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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  actors  in  what  has  been  called  the  heroic  work 
of  colonization  are  rapidly  passing  away  in  Australia. 
Of  those  who  landed  with  Governor  Phillip  none  now 
remain.  Of  those  born  after  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  Sydney  many  have  been  gathered  to  their  fathers 
at  ages  surpassing  the  term  usually  allotted  to  man. 
Of  the  daily  wants  and  toils,  the  struggles  of  the 
hearth  and  the  contentions  of  the  forum,  of  the 
I3arly  Australian  settlers,  witness  after  witness  has 
vanished,  and  no  precise  record  has  been  made  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  wrestled  with  their 
difficulties.  In  default  of  such  a  record,  incorrect 
narrations  might  be  accepted  without  distrust,  and 
quoted  without  misgiving.  Persuasion  of  many 
friends  that  I  should  prepare  a  correct  narrative, 
and  a  desire  on  my  own  part  that  it  should  be 
prepared,  have  produced  the  following  work.  It  is 
the  result  of  long  residence  in  Australia,  and  of 
acquaintance  with  some  of  those  who  assisted 
the  early  Governors  in  the  task  of  controlling  men 
and  subduing  the  earth.  I  have  seen  one  generation 
succeed  another,  and  have  observed  the  careers  of 
public  men  in  more  than  one  of  the  colonies  which 
have  sprung  into  existence  as  ofifeTcioot^  oi^e^  ^ovjiOcL 
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Wales  or  as  separate  plantations.  Facts  connected 
with  their  growth  have  been  daily  under  my  notice. 
To  distinguish  those  which  are  momentous  from 
those  which  are  insignificant  in  principle,  may  be 
as  easy  for  a  distant  investigator  as  for  one  who  lives 
on  the  spot.  To  know  how  men's  minds  were 
disturbed  by  events  which  might  seem  trivial  to 
strangers  abroad,  is  given  only  to  those  who  have 
moved  upon  the  scene.  As  a  resident  in  various 
rural  districts,  as  a  holder  of  public  office,  as  a 
magistrate,  as  mayor  of  a  borougli,  and  in  other 
ways,  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  course  of  events.  Copious 
materials  in  the  shape  of  official  reports  and  blue- 
books  are  at  the  command  of  all.  As  to  facts  they 
convey  authentic  information.  The  opinions  they 
contain  require  to  be  balanced  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  characters  of  the  writers,  and  such  knowledge  is 
greatly  promoted  by  perusal  of  those  confidential 
letters  which  show  the  inner  workings  of  the  mind* 
Of  such  manuscripts  I  have  been  able  to  make  large 
use,  and  the  following  pages  show  what  valuable  trea- 
sures have  hitherto  been  neglected  or  unknown,  and 
how  in  their  absence  false  notions  have  been  enter- 
tained. When  it  has  been  needful  to  controvert  often- 
repeated  mis-statements  minute  precision  has  been 
necessary ;  because  in  such  a  case  it  is  not  enough 
to  make  mere  assertions.  It  is  incumbent  to  fortify 
each  position  by  cumulating  circumstantial  proofs. 
The  world,  moreover,  exacts,  in  modern  days,  details 
which  greatly  lengthen  books,  and  such  a  process 
has  the  approval  of  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of 
mcn.^ 

*   Dean  Swift  (to  Bolingbroke,  1719):    **I  must  beg  two  things;   first, 

that  you  will  not  omit  any  passage  because  you  think  it  of  little  moment ; 

And  secondly,  that  yon  will  write  to  an  ignorant  world,  and  not  suppose 
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In  marshalling  the  facts  which  prove  how  much 
error  has  been  accepted  as  truth  with  regard  to  the 
pilgrim  fathers  of  Australia,  I  have  allowed  the 
actors  to  speak  for  themselves  as  much  as  possible. 
An  author  may  labom-  to  incorporate  as  the  coinage 
of  his  own  brain  the  wit  or  sense  which  emanated 
from  those  of  whom  he  writes  ;  but  success  in  such 
effort  would  be,  after  all,  ignoble,  and  would  rob  his 
page  of  the  dramatic  element  which  makes  it  lifelike. 
The  day  will  come  when  men  will  be  glad  to  know 
how  the  colonizers  of  Australia  lived  and  moved ; 
what  were  their  daily  tasks  and  distractions ;  how 
and  by  whom  troubles  were  created  or  overcome  ;  by 
what  passions  men  were  stirred  from  time  to  time  ; 
how  sometimes  the  blasts  of  tyranny  were  resisted 
by  the  growing  plant,  and  how  were  engendered 
within  it  parasites  which  preyed  upon  its  powers  and 
threatened  to  bring  low  many  a  noble  bough  fitted 
to  adorn  it  in  season,  and  to  render  back  the  healthy 
sap  which,  coursing  from  root  to  branch,  gives  health 
and  life  to  the  tree. 

If  events  and  their  causes  have  been  rightly 
recorded  and  traced  in  the  following  pages,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  for  some  evils  in  the  colonies  the 
British  Government  has  been  largely  responsible. 
The  most  successful  colonization  is  that  which  founds 
abroad  a  society  similar  to  that  of  the  i)arent  country. 
The  composite  forces  which  built  and  sustained  the 
England  of  the  past  have  not  been  cherished  in  her 
colonies.     She  scattered  the  seeds  of  one,  but  refused 

your  reader  to  be  only  of  the  present  age,  or  to  live  within  ten  miles  of 
Iiondon.  There  is  nothing  more  vexes  me  in  old  historians  than  when 
they  leave  me  in  the  dark  in  some  passages  which  they  suppose  every  one 
to  know."  The  hope  of  future  usefulness  must  support  a  writer  in  the 
least  attractive  portions  of  his  work.  Already  I  have  reaped  some  reward. 
One  critic  objected  to  the  microscopic  accuracy  of  my  "History  of  New 
Zealand;"  but  the  London  "Spectator"  (26th  May,  \^^^^  ciwam"e\jA'ei^  \X, 
for  being  as  trustwprthy  as  it  was  minute. 
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to  plant  the  other,  and  the  fields  have  answered  to  her 
tilth.  The  greatest  of  modern  English  Statesmen 
strove  to  remedy  the  defect  in  North  America,  but 
apathy  and  obstruction  among  those  who  lacked  his 
prophetic  vision  palsied  his  attempt,  and  a  deadly 
struggle  with  a  continent  armed  under  Napoleon  con- 
sumed the  energies  both  of  his  country  and  of  Pitt. 
Wentworth  essayed  to  confer  upon  his  countrymen  a 
constitution  framed  as  closely  as  practicable  in 
conformity  with  that  of  England,  but  he  found 
admirers  only,  and  not  supporters,  of  his  attempt  ta 
fix  in  the  social  and  political  fabric  the  principle 
which,  by  distinction  of  the  worthiest,  stirs  genera- 
tion after  generation  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their 
families,  and  the  glory  of  their  native  land.  The 
soul  of  goodness  in  ancient  English  institutions  may 
be  thanked  for  the  fact  that  even  when  maimed  they 
render  useful  service.  If  there  were  no  Providence 
to  shape  their  ends  men  might  desj)air  of  the  results 
of  their  hewing. 

What  those  results  have  been  in  Australia  must 
ever  be  deeply  interesting,  not  only  to  the  colonists 
but  to  their  kindred  in  the  j)arent  land.  The 
administration  of  the  Crown  domains,  and  the 
development  of  forms  of  government  in  different 
colonies,  are  engrossing  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  their 
phases  still  undergoing  change  (subject  to  the 
unconquerable  conditions  of  nature),  have  compelled 
me  to  trace  them  to  more  recent  times  than  I 
contemplated  when  I  took  up  my  pen,  and  lioped  to- 
pause  at  the  era  in  which  local  was  substituted  for 
Imperial  control.  But  it  was  impossible  to  record 
the  events  of  1856  without  allusions  to  living  persons^ 
and  it  then  became  idle  to  shrink  from  dei)icting 
more  recent  times  in  which  vital  problems  have  been 
vai'iousljr  dealt  with  in  different  places.     The  hand 
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on  the  plough  is  compelled  to  follow  the  furrow  or 
to  leave  untouched  many  portions  of  the  field  which 
must  in  time  produce  tares  or  wheat.  A  faithful 
narrative  may  indeed  fail  to  satisfy  some  persons;: 
but  when  has  truth  been  told  without  giving 
umbrage  ?  The  history  which  does  not  aim  at  truth 
is  despicable;  and,  whether  neglected  or  popular, 
the  narrative  which,  after  careful  i*esearch,  describes 
things  as  they  were  and  are,  is  the  only  one  from 
which  a  writer  ought  to  derive  satisfaction.  Such 
a  narrative  I  have  striven  to  put  before  my  country- 
men; so  that,  if  they  will,  they  may  know  what 
their  kinsmen  have  done  in  the  work  of  colonization 
in  Australia.  Conscious  that,  in  spite  of  all  pains 
taken  to  avoid  error,  so  comprehensive  a  work 
cannot  be  free  from  defects,  I  part  with  it  in  con- 
fidence that  I  have  spared  no  effort  to  secure 
accuracy.  As  I  pen  these  lines  I  am  beset  with 
mingled  memories  of  the  land  of  cloud,  and  the  land 
of  sun.  Close  to  Leith  Hill  Place,  where  I  was 
born,  I  return  from  Australia  after  experiences  of 
fifty  years;  and,  seated  in  one  of  the  most  classic 
spots  of  my  native  county — the  abode  of  John 
Evelyn, — I  conclude  the  preface  with  which  I 
commit  to  the  public  the  last  work  which  it  can  be 
my  fortune  to  undertake. 


Wotton  Home,  Surrey ^ 
30th  July,  1883. 


PKEFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


A  FEW  prefatory  words  are  needed  for  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  "History  of  Austraha." 

The  Preface  to  the  first  is  still  a  guide  to  the 
principle  on  which  the  History  was  framed,  and 
which  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  second  edition. 
Condensation,  excisions,  and  additions  have  been 
made;  and  criticisms  on  the  first  edition  have,  it 
may  be  hoped,  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
the  second. 

The  statement  of  the  Quarterly  Review  (April, 
1885),  that  the  History  "must  always  be  the 
standard  authoi-ity  on  all  points  relating  to  the 
early  history  and  growth  of  the  Australian  colonies," 
is  a  strong  incentive  to  an  author  to  strive  to  merit 
such  praise. 

There  is  one  unpublished  testimony  from  which  a 
few  lines  may  be  quoted.  Sir  W.  W.  Burton,  a 
Supreme  Court  Judge,  often  mentioned  in  the 
History,  though  blind  when  it  was  published,  heard 
it  read,  and  dictated  a  letter  to  the  author,  in  which 
he  congratulated  his  acquaintance  of  "more  than 
forty  years,  on  being  the  writer  of  two  profound 
books,  the  historian  of  countries  newly  founded, 
whose  uncertain  origin  you  have  explained,  and  in 
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the  case  of  Australia,  as  I  can  vouch,  very  power- 
fully and  very  interestingly." 

After  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
History  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
entered,  officially,  upon  tlie  task  of  preparing  a 
history  of  that  colony.  The  first  volume  appeared 
in  1889,  and  the  second  in  1894.  The  period 
covered  by  the  two  volumes  was  about  seven  years. 
Four  bulky  volumes  of  "Historical  Records"  of  New 
South  Wales  (up  to  1802)  have  also  been  published 
by  the  Government. 

Such  arsenals  of  past  facts,  though  of  great  value 
to  students,  leave  room  for  a  history  framed  to 
embody  the  spirit  of  the  time  rather  than  to  register 
every  daily  occurrence. 

Amongst  the  "Historical  Records"  are  numerous 
papers  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  P.  G.  King, 
M.L.C.,  in  New  South  Wales.  They  throw  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  time  with  which  they  deal. 
The  original  MSS,  lent  to  the  author  many  years 
ago,  justified  him  in  the  hope^  that  he  might 
present  the  "age  and  body  of  the  time,  its  form 
and  pressure,"  with  the  aid  of  the  old  Governor's 
manuscripts,  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  in 
a  chest,  until  his  grandson — their  present  owner — 
brought  them  to  light,  and  placed  them  at  the 
author's  disposal.- 

»  Vol.  I,  p.  382. 

*  The  fourth  volume  of  the  "Historical  Records" appeared  after  chapter 
V.  of  this  History  was  in  type.  If  it  had  appeared  before,  it  would  have 
been  cited  in  the  text  to  confirm  the  views  of  the  author  as  to  the  disorders 
which  Governor  King  had  to  check  (Vol.  2,  pp.  214—217,  219—231,  234— 
237,  380,  381).  It  appears  (p.  228)  that  Colouel  Paterson  wrote  (8th 
October  1800)  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  that  before  King's  arrival  in  18()0 — 
**the  government  was  getting  every  day  into  greater  confusion  in  con- 
sequence of  the  immense  quantities  of  spirits  that  got  amongst  the  lower 
order  of  settlers  and  convicts.  Although  Governor  King  did  not  take  the 
command  until  the  28th  ult.,  the  day  that  Governor  Hunter  embarked^  hia 
presence  and  the  steps  he  recommended  have  already  \va^  >u\\'e\£  ^ji^^ 
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Other  members  of  Governor  King's  family  laid 
the  author  under  oblicrations  bv  submitting  to  him 
copious  manuscripts  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

The  late  Sir  William  Macai-thur,  of  Camden  Park, 
also  gave  him  access  to  similar  documents,  and 
enriched  their  contents  fi-om  the  stores  of  his 
spacious  memory  during  the  author's  visits  to  his 
house.  In  England,  in  1882,  the  author  examined 
original  documents  at  the  Recmd  Office,  which 
furnished  no  reason  for  shaking  confidence  in  the 
King  and  Macai-thur  MSS,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
contained  many  proofs  of  their  accuracy. 

Some  space  has  been  devoted  to  records  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  Australia;  and  the  author  has 
endeavoured  to  weave  into  his  narrative  facts  brought 
under  his  own  knowledge  in  various  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent. Some  of  the  habits  of  the  race  he  had  striven 
to  record  in  a  rhymed  legend  (Moyarra)  very  many 
years  ago.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasing  reminiscences  of 
a  stay  in  London  that  the  late  Lord  Bo  wen  (one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Judges,  and  the  gifted  translator  of 
Virgil)  assured  him  that  the  legend  was  "charming.'* 
The  natives  are  chiefly  mentioned  in  this  Preface, 
however,  in  order  to  refer  to  a  matter  which  ought 
to  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  second  chapter,  but 
cannot  now  be  inserted  there  as  the  printing  has 
been  completed. 

The  Australians  had  a  method  of  communicating 
with  their  friends  by  means  of  lines  graven  on  sticks 
despatclied  from  tribe  to  tribe.  The  author's 
recollection   of  the  method  (after  lapse  of  half  a 

eflfect.'^  Paterson^s  opportunities  of  acquiring  information  were  unsur- 
IMUBsed.  Besides  commanding  the  military,  when  ho  thus  wrote,  he  had 
acted  as  Governor  in  1794  and  179'>;  and  after  an  absence  on  leave  he 
returned  to  Sydney  in  November,  1799,  in  time  to  observe  the  effects  of 
Hunter's  incapacity. 
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century)  is  that  certain  graven  symbols  were  agreed 
upon  as  a  warning  of  certain  facts.  Not  words,  but 
ideas  were  signified  by  certain  marks.  The  institu- 
tion of  heralds  (mentioned  in  page  102  of  chap.  2) 
facilitated  the  conveyance  of  messages  by  means  of 
the  marks;  and  if  the  author's  memory  be  not 
dimmed  by  lapse  of  time,  the  marks  emj^loyed  by 
one  system  of  tribes  were  not  the  same  as  those 
employed  by  another.  The  minutest  deviation  from 
the  appropriate  symbol  would  be  at  once  detected. 
The  itamilaroi  tribes  were  numerous,  and  a  summons 
to  war  could  rapidly  be  sent  in  many  directions  if 
danger  was  apprehended.  The  subject  seems  to 
have  been  recently  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association.^ 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  Captain  Cook's  own  words  were  embodied 
in  the  ofiicial  narrative  edited  by  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
John  Hawkesworth.*      The  Admiralty  confided  to 

'  Dr.  Harley  gave  an  address,  illustrated  by  specimens,  on  "  Points  of 
Resemblance  between  Irish  Ogams  of  the  Past  and  the  Australian  Abor- 
igines' Stick-writing  of  the  Present. "  He  pointed  out  that  an  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  the  fast-dying  system  in  Australia  of  conveying 
ideas  by  horizontal  straight  lines  might  afford  a  clue  to  the  better 
interpretation  of  the  ancient  Irish  ogams,  as  these  two  systems  resemble 
each  other,  as  not  only  the  form  but  to  a  certain  extent  the  modes  of 
arrangement  were  identical.  The  Gilas  of  Central  Asia  also  had  the  same 
lineal  form  of  writing,  the  same  grouping  of  the  characters,  and  a 
distinctly  columnar  arrangement.  Dr.  Harley  thought  that  the  Australian 
aborigines  had  advanced  one  stage  beyond  the  ancient  Irish,  inasmuch  as 
they  possessed  two  distinctly  different  kinds  of  line  characters,  small  and 
large,  analogous  to  our  capital  letters,  and  also  adopted  the  plan  of 
emphasizing  the  small  characters  by  turning  them  into  a  kind  of  italics. 
All  the  natives  did  not  write  alike.  The  woman's  sign  character  was 
shown  on  the  screen,  and  also  a  man's,  more  developed,  which  was  said  to 
curiously  resemble  that  of  the  Samoyeds  of  the  Arctic  regions.  Some  were 
again  less  developed,  and  still  in  the  stage  of  picture  and  hieroglyphic 
writing.  The  written  language  was  illustrated  by  the  representation  of  a 
secret  war  message. — Times,  Sth  September,  1896. 

*  **  Ha wkesworth's  Voyages,"  London,  1773.     It  is  only  fair  to  Hawkes- 
worth  to  say  that  he  stated  that  he  submitted  his  cou\mla.t.\cya.  \iO  'S^xi^k^ 
and  Solander,  **in  whose  hands  as  well  as  in  those  oi  Ca.^\ja.m  ^oc^s.  ^iJcia 
work  WAS  left  for  a  considerable  time." 
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Hawkeswortli  all  the  Journals  kept  by  Cook,  Banks, 
and  others  on  board  of  the  Endea  vour.  Hawkesworth 
explained  in  his  Preface  that  the  book  was  compiled 
from  the  JomTials  of  Cook,  Banks,  and  others,  "all 
[)arties  acquiescing"  in  the  arrangement  that  Hawkes- 
worth should  use  the  first  person  (in  the  name  of 
Cook)  throughout. 

The  journal  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  copious, 
and  for  many  years  towards  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth centmy  there  was  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
Hawkesworth  had  given  to  the  public  too  little  of 
Cook  and  too  much  of  Banks;  although  Hawkes- 
worth plainly  stated  that  he  received  Cook's  Journal 
from  the  Admiralty  before  he  received  that  of 
Banks. 

Some  sceptics  went  so  far  as  to  contend  at  great 
length,  that  Cook  did  not  name  Botany  Bay,  Port 
Jackson,  or  New  South  Wales,  and  the  absence  of 
Cook's  ipsissima  verba  left  the  field  open  to  doubters. 

Even  in  the  "Historical  Records  of  New  South 
Wales,"  published  by  the  Government  in  1893,  the 
editor  said,  "It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  nowhere 
in  the  original  papers  of  either  Cook  or  any  of  his 
officers  does  the  name  'New  South  Wales'  appear. 
As  in  the  case  of  Botany  Bay  it  seems  to  have  been 
an  afterthought"  .  .  .  "there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  popular  impression  that  Cook  bestowed  the 
name  New  South  Wales  on  the  territory.  .  .  . 
The  name  appears  to  have  originated  with  Hawkes- 
worth." 

Cook's  Journal,  published  in  England  in   1893, 

decided  tlie  matter.     On  the  22nd  August  1770,  he 

wrote:  "In  the  name  of  His  Majesty  King  George 

the  Third  I  took  possession  of  the  whole  Eastern 

Coast  (from  lat  37°  down  to  this  place)  by  the  name 

of^^ow  South  Wales," 
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In  1893  all  doubts  were  dissipated  by  the 
publication  of  Cook's  own  journal  by  the  Hydro- 
grapher  of  the  Admiralty,  Captain  Wharton.  It 
was  found  that  no  less  than  three  copies  of  Cook's 
Journal  were  extant.  The  copy  in  possession  of  the 
Admiralty  contained  the  narrative  of  the  close  of 
the  voyage,  which  was  not  contained  in  the  others. 
Cook  wrote  (30th  Sept.  1770)  "In  the  A.M.  I 
took  into  my  possession  the  officers',  petty  officers', 
and  seamen's  Log  Books,  and  Journals,  at  least,  all 
that  I  could  find,  and  enjoined  every  one  not  to 
divulge  where  they  had  been."  On  the  25th 
October  he  sent  from  "Onrust  near  Batavia" — "a 
copy  of  my  journal  containing  the  proceedings  of 
the  whole  voyage,"  with  charts.  "In  this  Journal 
I  have  with  undisguised  truth  and  without  gloss 
inserted  the  whole  transactions  of  the  voyage." 

When  Cook  arrived  in  England,  six  months 
afterwards,  "the  full  Journal  of  the  voyage  was 
deposited  at  the  Admiralty."^ 

The  naming  of  Botany  Bay  was  thus  recorded  by 
Cook.  "The  great  quantity  of  plants  Mr.  Banks- 
and  Dr.  Solander  found  in  this  place  occasioned  my 
giving  it  the  name  of  Botany  Bay." 

On  the  6th  May  he  ^\Tote  of  Port  Jackson:  "We 
were  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  land,  and 
abreast  of  a  bay,  wherein  there  appeared  to  be  safe 
anchorage,  which  I  called  Port  Jackson." 

In  this  edition  the  author  has  in  all  cases  quoted 
Cook's  words,  which  are  as  graphic  as  those  of  Defoe. 

Something  may  be  said  as  to  the  historical 
advantages  or  disadvantages  attendant  upon  writing 

*  Captain  Wharton  (Preface,   p.    viii).      The  three  copies  of  Cook's 
Journal,  Captain  Wharton  says,  are — "practically  identical  excei^t  Ioy  \»Vsfc 
period  13th  to  19th  August  1770,  during  "wVi\c\i  t\ie  vjot^Vw^  Ss  qVv^w 
different  though  the  events  are  the  same."     TYie  p^tvoOi  ws^a  crc\\Kc»X  ^^ 
wJJJ  be  seen  (Vol  L,  pp,  10,  I  ]). 
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a  history  of  times  during  a  portion  of  which  the 
author  has  moved  among  those  whom  it  is  his  duty 
to  describe. 

Personal  considerations  may  be  dismissed  as 
unworthy  of  contemplation.  If  he  tell  the  truth 
an  author  cannot  avoid  making  enemies;  and  if  he 
palter  with  it  he  can  deserve  no  friends. 

In  the  present  case  the  author  has  derived 
unspeakable  assistance  from  local  associations.  He 
has  conversed  with  some  of  those  who  were  colonists 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  with  many  thousands 
among  the  generations  which  succeeded  the  first 
comers.  Such  conversations  have  revealed  the 
hopes  and  fears,  and  explained  many  of  the  turmoils 
of  the  past.  Men's  motives  become  known  to  their 
contemporaries.  Often  they  make  no  attempt  to 
conceal  them,  and  they  could  not  conceal  them  if 
they  would.  Friends  betray  what  enemies  long  to 
discover. 

The  atmosphere  of  an  epoch  Is  a  part  of  It,  and  he 
who  breathes  It  must  Indeed  be  dull  if  he  be  in  no 
-degree  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  time.  History 
should  be  a  picture  of  the  past,  and  sight  of  the  past 
is  useful  to  him  who  would  depict  It. 

It  is  not  for  the  author  to  say  whether  he  has 
profited  by  his  opportunities;  but  it  is  right  to 
acknowledge  his  obligations. 

Cotmandene, 
South  Yarra,  8th  May,  1897. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

The  history  of  a  country,  and  of  the  growth  of  its  people 
amongst  the  family  of  nations,  has  seldom  a  clearly- defined 
starting-point.  There  is  usually  a  long  period  of  gloom 
in  the  far  distant  past,  which  challenges  antiquarian  re- 
searches, and  leaves  an  inquirer  doubtful  whether  to  accept 
the  traditions  of  a  Livy,  or  to  join  in  the  iconoclasm  of  a 
Niebuhr.  If  the  inhabitants,  when  first  emerging  from 
that  gloom,  could  foresee  the  interest  which  future  ages 
would  take  in  their  early  fortunes,  how  sedulously  would 
they  guard  each  relic  of  the  past,  how  scrupulously  would 
they  record  each  fact  about  which,  though  in  their  own 
time  there  might  be  no  room  for  doubt,  disputes  in  after- 
time  cluster  like  bees  about  a  hive !  Even  in  our  own  day, 
when  books  and  pamphlets  are  like  autumn  leaves  in 
abundance — and  in  fate — how  much  need  is  there  for  judg- 
ment in  prosecuting  an  inquiry!  How  strong  and  yet 
how  contradictory  are  the  assertions  made ;  how  studiously 
analytic  must  he  be  who  would  weave  the  conflicting 
elements  into  a  trustworthy  narration  !  How  frequently  is 
it  found  that  the  audacity  of  a  contemporary  writer  has  so 
coloured  events  that  the  plain  tint  of  truth  runs  risk  of 
being  lost  for  ever. 

The  historian  of  Australia  has  no  period  of  mythical 
gloom  to  explore  with  regard  to  the  British  who  subdued 
and  replenished  the  land ;  but,  in  selecting  facta  and  N^\xmi% 
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statements,  needs  as  much  care  and  patience  as  he  who 
would  narrate  the  rise  and  progress  of  modern  Germany. 
The  scene  is  different,  but  the  actors  are  the  same ;  human 
beings  struggUng  mainly  for  personal  gain,  but  even  then 
subserving  some  higher  purpose  beyond  their  ken;  and 
amid  the  turmoil,  like  salt  to  preserve  the  mass  from 
corruption,  those  finer  spirits,  "touched  to  fine  issues," 
which  redeem  the  general  character,  and  amidst  whose 
judgments  may  be  found  a  clue  to  the  tangled  labyrinth 
into  which  investigation  must  often  lead  the  liistorian. 

There  is  danger  lest  one  who  has  lived  within  a  portion 
of  the  time  he  chronicles  should  himself  fail  to  preserve  a 
just  discrimination;  but,  if  he  has  not  been  himself  im- 
mersed in  party  quarrels,  if  his  desire  be  to  probe  the  facts 
and  declare  the  truth,  his  personal  experiences  are  so  far 
advantageous  that  they  may  restrain  him  from  accepting 
ignorant  or  wilful  mis-statements  made  by  those  who  have 
only  a  party  purpose  to  serve. 

How  long 'the  aborigines  of  Australia  had  roamed  over 
its  soil  when  Europeans  first  explored  the  coast,  it  is  for 
ethnologists  to  discuss — perhaps  without  result.  That  they 
occupied  sparsely  the  whole  area,  many  centuries  ago,  is 
indisputable,  and  that  their  rate  of  migration  must  have 
been  slow  is  equally  clear.  Diverse  as  were  their  dialects, 
when  heard  by  Europeans,  they  are  of  common  origin; 
although  the  marked  difference  between  the  language  of 
contiguous  tribes  might  lead  careless  observers  to  a  different 
conclusion.  When  such  persons  find  tribes  scattered  on 
hundreds  of  miles  of  the  coast  using  similar  words,  and 
note  that  at  a  short  distance  inland  a  distinct  dialect  is 
spoken,  they  omit  to  observe  that  families  dispersed  along 
the  coast  would  still  cling  to  it,  and  would  have  occasional 
intercourse  with  their  kindred  of  late  date,  but  not  with 
tribes  in  the  interior ;  while  the  inland  inhabitants,  beyond 
the  watershed  of  the  coast  range,  who  in  many  cases 
reached  their  domains  by  ascending  the  rivers  which 
traverse  the  continent  from  east  to  west,  would  keep  up 
their  tribal  intercourse  in  like  manner  through  accustomed 
channels. 

Eumours  of  a  Great  South  Land  were  rife  long  before 
Sluropeana  trod  upon  its  shores.     In  the  **  Astronomicon" 
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of  Manilius,  attributed  to  the  first  century,  the  form  of  the 
earth  is  thus  described : 

**  Pars  ejus  ad  arctos 
Eminet,  Austrinis  pars  est  habitabilis  oris, 
Sub  pedibusque  jacet  nostris." 

Many  rumours  may  have  been  due  to  idle  guesses,  but 
some  may  have  sprung  from  authentic  information  derived 
from  voyagers  in  the  Indian  Seas,  who  doubtless  visited  the 
north  coast  of  Australia,  as  the  Malays  visited  it  in  later 
times. 

Had  any  navigator  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  chance 
discovered  the  west  coast  it  is  improbable  that  direct 
results  would  have  ensued.  The  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  English  contended  for  posts  of  com- 
merce, not  for  soil  on  which  they  might  create  new  homes. 
For  more  than  a  century  Malacca  was  prized  by  the  Portu- 
guese, and  for  a  longer  period  by  the  Dutch,  not  as  a  sphere 
for  colonization,  but  on  account  of  the  trade  which  it 
attracted  and  controlled. 

A  post  of  observation  on  the  coast  of  Australia  would 
have  attracted  no  one,  and  would  have  commanded  no 
trade.  Yet  the  student  of  history  will  cast  a  thought  upon 
the  mysterious  slumber  which  reigned  over  so  vast  and 
neglected  a  portion  of  the  globe,  while  small  but  luxuriant 
spots  were  keenly  contended  for  by  Europeans,  who  were 
debarred  from  making  in  such  uncongenial  climates  their 
permanent  homes.  Their  ships  and  buildings  were  con- 
verted into  hospitals,  and  the  soil  of  their  possessions  into 
graves;  while  within  easy  reach,  and  even  then  visited  by 
the  seafaring  Malay,  was  a  land  possessing  an  unsurpassed 
climate,  with  resources  only  now  being  unlocked,  while  four 
millions  of  Britons  are  gathered  upon  it.^  So  little  power 
have  men's  pretensions  to  determine  the  conditions  of 
future  wealth  or  greatness!  The  Pope  and  the  Emperor 
allotted  and  claimed  continents  by  what  they  called  Divine 
right ;  while  silently,  but  openly  under  their  eyes,  the  race 
for  whom  Divine  Providence  had  reserved  the  mastery  was 
pitching  its  humble  tents  in  the  New  World  of  America. 
Again  in  the  South  the  same  drama  has  been  enacted.    To 

'  The  estimated  population  in  1893,  including  New  Zealand,  was  more 
than  4,000,000. 
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Spain,  to  Portugal,  to  Holland  there  remain  possessions  of 
questionable  value  (excepting  Java,  once  taken  and  restored 
by  the  English),  and  none  of  them  are  adapted  for  European 
constitutions.  To  the  descendants  of  the  seafaring  North- 
men has  fallen  a  continent,  poor  when  found,  but  capable 
of  making  rich ;  holding  out  no  luxuries  for  barter,  but 
having  a  climate  and  soil  which  invite  the  re-enactment  in 
Australia  of  the  marvel  in  America,  where  the  colony  largely 
outnumbers  the  parent  state. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine  who  first  ascertained 
the  existence  and  form  of  the  Great  South  Land.  Those 
who  are  curious  upon  the  subject  will  find  it  exhaustively 
dealt  with  in  various  publications  by  E.  H.  Major,  F.S.A.,^ 
and  others.  There  are  not  wanting  statements  which 
would  imply  that  something  was  known  about  the  north 
coast  of  Australia  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  in  most  cases  the  descriptions  and  the  maps  indicated 
no  separation  between  New  Guinea  and  the  South  Land, 
generally  called  "La  Grande  Jave."  Moreover,  with  re- 
gard to  a  time  when  the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese  con- 
tended about  their  discoveries,  the  best  of  their  maps  are  so 
wide  of  the  truth  that  it  may  safely  be  afl&rmed  that  some 
of  their  contents  are  guesses.  That  the  Portuguese  were 
established  at  the  Moluccas  in  1512  seems  to  be  admitted. 
That  there  were  maps  which  were  made  before  the  year 
1542,  and  which  represent  a  great  land  called  **  Jave  La 
Grande,''  is  also  true.  One  of  these  maps  in  the  British 
Museum  was  presented  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1790.  Two 
others,  also  in  the  Museum,  are  in  a  volume,  dated  1542, 
presented  by  one  Jean  Eotz  to  Henry  VIII.  The  dedication 
declares  that  the  maps  are  made  **  au  plus  certain  et  vray 
qu'il  ma  est^  possible  de  faire,  tant  par  mon  experience 
propre,  que  par  la  certaine  experience  de  mes  amys  et  com- 
pagnons  navigateurs."  In  all  these  maps,  however,  the  sea 
or  strait  between  "The  Lytil  Java"  and  *' Java  La  Grande," 
or  "the  Londe  of  Java,"  is  so  inaccurately  represented  that 
one  sees  at  a  glance  that  guess-work,  or  assumption,  or 
hearsay,  was  resorted  to.  In  the  Jean  Eotz  map  of  1542, 
the  east  shore  of  Jave  la  Grande  (the  Great  South  Land)  is 

^  "Early  Voyages  to  Terra  Australia."  London :  printed  for  the  Hakluyt 
Society.     1859,  &c. 
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carried  far  to  the  eastward  of  the  true  position  of  Australia. 
In  another  map,  the  east  coast  of  Australia  is  similarly 
misrepresented ;  and,  strangely  enough,  because  on  the 
fancied  eastward  extension  the  mapmaker  wrote  **Coste  des 
Herbaiges,''  it  has  been  suggested  that  some  voyager  in  the 
sixteenth  century  had  been  to  Botany  Bay — a  place  quite 
innocent  of  pasture  in  its  natural  state.  In  a  map  to 
illustrate  the  voyages  of  Drake  and  Cavendish,  New  Guinea 
is  represented  as  an  island  anterior  to  the  voyage  of  the 
Spaniard  Torres,  who  (having  been  separated  from  his  com- 
mander, Quiros)  sailed  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea 
in  1606,  but  supposed  the  coast  of  Australia  to  be  a  series 
of  islands;  a  supposition  which  proves  that  the  maps  of 
1542  were  not  generally  known,  or  were  not  trusted  by  the 
navigators  of  1606.  In  the  same  manner  islands  were  seen 
in  the  Pacific  and  were  supposed  by  Quiros  to  be  portions  of 
a  continent.  In  1606,  it  seems  that  a  Dutchman  command- 
ing the  Diiyf  hen,  sent  out  to  explore  New  Guinea,  sighted  a 
part  of  Australia  and  assumed  that  it  was  a  part  of  New 
Guinea.  From  all  such  casual  and  uncertain  glimpses  but 
little  real  knowledge  could  be  gained.  If  the  lands  thus 
seen  had  been  occupied  by  inhabitants  with  whom  trade 
could  have  been  established  results  would  have  ensued  even 
from  these  glimpses  ;  but,  as  it  was,  they  must  be  looked 
upon  merely  as  a  kind  of  hearsay  unworthy  of  the  title  of 
discoveries. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Dutch  had  no  knowledge  of  a  strait 
between  New  Guinea  and  the  South  Land,  for  when  they 
sent  Tasman,  in  1644,  to  explore,  they  told  him  that  they 
thought  there  w^as  no  such  strait. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  1616  the  Dutchman 
Dirk  Hartog,  on  a  voyage  from  Holland  to  India,  saw  and 
landed  on  Australian  soil  at  Shark  Bay,  and  left  a  record 
of  the  fact  which  was  found  afterwards  by  his  countryman, 
Van  Vlaming,  in  1697,  and  by  the  French  navigator, 
Hamelin,  in  1801.  Other  Dutch  mariners  saw  other  parts 
of  the  coast,  and  Nuyts  Land  and  Cape  Leeuwin  are 
memorials  of  the  fact.  The  name  of  another  Dutchman 
(Carpenter)  was  given  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Captain 
Pelsaert,  of  the  ship  Batavia,  escaping  in  a  boat,  was  said 
to  have  left  shipwrecked  comrades  at  Houtman's  Abrolho«» 


on  the  west  coast,  in  1629,  and  on  returning  in  a  ship  from 
Java  to  have  found  tliat  motiny  and  massacre  bad  been 
rampant,  and  to  have  restored  fliscipline  by  wbolesale  execn- 
tioiiB  before  sailing  to  Java.  All  performances  of  other 
navigators  were  eclipsed,  however,  by  Tasman,  who,  in 
1G42.  was  commissioned  to  explore  in  the  ftoiith  Seas,  and 
discovered  Tasmania'*  and  New  Zealand,  but  who,  in  his 
chart,  represented  New  Guinea  as  joined  to  the  Soutli  Land 
(Austmlin).  From  this  time  may  he  dated  a  more  acearat© 
knowledge  of  Australia,  It  may  be  true  that  Portogiiese 
sailors  had  seen  parts  of  the  coast  in  1512.  It  is  no  donbt 
trne  that  the  Dutch  (wiio  founded  their  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1602)  received  confidential  reports  from  their 
sailors  of  discoveries  made  at  various  dates  early  in  the 
seventeenth  centm'y;  and  it  may  be  true  that,  for  reasons 
of  policy,  they  concealed  the  discoveries  from  the  world. 
They  paid  a  natural  penalty,  PfiifUmn  scpultry  distat  inerticd 
f'ilatif  virtus.  They  might  as  well  have  made  no  discoveries. 
After  Tasman *8  great  voyage  other  discoverers  cruised 
among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  played  their  part,  the  celebrated 
William  Dampier"^  being  one  of  them.  First  a  common 
sailor,  then  overseer  on  an  estate  in  Jamaica,  a  labourer 
among  the  logwood-cutters  in  Mexico,  and  a  buccaneer 
amongst  the  wildest  spirits  of  a  wild  time,  he  possessed 
intelligeuco  and  sense  which  have  kept  bis  narratives  from 
oblivion.  His  lirst  visit  to  Australia  was  in  a  buccaneering 
vessel  which  bad  been  seized  by  the  crew,  who  abandoned 
their  captain  at  Mindanao,  taking  I)am[»ier  with  them.  In 
their  wanderings  they  touched  on   the  nortliern  coast  of 

'  Tasman  ca!let1  hi'?  discovery  Van  Diempti's  Jjiud^  after  ^'ari  Diemeu, 
the  Dutch  (Tovernor-tieiieral  in  the  Eust  nidies  :  and  the  nam*?  remained 
Ionjt(  after  Englieihmen  liad  founded  their  cohjtiy.  A  change  hcing  thought 
desirable  when  the  colony  ceased  to  he  a.  penal  settlement,  the  name  of  the 
first  discoverer  was  chosen  for  Tiisniania,  with  gaud  taste  a<:ce|>taljle  to  the 
inhabitants. 

"  *'  i  dined  {Aug,,  16J)9)  with  Mr.  Pcpya»  wliere  was  Captain  Dampier, 
who  had  been  a  famous  buceaoeer,  iiad  Ijronght  hither  the  paitited  Prin(je 
Job,  and  printed  a  rehttion  of  hia  very  strange  advcntnres,  and  his  ohaerva- 
tinns.  He  was  now  going  abroad  again  by  the  king's  enconragement^  who 
furnished  a  ship  of  *J9U  Imxa.  He  seemed  a  more  modest  man  than  one 
would  imagine  l>y  the  reLation  of  the  crew  he  liad  assorted  with.  He 
brought  a  map  of  his  olraer stations  of  the  course  of  the  winds  in  tlie  South 
S'eUj  dc.  " — ** Diary  of  John  Evelyn." 
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New  Holland  in  1688.  After  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
Dampier  found  his  way  to  England,  where  he  was  well 
received,  and  the  government  gave  him  the  command  of  an 
exploring  vessel — the  Roebuck.  Eeaching  the  west  coast 
of  Australia  at  the  bay  which  he  called  Shark  Bay,  he 
examined  the  shore  and  the  islands.  He  explained 
that  on  no  part  of  the  coast  he  saw  was  there  any  pos- 
sibility of  barter  with  the  natives,  who  had  nothing  to 
give  in  exchange.  No  man  then  thought  it  desirable  to 
occupy  the  land  for  its  own  sake.  Dampier  earned  from 
foreigners  the  highest  reputation  for  skill  and  exactitude. 
De  Brosses  exclaimed:  "Ou  trouve  t*on  de  navigateurs 
comparables  a  Dampier?'' 

The  greater  part  of  a  century  elapsed  before  anything 
more  than  casual  visits  and  desultory  notes  were  to  be 
made  by  a  voyager  to  Australia,  and  that  voyager  was  an 
Englishman — James  Cook.  Chosen  to  command  the 
Endeavour,  370  tons,  sent  to  the  South  Sea  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus,  Cook  sailed  from  Plymouth  (26th  Aug., 
1768).  The  observations  on  the  transit  were  made  at 
Tahiti  in  1769.  Cook's  instructions^  were  to  proceed 
southwards  after  the  astronomical  observations  were  con- 
cluded. If  he  found  no  land  before  reaching  the  fortieth 
south  parallel  he  was  to  go  westward  and  explore  New 
Zealand;  thence  he  was  to  return  to  England  by  such 
route  as  he  might  think  proper.  These  orders  he  obeyed, 
reaching  New  Zealand  on  the  6th  Oct.,  1769 ;  and  survey- 
ing New  Zealand  until  the  31st  March,  1770. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  all  that  was  known  of  Australia 
was  that  Tasmania  was  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  main- 
land, that  only  portions  of  the  south  and  west  coast  were 
known,  and  that  the  northern  shores  had  merely  been  seen 
near  Arnhem  Land,  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  Cape 
York,  the  reader  will  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  Cook's 
discoveries.  Encountering  rough  weather,  and  carefully 
sounding  at  night,  Cook  sighted  the  mainland  of  Australia 
on  the  19th  April,  1770,  in  latitude  38°  south,  longitude 
211°  7",  and  called  it  Point  Hicks,  after  the  first  lieutenant, 
who  first  saw  it,     **  To  the  southward  we  could  see  no  land, 

*  "Cook's  Voyages"  (2nd),  vol.  i.     Introduction. 


aod  yei  it  was  elear  in  thai  quarter  ;**  "  bat  as  we  did  not 
iiee  it.  and  finding  the  coast  to  trend  N.E.  and  S.W.,  or 
rather  more  to  the  westward,  I  cannot  determine  whether 
Van  Wemen'o  Land  and  AnstraUa  are  one  land  or  no," 

Cook  then  proceeded  along  the  c^st  coast,  examining 
and  naming  Cape  Howe,  headlands  and  bays,  so  far  as 
lime  permitted.  At  Botany  Bay,  so  named  in  consequence 
of  the  "great  quantity  of  plants  Mr,  Banks  and  I>r. 
Solander  fonnd"  there,  Cook  remained  some  days,  and 
unfortunately  fired  upon  the  natives,  who  opposed  his 
landing,  and  in  spite  of  shots,  which  wounded  one  of  them, 
kept  op  the  encounter  with  their  spears. 

In  no  perfunctory  spmt  <iid  Cook  conduct  his  survey  of 
the  coast.  Time  did  not  permit  him  to  explore  each  open- 
ing, but  hiii  charts  show  how  accurate  was  liis  work. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  the  dignity  of  history  to  point 
out  that  his  designation  of  Port  Jackson  was  early  mis- 
understood, and  repeatedly  ascribed  to  a  cause  for  which 
Cook  gave  no  warrant.  The  words  in  his  Journal  are : — 
^*  We  were  by  observation  in  the  latitude  of  33^  50"  south, 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  land  and  abreast  of  a  bay, 
wherein  there  appeared  to  be  safe  anchorage,  which  I  called 
Port  Jackson.**  How  little  do  Cook's  words  justify  the 
following  statement  in  a  **  History  of  New  South  Wales'' 
by  l>r.  J.  D.  Lang : — "  In  Captain  Cook's  chart  another 
oj>©ning  had  been  laid  down  on  the  authority  of  a  seaman 
of  the  name  of  Jackson,  who  had  seen  it  from  the  fore- 
top  nmHtbead,  and  from  whom  Captain  Cook,  who  con- 
ceived it  might  possibly  be  a  boat  harbour,  which  it  was  not 
worth  his  while  to  examine,  called  it  Port  Jackson." 
This  assertion  was  copied  for  many  years,  having  been 
originally  idle  surmiBe,  Cook*s  own  narrative,  however, 
contained  internal  evidence  bearing  strongly  against  it. 
He  frequently  named  places  after  tiie  person  who  first  saw 
them,  or  after  some  peculiarity  noticed  at  the  time,  and  it 
was  his  habit  to  record  his  reasons  wlien  affixing  such 
names. 

Point  Sutherland,  Point  Hicks,  Point  Upright  (on  account 
of  its  perpendicular  cliffs).  Mount  Dromedary,  Pigeon 
House,  Indian  Head,  Cape  Manifold,  Point  Hillock,  Mount 
Warning,  Broken  Bay,  the  Glass  Houses,  and  a  score  of 
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other  places  are  named  for  special  reasons  assigned,  and  it 
was  morally  certain  that  if  Port  Jackson  had  been  named 
after  one  of  the  ship's  company  the  fact  would  have  been 
noted. 

There  was,  moreover,  internal  evidence  in  Cook's  narrative, 
which,  though  not  conclusive,  pointed  strongly  to  another 
origin  of  the  naming  of  Port  Jackson.  In  **  Cook's  Journal " 
we  find  that  shortly  before  he  left  New  Zealand,  in  1770, 
he  wrote: — **This  bay  I  have  named  Admiralty  Bay,  the 
N.W.  point  Cape  Stephens,  and  the  E.  Point  Jackson,  after 
the  two  secretaries."  Even  if  no  other  evidence  were 
available  it  would  not  have  been  a  daring  assumption  to 
suppose  that  Cook  attached  the  name  of  the  Admiralty 
Secretary  to  Port  Jackson,  especially  when  it  is  seen  that, 
omitting  Broken  Bay  and  Cape  Three  Points  (named  after 
their  configuration),  the  very  next  name  given  by  Cook  on 
the  Australian  coast,  but  without  special  reason  assigned, 
was  that  of  the  other  Admiralty  Secretary  to  Port  Stephens. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  no  sailor  named 
Jackson  was  rated  in  the  books  of  the  Endeavour,^  The 
error  which  carelessness  created  was  fostered  perhaps  by 
the  fact  that  Sir  George  Jackson  changed  his  name  to 
Duckett  to  meet  the  provisions  of  a  will.  The  noble 
harbour  of  Sydney  still  rejoices  in  the  surname  given  by 
Cook.  The  Duckett  family  endeavoured  to  keep  alive  the 
connection  of  their  ancestor  with  the  navigator  by  inscrib- 
ing on  a  tombstone*^  the  fact  that  **  Captain  Cook,  of  whom 
he  was  a  zealous  friend  and  early  patron,  named  after  him 
Point  Jackson  in  New  Zealand  and  Port  Jackson  in  New 
South  Wales,"  but  carelessness  and  credulity  almost 
annulled  their  doings.  Quandoquidem  data  sunt  ipsis  quoque 
fata  sepulcris.  Of  Cook's  exploits  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
The  names  fixed  by  him  still  remain. 

The  chapter  of  his  troubles  when  the  Endeavour  struck 
near  Cape  Tribulation,  must  be  read  in  his  own  journal. 
The  resolute  constancy  with  which  in  that  lonely  spot  he 

*  Note  1894. — This  statement,  made  in  1883,  is  amply  confirmed  by  the 
publication  in  the  "Historical  Records  of  New  South  Wales,"  of  the 
names  of  the  crew  of  the  Endeavour,  amongst  whom  the  name  Jackson 
does  not  appear.  The  complete  list  is  also  published  in  ' '  Captain  Cook's 
Journal"  (1893),  by  Captain  Wharton. 

'  At  Bishop  Stortford,  Herts. 


combated  against  tlisease — infused  his  owii  unconquerable 
spirit  into  liis  men — and  repaired  his  vessel  on  tlie  shore  in 
a  bay  into  wliieb  lie  had  warped  her,  at  the  Endeavour 
River,  have  been  shown  perhaps  by  other  sailors;  l>nt  not 
always  have  like  issues  depended  on  success.  Tlie  dis- 
coverer, the  a[>propriator  for  his  country,  of  a  vast  con- 
tinent, must  have  had  many  high  and  ennobling  thoughts 
to  sanctify  and  promote  his  work.  The  loss  of  Cook  and 
his  ship  would  have  been  like  the  extinction  of  a  dynasty. 

On  the  7th  Aug.  the  Barrier  Eeef — called  by  Cook  the 
"Labyrinth" — so  hemnued  in  the  EnthnroHr  that  Cook 
and  Iiii^  officers  on  the  masthead  ''could  see  nothing  but 
breakers  all  the  way  from  the  south  round  by  the  east  as 
far  as  N.W.,  extending  out  to  sea  as  far  as  we  could  see. 
We  were  surrounded  on  every  side  with  dangers 
in  so  much  that  I  was  quite  at  a  Inss  which  way  to  steer 
wlien  the  weather  will  permit  us  to  get  under  sail.*'  A  gale 
came  on,  the  ship  drove,  in  spite  of  two  anchors,  *' until  we 
had  got  down  top  gallant  masts,  struck  yards  and  topmasts 
close  down,  and  made  all  snug/*  Then  the  Endemumr  "rid 
fast,"  T])ree  days  later  she  was  under  weigh  among  reefs. 
Cook  landed  on  Lizard  Island  to  obtain  a  view,  and  to  his 
mortilication  discovered  "another  reef  of  rocks."  He  found 
at  length  a  passage  (still  called  Cook's  Passage)  and  emerged 
(14th  Aug.)  to  the  eastward  of  the  Barrier,  * 'which  gave  us 
no  small  joy,  after  having  been  entangled  among  islands 
and  shoals,  more  or  less,  ever  since  tlie  2()th  May,  in  which 
time  we  liave  sailed  above  1^00  lea-gues  by  the  lead,  without 
ever  ha^arig  a  leadsuian  out  of  the  chains  when  the  ship 
was  under  sail,  a  cireimistance  that  perhaps  never  happened 
to  any  ship  before,  and  yet  it  was  here  absolutely  neces- 
sary.'^ 

Fresh  dangers  impended.  Before  (hiy break  (Iflth  Aug.) 
"the  roaring  of  the  surf  was  plaiidy  heard,  and  at  da,ybreak 
tlie  vast  foaming  })reaker8  were  too  plainly  to  be  seen  not  a 
mile  from  us,  towards  which  we  found  the  ship  was  carried 
by  the  waves  surprisingly  fast.  We  had  at  this  time  not 
an  air  of  wind,  and  the  depth  of  water  was  unfathomable, 
flo  that  there  was  not  a  possibility  of  anchoring.  In  this 
distressed  situation  weliad  }iothing  but  Providence  and  the 
smaH  assif^tajwe   that  boats  could  give  us  to  trust  to." 
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The  yawl  and  long-boat  towed  ahead;  sweeps  were  used 
abaft.  **We  were  not  above  80  or  100  yards  from  the 
breakers.  The  same  sea  that  washed  the  side  of  the  ship 
rose  in  a  breaker  prodigiously  high  the  very  next  time  it  did 
rise,  so  that  between  us  and  destruction  was  only  a  dismal 
valley,  the  breadth  of  one  wave,  and  even  now  no  ground 
could  be  felt  with  120  fathom. 

"The  pinnace  was  by  this  time  patched  up,  and  hoisted 
out,  and  sent  to  tow.  Still,  we  had  hardly  any  hopes  of 
saving  the  ship,  and  full  as  little  our  lives,  as  we  were  full 
ten  leagues  from  the  nearest  land,  and  the  boats  not 
sufficient  to  carry  the  whole  of  us.  Yet,  in  this  truly 
terrible  situation,  not  one  man  ceased  to  do  his  utmost,  and 
that  with  as  much  calmness  as  if  no  danger  had  been  near. 
All  the  dangers  we  had  escaped  were  little  in  comparison 
with  being  thrown  upon  this  reef,  where  the  ship  must  be 
dashed  to  pieces  in  a  moment." 

A  light  air  aided  the  efforts  of  the  crew ;  a  little  offing 
was  gained,  a  small  opening  in  the  reef  was  seen  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away;  Cook  strove  to  gain  it.  ** We  were  still  in 
the  very  jaws  of  destruction,  and  it  was  a  doubt  whether  or 
no  we  could  reach  this  opening.  ...  To  our  surprise, 
we  found  the  tide  of  ebb  rushing  out  like  a  mill-stream." 
Using  the  ebb.  Cook  obtained  an  offing  of  a  mile  and  a-half. 
Lieut.  Hicks  went  in  the  small  boat  to  examine  another 
small  opening,  and  reported  favourably.  **It  was  imme- 
diately resolved  to  try  to  secure  the  ship  in  it.  Narrow  and 
dangerous  as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  means  of 
saving  her  as  well  as  ourselves.  A  light  breeze  soon  after 
sprang  up  at  E.N.E.,  with  which,  the  help  of  our  boats  and 
a  flood  tide,  we  soon  entered  the  opening,  and  were  hurried 
through  in  a  short  time  by  a  rapid  tide  like  a  mill-race, 
which  kept  us  from  driving  against  either  side,  though  the 
channel  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a-mile  broad — having 
two  boats  ahead  of  us  sounding.  .  .  .  The  channel  we 
came  in  by  I  have  named  Providential  Channel.  .  .  .  It  is 
but  a  few  days  ago  that  I  rejoiced  at  having  got  without  the 
reef,  but  that  joy  was  nothing  when  compared  to  what  I 
now  felt  at  being  safe  at  an  anchor  within  it." 

The  name  "Providential  Channel"  remains  on  charts  to 
this  day;  but  it  was  not  until  1893  that  Captain  WIx^yV^w, 


l>y  publishing  Cook's  Log,  gave  Cook's  eloquent  words  to 
the  w or  1(1. 

Still  threading  his  way  and  naming  places  on  the  main- 
land until  he  reached  Cape  York,  Cook  entered  the  En- 
deavour Straits  '*in  great  hopes  that  we  had  at  last  found 
a  passage  in  the  Indian  Seas,"  and  *' confident  that  the 
eastern  coast  of  Australia  (from  lat.  Sis'"  S.)  was  never  seen 
or  visited  by  any  Europt^aii  before  us;  and,  notwithstanding 
I  liad  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  takeu  possession  of  several 
places  upon  this  coast,  I  now  once  more  hoisted  English 
colours,  and  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the 
Third  took  possession  of  the  whole  eastern  coast  from  the 
above  Uititude  down  to  this  place  by  the  name  of  New  South 
Wales,^  together  with  all  the  bays,  harbours,  rivers,  and 
inlands  situated  iipoi]  the  said  coast,  after  which  we  fired 
three  volleys  of  siuall  arms,  which  were  answered  by  the 
like  number  from  the  ship/' 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  *'an  open  Bea^  to 
the  westward**  and  that  he  had  thus  been  ''able  to  prove 

"  The  Atlniinilty  copy  and  Her  Majesty's  i;opy  of  Cook's  journal  iiichide 
tbe  won!  "Soiitlj,"  which  wwts  not  contained  in  the  copy  in  Ihe  hands  of 
>i  r.  Seertitary  Stephtsns. 

'*  Though  the  main  passage  now  Wars  the  name  of  Torrts,  Cook  caOed 
his  own  passage  Endeavour  Strait,  knowing  that  he  liad  ptissed  hetT>7*!en 
New  fUiinea  and  Austmlia.  When  Torres  passed  lie  sitppoaed  that  the 
lurid  be  saw  at  Cape  Yoik  was  an  ialand,  and  thfit  there  were  more 
ishind.s  to  tlie  soutluvard.  Couk  wna  thenfoie  the  real  discoverer,  for 
only  be  discovera  wlio  provt's.  Mr.  Major  {**KarIy  Voyaiies,"  &e, )  says 
that  whtn,  at  the  capture  of  Manilla  l>y  the  EngUsb  in  I7tj2,  it  waa  found 
that  Torres,  in  sailing  along  the  ooiith  coaat  of  New  tininea,  had  nn- 
wittingly  passed  through  the  strmit,  '*  Fialryinple  paid  a  fitting  tribute"  to 
Torres  by  giving  bis  nunie  to  the  strait^  "which  it  has  ever  since  retained.'' 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  Alexander  Dairy  in  ^jle  had  a  meaner  motive.  He 
had  applied  for  the  connnaiid  of  a  vea»el  sent  for  the  par|X>se  of  obtaining 
observaliona  of  the  transit  of  Venns  in  IT^tlt  anrl  Cf>ok  had  la^en  preferred. 
With  **Cook'fi  Voyages'  a  large  map,  *'by  Lieut^^iiant  H,  Roberts,  R.N.," 
was  pnbliiihed  in  1785.  In  that  map  the  name  of  Torres  was  not  used  ;  and 
it  ia  btiimge  that  the  Adnnralty  sanctioned  (if  indeed  they  ever  formally 
sanctioned)  the  cancelling  of  the  honour  acipiired  by  Cook.  Mr.  Major  waa 
aware  of  l)alrym]des  Irijuatiue  to  Cook,  for  in  Ids  **  I'iacoveries  of  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator'*  (London,  1H77I  bo  aaya  **il  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  Dalrymple  ,  .  ,  hydrographer  .  .  .  who  panted 
for  the  glory  of  discovering  a  great  Botitheni  continent,  shoold  have 
allowed  ills  jealousy  of  i'uptain  Cook's  appointment  to  ihe  Kitdfuvour 
to  lead  him  into  an  injurious  insinnation  that  the  great  captain's  dis- 
coveries an  the  eoaiit  of  New  Holland  were  the  result  of  bia  aeqnaintancc 
wjtJi  one  of  preexisiEHi  maps."     Perhaps  it  ia  now  too  late  to  renieily  tb« 
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that  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea  are  two  separate  lands 
or  islands,  which  until  this  day  hath  been  a  doubtful  point 
with  geographers,"  Cook  proceeded  to  New  Guinea,  having 
given  a  heritage  to  his  countrymen  beyond  the  power  of 
a  Kaiser  to  bestow.  Modestly  chronicling  his  doings  at 
New  Guinea,  Savu,  Batavia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Cook  concluded  his  narrative  by  saying  that  on  the  12th 
June,  1771,  **we  passed  Beachy  Head;  at  noon  *  we  were 
abreast  of  Dover;'  on  the  13th  we  anchored  in  the  Downs; 
and  soon  after  I  landed  in  order  to  repair  to  London/' 

The  formal  act  of  taking  possession  of  New  South  Wales 
produced  no  immediate  results.  America  was  yet  English. 
The  baleful  stars  of  Grenville  and  North  had  infected  the 
atmosphere  of  the  government,  but  there  might  yet  have 
been  a  lustration.  In  1765  the  accursed  Stamp  Act  was 
passed  ;  doomed  to  breed  strife  and  hatred  between  England 
and  her  children.  But  the  genius  of  Chatham,  the  wisdom 
of  Camden,  and  the  eloquence  and  vigour  of  Burke  and 
Barre  were  arrayed  against  Grenville  and  his  fatuous 
majority;  and  sanguine  men  might  still  have  hoped  that 
the  triumph  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  wise ;  that  America 
would  remain  a  friendly  gathering-ground  for  Englishmen 
seeking  their  fortunes  in  emigration  ;  that  so  great  a  crime 
as  the  violent  severance  of  her  colonies  would  not  be  perpet- 
rated by  English  statesmen  in  the  name  of  England.  The 
Stamp  Act  was  indeed  repealed  in  1766,  but  a  declaratory 
Bill  was  passed  which  neutralized  the  effect  of  the  repeal. 

Before  Cook  had  returned  from  New  South  Wales,  Lord 
North  was  minister,  and  maintenance  of  the  tea-duties  led 

injustice  done  to  Cook  by  the  jealous  hydrographer.  It  is  therefore  more 
incumbent  upon  the  historian  to  point  it  out.  How  little  the  maps  of  the 
sixteenth  century  could  have  aided  an  explorer  Mr.  Major  himself  shows. 
The  Dauphin  map  (1530)  is  extolled  as  laying  down  the  east  coast  of  New 
Zealand  But  it  makes  the  land  continuous  from  the  longitude  of  New 
Zealand  to  Cape  York  in  Australia  Moreover,  it  does  not  show  New 
Guinea.  In  one  of  the  maps  of  the  period  made  at  **  Dieppe  par  Nicolas 
Desliens,  1566,"  and  preserved  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  the 
same  features  occur,  and  between  Java  La  Grande  or  Australia  (which  ia 
represented  as  extending  far  southward  of  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn),  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  large  island  is  shown,  occupying  about  seven 
degrees  of  longitude  and  nearly  five  of  latitude.  On  the  principle  of  omne 
igiiotum  pro  magnifico  it  is  appropriately  styled  "  Isle  des  geantz."  Perhaps 
Swift  had  an  eye  upon  this  map  in  satirically  choosing  tiie  same  place  for 
his  Lilliput. 


to  the  severance  of  the  American  colonists  from  their 
kindred.  Vainly  did  Chatham  urge :  "  You  must  go 
throogli  the  work:  you  muBt  declare  you  have  no  right  to 
tax — then  tliej  may  trust  you — then  tliey  wiU  have  some 
contidence  in  you/*  B}^  a  Intter  irony  of  fate,  wibliin  a  few 
miles  of  a  phice  eaUed  **  Concord/"  the  iirst  fratricidal  blood 
was  shed  in  America  in  1775;  and  on  the  4th  July,  1776, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  agreed  to  in  a  con- 
Lgress  of  representatives.  Forced  on  by  events,  Washington 
"and  his  friemlH,  who  at  ilie  commencement  of  the  struggle 
desired  only  to  i*estore  the  ancient  state  of  things,  w^ere 
committed  to  that  absolute  severance  of  the  colonies  which 
England*s  enemies  and  the  seditious  among  her  subjects 
had  desked  from  the  lirst.  French  aid,  French  intrigues, 
Spanish  and  Dutch  coalitions,  an  armed  neutrality  in 
bEuBsia,  without  doubt  hastened  the  end,  but  no  earnest 
^over  of  Englaiul  or  America  could  have  hoped  for  any  good 
result  after  blood  had  been  shed  in  such  a  cause.  In  17BB 
the  people  of  England  pai<l  tlje  price  for  having  yielded  to 
iU-advice,  and  the  disaffected  colonies  were  recognized  aB 
sovereign  states.  With  178J3  also  came  a  change  in  the 
internal  government  of  England.  The  younger  Pitt,  who 
had  sympathized  with  his  father's  patriotic  protests 
against  ill-dealing  with  America,  was  called  to  the  liehn. 

Little  had  been  added  to  the  knowledge  obtained  by  Cook 
in  1770,  as  to  Australia.  Captaiti  Fnrneaux,  commanding 
the  Adrentntr,  being  separated  from  Cook's  ship,  the  lU'So- 
bidou  (on  Cook's  second  voyage),  visited  and  explore<l  the 
east  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  1773,  but  failed  to 
discover  that  there  was  a  strait  between  that  islaod  and 
the  mainland.  Cook  himself  (on  his  third  voyage)  visited 
Yan  Dieraen's  Land  m  1777<  He  remained  several  days 
in  Adventure  Bay,  and  described  the  land,  the  vegetation, 
and  the  natives  whom  he  saw,  and  whom  he  did  not  ill- 
treat. 

These  visits  may  have  caused  the  statesmen  in  England 
to  look  with  eyes  of  ownership  on  the  lately-found  lands. 
The  attention  of  the  French,  however,  had  been  invited 
also,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  English  government  were 
partly  actuated  by  a  desire  to  forestall  the  French,  who  as 
e^w/y  us  1 772  SBnt  two  ships  to  explore  in  the  South  Seas. 
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Had  the  French  founded  a  colony  it  is  not  probable  that 
under  their  management  it  would  have  prospered ;  and  if  it 
had,  it  would,  in  the  ensuing  wars,  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  English.  A  careful  study  of  published  and  unpublished 
contemporary  documents  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  English  were  always  on  the  alert  to  keep  the 
French  from  their  new  South  Land. 

The  disposal  of  convicts  was,  without  doubt,  one  element 
in  guiding  the  government  to  the  colonization  of  Australia. 

Transportation  to  the  States  in  America  was  rendered 
impossible  by  the  war  in  1775.  Precise  statistics  as  to  the 
numbers  transported  thither  between  the  years  1619  and 
1784  cannot  now  be  obtained  ;  but  an  official  estimate  made 
in  1790  stated  the  **  mercantile  returns"  as  £40,000  per 
annum,  **  about  2000  convicts  being  sold  for  iJ20  each." 
An  Act  (4  Geo.  IV,  c.  2)  explains  this  strange  process. 
The  court,  when  sentencing  prisoners,  was  empowered  to 
"  convey,  transfer,  and  make  over  such  offenders  to  the  use 
of  any  persons  contracting  for  their  transportation  to  tnem 
and  their  assigns  for  the  term  of  seven  years."  Accordingly 
the  "  contractors"  sold  the  prisoners  in  the  colonies  to 
settlers,  who  became  the  recognised  "  owners  or  proprietors" 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  for  a  term  of  years.  The  Home 
government  thus  strove  to  wash  its  hands  of  responsibility, 
the  contractors  made  more  or  less  profit  out  of  their 
brethren,  and  the  colonists  obtained  labourers  more  or  less 
valuable. 

When  the  American  Eevolution  ground  these  arrange- 
ments to  powder  so  far  as  the  United  States  were  concerned, 
the  English  government  sought  relief  from  the  accumulation 
of  convicts  by  sending  some  of  them  to  Africa. 

It  appears  from  a  paper  submitted  to  the  English  govern- 
ment in  1783  (when  Fox  and  North  were  in  power)  that,  in 
1775  and  1776  746  convicts  were  sent  to  Africa ;  that 
"334  died,  271  deserted  no  one  knows  where,  and  of  the 
remainder  no  account  could  be  given. "^^ 

••  **  Historical  Records  of  N.S.W.,"  vol.  i,  part  2,  p.  7.  Paper  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Matra,  who  communicated  also  with  members  of  the  Pitt 
ministry  at  later  dates.  Like  many  framers  of  plans  Matra  was  inaccur- 
ately speculative.  His  proposal  was  to  deport  American  loyalists  to 
Australia,  and  he  declared  that  **a  sum  not  exceeding  £3000  will  be  more 
than  adequate  to  the  whole  expense  of  Government." 


These  disastrous,  if  not  ahamefiil,  results  without  doubt 
influenced  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed 
in  1777,  in  resolving — *'  That  the  plan  of  establishinpf  a 
colon^^^  or  colonies  in  some  distant  part  of  the  globe,  and  in 
new  discovered  countries,  wliere  the  climate  is  healthy,  and 
where  the  means  of  support  are  attainable,  is  equally  agree* 
able  to  the  dictates  of  humiuiity  and  sound  polic^^  and 
might  prove  in  the  result  advantageous  to  navigation  and 
commerce/' 

A  second  resolution  was  to  the  effect  that  it  might  be 
useful  so  to  alter  the  laws  relating  to  transportation  to 
colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  as  to  ''  authorize 
the  8ame  to  any  part  of  the  globe  that  may  be  found 
expedient." 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  moreover  (Cook's  fellow -voyager), 
testified  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
177i)^^  tbat  in  his  opinion  '*  the  place  best  adapted"  for  a 
settlement  wbither  convicts  might  be  transported  was 
Botany  Bay.  lie  furnished  particulars  as  to  the  needs  of 
such  a  settlement  with  regard  to  food,  implements,  seeds, 
tools,  A:c,;  and  **  being  aslced  whether  he  conceived  the 
motlier  country  was  likely  to  reap  any  beneiit  from  a  colony 
established  in  Botany  Bay,  he  replied — *  If  the  people  formed 
among  themselves  a  civil  government,  they  would  neces- 
saril}'  increase,  and  find  occasion  for  many  European  com- 
modities J  and  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  tract  of 
land  such  as  New  Holland,  which  was  larger  than  the 
whole  of  Europe,  would  furnish  matter  of  advantageous 
return.' '' 

Lord  North's  administration  was  not  to  see  his  Western 
crimes  redeemed  by  any  successes  in  the  East,  and  it  may 
well  be  conceived  that  while  war  was  ragmg  in  1779, 
neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  cared  for  colonization  at 
Botany  Bay.  Neither  did  liis  short-lived  coalition  with 
Fox  after  the  fall  of  the  Shelburne  ministry  yield  any 
results  from  the  report  of  the  committee  before  which  Sh' 
Joseph  Banks  had  given  evidence.  It  was  reserved  for 
Pitt  and  bis  hiends  who  took  ulJice  with  him  in  Dec.  1783 
to  confront  the  problem. 


**1L  of  ConmioUB  Journal,"  vol.  xxxTiii  p.  311. 


In  1784  an  Act  was  passed  which  empowered  the  Crown 
to  appoint  hy  Order-in-Council  any  place  deemed  fitting  for 
the  tranaportation  of  convicts  to  it. 

For  a  brief  time  it  was  thought  that  Southern  Africa 
would  be  selected,  and  Orders-in -Council  on  tlie  subject 
were  passed  in  1785. 

A  ship  (the  X^nttilus)  was  sent  to  explore  the  African 
coastj  but  the  report  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  unlit  for 
settlement.  A  discusBion  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  subject  (April,  1785),  Burke  assailed  the 
project  as  cruel,  and  Pitt  recommended  him  not  to  make 
statements  **  without  any  better  authority  than  report." 
Let  him  wait  for  the  returns  called  for, 

{Such  was  the  report  made  in  the  days  when  Parlia- 
mentary reporting  made  no  pretensions  to  verbal  accuracj,) 

Ere  long  the  occupation  of  New  South  Wales  was  re- 
solved upon  b}^  Pitt's  ministry.  Orders  in  Council  were 
passetl,  and  within  three  years  of  his  accession  to  office  the 
plan  of  colonization  was  matured.  The  name  of  Thomas 
Townshend  (Lord  Sydney,  comiected  by  marriage  with 
Pitt's  family)  was  coupled  with  the  scheme  under  which 
that  plan  was  matured;  Lord  Sydney  being  the  Secretary 
of  State  immediately  charged  with  carrying  it  on.  A 
scheme  so  vast  in  importance  and  so  onerous  in  execution 
must  nevertheless  be  credited  to  the  head  of  the  ministry 
of  the  day,  without  whose  approval  and  co-operation  Lord 
Sydney  could  have  neither  originated  nor  carried  it  out, 
whatever  he  might  have  suggested.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  as  be  had  joined  the  elder  Pitt  hi  denounc- 
ing the  American  war,  he  may,  with  the  younger,  have 
hoped  to  redress  in  the  south  the  misfortunes  of  the 
west.  That  they  had  some  othar  motive  beyond  the 
mere  removal  of  convicts  is  apparent  to  those  who  reHect 
that  there  were  many  nearer  places  to  wliich  convicts 
could  be  sent  at  less  expense,  and  that  efforts  were  made 
as  soon  as  possible  to  induce  free  settlers  to  make  Aus- 
tralia their  home.  That  their  motives  were  not  suthciently 
apppreciated  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  taunted  with  having  created  a  settlement  which 
would  be  a  perpetual  drain  upon  the  mother-coimtry  for  a 
supply  of  food. 


In  1789,  a  work  published  by  subacriptiou  (by  Stockdale), 
and  dedicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Sahsbury  (Lord  Chamber- 
lain of  the  Household),  professed  to  make  public  all  that 
was  known  of  '*  the  settlement  at  Sydney  Cove,"  and  to  be 
** compiled  from  authentic  papers  obtained  from  the  f^overn- 
ment  departments/'  The  subscription  list  iiichided  the 
names  of  Pitt  tlie  Prime  Minister,  Adding  ton  the 
Speaker,  and  many  other  members  of  Parliament,  and  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  work  reflected  the  opinions 
of  the  da}^  as  to  the  formation  of  the  settlement.  It  stated 
that  the  expedition  was  **  occasioned  by  motives  of  legisla- 
tive policy,  carried  on  by  public  authority,  and  concluded 
by  a  fixed  establishment  in  a  country  very  remote  ;*'  that 
the  discovery  of  the  east  coast  by  Captain  Cook  gave  the 
English  the  decided  title  of  **  prior  discovery;"  and  that 
this,  with  the  favourable  accounts  of  the  east  coast  as  com- 
pared with  other  portions  of  Australia,  decided  '*the  choice 
of  the  British  government  in  appointing  a  place  for  the 
banishment  of  a  certain  class  of  criminals;''  that  **the 
cause  of  the  determination  to  send  out  in  this  manner  the 
convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation  was,  as  is  well 
known,  the  necessary  cessation  of  their  removal  to  America, 
and  the  inconveniences  experienced  in  the  otlier  modes  of 
destination  adopted  after  tliat  period/'  Between  trans- 
portation to  America,  and  transportation  to  Australia,  there 
was,  however,  a  wide  distinction.  Convicts  sent  to  America 
were  conveyed  by  contractors  who  parted  with  tliem  for  a 
consideration  to  the  colonists,  and  *' were  obliged  to  prove, 
by  certificates,  that  they  had  disposed  of  the  convicts 
according  to  the  intention  of  tlie  law/'  In  x\ustralia  there 
were  no  colonists  craving  for  labourers,  and  the  government 
were  compelled  to  establish  a  society  in  the  first  instance. 
Of  this  society  in  one  aspect  the  governor  might  be  looked 
upon  as  having  been  the  head  gaoler,  but  in  another  as  the 
counsellor  and  patriarch.  All  laws  and  regulations,  all 
care  and  providence  for  the  well-beiiig  and  sustenance  of  the 
infant  community  flowed  from  him. 

Men  in  small  states  exhibit  the  same  wants  and  require 
the  same  assistance  and  control  as  they  do  in  large  ones; 
and  where  everythmg  had  to  be  provided  in  the  tirst 
Instance  by  the  government  and  every  subsequent  enterprise 
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needed  the  fostering  hand  of  the  governor  in  promoting 
agriculture  and  the  arts  which  sustain  life,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  man  was  brought  face  to  face  with  an  experi- 
ment of  which  there  was  no  previous  example,  and  the 
difficulties  of  which  were  enormously  augmented  by  remote- 
ness from  the  mother  country.  His  was  not  the  task  of 
Cortes  or  Pizarro — to  conquer  and  control  a  civilized  com- 
munity by  force  of  arms.  Nor  had  a  colony  been  previously 
founded  in  the  manner  now  to  be  attempted. 

To  found  a  colony  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  was 
for  members  of  any  state  to  migrate  to  a  chosen  site.  They 
carried  with  them  their  slaves,  numerous  enough  to  prevent 
scarcity  of  labourers  in  the  new  land,  and  they  were  npt  far 
removed  from  the  parent  state. 

To  establish  a  military  colony  by  dispossessing  or  enslaving 
the  previous  inhabitants,  and  by  throwing  over  the  new- 
comers the  awful  aegis  of  Eoman  protection,  was  merely  to 
give  to  the  latter  with  a  high  hand  the  accumulated  pro- 
ducts of  previous  generations  of  labourers  and  capitalists. 

To  neither  of  these  methods  was  there  anything 
analogous  in  the  experiment  undertaken  by  the  ministry  of 
Pitt.  Labour  was  to  be  compulsory,  but  it  was  that  of 
criminals  under  sentence.  There  were  no  fruits  of  other 
men's  labour  to  appropriate.  To  preserve  peace  and  secure 
order,  a  military  force  was  to  be  maintained  ;^^  but  it  was 
to  be  maintained  under  governors,  to  whom  was  delegated 
the  task  of  making  the  settlement  a  nucleus  from  which 
other  settlements  should  swarm,  so  that  the  new  South 
Continent  might  become  the  undisputed  possession  of  the 
British  Crown,  and  the  future  home  of  millions  of  the 
British  people. 

The  problem  before  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  was  a  mixed 
one.     He  had  to  secure  the  new  land  for  his  country.     He 

•*  Dairy mple,  the  hydrographer,  denounced  the  colony.  The  govern- 
ment would,  he  said,  be  utterly  unable  to  control  the  convicts,  who  would, 
as  buccaneers,  become  the  terror  of  the  seas,  and  a  disgrace  to  England 
and  the  world.  In  a  philanthropic  spirit  "the  benevolent  Howard," 
seeing  the  miseries  of  convicts  in  the  gaols  and  hulks,  deplored  that 
penitentiaries  were  not  built  at  Islington,  and  that  the  designs  of  himself 
and  Dr.  Fothergill  had  been  defeated  by  those  who  "  adopted  the  ex- 
pensive, dangerous,  and  destructive  scheme  of  transportation  to  Botany 
Bay." — Memoirs  of  John  Howard  the  Philanthropist,  p.  533.  LondoUv 
1818. 
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wished  also  to  provide  a  plaee  for  the  banishment  of 
criminals.  The  restless  energy  with  which  fresh  pointB 
were  from  time  to  time  occopied  under  orders  from  England 
shows  that  the  mere  providing  of  a  ^^aol  was  not  the  sole 
motive  for  the  founding  of  New  Soutli  Wales.  Moreover, 
the  commission  of  the  first  Governor  gave  him  command  of 
the  whole  east  coast  of  Australia,  a  space  far  too  wide  to  be 
required  for  the  holdieg  of  a  few  convicts.  Tliat  Pitt's 
measures  have  resulted  in  the  securing  of  the  whole 
continent  is  a  fact  which  no  one  can  deny.  Whether  othex^ 
measures  woukl  have  insured  a  similar  result  may  be 
specuhited  upon,  but  cannot  now  be  proved  ;  neither  can  it 
be  affirmed  that  for  such  otlier  measures  Pitt  could  have 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  For  the  pohtician  in 
1780  tlie  question  was — If  this  he  the  only  practicable  way 
of  appropriating  these  new  lands,  is  it,  on  the  whole,  wise  so 
to  secure  them  ?  Assuming  that  voluntary  emigrants  wnll 
go  to  the  United  States  or  to  Canada,  rather  than  to  the 
antipodes,  shall  we,  by  means  of  transportation,  insure  the 
forced  occupation  of  these  new  realms  ? 

Weighmg  these  considerations,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  easy  censure  of  critics,  after  the  fact,  who  condemn  the 
institution  of  transportation,  is  altogether  justiiied,  unless 
the  objector  will  accept  the  condition  that,  unless  it  could  be 
colonized  without  transportation,  Australia  ought  not  to 
have  been  colonized  at  all  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that 
Bacon  was  right  when  he  said  that  it  was  *'a  shameful  and 
unblessed  thing  to  take  tlie  scum  of  the  people,  and  wicked 
and  condemned  men,  to  be  the  people  with  whom  you  plant; 
and  not  only  so,  but  it  spoileth  the  plantation ;  for  they  will 
ever  live  like  rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be  lazy  and 
do  mischief,  and  spend  victuals,  and  be  quickly  weary,  and 
then  certify  over  to  their  country,  to  the  discredit  of  the 
plantation/* 

Of  aU  these  evils,  which  Bacon  foreboded,  Australia  has 
been  the  scene.  After-generations  reaped  the  crop  sown  hi 
1788.  But  the  House  of  Commons  in  1787  was  not  as  wuse 
as  Bacon,  and  had  he  then  been  in  it  he  might  have  yielded 
to  tbe  necessity  of  secm'mg  the  land  in  the  Jirst  instance  by 
transporting  convicts  to  a  place  so  distant  that  no  colonists 
would  go  thithev  at  their  own  expense.      The  ancient  mode 


of  colonizatkin  could  not  be  practised  by  those  ^ybo  couM 
not  carry  with  tbem  slaves  outnumbering  teu  times  tbe 
citizens  tbemselves. 

Tbe  tbeory  of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  bad  not  been 
propounded  ui  tbe  time  of  Pitt;  and  wben  it  was  made 
known,  lialf  a  centmy  later >  it  %vas  scarcely  mideratood,  and 
only  balf-heartedly  embraced  by  tbose  who  were  nnable  to 
confute  ity  propounder.  To  this  day  it  is  sometimes  urged 
that  its  object  was  to  do  what  Wakefield  always  denied  to 
be  even  a  necessary  pai*t  of  it.  It  is  spoken  of  as  if  its 
main  intention  was  to  sell  land  at  a  high  price,  in  oriler  to 
create  an  innuigration  fund  with  which  to  import  labourers 
and  depress  the  cost  of  labour.  Wakeflekb  on  the  con- 
trary, declared  that  his  object  was  to  establish  *'a  sufficient 
price"  to  prevent  the  unwholesome  distraction  of  labourers 
from  the  emplo>^nent  most  useful  to  the  colony  by  the 
facihties  atforde<l  them  in  new  countries  to  become  pre- 
maturely land-owners  and  employers  themselves. 

**  The  putting  of  moucy/'  he  aays/*  "  Into  the  coloDial  exchequer  would 
not  have  hcen  aeaignefl  b}-  the  govts rnnie lit.  The  getting  of  money  by  Iho^ 
government  wouhl  be  tlie  resnlt  of  seUing  land  instead  of  giving  it  away;-^ 
but  as  the  only  oljject  of  selling  instead  of  giving  is  one  totally  diatinct 
from  tliiit  of  pi'odueiug  revenue -namely,  to  prevent  labourers  from  turn- 
ing into  landowners  too  soon  — the  pecuniary  reault  would  be  unintended, 
one  might  almost  say  nnexrpected.  So  completely  ia  production  of  revenue 
a  mere  incident  of  the  price  of  land,  that  tlie  price  ought  to  be  tmpoaed,  if 
it  ought  to  be  imposed  under  any  eiroumabtincea,  even  though  the  purchase- 1 
money  were  throT,\ni  away.  This  last  proposition  is  tbe  sliarpest  test' 
to  which  the  theory  of  a  sufficient  price  can  be  aiibndtted  ;  but  if  it  will 
not  stand  this  test,  if  tlie  proposition  ia  not  true,  the  theory  is  false. 
Assuming  it  not  to  be  false,  the  money  arising  frE>ni  the  sale  of  land 
ia  a  fun<l  raised  without  a  pur^^oBe,  unavoidably,  incidentally »  tdniost 
accidentally.  It  is  a  fund,  tlierefore^  without  a  destination.  There 
would  be  im  undertfl<king,  no  tacit  obligation  even^  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  disnose  of  the  fund  in  any  particular  way.  .  .  .  But  if 
tbe  object  were  the  utmost  possilde  increase  of  the  population,  wealth, 
and  greatness  of  our  Empire,  then  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  revenue 
acciiiing  from  tlie  sale  of  waste  land  would  be  called  an  emigration  fund, 
and  be  expended  in  conveying  pat>r  people  of  the  labouring  class  from  the 
mother  country  to  the  eolonies.  ,  -  .  Altogether  the  effect  of  devoting 
the  pnrchaae-mouey  of  1an<l  to  emigration  would  be  to  accelerate  greatly  the 
rat«  of  colonization,  and  to  augment  more  quickly  than  by  any  other  die- 
poaition  of  the  fund,  the  population,  wealth,  and  greatness  of  the  Empire.'* 

But  to  commence  colonizing  umler  Wakefield's  theory, 
there  is  needed  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  persons  to 


**  "A  View  of  the  Art  of  Colonisation/'  (Loudon,  LH49.)    E.  C4.  Wakefiald. 


become  owners  of  land  in  the  new  territory.  We  know 
that  no  such  desire  existed  as  regarded  Australia  when 
Pitt  reBoh^ed  to  occupy  the  scene  of  Cook's  diBcoveries. 
The  intention  being  good,  he  deserves  well  of  his  country 
who  avails  himself  of  the  only  practical  means  of  accom- 
plishing his  purpose,  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  Pitt'a 
object  was  patriotic,^* 

A  colony  such  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen  had 
been  rent  from  England  m  spite  of  warnings  from  his 
father.  A  jealous  continent  was  banded  together  to  aid  the 
insurgent  colonists;  only  the  kindred  race  of  the  Germana 
abstaining  from  unfriendliness.  The  sun  of  England  was 
said  to  be  setting,  her  humiliation  complete.  Submitting 
herself  not  to  the  gusts  of  popular  passion,  nor  to  the 
exigencies  of  party,  but  to  the  genius  of  a  man  who  rose 
above  party  and  dared  to  keep  his  equal  w^ay  despite  the 
clamour  of  the  crowd,  England  was  able,  before  tlie  federa- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  completed  in  1789,  to  found 
a  new  state  into  which,  within  three  generations,  her 
■children  were  to  be  absorbed  by  millions,  and  wbere  they 
may  yet  flourish,  as  her  children,  till  some  ill-omened 
North  or  Grenville  shall  be  permitted,  while  public  atten- 

"  In  the  *'Hiatory  of  N  8  W.  from  the  Records-^  the  Editor  devotes 
many  pages  to  the  disparagement  of  Pitt's  claim  to  any  credit  for  the 
settlement  of  Aiiatraliu,.  He  admits  that  *'tlie  proposal  to  occupy  the 
territory  necessarily  required  the  sanction  of  the  Prime  Minister/*  but 
thinks  that  **  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  appealed  to  liia  imagination  or 
stirred  the  current  of  his  ambition."  He  adds  fp,  ^^81)  tliat  *' there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  foundation  for  the  idea,  to  which  some  writers  have 
given  expression^  that  the  scheme  for  the  settlement  waft  matured  by  Pitt, 
still  lees  that  it  originated  with  lujn  in  a  patriotic  desire  to  create  new 
colonies  in  place  of  the  old. "  The  writers  alluded  to  are  not  named,  but 
flurely  they  may  urge  that  Pitt's  object  in  adopting  the  scheme  was  pa- 
triotic,  and  that  by  adoption  of  it  he  founded  a  new  state  which  nothing 
but  w^iekedne&a  or  folly  can  detach  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Barton 
hints  in  aoveral  pasHinges  that  there  was  reaUy  no  idea  of  founding  an 
Australian  eoh:>ny  as  an  equivalent  for  the  states  in  Americji,  but  in  one 
passage  he  generously  proves  that  the  idea  existed.  He  quotes  these  Hues 
pnbUahed  in  1786:  — 

*'Let  no  one  think  much  of  a  trifling  expense; 

Who  knows  what  may  happen  a  hundred  ^^ears  hence? 

The  losa  of  America  what  can  repay? 

New  colonies  seek  for  at  Botany  Bay  I" 

Asauredly  the  satirist  of  17H6  might  have  wondered  if  he  had  been  tohl 
that  in  a  huiifireil  years  a  writer  would  assert  that  the  satirist  invented 
the  **  idea''  in  order  to  quiz  it. 
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tion  is  otherwise  engaged,  to  commit  his  country  to  the  old 
course  of  folly;  or  until  some  colonial  Cleon  may,  to  effect 
his  own  mean  purposes,  succeed  in  inducing  the  colonists 
to  sever  themselves  from  their  ancestral  heritage. 

Fervent  aspirations  are  felt  in  the  colonies  as  well  as  in 
England  for  a  happy  continuance  of  union.  It  should  be 
easy  to  maintain  what  so  many  millions  desire.  But  man 
is  more  potent  for  evil  than  for  good.  Eepresentative 
assemblies  tolerate  any  conduct  of  their  leader  until  they 
have,  for  their  own  purposes,  determined  to  be  rid  of  him  ; 
and  mischief  is  often  done,  of  which  few  at  the  time 
approve,  and  which  not  many  have  thought  about  at  all. 
We  ought  to  be  wiser  than  our  forefathers  by  reason  of 
their  experience,  but  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  we  are. 
Nay,  to  the  extent  to  which  material  science  makes  men 
proud,  some  of  them  are  so  much  less  wise  than  their  fore- 
fathers, that  they  would  plunge  back  into  the  moral  chaos 
which  preceded  Christianity.  A  people  which  builds  its 
hopes  only  on  material  progress  may  prosper  for  a  time, 
but  the  severest  punishment  which  can  be  dealt  to  it  is  to 
allow  it  to  obtain  its  end.  Without  patriotism,  without 
honour,  and  without  real  friends,  it  will  sink  into  a  state 
which  will  enable  the  strong  man  to  take  away  the  goods 
to  obtain  which  it  devoted  its  energies.  Evertere  domos 
totas,  optantibus  ipsis,  Difaciles.  Englishmen,  at  home  or 
abroad,  who  love  their  country,  cannot  but  tremble  for  her 
future,  if  they  see  patriotism  discarded  in  favour  of  sordid 
calculations  of  gain.  If  to  be  cosmopolitan  be  to  have  no 
ties  of  natural  affection,  and  if  nationality  is  to  be  cast  off 
as  a  worn-out  garment  unfitted  for  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  creature  which  will  be  left  will  be  but  the  dregs  of  an 
Englishman,  and  the  citizen  of  the  world  will  be  of  a 
lower  order  than  one  whose  joys  "imprint  the  patriot 
passion  on  the  heart." 

While  the  German  race,  our  kindred  of  the  past,  have 
yearned  so  intensely  for  a  United  Germany,  and  have 
wreaked  their  yearning  into  deeds ;  while  our  immediate 
kindred  at  Washington  have  freely  cast  upon  the  national 
altar  the  wealth  which  their  decriers  taunted  them  for 
worshipping;  while  other  nations  give  signs  of  similar 
fervour, — England  has  been  openly  counselled  to  throw  off 


her  children,  and  her  children  are  nrged  by  the  same 
adviriers  to  abandon  their  allegiance.  As  jet  the  tempter 
has  been  rebuked  and  the  slianie  avoided  ;  but  it  was 
currently  believed  that  had  it  not  been  for  tiie  efforts  of  a 
few,  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry  were  prepared  to  recommend 
disruption^"^  of  the  Empire,  as  a  portion  of  the  policy  to 
which  England  was  committed  in  1809. 

When  the  colonization  of  New  South  Wales^^  was  re- 
solved upon,  Lord  Sydney  was  influential  in  selecting  the 
first  Governor.  Trained  to  the  sea,  Arthur  Pl)illip  was 
successful  in  obtaining  promotion,  and  after  the  peace  of 
1763  devoted  himself  to  country  pursuits.  He  was  adven- 
turous enough  to  offer  his  services  to  Portugal  in  her  war 
witli  Spain,  until  the  outbreak  of  war  between  lingland 
and  France  brought  him  back  to  active  service  in  the 
Euglish  navy.  After  the  peace  of  1783  short  time 
elapsed  before,  in  17RtJ,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  H.M.S.  SirhtSf  and  to  lead  the  new  band  of 
adventurers.  The  powers  to  be  conferred  upon  him  were 
vast.  The  nature  of  the  settlement  was  new;  it  con- 
sisted only  of  criminals  and  their  custodians.  A  successful 
riot  might  overwhelm  the  government  in  a  day,  while 
montlis  would  elapse  before  the  Governor  could  communi- 
cate with  England. 

Legislation  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  convey  new 
powers.  Former  statutes  on  the  subject  of  transportation 
had  legahzed  transportation,  had  empowered  the  Crown 


'*  8iiKi?  the  publication  of  the  text  in  ISS:^,  Mr.  tilftdstone  has  proved 
Ilia  caUoiianesa  hy  piopoaiiig  tlie  dLaruptioii  of  the  Unittnl  Kingdom  itself, 
and  by  denouncing  the  **  black gntirtli^m"  displayed  by  Pitt  in  effecting 
the  union  of  Ireland  with  Enghimi.  When  Lord  Brabourne,  in  1886, 
commented  in  Bhtckuood'i^  iVatjazhie  on  GhtdBtono's  BctirrOous  refer*^nce 
to  Pitt^  (iladatone  (compelled  at  the  same  time  to  atlmit  *'^thc  fair  and 
temperate  tone  of  Lord  Brabonrne's  article  generally")  wrote  that  **the 
mere  pliniae  *  blackguard  ism'  was  never  meant  for  piiljljcation.*' 

'■  Contemporary  accounts  dwell  but  little  on  the  formation  of  the  aettle- 
nient.  Lord  Stanhope^  in  bis  *'  Life  of  Pitt"  [vol  i,,  p.  2^H)^  says,  however: 
**  In  this  session  of  17S7  was  passed  the  measure  wliieb  lairt  tl«e  foundation 
of  new  colonies  scarcely  les«  importunt  than  those  whicli  we  had  recently 
lost.  The  want  of  some  fixed  place  for  penal  exile  had  been  severely  felt 
ever  aiiice  the  American  War,  and  tbe  accumulation  of  prisoners  at  home 
was  counteracting  the  benevolent  eflTorts  of  Howard  for  tbe  ioiprovement 
of  the  Britisb  gaols.  The  discoveries  of  Captain  Look  were  now  remem- 
bered a?id  turned  t<y  practical  account/' 
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(M  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  5fi)  '*  to  appoint  places  witliin  or  out  of 
His  Majesty's  dominions  to  which  felons  could  be  conveyed 
or  trauBported,"  and  Lad  authorized  a  specified  court  *'  to 
order  such  offenders  to  he  transferred  to  the  use  of  any 
person  or  persons  and  his  or  their  assigns,  who  shall 
contract  for  the  due  performance  of  yuch  tran*^portation,'' 
Conditional  pardons  were  authorized.  On  condition  of 
transportation  offenders  were  to  he  transferred  to  con- 
L  tractors  for  the  due  performance  of  transportation; 
■  penalties  were  prescribed  for  attempts  to  rescue  felons 
Plunder  care  of  contractors,  and  the  penalty  for  a  convict's 
retm*n  was  death.  One  of  the  earliest  statutes  in  1787 
(27  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  2)  cootains  in  three  clauses  the  scheme 
for  the  new  order  of  transportation  and  the  constitution 
provided  for  the  new  colony.     After  reciting  the  provisions 

Pof  24  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  56,  it  declares  that — 
"  Wlieieas  Ris  Majesty  by  two  several  orders  bearing  date  respectively 
on  the   6th  day  of  Bee.,  lt86,  hath  judged  fit   by  and  with   the  advice 
of  his   Privy  Coimcil  to  dej^ilare  and  appoint  the  pkice  to  which  certain 
offenders  tiiittieil  in  two  liata  to  the  aakl  several  Ordera-in  Council  annexed 
shoidd  be  transported  for  the  time  or  tcrnia  in  their  said  several  sentences, 
I      mentioned  to  be  the  eivatern  cotiBt  of  New  South  Wales,  or  florae  one  or 
Bother  of  the  ishmds  adjacent,  and  whereas  Sir  JanieB  Eyre  knight  antl  Sir 
^P Beaumont  Hotiiani  knight,  two  of  tlie  barons  of  His  Majetiity's  Court  of 
"  Excliequer  of   the   Degree  of   tbe  C\dffe,     .     .     .     did  (30th   Dec.    1786) 
order  that  the  said  several  offenrlers  in  the  said  two  Hsts  of  the  said  several 

tOrders-in  Council  annexed  slioidd  }>e  transported  to  the  place  and  for  the 
time  and  terms  aforesaiil,  and  whereas  it  may  be  found  bcceasaiy  that  a 
colony  and  a  ci\il  government  should  be  estabUshed  in  the  place  to  which 
'       such  convicts  ahall  bo  transported,     -     ,     .     and  that  a  Court  of  Criminal 
J      Jurisdiction  should  also  be  eatablished  within  such  place  as  afore«ai<l  with 
^  authority  to  proceed  in  a  more  summary  way  than  h  used  within  this  realm 
^B according  to  the  known  and  eatablishcd  laws  tlicrcof — 
^      **Be   it   therefore   enacted     .      .      .      that    His    Majesty    may   bjr   his 
Commission  nnder  the  (Jreat  t^eal  authorize  the  person  to  be  appointetl 
tiovernor  or  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the  abeence  of  the  tiovernor  of 
such  place  as  aforesaid  to  convene  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may 
require  a  Court  of  Judicature  for  the   trial  and  pimishment  of  all  anch 
outragCB  and  ndsbehaviours  as  if  committed  within  this  realm  would  be 
deemed  and  taken  according  to  the  laws  of  this  country  to  be  treason  or 
^1  niispritiirm  thereof,  felony  or  ndsdemcanour,  which  Court  shall  consist  of 
H  the  Judge  Advocate  to  be  appointed  in  and  for  such  place,  together  with 
^BsLX  oliiccrB  of    His  Majesty's  forces  by  sea  or  land^  which  C^ourt  shall 
^■proceed  to  try  such  offenders  by  calling  such  ofFendcrts  respectively  before 
^f  that  Court  and  causing  the  charge  against  him,  her,  or  them  respet^tively 
'       to  be  rcail  over ;  which  charge  shall  always  be  reduced  into  writing  and 
shall  be  exhibited  to  the   said  Court  by  the  Judge  Advocate,   and  by 
examining  witnesses  upon  oath  to  lie  adminiatered  by  such  Court,  aa  well 
I  for  as  agaiust  aueli  ofrcndcra  respectively,  and  afterwards  iv.d\vu\^vt\^  \i^ 


CONSTITUTIOJSr  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


the  opinion  of  the  major  part  of  the  peraona  oomposmg  ancb  Court  that  the 
f^  party  ucciiaed  is  or  is  not,  as  the  case  shall  appear  to  them,  guilty  of  the 
charge^  and  hy  pionoiuuing  judgiTiect  therein  (as  upon  a  couviction  hy 
verdict)  of  Jeiith  if  the  offence  he  capital,  or  of  such  corporal  punishment 
not  exteiidiog  Uy  capital  punishment  as  to  the  said  Court  shall  seem  meet; 
and  in  cases  not  capital  hy  pronouncing  judgment  of  anch  corporal  punish- 
ment not  extending  to  hfc  or  limh  as  to  the  said  Court  shall  seem  meet." 

Clause  2  jDiovides  that  the  provost-marshal  or  other 
officer  to  he  apiiointed  for  that  purpose  by  such  Governor 
shall  caiLtie  the  execution  of  Hueh  judgment^  according  to 
the  %YarFant  under  hand  and  Beal,  and  not  otherwise. 
** Provided  always  that  execution  shaU  not  he  had  or  done 
upon  any  capital  convict  or  convicts  unless  five  persons 
present  in  such  court  shall  concur  .  .  ,  until  the 
proceedings  shall  have  been  transmitted  to  His  Majesty 
and  by  him  approved." 

Clause  H  enacts  that  the  said  court  shall  be  a  Court  of 
Hecord,  and  have  all  powers  iiicident  there  to. ^"^ 

Phi  hips'  commission  (of  *2nd  April)  gave  him  power   to 
pardon  and  reprieve,  to  "execute  martial  law  in  time  of  1 
mvasion  or  other  times  when  by  law  it  may  be  executed," 
to  raise  monies  by  w-arrant,  to  grant  hiudsj  &e. 

Surely  more  vast  powers  were  never  conferred  upon  any 
individual  by  an  Act  of  a  legislature  and  the  fiat  of  a  liing; 
and  yet  there  is  to  be  traced  some  tenderness  of  the  life 


'^  Phillip's  fii-fit  coiuuiisaion  as  Governor  waa  dated  V2th  Oct.,  17SI> 
{nearly  two  months  hefore  New  South  Wales  was  named  l>y  an  order  as  a 
.place  to  which  convicts  might  be  sent),  and  it  made  him  (iovernor  of  all 
I  the  **  territory'  called  New  South  Wales/*  An  ampler  L-ommisHioii  defining 
his  powers  was  issued  on  the  2nd  April,  1787.  On  the  saiu«  day  Letters 
Patent  coostitiiitiiig  the  Coinrts  of  Law  were  issued,  tho  Criminal  Court 
being  apeciaUy  authorized  to  proceed  more  summarily  than  was  lawful  in 
Knglaod.  On  the  5th  May,  Letters  Patent  coiistitiitiiig  the  Vice-Admimlty 
Court  were  issued.  The  eomposition  ot  the  Court  was  fixed.  The  (iover- 
nor, the  Lieiiteiian I  Governor,  the  Commissary,  the  Surveyor  of  [.anda,  and 
certain  eaptains  and  lieutenanttt  were  named.  An  order  resneetiug  **  Trial 
of  Pinit^s,"  made  on  l20th  April,  had  similarly  enumeratea  the  commis- 
aionera,  thus: — **  Arthur  Phillip,  K3(|»,  (lOvernor,  or  the  (:Jovernor  for  the 
time  being;  Rohert  Ross,  Esq,,  Lieut. -Gov,,  or  the  Lieut. -(iov»  for  the 
time  being;  Andrew  Miller,  Esq.,  Commissary  of  Stores  ami  Provisions 
(or,  &.C.);  Augaatus  Alt,  Esq*,  Surveyor  of  Lands  (or,  &c.) ;  -John  Hunter, 
Esq,,  Captain  of  the  Sirittti;  William  Bradley,  Kscj.,  Ist  LieiUeuant;  Philip 
C^iciley  King,  Esq.,  2nd  Lieutenant ;  George  William  Maxwell,  Esq. ,  Hrd  Lieu- 
'tenant;  Henry  Lidghird  Ball,  Esq.,  Lieut,  and  Comnmnder  of  the  Supply  ^ 
Lmrined  tender;  and  all  other  captains  and  eommandei*s  of  Her  Majesty's 
sfalpa  who  are,  or  shall  he,  within  the  Admiralty  jurisdictiun  of  New  South 


and  limb  of  the  British  subject.  Among  a  herd  of  erinnnals 
divisos  toto  orhe  it  was  not  safe  to  leave  the  Governor 
hampered  by  quirks  and  quibbles  and  forensic  dehLys.  He 
was  therefore  authorized  **  to  proceed  in  a  more  summary 
way  than  is  used  within  this  realm  according  to  the  known 
and  establislied  laws  thereof."  The  Governor  was  also  thti 
sole  chooser  of  his  new  Court  of  Judicature,  and  had  power 
to  vary  its  constitution  so  long  as  its  memi>ers  were  officers  of 
the  sea  or  land  forces;  and  the  court  had  full  jurisdiction 
over  life,  but  no  sentence  short  of  capital  punishment  was 
to  endanger  life  or  limb.  In  case  of  emergency,  capital 
sentences  could  be  carried  out  without  limitation:  Init  the 
emergency  was  to  be  such  as  to  produce  almost  entire 
unanimity  in  the  court,  or  else  the  sentence  was  to  be  held 
in  abeyance  until  approved  by  tlie  long. 

There  were  means  of  examining  the  manner  in  which  the 
trust  of  the  Governor  was  fulfilled,  but  it  was  '*  broad  and 
general  as  the  easing  air,"  In  action  he  was  a  despot,  in 
accountability  he  was  the  officer  of  an  exacting  state — a 
state  which  had  taken  the  life  of  a  liigh  officer  for  a 
presumed  delinquency  which  had  spared  the  ships  of  an 
enem3^  lie  was  not  only  vicegerent,  charged  with  the 
awful  power  over  life  and  death;  on  him  fell  also  the  care 
of  the  infant  settlement  in  its  most  tj'ivial  affairs.  For  him 
it  would  be  to  negotiate  bills  on  England,  to  influence 
shipments  of  food  and  necessaries,  to  distribute  land,  to 
foster  agriculture^  to  settle  disputes.  He  was  himself  the 
local  Court  of  x\ppeaL  From  no  petty  trifle  could  h6j 
escape,  from  no  high  duty  conld  he  shrink.  The  wolf  of 
necessity,  or  the  genius  of  duty,  was  ever  with  him. 

For  such  a  task  Arthur  Phillip  was  selected  by  the 
ministr}^  The  MSS.  in  the  Record  Office  in  London  prove 
that  his  labours  began  before  his  departure  from  England, 
con%*ey  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ex- 
pedition was  officiall}^  planned  and  matured,  and  indicate 
some  reluctance  at  the  Admiralty  as  to  the  appointment  of 
Phillip,  Letters  from  Whitehall  informed  the  Treasury 
(Aug.,  178*t)  that  crowded  gaols,  dangers  from  escapes  and 
"from  infectious  distempers  which  may  hourly  be  expected 
to  break  out  amongst  convicts,''  induced  His  Majesty  to 
command  (IStli  AugO  that  '*  measures  should  mi\\\^^\\^\i^'^ 


he  pursued  for  sending  out  of  this  kingdom  such  of  the 
convicts  as  are  under  sentence  of  transportation."  The, 
Nautilus  Bloop,  havinf^  explored  the  southern  coast  of  Africa, | 
l>etMeen  15^^*50  south  and  HB'  south,  and  found  it  harren 
and  iinfitj  His  MajeHtj  **lias  thought  it  advisable  to  fix 
upon  Botany  Bay  as  a  pUiee  lilvcly  to  answer"  the  ret|uired 
IMirposes.  Seven  lumdred  and  tifty  convicts,  and  three 
companies  of  marines,  were  to  he  sent  with  provisions  for 
two  years,  aiul  it  was  thought  that  *' perhaps  two  hundred 
females"  might  he  "procured  from  places  in  the  neighbom*- 
hood  as  companions  for  the  men."  Cattle,  pigs,  and  seed 
grain  were  to  he  ol>tained  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
"every  possible  expedition"  was  lo  be  used. 

On  the  31st  Aug,  further  instructions  reached  the 
Treasury  from  Lord  Sydney,  to  whom  Lord  Howe  wrote 
(8rd  Sept.,  178()),  **1  cannot  say  the  little  knowledge  I  have 
of  Captain  Phillip  would  have  led  me  to  select  him  for  a 
service  of  this  comjilicated  nature,  but  as  you  are  satisfied 
of  his  abilit3^  and  I  conclude  he  will  be  taken  under  yomc 
direction,  I  presume  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to  move 
the  King  for  having  His  Majesty^s  pleasure  signified  to  the 
Admiralty."  The  marines  were  told  that  three  years  would 
probably  elapse  before  they  would  he  relieved.  PJiillip 
asked  that  ten  wives  in  each  company  of  marines  might  he 
allowed  to  go  with  tlieir  huwhands,  and  (2nd  Dec.)  '*  feared 
roiudi  discontent  in  the  garrison  if  there  is  no  allowance  of 
wine  or  spirits  (to  which  they  have  been  accustomed) 
until  spruce  beer  can  be  procured  for  them."  , 

The  Prime  Minister's  liand  is  seen  even  m  the  manage-  | 
ment  of  details.  The  paramount  control  of  his  advice  can 
only  be  inferred.  A  memorandum  still  preserved  in  the 
Hecord  Ofiice  in  London  conveys  a  prouiise  (Lith  Dec.) 
from  Sir  Charles  Middleton  to  '*  furnish  Mr.  Pitt  with  the 
information  required  as  far  as  the  state  of  the  business  will 
admit  as  soon  as  j)ossihle^  probably  thin  ert'itiiuj  or  early 
to-morrow  J'  On  tlie  28th  Dec.  a  secretary  at  tlie  Admiralty 
sent,  for  *'  tlie  information  of  Mr.  Pitt,"  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  marines  for  three  years — 1*45,752.^® 


'*  In  the  **Aimuftl  Register"  for  1791  the  acUittJ  expLuuUture  on  th 
I'^itat  IHeet  was  set  tlown  as  ,C81,81>0  11a.  6il. ,  which  hini  aU  lieetj  paid 
Trmls  ajjd  iniplenieiits  of  husbandry  hud  uost  tWfTyiy  8b-  7d. 


Pliillip  showed  in  London  his  care  for  the  natives  of 
Australia-  He  lioped  to  '*  furnish  theiu  with  everythin<^' 
that  can  tt^ad  to  civiUjse  them,  and  to  t^dve  them  a  high 
opinion  of  their  new  guests/'  Convicts  should  liave  no 
^^  intercourse  with  them,  for  if  tfiej  had,  *'the  arms  of  the 
^p  natives  will  be  very  formidahle  in  their  hands,  the  women 
^^  abused,  and  the  natives  disgustech"  Convicts  should  *'ever 
remain  separated  from  the  garrison  and  other  settlers  that 
may  come  from  Europe,  and  not  ho  allowed  to  mix  with 
them  even  after  the  st^ven  or  fourteen  yeai's  for  which  they 
are  transported  may  he  exiiired.''  At  a  later  datti  (March, 
1787),  he  wTote — *' Any  man  who  takes  the  life  of  a  native 
will  be  put  on  his  trial  the  same  as  if  he  had  killed  any  of 
the  garrison.  This  appears  to  me  not  only  just,  but  good 
policy.'*  He  descanted  on  the  administration  of  jusliee  and 
capital  punishment.  A  strange  notion  was  discussed,  vix., 
sending  murderers  and  those  guilty  of  unnatural  crimes  to 
an  island  where  cannibalism  existed,  and  might  make  an 
end  of  them;  but  as  to  his  own  territory,  the  laws  of 
England  would,  of  course,  be  introduced — **and  there  is 
one  that  I  would  wish  to  take  place  from  the  moment  His 
Majesty's  forces  take  possession  of  the  country  :  that  there 
can   be   no   slavery  in   a   free  land,  and  consequently  no 

H  Prom  Oct*,  1786,  to  May,  1787,  Phillip  corresponded 
^^with  various  departments,  as  to  supplies,  appohitments, 
dismissals,  procurement  of  flax  from  New  Zealand  ami 
bread-fi^oit  from  the  Friendly  Islands, ^'''  the  power  of 
changing  the  **  species  of  provisions"  to  be  issued  in  the 
colony,  of  suspending  and  senduig  home  any  officer  w^ho 
"from  his  situation  cannot  be  tried  by  court-martial," 
trials  by  courts,  and  other  tpiestions, 

*'  It  must  be  left  to  me  to  fix  on  Botany  Bay  if  I  find  it  a 
tm  proper  place ;    if  not,  to  go  to  a  port  a  few  leagues   to 

^H|    <^*  Pitt's  hand  Is  visible  on  this  subjt?ct.     On  the  9tli  March  one  Mr. 

^BVangban  writes  :—*' Mr.    Pitt    having   inforiucJ    Mr,    Long   that    everv 

^Bopportiiuity  uhould  be  iiaed  to  collect  the  breinl-frint  plant  in  the  Houtli 

^^Heas,  and  afterwards  to  forward   it  to   the  BrLli«li  West  India  islands,  1 

beg,  &c.     .     .     .     (the  Chatniian   of  the   East   India  Conipauy  has  been 

instructed  to  use  the  opportunity  of  his  next  i^onference  with  Mr,  Pitt  to 

iiak  for  the  attention  of  the  (iovernment   ou   this  subject  on  beimlf  of  the 

East  India  CompflDy.)"— Record  Office  MtilS. 


the  northward,  where  there  appeared  to  he  a  good  harbour 
and  several  islands.'*  Lord  Bjdney  rephed  that  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  PhilUp  estabiisbing  the  principal  settle- 
ment where  he  thought  fit,  *'but  at  the  same  time  jou 
must  understand  tliat  you  are  not  allowed  to  delay  the 
disembarkation  of  tbe  establishment  upon  the  pretence  of 
seeldog  a  more  eligible  place  than  Botany  Bay/'  On  the 
12th  March,  Phillip  wrote: — 

*'I  am  prepared  t<y  meet  fliiticultiee,  and  I  have  only  one  fear,  I  fear, 
wiy  lord,  that  it  may  be  said  hereafter,  the  oifjcer  who  took  cliarge  of  ther 
expedition  shouhl  have  known  that  it  wiis  more  than  probable  he  lost  half 
the  garrison  and  convicts  crowded  and  victualled  in  such  a  manner  for  ao 
long  a  voyage  ;  and  the  public,  believiog  it  rested  with  me,  may  rmpiite  tO' 
my  ij^aorance  or  inattention  what  I  have  never  been  consulte^l  in,  and 
which  never  coincided  with  my  ideas  ; — to  avoid  which  is  the  purport  of 
this  letter,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  your  lordship  will  hereafter  point  out 
the  situation  in  which  I  have  Btooff  through  the  whole  of  this  nuBineaa, 
should  it  over  bo  neceaaary.** 

A  glimpse  at  some  of  the  obstacles  encountered  i& 
afforded  by  a  note  from  Phillip  ixrging  Under-Secretary 
Nepean  to  apply  for  **  such  forms  as  are  issoed  for  holding 
Vice-Admiralty  Courts/'  ,  .  .  **  If  I  apply  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  I  may  not  succeed/'  Nevertheless  he 
fared  lietter  than  he  would  if  Lord  Sydney  had  not  been 
his  patron,  and  Nepean  had  not  been  his  friend.  He 
pleaded  earnestly  for  a  supply  of  essence  of  malt  or  other 
anti-scor])utie.  **  The  situation  in  which  the  magistrates 
sent  the  women  on  board  the  LufJi/  Pvnrhtjn  stamps  them 
with  infamy  (the  poor  creatures  were) — almost  naked  and 
very  filthy/' 

C)ii  the  *27th  April  Philhp  received  liis  formal  commission 
and  instriictionsj^^  and   on   the  following  day  a  dormant 

Lcommission  naming  Captain  J.  Hunter  as  successor  in  case 

'of  Philhp' s  death  or  absence. 

A  source  of  lasting  trouble  revealed  itself  amongst  the 
guards  of  the  convicts  while  the  fleet  was  slowly  receiving 
its  heterogeneous  freight.      Lord  Sydney  told  Phillip  (5th 

'*  l>afced  25th  AprU.— They  enjoined  him  to  procure  seeds  and  live- 
stock at  porta  on  the  way,  to  discnihiirk  at  Botany  Bay,  arid.  **aB  aoon  us 
circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  to  send  a  small  establish nient  *to  Norfolk 
Island/  to  secure  the  same  to  us,  and  prevent  it  beln^  occupied  by  any 
other  European  p^iwer."    Norfolk  Island  waa  diacovered  by  Captain  Cook 


May)  that  it  was  "not  thoii*:^ht  advisable  that  the  marines 
should  be  constantly  supplied  with  wine  or  spirits/'  but 
that  as  on  special  occasions  such  addition  to  rations  might 
be  required,  Phillip  miglit  at  Eio  Janeiro  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  obtain,  throun;h  the  commissary,  billH  for  £20Q 
to  purchase  wine  or  spirits,  but  *'no  further  quantity  will 
hereafter  be  allowed  for  that  purpose/'  This  unwise 
relegation,  to  a  distant  officer  in  time  of  difficulty,  of  a 
question  which  ouf^ht  to  have  been  decided  at  head- 
quarters, where  there  was  a  possibility  of  supplying  the 
places  of  insubordinate  marines,  was  rendered  less  imme- 
diately harmful  by  the  marines  theoiselves.  Some  of  them 
had  petitioned  in  April  against  being  ''cut  off  from  having 
any  allowance  of  grog  at  their  destined  port,  Botany  Bay, 
contrary  to  the  promise  made  to  them  at  head-quarters/' 
*S:c,,  and  on  the  4th  and  7th  May  others  in  several  of  the 
ships,  then  at  the  Mother  Bank,  reiterated  the  complaint, 
which  Lord  Bydoey  set  at  rest,  for  a  time,  on  the  lOtli  May, 
by  writing  that,  '*  wishing  to  remove  any  possible  cause  of 
dissatisfaction,'*  he  extended  the  permission  to  the  three 
years  contemplated^  but  '*  no  further  supplies  of  that  sort 
will  be  allowed/*  Thus,  unpresciently,  did  he  write  on  a 
question  which  was  to  rack  and  disgrace  the  new  settlement 
for  years. 

The  **  first  fleet,"  under  which  designation  Phillip's 
squadron  became  a  household  word  for  generations  in 
Australia,  began  to  assemble  at  its  appointed  rendezvous, 
the  Mother  Bank,  about  the  15th  March,  1787.^^  The 
man-of-war  Sinus  conveyed  the  Governor,  and  the  armed 
tender  Supply  accompanied  him.  Three  stores! nps,  the 
Goldtfi  Grove,  Fishbuni,  and  Borrofrdale  were  freighted 
with  provisions,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  clothing 
for  the  convicts.  Six  transports  carried  the  convicts,  and  a 
guard  of  marines  accompanied  each  transport.  It  appears 
from  a  return  dated  15th  April,  1787,'^^  that  the  total 
number  of  souls  in  the  fleet  was — -of  officersj  marines  {with 


'-'  Some  of  the  statements  in  the  text  are  rj noted  from  **  Phillip's  Voyage/' 
Stoekdale*  London:  1789*  The  Siriui  had  formerly  been  a,  ator©  ship 
naine<l  Benvicky  and  her  name  was  changed  when  «he  was  chosen  for  the 
expedition  to  Australia. 

■"  Historical  Records  of  New  South  Wales,  Vol,  i,  ^ari2^^^*l'i. 


twelve  children),  253;  of  convicts  (with  eleven  children), 
729, 

On  the  13th  May  the  fleet  sailed,  accompanied  by  the 
fi'if^ate  Ilffcna,  deputed  to  attend  it  through  the  Channel, 
**  the  most  <lifficulfc  part  of  the  voyage,"  and  to  return  with 
despatches.  She  returned  on  the  20th,  taking  no  "account 
of  the  state  of  the  transports,  for  the  sea  at  that  time  ran 
so  high  that  the  Governor  found  it  difficult  even  to  sit  to 
write,  and  quite  impraeticalde  to  send  on  board  the  several 
ships  for  exact  reports  of  their  situation,  and  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  convicts."  In  this  short  space  of  time, 
however,  the  convicts  on  board  the  Scarborouifh  had  formed 
a  plan  for  seizing  the  ship,  and  tw^o  ringleaders,  having 
been  taken  on  board  the  SiriuH  for  *'  proper  chastisement/* 
were  removed  into  the  Frinre  of  Wales,  An  early  chronicler 
expatiated  upon  tlie  flourishing  state  of  navigation  which 
thus  enabled  England  "  without  hesitation  to  send  out  a 
fleet  to  plant  a  settlement  near  the  antipodes." 

Phillip  wrote  (by  the  Tlyerni),  *' The  provost-martial, 
who  had  not  Ijeen  seen  for  a  considerable  time  before  we 
sailed,  is  left  behind ;  as  it  will  be  very  necessary  to  have 
such  an  officer  on  the  spot,  I  have  ordered  Mr.  Henry 
Brewer  to  act  as  such,  and  shall  be  very  glad  if  he  is 
approved  of," 

PliiUii)  touched  at  Tenerifife,  to  obtain  water  and  vege- 
tables. On  the  5th  Aug.  the  fleet  anchored  at  Piio  Janeiro, 
There  Phiflip  received  marked  attention  from  the  Governor,  ' 
Don  Lewis  de  Varconcellos,  ol>tained  proWsions,  procured 
tobacco  and  otlter  seeds,  orange  and  lemon  trees,  coffee, 
indigo,  cotton,  and  other  plants,  and  sailed  away  on  the 
4th  Sept,  Phillip's  knowledge  of  Spanish  was  grateful  to 
his  hosts,  and  useful.  Besides  an  oflicia!  report  (2nd  8ept.)» 
he  wrote  (to  *' My  dear  Nepean"):  **  At  the  Cape  I  shall 
have  more  time,  for  here,  as  the  only  one  that  understands 
the  language,  I  have  been  obhged  to  bo  linguist  and 
commissary." 

On  the  13tb  Oct.  the  fleet  anchored  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.     The  Dutch    Governor   hospitably  entertained   his 

visitors,  and  Phillip   took   in   provisions   and    live   stock, 

**  Tlie  ships,  having  on  board  not  less  than  500  animals  of 

different  Jdndsj  but  chiefly  poultry,  put  on  an  appearance 


which  naturally  enough  exeifcetl  the  idea  of  Noah's  ark." 
On  tha  l*2th  Nov.  the  ships  left  Table  Bay.  After  much 
baffling  wind,  being  only  eighty  leagues  eastward  of  the 
Cape  on  the  25th  Nov.,  Phillip  left  the  Sirins  and  went  on 
board  the  Sappli/,^"^  hoping  to  examine  the  country  at 
Botany  Bay,  and  fix  upon  the  best  site  for  the  colony 
before  the  arrival  of  the  transports.  Lieutenant  P.  G. 
King  accompanied  Phillip  in  the  Supplify  wliich  reached 
Botany  Bay  on  the  18th  Jan.,  1788.  bu  the  19th  the 
Alexander,  Srarhorfnigh,  and  Fnendshij^  arrived,  and  on 
the  20th  the  Sinus,  with  the  remainder  of  the  convoy,  the 
whole  fleet  having  rounded  Van  Diemen'a  Land  in  their 
course. 

Phillip  was  not  satisfied  with  any  site  at  Botany  Bay, 
and  on  the  22nrl  he  proceeded,  with  tliree  boats,  *'  toA 
examine  Port  Jackson,  a  bay  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook, 
immediately  to  the  north.''  Here  all  doubt  and  disappoint- 
ment vanished.  The  prime  necessity  of  a  noble  harbour 
for  shipping  was  doubtless  first  in  Phillip *8  thoughts,  and 
such  a  harbour  he  said  he  found  in  ''  the  finest  in  the 
world,  in  which  a  thousand  sail  of  the  line  might  ride  in 
the  most  perfect  security." 

But  no  one  ever  entered  Port  Jackson — with  its  jutting 
promontories,  its  retreating  coves,  its  fringe  of  shrubs  and 
trees  interspersed  with  brilliant  flowers,  its  picturesque 
rocksj  its  apparently  unending  wealtli  and  variety  of  shapes 
and  windings,  whether  of  water  or  of  land — without  feeling 
within  him  a  spring  of  wondering  pleasure.  With  such 
feelings  the  breasts  of  Phillip  and  his  companions  must 
have  glowed.  But  work  was  his  immediate  object.  He 
promptly  examined  the  different  coves,  and  selected  one 
which  he  named  Sydney  Cove,  after  Lord  Sydney,  the 
Secretary  of  State.  There  he  found  a  spring  of  water 
available  for  close-anchoring  ahips.  Fresh  from  visiting 
Eio  Janeiro,  he  yet  told  Lord  Sydney:  '*  This  harbour  is  in 


-"•  Note,— Tliis  arrangement  was  aiit.ici£Mit«(l  in  EogUiinl.  On  the  .Ith 
May  Lord  Sydney  (probably  moved  by  PhilUp)  aigniried  the  King's 
pleasiire  that  the  Admiralty  should  *^iuthorize  Captain  Phillip,  upon  his 
lea^ving  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  proceed,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to  the  said 
coast  of  New  South  Wales  iii  the  Supplij  tender,  Icavio|;  the  convoy  to  bii 
eHCOrted  by  the  Sirius  to  the  rendezvous  wliich  he  ntay  hx  upoD»" 


u 
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extent  and  security  very  superior  to  any  that  I  lia%'e  ever 
seen/*     On  the  '24th  he  returned  to  Botany  Bay,  iioticiiig^ 
at  sea  two  French  ships,  which  he  rightly  coiichided  t(y^M 
he  the  discovery  shipB  Astrolabe  and  Boumole,  under  La^^ 
Peroiise.     On  the  *25th  he  Bailed  in  the  Suppbf  to  Port 
Jackaon,  ordering  the  remainder  of  the  ships  to  follow  on 
the  26th.     On  the  26th   also  La   I'eroufle  anchored  with 
the  AHtvolnhi'  and  Boumole  in   Botany  Bay,  heing  offered 
assistance  and  information  hy  the  Engliah/'^'^     On  the  same 
day  Phillip  displayed  his  colours  on  shore,  assembled  his 
officers  *' round  the  flagstaff,  drank  the  king's  health  and 
success  to  the   settlement,  Avitb  all  that  display  of  form 
which    on    such    occasions    is    deemed    propitious/'    and 
founded   the   town    of   Hydney.      Time   and    labour    were 
required    to    effect  the  landing  of  the  convicts,    and    the 
Governor  w^as  personally  active  in  planning  and  in  directing  ^^ 
his  subordinates.  ^| 

On  tlie  7th  Feb.,  178B,  with  due  solemnity,  he  gathered  ^ 
his  subjects  on  a  space  previously  cleared.  The  military 
were  drawn  up  under  arms  ;  the  convicts  were  stationed 
apart.  The  Governor's  officers  surrounded  him.  The 
royal  commission  was  read  by  the  Judge-Advocate.  The 
brief,  but  comprehensive,  Act  of  Parliament  already  quoted 
was  read  aloud,  w^ith  the  letters  patent  euipow^ering  the 
proper  persons  to  hold  the  courts  sanctioned  by  the  Act. 
**  A  triple  discharge  of  musketry  concluded  this  part  of  the 
ceremony,  after  which  Governor  Phillip  advanced  and 
thanlied  the  private  soldiers  for  their  steady  good  conduct 
on  every  occasion,"  and  then  turned  to  his  new  subjects — 
the  prisoners.     He  bade  them  recollect  that  akeady  most 

-"  Lieuteiuiiit  P.  ti.  King  was  sent  (I si  Feb.)  by  Phillip  to  Botany  Buy] 
to  intcrchiiDge  courtesies  with  La  Pemitse,  wiio  hitd  ulready  visiited  mauy 
islaiids  of  the  Pacific,   Norfolk  l»lainU   'uhI  New  Zealaiiti     He  said  to  ' 
King,  "Eutin  Monsieur  Cook  ii  tant  fait,  i\\x\\  ne  m'a  rieii  laisflt^  a  f  aire, 
que  d'Luluiirer  sea  a-uvres."     The  captain  of  the  AUrohibf^  L>e  Liingle,  httd 
been  killed   with  thirteen   others^    of  whom  eight  wme  oftitiers,  at  the 
Navigator  liiliinils.     Kiiglmh  convicts  had  iiskeci  La  Perouse  to  carry  them  I 
away  (before   Kin*^  conversed  with   hiinK  but  he   ditiuiiased    them   with 
threats,  antl  gave  them  a  day's  provteiou8  to  return  with.     La  Perouse 
mailed  from  Botany  Bay  on  the  lOtli  March.     Before  he  left   there  was 
a  *' quarrel  with  the  natives.''     Fircanna  were  used.     **This,"  the  official 
record  says,   *' joined  to  the  ill  behaviour  of  some  of  the  couvicts,  h&s 
produced  a  sbyuuss  on  tlieir  parts  which  it  has  not  yet  been  pofiaihle 
to  remove.** 


of  them  had  forfcdttjd  theii*  Uvea  to  tbo  justice  of   their 

P  country,  yet  by  tlie  lenity  of  ita  laws  they  were  now  ho 
placed  that  by  industry  and  f*ood  behaviour  they  might 
regain  the  advantages  they  had  forfeited.  They  were  no^v 
far  from  temptation.  There  was  httle  to  phnider,  and 
amongst  so  Hiuall  a  community  detection  was  curtain. 
He  coukl  liokl  out  no  hope  of  nierey  to  the  guilty,  nor 
indeed  to  any  offenders.  '*  What  mercy  coukl  do  for  them 
tbey  had  already  experienced  ;  nor  could  any  good  be  now 
expected  from  those  whom  neither  pant  warnings  nor  the 
pecoliarititK  o(  their  present  situation  could  preserve  fj'om 
guilt,"  While  olienders  would  l)C  rigorously  dealt  with, 
good  conduct  would  he  rewarded.     The  tendency  to  pro- 

IHigacy  lie  denounced  ass  injurious  to  the  settlement,  and  he 
promised  countenance  and  assistance  to  those  who,  by 
contracting  marriages,  would  nianifest  a  deske  **  to  conform 
to  the  laws  of  morality  and  religion/' 
The  lirst  public  Englisli  speech  on  Australian  soil  was 
received  with  acclamation,  and  in  the  following  week  the 
Governor  might  feel  the  satisfaction  of  success,  inasmuch 
as  fourteen  marriages  then  took  place  among  the  convicts.'-^ 
In  May,  1788,  Phillip  wrote :  **  The  very  small  proportion  of 
females  makes  the  sending  out  an  additional  numl)er 
absoluicdy  necessary,  for  I  am  certain  tluit  your  lordship 
will  think  that  to  send   for  women    from  the  islands    in 

Ionr  present  situation  would  answer  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  bringing  them  to  pine  away  a  few  years 
in  misery/' 
It  is  equally  necessary  and  interesting  to  glance  at  the 
component  parts  of  the  new  colony  thus  established.  One 
thousand  and  thirty  iiersons  are  said  to  luive  been  landed, 
but  this  number  differs  from  that  stated  in  the  retmrn 
^  dated  15th  April,  1787-  Ten  were  civil  officers;  the  mili- 
B'tary,  including  officers,  were  212;  accompanying  the 
military  there  were  wives  and  children,  and  other  tree 
persons  considerably  raised  the  free  population.    Deaths  at 


^  Ib  a  deepatch  funn  tlie  commiesary  at  Sydney  to  Lt.-(  Governor  King 
at  NorfoUt  lalatul,  5th  June,  1789,  the  following  droll  paasagc  occurs: 
**The  convicts  who  me  married  here  —I  never  alter  their  naniei!.  There 
would  be  no  end  t«i  it.  The  names  they  were  convicted  by  in  Knj:lund  are 
the  names  they  should  go  by  here." 


sea  had  reduced  the  iiiiniher  of  convicts,  and  only  about 
700  were  landed  at  Sydney.      In  f,niarding,  coiitrolliii';,  and 
extorting  lahour  from  700  prisoners  the  Governor  had  aj 
task   with   which    some   men   might   have   been   content,' 
his  adult  aseistants  being  little  more  than  200  in  number. 
But  he  had   also  a  town  to  found,  land  to  clear,  seed  to 
sow,  and  crops  to  wait  for.     The  products  of  Eio  Janeh'O 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  to  be  planted  with  careful 
hands,  and  the  result  awaited  with  anxious  hearts.     Mean- 
time, with  the  future  in  his  thoughts,  there  were  houses  or 
huts  to  be  built  to  shelter  the  community,  from  which,  as  a»  j 
whole,    the    Governor    could    expect    little    sympathy   or| 
genuine  help.     It  is  true  that  the  number  of  men    under 
long  aentencoB  of  imprisonment  was  small,  thirty-six  being 
transported   for  hfe,  twenty   for  fourteen  years,  and   the 
remainder  for  seven  years.     Many  of  the  latter  class  had 
passed  through  several  years  of  their  sentences,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  desirous  to  shake  off  in  a  new  country 
the  stain  they  had  acquired  in  the  old.      No  savages,  how- 
ever, were  more  reckless  of  anything  l)eynnd  the  humour  of 
the  hour  than  some  British  criminals;  and  such  a  class, 
though  it  bears  mom'nful  testiiuony  to  the  truths  which  are 
taught  from  the  pulpit,  is  as  little  careful  to  obey  human 
laws  as  to  thiiik  of  the  Divine.     And  yet  even  about  the 
worst  of  our  race  there  eliiig  some  traces  of  the  image  they  J 
have  defaced*      They  form  friendsliips,  have  like  affections  ^ 
with   other   men,    and   will   do    acts   of  kindness   which^ 
measured   by   their   means,    would    put    to   shame    some 
charities  which  are   extolled   as  munihcent.      It  is   not 
only  amongst  condemned   crimmals  that  may  he   found 
a  roll   of  wrongs  done  or  duties  neglet^ted.     This  army 
of  convicts  had  formed  friendships  on  its  voyage  amongst 
the  mariners,  and  one  of  the  earliest  sources  of  troublsl 
was    the    landing  of    the    sailors    from    the    transports^ 
bringing  spirits  to  carouse  with  their  acquaintances  among j 
the  prisoners.    The  consequences  were  debaucliery  and  riot. 
As  early  as  11th  Feb.  a  court  was  assembled;  one  of  thai 
prisoners  was  ordered  to  receive  one  hundred  and  fifty' 
lashes  for  an  assault;    another,   for  takhig  some  biscuit 
from  a  comrade,  **was  sentenced  to  a  week's  confinement 
on   bread   and   water  on  a  small  rocky  island  near  the 
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eBtrance^  of  the  cove."  A  third,  sentenced  to  receive  fifty 
lashes,  was  pardoned  hj  tlie  Governor.  Before  the  end  of 
the  month  a  plot  for  robbing  the  provision  store  was 
detected,  although  at  the  time  the  quantity  of  provisions 
Hupphed  was  the  same  for  soldier,  officer,  and  convict. 
"With  bnt  scant  stores  of  food,  and  far  from  any  port  of 
^i^PPb'^  tlie  Governor  was  bonnd  at  all  risks,  and  for  the 
Kalie  ot"  the  convicts  themselves,  to  guard  with  care  the 
little  he  had.  One  man  at  once  snifered  death,  and  otliers 
were  sentenced  to  banishment  from  the  settlement.^''  On 
the  following  day  t!ie  Governor,  having  made  an  example, 
pardoned  some  offenders,  one  of  them  on  condition  of  his 
becoming  the  pnblic  executioner. 

To  conform  to  his  special  instrnctions,  Pliillip,  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  arrival^  deputed  Philip  Gidley  King,  second 
lieutenant  oF  the  Sin  us  ^  to  establish  a  settlement  at  Norl'oUv 
Island.  Phillip  sent  to  Lord  Sydney  a  copy  of  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  King,  adding — '*  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
him  as  an  officer  of  merit,  and  whose  perseverance  in  that 
or  any  other  service  may  be  depended  on,"^  King  was 
instructed  by  Phillip  to  take  measures 

**  for  seen  ring  yourself  and  people,  and  for  the  preservation  of  stores  and 
provisions,  am\  immediately  to  proceed  to  t>ie  ciiUivation  of  the  flax 
plantj  growing  apoiitatieuusly  on  tliti  iaiaud,  aa  also  of  cotton,  corn, 
and  other  plants,  with  the  seeds  of  whieh  you  are  furnished,  and  which 
you  are  to  regard  as  pnblic  stock,  and  of  the  increase  of  which  yon 
are  to  send  me  an  account,  that  I  may  know  what  quantity  may  be  drawn 
from  tlie  island  for  public  use,  or  what  supplies  it  may  be  nocesaary  to 
send  hereafter. " 


-*  Colliiia,  The  island  was  christened  **  Pinchgut*'  at  once  by  the 
prisonei^,  and  retained  the  name  long  after  its  origin  had  been  forgotten. 

'**'  "  Six  men  were  condemned  to  death  ;  one,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
gam^,  wa8  executed  the  same  thiy,  the  otheis  I  reprieved.  Tbey  are  to  be 
exiled  from  tlie  aettletnent,  and  when  the  scaa<m  pennita  I  Intend  they 
shall  be  landed  near  tiie  South  Cape.  .  .  .  The  one  who  sutfered  and 
two  otliers  were  condemned  for  robbing  the  stores  of  provisions  the  very 
day  they  received  a  weekly  provision.  .  .  ."^Despatch  from  Phillip, 
15th  May,  1788. 

-*  Phillip  ami  King  w^ere  old  comrades.  11  le  latter  served  in  various 
ships  of  war  in  tlie  East  Indies  from  1770  to  1774,  in  North  America  from 
1775  to  1779  ;  obtained  bis  lieutenancy  in  the  Remnvn  in  1778;  served  in 
the  Channel  and  at  *4ibraltar  from  17S0  to  1783,  and  under  Phillip  in  the 
Europi'  from  1783  to  178.5.  Phillip  wrote,  privately^  to  Lord  Sydney 
(July,  17S8)  :  **  Lieutenant  King,  ^vho  is  at  Norfolk  Island,  is  a  very 
steady  good  officer.  He,  too,  is  cut  off  from  all  society,  and  m  tu  il gitusvtvo'n. 
that  will  re<|uire  patience  and  perseverance,  both  'wVrtC;\\\ife  Tgonafcftawfc,  N4VnX\ 


To  enahle  Kiiig  to  adminiBter  the  law,  he  was  sworn  it 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  hut  capital  crimes  were  reservedl 
for  the  sentence  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Judicature  at 
Sydne3^  The  instructions  ^iven  to  liin^  aiforil  a  clue  to 
the  conduct  of  Phillip  at  head-(|uartera.  The  nature  of  the 
soil,  its  fitness  for  Tarious  productions,  the  prevailing  winds, 
the  tides,  the  chan<:;es  of  season,  were  to  be  carefully  noted. 
No  decked  boat  but  the  one  intrusted  to  King  was  to  be 
allowed  at  the  island,  and 

*4f  Uy  ftiiy  accident  any  vessel  or  boat  that  exceeds  twenty  feet  keel 
I  should  be  fiviven  on  the  island,  yon  are  immed lately  to  caoae  such  boat  or 
vessel  to  be  aeuttled,  or  otlierwi»e  rendered  niii^erviceable,  letting  her 
remain  in  that  sitnation  until  yoii  recei%e  further  diiectiuiia  from  me. 
Yon  ^Till  be  fnrnished  with  six  months'  pro%  isioDs,  within  which  time  yon 
will  receive  an  additioiml  supply^  but  as  you  will  be  able  to  procure  fisli 
and  vegetables,  you  iirc  to  endcavcnu*  to  make  the  pro^isiotifi  you  receive 
serve  as  long  as  posaitde.  The  convicts  being  the  servants  of  the  Crown, 
till  the  time  for  which  they  are  sentenced  is  expired,  their  labour  is  to  l>e 
for  the  public,  and  you  are  to  take  particular  notice  of  their  general  good 
or  bad  behaviour,  that  they  may  hereafter  be  employed  or  rewarded 
according  to  their  ditlerent  merits,  You  are  to  cause  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  he  read  with  all  aolcnniity  every  8unda3%  and  you 
are  to  enforce  a  due  observance  of  religion  and  good  order,  transmitting  to 
Tiie,  aa  often  as  opportunity  oH'ers,  a  full  account  of  your  particular 
Bituation  and  transactiorii?,  \'ou  are  not  to  pBrniit  any  intercourse  or  traiJe 
with  any  shipa  or  vessels  that  may  stop  at  the  island,  whether  EnffUsn 
or  of  any  other  nation,  unless  «uch  vesschi  should  be  in  ilistress,  in  which 
caae  you  are  to  afford  them  such  assistance  as  mav  be  in  vour  power/ '^ 

(12th  Februfiry,  1788.)  '  H 

Sut'li  was  the  spirit  which  guided  Arthni'  Phillip  iu  B 
governing  the  new  state  committed  to  his  care,  and  in 
instructing  his  snhordinates ;  and  though  his  care  and  ^ 
valour  may  appear  to  the  tVivoloas  *'  a  little  ont  of  fashion/'  ■ 
it  cannot  be  donl)ted  that  his  manly  sense  of  ditty  impressed  ™ 
itself  strongly  npon  the  IVatne  of  the  colonial  government, 
and  continued  amidst  many  changes  and  deflections  to  act 


great  merit  in  the  service  as  an  othcer.  As  such  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
nim  to  your  lordship.  The  rank  of  niaater  and  coniinaiider  he  well  earned 
in  the  late  war,  ami  I  should  Irtj  very  happy  if  he  now  attained  it  through 
your  lordHhip,  *  .  ,  Of  your  lordship's  friendship  I  ha\'ti  had  proofs  of 
which  I  retain  a  just  sense.  Add  to  the  obligation,  my  lonl,  by  believincf 
that  I  merit  the  friendship  you  honour  me  with,  and  that  t  am,  with 
08 teem,''  &c. 

^  When  King  landed  at  Xorfolk  Island  with  his  people,  he  wrote: — 

'*I  assembled  all  the  settlement     .     ,     .     I  took  possession  of  the  Isle, 

drinking  His  Majesty,  the  Queen,  l^rince  of  Wales,  Uovernor  Fliillip,  and 

Muccesa  to  the  colony,  after  which  three  cheers  were  given." 


as  a  power  upon  the  management  of  affairs  long  after 
Phillip  had  left  the  scene.  The  old  Baw  **  qnautula  sapientia 
gubernatnr  nmndus"  is  daily  proved  to  he  true ;  hut  there 
is  a  compensating  truth.  When  some  good,  great,  or 
competent  man  has  estahlished  the  affairs  of  a  state,  or  of 
a  private  undertaking,  upon  a  iirm  foundation,  his  successors 
may,  and  often  do,  without  genius  or  capacity,  successfully 
control,  on  the  system  they  find  at  work,  matters  which 
are  in  their  scope  far  heyond  the  understanding  of  the  new 
managers,  A  road  may  he  difficult  to  make,  hut  it  gene- 
rally requires  no  genius  to  keep  it  in  repair.  There  ma^i 
he  traced  in  the  early  days  of  the  Australian  colonies 
habitual  outward  respect  for  law,  a  deference  to  constituted 
authority,  and  an  orderly  behaviour,  which  wouhl  hardly 
have  been  looked  for  amongst  those  who  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  original  population,  and  the  existence  of  which  may 
be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  precepts  and  practice  of  the 
first  Governor,  It  was  his  aim  to  make  tbe  colony  self- 
supporting  as  soon  as  possible,  but  the  soil  near  Sydney 
was  rocky  and  sandy.  This  fact  must  have  been  plain 
even  to  those  unskilled  in  agriculture,  bat  tlie  advantage  | 
of  having  Ins  crimiual  subjects  concentrated  near  his  sea- 
port and  capital  would  no  doubt  outweigh,  in  the  Governor's 
mind,  the  objections  arising  from  poverty  of  the  soil*  In 
spite  of  all  difficulties,  however,  experiments  were  made  in 
various  localities,  Parramatta  (called  at  first  Bose  Hill, 
before  the  native  name  was  known  to  the  Governor)  was 
the  first  place  at  which  farming  on  any  considerable  scale 
was  attempted.  There,  four  years  after  the  foundation  of 
Sydney,  more  than  1700  acres  were  in  cultivation.  It 
must  excite  a  smile  to  refiect  that  the  a,gricultural  settle- 
ment at  Norfolk  Island  in  1791  exceeded  that  at  Parramatta. 
There  were  then  at  Parramatta  thirty-five  grantees,  holding 
in  their  several  nameH  a  total  of  1()40  acres.  At  Norfolk 
Island  tliere  were  fifty-two  grantees,  holding  amongst  them 
2620  acres.  All  but  one  of  the  Parramatta  settlers  were 
convicts.  Only  ten  at  Norfolk  Island  were  convicts,  the 
remainder  being  marines  or  sailors.  The  free  settlers  at 
Norfolk  Island  held  60  acres  each,  the  convicts  10.  The 
one  free  settler  at  Parramatta  was  taken  to  the  colony  as 
agricultural   superiiitendent.      He   lielA  140  ^.^1^%.     ^Vife 


convict  settlers  held  farms  of  various  areas,  ranging  from 
70  to  30  acres,  while  one  was  limited  to  20* 

Natorally  it  was  an  ohject  of  intense  anxiety  with  Phillip 
to  supply  Ids  conim unity  with  food;^  hut  with  roads  to 
make,  wharves,  barracks,  and  houses  to  build,  live  stock  to 
breed,  and  laws  to  administerj  the  progress  of  agriculture 
was  slow*  King  w^as  desired  to  report  how  soon  Norfolk 
Island  could  maintain  its  inhabitants ;  whether  it  could 
absorb  more ;  whether  those  ah-eady  on  the  island  were 
content  to  remain  ;  what  land  was  in  cultivation  (Aug,, 
1788) ;  and  generally  on  the  state  of  affairs.  He  reported 
that  in  two  years  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  existing 
population  might  be  maintained  by  home  production  ;  that 
with  twenty  more  men  and  women  he  might  make  more 
rapid  progi^ess  in  clearing  and  cultivating;  that  he  had  not 
found  one  square  yard  uaturally  clear;  that  he  had^^  **two 
acres  and  a-half  in  barley,  and  one  acre  in  garden  ground ; 
in  Sept,  I  shall  have  an  acre  in  Indian  corn  and  rice;" 
that  there  was  no  safe  anchorage,  and  that  vessels  were 
compelled  to  remove  to  the  lee  side  of  the  island  as  the 
wind  changed  ;  that  the  productions  of  the  island  were 
timber  for  shipbuilding,  spars,  and,  *'  when  the  flax- plant 
[can  be  worked,  a  siiiliciency  of  cordage  for  the  navy  of 
Great  Britain,  which  needs  no  cultivation,  as  tbe  island 
abounds  with  it,  and  fresh  leaves  shoot  from  the  roots ;'' 
that  everyone  was  satisfied,  and  no  one  wished  to  be 
reUeved ;  that  occasionally  when  men  could  be  spared  to 
row,  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish  was  obtained.  Rats  had 
been  so  destructive  as  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  settlers  to 
thin  and  destroy  them. 

It  was  plain  that  whatever  might  be  done  in  after- 
vears,  an  immediate  supply  of  food  was  }>rfdiIematicaL 
By  Dee.  1791,  nearly  1000  bushels  of  wheat  and  500 
of  maize  w^ere    harvested  at  Norfolk   Island;    but  before 


*"  Sir  J.  Banks  told  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Conimoiis  (1770)  thai 
ft  acttleiiieiit  ^'miiHt  certainly  be  funiialied  on  lauding  with  ti  full  yfear-s 
iillowJiliee  of  vietimls,  raiment,  and  drink.'*  Lord  Sydney,  in  i7H(5,  told 
the  LuiiIh  of  the  Treaaniy  that  * 'according  to  the  best  opinions  that  can  l>e 
oldiirint'd,  \l  i»  su|i)iused  ibat  a  ijnautity  of  prorisiona  equal  to  two  yeata'  eon- 
HUUiptJon  Hhuulil  ho  prov'ided.*'     ('*  Hiatorical  Recoida  of  N.S.W./*  p.  13,) 

"  **  Hiutorieal  Journal  of  Transactions  at  Port  Jackson  and  Norfolk 
laUttd,  "At\     By  John  Hunter,  R,N.     London:  Stockdale,  1793. 
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that  time  arrived  the  settlements  both  there  and  at  Sydney 
were  reduced  almost  to  starvation.  Grumblers  in  the 
House  of  Commons  denounced  the  whole  scheme  of  coloni- 
zation as  absurd,  and  prophesied  that  the  colony  could 
never  be  self-supporting,  but  would  continually  tax  the 
mother-country  to  feed  it. 

Phillip  was  wise  enough  to  urge  that  free  emigrants 
should  be  encouraged  to  try  their  fortunes,  bringing  with 
them  the  capital  so  sorely  needed,  with  which  they  might 
bring  land  into  cultivation,  and  spread  their  stock  over  the 
hills  where  pasture  was  annually  wasted. 

Before  all  the  stores  had  been  landed  from  his  ships  he 
wrote  :  (9th  July)  "  If  fifty  farmers  were  sent  out  with 
their  families  they  would  do  more  in  one  year  in  rendering 
this  colony  independent  of  the  mother-country,  as  to  pro- 
visions, than  a  thousand  convicts."  Meantime,  on  impor- 
tations''alone  I  depend."  On  the  10th  July  (1788)  he 
suggested  that  immigrant  farmers  should  be 

"supported  by  government  for  two  or  three  years,  and  have  the  labour 
of  a  certain  nuniber  of  convicts  to  assist  them  lor  that  time  .  .  .  The 
sending  out  settlers  who  will  be  interested  in  the  labour  of  the  convicts 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  country  appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  Lands  granted  to  officers  and  settlers  will,  I  presume,  be  on 
condition  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land  so  granted  being  cultivated  or 
cleared  within  a  certain  time,  which  time  and  quantity  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  situation  of  the  lands." 

Officers  cultivating  lands  must  ** likewise  be  allowed  convicts, 
who  must  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown." 

Despatches  from  Whitehall  (24th  Aug.,  1789)  ^^  ^^ich 
authorized  grants  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  marines, 
also  instructed  Phillip  that  he  might  give  to  other  settlers 
grants  of  land  to  **  such  amount  as  you  shall  judge  proper," 
and  assign  to  each  grantee  the  service  of  any  number  of 
convicts  he  might  **judge  sufficient  to  answer  their  pur- 
pose," the  settlers  maintaining  and  feeding  the  convicts, 
and  paying  annual  quit-rent  on  the  lands  after  five  years' 
occupation.  Teachers  of  tillage  would  be  sent.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  "  flattered"  himself  that  after  the  autumn 

^  Additional  Royal  Instructions  accompanied  these  Despatches.  They 
dealt  with  the  subjects  of  grants  of  land  ;  assignment  of  convicts  to  grantees ; 
reserves;  church  reserves,  &c.  A  table  of  fees  (governor'a  \  ^^ct^V«»x^'^% 
surveyor's  ;  auditor's;  registrar's)  was  attached. 


*'  very  little  further  aid  would  be  wanted*'  in  the  colony. 
The  nine  instructors  were  hired  for  three  3^Gars  at  £40  a 
year  with  rations,  and  during  their  engagement  were  *'  not 
to  be  allowed  to  settle  any  land  on  their  own  account," 
Between  each  of  the  grants  made  IMiillip  was  to  make 
reserves  for  the  Crown,  He  was  also  to  make  reserves  for 
fortifications,  ttc,  for  edifices,  for  "  growth  and  production 
of  naval  timber,  if  there  are  any  woods  ht  for  that  purpose/' 
and  for  clnnxdi  sites,  with  glebes  of  400  adjacent  acres, 
and  200  acres  for  school  purposes. 

Phillip  did  not  receive  these  instructions  until  June  1790, 
They  '*  shall  be  obeyed  "  (he  writes),  but  if  settlers  could  be 
sent  out  many  difficulties  would  be  '"removed.  -  .  .  They 
appear  to  me  to  be  absolutely  necessary/'  It  would  be 
little  less  than  two  years  before  the  lands  would  **  support 
the  cnUivators/' 

Of  the  instructors  sent  only  five  had  arrived,  and  *'one 
only  is  a  farmer;  ,  .  .  the  two  gardeners  are  said  to  be 
lost,  having  left  the  ship  (Gfutrdian)  in  a  small  boat  after 
that  unfortunate  accident  wliieh  deprived  tlie  colony  of 
those  supplies  whicli  had  been  so  liberally  provided  by  the 
government."  In  July,  1790,  replying  to  inquiries  as  to 
when  the  colony  would  he  able  to  support  itself,  he  told  the 
Secretary  of  State,  ''  it  will  depend  upon  the  numbers 
employed  in  agriculture." 

** .  .  ,  Experience  h&a  taught  me  how  rliflftcult  it  is  to  make  men 
imluatrioiia  who  hiiv^e  passed  their  livea  in  hal>it5  of  vice  and  iiidolence.  In 
amne  cases  it  haa  been  found  impossible  ;  neither  kindness  nor  aeverity 
have  had  any  eflect^  (though  in  general  the  convicts)  behave  weU.  There 
are  many  who  dread  puninhnietit  le«K  than  they  fear  labour,  .  .  .  bence^ 
iny  being  so  deHirons  of  having  a  few  aettler<?,  to  whom,  as  tlie /ir^fC  »ettifrs,  I 
think  every  possible  encouragement  should  be  given*  In  them  I  .should 
have  some  resource.  .  .  ." 

Again  (5th  Nov.,  1791)  he  represented  the  need  of  *'  a 
few  honest,  intelligent  aettlerK.  Precept  lias  little  effect, 
but  example  will  do  much/^  In  Dee.,  1791,  he  deplored 
tlmt  he  had  received  no  a,nswer  as  *'to  settlers  being  sent 
out,  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired,  I  allude  to  Bettlers 
who  are  farmers  or  planters,  and  who  are  possessed  of  some 
propert3\'* 

The  original  instructions  as  to  grants  of  land  to  settlers 
HJid  to   ijoij-eommissioned  officers  and    marines  did   not 
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contemplate,  io  terms,  grants  to  superior  officers,  and 
Phillip  reported  tlmi  Be  vera!  officers  desired  **  grants  of 
land,  whiuh  they  woidd  cultivate  for  their  own  advantage 
while  they  remain  in  the  coiuitrVi  and  convey  to  children 
or  others  on  return  to  Europe/'  He  asked  for  *'  such 
information  on  this  head  as  your  lordship  may  judge 
necesRary  for  my  guidance.'* 

The  capahle  Henry  Dundas  conveyed  the  answer  from 
Whitehall  in  July,  171)2  (having  previously  ordered  sujjplies 
of  '^  grain  and  live  Htock'*  to  he  sent  from  the  East  Indies 
from  time  to  time). 

**In  answer  to  the  reque^^t  nmile  by  aeveval  of  the  niilitary  and  civil 
officers  (jU  liiive  ^jrauta  uf  land  maile  to  tlneni  \\  hioii  tliey  may  dispose  of  at 
their  departure,  [  do  not  fiiresee  that  any  iu^^onvtinieiicc  tan  arise  from 
your  cotii plying  with  their  leifuiaitioii,  provided  the  allntnients  are  made, 
not  with  a  view  to  a  teinporary,  but  to  an  «5Htabli»lied  atttleiiveiit  theruon — 
that  ifii,  conipreliending  such  portions  of  land  and  in  i<ueli  &itimtionB  aa 
would  he  suitable  for  a  homhfide  settler,  should  it  ever  come  into  the  hands 
of  aiich  a  persou/' 

Previously  Dundas  had  written  :— 

**With  respect  to  the  oHicera,  iion- com  missioned  officers,  and  such  con- 
viets  who^e  time  of  transportation  has  expired,  who  propose  to  heeonie 
settlers,  His  Majoaty's  aervaots  do  not  think  it  either  advisable  or  necea* 
aary  to  lirtdt  you  to  any  number  of  convicts  to  be  aasigu^d  io  individuals 
so  widely  differing  in  sttnation  of  life,  character,  aud  description  ;  but, 
from  the  opinion  tliey  entertain  of  your  prudence  aud  fliseretion,  they 
leAve  yon  to  decide  upon  a  point  which  must  be  in  a  great  degree  decifled 
by  your  knowledge  of  the  character  and  ability  of  those  to  whom  convictij 
are  to  be  aasigned/' 

Dimdaa  stron*^ly  urged  that  the  increase  of  livt;  stock 
should  l>e  encouraged*  Some  could  he  ohtained  h'onj  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  "hut  it  is  to  Ben^L^al  that  I  eiiietly  look 
for  an  etScient  supply  of  that  nature."  He  enclosed  a  list 
of  emigrants'*^  who  had   emharked  in  the  Bdhnia^  which 


"  Thomas  Rose  (aged  40)^  farmer,  from  Bland fonl,  Mrs.  Kose  (33)| 
Thomaa  Ttose  (I3(»  Alary  Rose  fU),  Joshua  Rose  (i>i,  Richard  Rose  (3>,  and 
Elizabeth  Fish  formed  "  the  farmer's  ftimily.'  There  were  ako  Edward 
Kowell  (30),  fanner  antl  iishcrman,  from  Lancaster  ;  .loaeph  and  Thomas 
Webb,  farmer  and  gardener  ;  Frederick  Mereditli,  baker  ;  Janiea  Thorpe, 
mitlwright ;  au<I  Walter  Brrwlie,  blacksmith.  These  pioueera  id  coloiiizatmn 
were  to  have  grants  of  land,  agricultural  implements,  two  years'  proviaiona, 
the  use  al  convict  laboiirj  aud  for  each  convict  food  for  two  yeai-s  and 
clothing  for  one  year.  An  nusucceiisful  attempt  wr3  made  to  induce 
fifteen  Quaker  fandbes  to  emigrate  and  leaven  witJi  their  propriety  the 
moral  chaos  in  ^jdney.  The  Secreti^ry  of  IState  reported  the  failute  oC  tlva 
scheme  in  t792» 


■ 
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showed  that  Dorsetshire  led  the  way  in  meeting  Phillip's 
wishes. 

Before  he  received  instrnctioiia  as  to  the  quantity  of  land 
he  mi;j;ht  grant,  Phillij)  wrote  (4th  t>t.,  1792)  that  he  did 
not  ohject  to  officers  cultivating  land,  hut  he  had  not 
convicts  enough  to  assign  lahour  to  them  all,  though 
alread}^  he  had  assigned  fifty-one  to  Major  Grose  and  those 
under  his  eommaiKL  After  Phillip*s  departure,  Grose  was 
restrained  hy  no  puhlic  considerations  in  assigning  convicts 
to  officers,  and  while  Philhp  still  held  the  reins,  Grose 
mged  (Oct.,  1792,  Dundas'  instructions  not  having  then 
arrived)  that  officers  ought  to  have  grants  of  land  so  that 
they  might  grow  food.  "'  One  half  of  the  ground  allotted  a 
convict  who  hecomes  a  settler  would  he  a  matter  of  more 
acconimodation  than  ma}^  he  supposed  ;"  hut  the  Governor 
was  without  instructions  on  the  point.  The  same  volume 
(Kecord  Office)  which  contains  Grose's  urgency  of  Oct. 
comprises  a  previous  letter  from  him  lauding  the  colony  as 
fm-nishmg  **  vegetahles  in  great  ahundance<  ...  I 
live  in  as  good  a  house  as  I  wisli  for.  I  ara  given  the  farm 
of  my  predecessor,  which  produces  a  sufficiency  to  supply 
my  family  witli  everytliing  I  have  occasion  for.  •  .  . 
(There  was  wanting  only  one  ship  freighted  with  corn  and 
black  cattle,  and)  all  difficulties  would  he  over,'* 

Phillip  had  taken  a  wider  view  of  the  needs  of  the  colony, 
and  it  may  he  well  to  cite  one  of  the  careful  warnings  with 
which  he  supphed  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  its  general 
condition  and  re(|uirements.     He  wrote  : — 

'*lljeg  leave  to  obaerve  (Feb  ,  ITJX)}  that  if  eettlers  are  aeiit  oiitj  and 
the  conviota  divided  amongst  thetn^  this  Bettlemmit  will  very  shortly 
maintain  itself,  without  which  iho  country  cannot  he  cidtivated  to 
advantage.  At  present  I  have  only  one  person,  with  al>out  100  con- 
victs under  hh  direction,  who  h  employed  cnltivaiing  the  ground  for 
the  puhlic  benefit,  and  he  has  returned  the  quantity  of  corn  above- 
inentioued  into  the  pnhlic  >!tore.  The  ottieers  hitvc  not  raised  suliicient  to 
support  the  little  stock  they  have.  Home  gronntl  I  liavc  had  in  cultivation 
will  return  aljoiit  40  liushels  of  wheat  into  store,  ao  that  the  produce  of 
the'labour  of  the  convicts  employed  in  cultivation  has  heen  very  short  of 
what  ndght  huve  heen  expected.  Thia  1  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out 
to  your  lordahip  in  this  place,  to  show  aa  fully  as  poesihle  the  stfl.te  of  the 
colony,  and  the  necesBity  of  the  couvicts  Ijeiug  employed  b}^  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  their  lal>our.  The  giving  convicts  to  officera  has  been 
hitherto  neceartnry,,  bat  it  is  attended  with  many  inconvenieucea,  for 
which  the  advantages  arising  to  officers  do  not  make  amends.  It  will  not, 
thefefntVf   he  c'ojitiuued  after  thia  detachment  ia  relieved^  uuleas  parti- 
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calarly  directed,  .  .  .  The  ntimbera  employed  in  cultivation  will,  of 
course,  be  iucreaaed  as  the  fiecesam'y  buOdiiigs  are  tftiished,  which  will  be 
a  work  of  time,  for  the  numbers  in  the  settlement  wlio  do  Dothing  t4)ward« 
their  own  support  exceed  those  em.ployed  for  tlie  piiblie." 

He  proposed  at  the  same  time  to  place  his  fuee  settlers 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nepeaii  river,  where  there  was  *'  as  fine 
land  for  tillage  as  most  in  England."  He  would  grant 
from  500  to  a  1000  acres  to  each  farmer;  he  would 
give  to  each  at  least  twenty  convict  labourers,  and  would 
for  two  years  support  the  labourers  **  from  the  public 
stores/*     In  that  time,  if  they  are 

**indTistrioiia,  they  will  be  in  r  aituiition  to  support  themselves,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  woidtl  be  able  to  ilo  so  in  leaa  time,  At  the  expiration  of 
two  years  they  may  return  half  the  cod  Wets  they  have  been  allowed, 
and  would  want  no  further  assistanee  from  government.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  grant  lan»l  to  otticerB  and  soldiers,  wbo^  becounng  settlers, 
will,  of  course,  be  entitled  to  every  iudidgence.  But  few  officers  now  here  ' 
have  reaped  any  great  atlvaiitage  fron\  being  allowed  convicts,  and  it  is 
attended  with  unavoitlable  inconvenience,  from  their  convicts  being  left 
THuch  to  themselves,  and  from  their  mixing  with  the  soldiers.'* 

Phillip  never  allowed  the  government  to  lull  themselves 
into  a  conviction  that  the  colony  could  exist  wuthout 
supplies  from  England.  Ho  told  them  (May,  1788)  that  he 
had  sent  the  Snppltf  to  Lord  Howe  Island  '^  to  endeavour 
to  procm^e  turtle,  in  hoj^es  of  checldng  the  scurvy  with 
which  most  of  the  people  were  effected,  and  near  200 
rendered  incapable  of  doing  any  work/'  As  early  as  July, 
1788,  he  wrote  (privately) : — 

I  "Your  lordship  may  be  assured  that,  anxious  to  render  a  very  essential 
service  to  my  country  by  the  establishment  of  a  colony  whieh  from  its 
situation  must  hereafter  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  Ureat  Britain,  no  i>er- 
severanee  will  be  wanting  on  my  part,  and  which  consideration  alone 
could  make  amends  for  the  l>eing  surrounded  l>y  the  nio«t  infamoua  of 
mankind.  It  is  to  your  lordship  and  to  Nepean  alone  that  I  make  a  , 
declaration  of  this  kind.  Time  will  remove  all  ditHculty,  and  with  a  few 
families  who  have  been  used  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  this  country  wiU 
wear  a  more  pleasing  aspect.  ...  As  to  myaelf^  I  am  satisfied  to 
remain  so  long  as  my  aer\ices  are  wanted.  I  am  serv^ing  my  country  and 
serving  the  cause  of  humanity.  I  tlEttter  myself  that  by  the  return  of  the 
ships  that  bring  us  out  provisions,  and  on  which  is  placed  our  xoU 
(lepevdence,  I  shall  bo  able  to  giv^e  your  lords lup  a  more  satisfactory  account 
of  this  countr}'." 

He  wrote  by  the  transport  ships  which,  with  Lieut, 
Shortland,  agent  for  them,  sailed  northwards  m  May, 
sent  duplicates  by  another  vessel,  and  triplicates  by  the 
BorronuMc;  but  agam  (1st  Sept,),  thinking  it  "not  inipos- 


Bible  that  the  ships  hy  which  I  have  now  the  honour  ol 
writinj:?  may  1)8  the  first  to  arrive/*  he  carefully  recapitu- 
lated the  heatlB  of  his  former  letters.  A  dreary  interval 
^YaH  to  olapHe  before  he  received  answers  to  any  of  t hem- 
It  was  not  until  1781>  that  the  gallant  fiiou  was  des- 
patched  with  supphes  in  the  Gffttnlitui^  wliich  were  arrested 
028rd  Di'C.)  hy  an  ict^berg.  Even  this  abortive  attempt  to 
leheve  them  was  for  inany  months  unknown  to  the  starv- 
iu*^^  colonists,  and  Philhp  resorted  to  strin^^ent  means  in 
order  to  biisl>aiid  the  scanty  stores  he  poBsessed.  He  deter- 
mined to  send  n.M.S.  Siritts  to  jlfrica  for  food,  and  told 
Lord  Sidney  (Oct.,  1788),  *^We  at  present  depend  en- 
tirely on  [a'ovisions  heiuf^  sent  from  En<^lan(U  ar*d  I  beg 
leave  to  ulmerve  that  if  a  sbixt  should  be  lost  in  the  i>assage, 
it  might  be  a  very  considerable  time  before  it  could  be 
known  in  England," 

The  SfHtm  sailed,  under  Captain  ^,  Hunter,  K.N.,  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  passage  from  Austraha  to 
Africa  was  then  untried.  It  was  not  known  that  Bass's 
Straits  separated  Van  Diemen's  Laud  froui  New  Holland, 
and  Hunter  decided  to  pass  to  the  southward  of  New 
iiealand  and  round  Cape  Horn.  The  voyage  to  the  Cape 
lasted  from  the  '2nd  Oct.  to  the  2nd  Jan.,  and  the  dreaded 
ncarvy  appeared  among  the  crew,  who  had  ''  for  thirteen  or 
fourteen  months  not  tasted  fresh  provisions  of  any  kind, 
nor  had  they  touched  a  single  blade  of  vegetables/'  At 
the  Cape  only  did  Caittaui  Hunter  learn  any  of  the  political 
events  which  had  occmred  in  Europe  after  the  departure  of 
the  first  fleet  for  New  Houth  Wales,  two  years  before.  There 
also  he  beard  that  Lieut.  Shortland,  who  bad  sailed  from 
Sydney  in  JiUy  17HH,  had  reached  Batavia  in  a  distressed 
condition,  with  but  one  ship,  tlie  Altwafuitr,  the  other 
transports,  with  the  exceptioii  of  the  Frifnihhip,  having 
lost  his  company.  Scurvy  had  raged  in  the  Alexander  and 
her  consort,  and  the  hitter  struck  on  a  reef  on  the  coast  of 
Borneo.  The  Altuattth-r  had  lost  '*  eighi  men,  and  was 
reduced  to  two  men  in  a  watch,  only  four  seamen  and  two 
boys  being  at  all  tit  for  duty.''  *'  The  FrhtNLsJfijf  had  only 
five  men  not  disabled.''  *'  In  this  melancholy  state  of  both 
ships,  the  western  monsoon  being  expected  soon  to  set  in,  it 
nns  iijdisj>ensably  necessary  to  give  up  one  for  the  sake  of 


preserving  the  otlier.^*  The  Fncmhliip's  storen  were  removed 
into  the  Ah\r({tuf*'t\  and  tlie  former  **  was  bored  and  tin'ned 
adrift."  When  but  one  yeamaii  was  fit  for  work,  and  even 
the  sails  could  not  be  fnrled»  tlie  Alexandrr  reached  Batavia, 
and  begf^^ed  assistance  from  the  Diitcli  (18th  Nov,)*  Assisi- 
ance  wan  given  proinptl}^  and  lunnanul3%  From  other 
Enghsli  vessels,  **  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  from  the 
Dutcli  Commodore,  a  fresh  crew  was  at  length  made  up,  m 
which  four  only  of  the  original  seamen  remained,  the  rest 
being  either  dead  or  not  enough  recovered  to  return  with 
the  Alexandvr  when  she  sailed  again  on  the  7tb  Dec/' 
When  Hunter  boarded  her  at  Table  Bay  (IHth  Feb.)  he 
was  received  with  hearty  cheers  by  his  remaining  friends. 
Such  were  tlie  struggles  of  English  seamen  in  the  southern 
hemispliere*  Tttfifte  molis  t;mt  (longinqunm)  vonthre  tjentevi. 
On  the  "20th  Feb.,  with  such  accounts  to  rejider  of  the 

I  fortunes  of  his  old  comrades,  Hunter  sailed  from  Table  Bay 
with  twelve  months'  provisions  for  the  ship's  company  and 
eix  months'  supply  of  Hour  for  the  settlement  at  Sydney, 
**  every  officer's  apartment  and  all  the  store-rooms  being 
completely  iilled," 

In  May,  1781),  the  SlnuB  arrived  at  Sydney.    Her  supplies 

were  welcome,  but  they  could  not  permanently  alter  the 

condition  of  the  settlement.    No  tidings  from  England  had 

■  reached  the  colony*    Such  disastrous  voyages  as  that  of  the 

^  At  e  J  ■aruUr  mh^ii  indetinitely  strangle  the  hope  of  receiving 

fresh  supplies.     It  might  be  that  the  new  exijeriment  would 

end  in  gloom,  like  that  of  the  French  essay  at  colonizing  in 

[Cayenne  in  1763,  when   (although  two  years*  provisions 

had  been  carried  with   them)   thousands  of  persons  were 

annihilated  utterly  by  fever,  famine,  and  an  overwhelming 

flood. 

If  the  French  might  be  thought  unskilful  hi  contending 
mth  the  elements,  was  there  not  the  rumoured  fate  in  16*J9 
of  hardy  Dutchmen,  prone  to  navigation  and  successful 
I  abroad  *^  Was  it  lu.it  written  tliut  while  Captain  Pelsaert 
'  left  comrades  on  an  island  on  the  west  const  of  Australia, 
and  went  in  a  skiff  to  Batavia,  his  countrymen  were  at 
deadly  feud,  and  that  before  the  captiiin  returned  with 
aid  from  Batavia,  125  persons  had  been  murdered  by 
mutineers?      Was  it   not  written    of    Pelsaert    awA   \\\^ 


friends,  that  **  after  niatiire  deliberation,  reflecting  on 
the  number  of  prisoners,  and  the  temptation  that  might 
arise  from  the  vast  quantity  of  silver  on  board  the 
frigate,  they  at  last  came  to  a  resolution  to  try  and 
execute  them  there,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  they 
embarked  immediately  afterwards  for  Batavia?'* 

If  these  things  eoukl  happen  on  the  Mest  coast  amongst 
free  men,  what  miglit  not  happen  in  the  more  remote  east, 
in  a  community  of  criminals  with  scant  guards  to  control 
them?  Such  tlioughts  must  have  passed  through  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  bold  men  who  now  in  the  South 
had  reared  the  flag  of  England.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  their  forecast,  a  strict  performance  of  duty  was  their 
practice.  The  imminent  present  furnished  enough  to  think 
of*  How  long  could  the  scanty  stores  of  food  be  guarded 
agamst  a  craving  band  of  convicts,  oiitnumbermg  so  many 
times  their  guardians?  Nay,  worse.  Qhih  fHstodiet  ipsos 
rnskHfes  / 

AVhen  Hunter  returned  from  the  Cape,  he  says,  *' Another 
melancholy  piece  of  information  we  received  on  our  arrival 
was  tiiat  si\  marines  had  been  tried  by  a  criminal  court 
and  found  guilty  of  robbing  the  public  stores;  they  were 
sentenced  to  death  and  executed  accordingly,"  This  was 
in  May,  17B9.     In  Jan.,  1790  (Hunter  wrote):— 

"The  conversation  turned  iipon  the  loa^  expected  arrivals  from  England^ 
which  we  had  Iweii  foi*  some  time  paiit  in  daily  escpe station  of,  with  a  supply 
of  proviaionB.  Our  store  here  was  now  in  a  v^ery  exhausted  state,  much  more 
no  than  we  ever  expected  it  would  have  heen  j  .  .  .  as  it  waa  always 
untlergtood  thfit  the  settlement  would  never  have  heen  reduced  lower  than 
one  year's  provisions  In  store.  .  .  .  We  all  looked  forward  with  hope 
foi'  arrivals  with  a  relief.  ...  In  Fehruary*'  wo  bcgiui  to  look  a  little 
aeriouis  on  our  disappointment  of  arrivals ;  .  .  .  1  received  an  order  to 
prepare  the  Striut  tor  sea,  and  to  embark  the  Lt.-Gov.  (Ross)  with  one 
eompany  of  marines,  and  the  otlicer-^,  haggage^  and  also  181j  convicts;  in 
all,  *J21  persona ;  .  »  ,  and  I  was  directed  to  land  them  upon  Norfolk 
Island.  * 

At  Norfolk  Island,  in  Jan.,  1789,  there  was  a  plot  to 
seize  the  Lt, -Governor  and  his  officers,  and  obtain  a  vessel 
for  the  conyicts  to  escape  with.    The  scheme  was  discovered 

*'  It  IB  noteworthy  that  the  following  remark  o€ourB  in  one  of  Phillip's 

Ldespatchea  written  in  this  gloomy  month : — *'  Aa  near  two  years  have  now 

I  passed  since  we  first  lauded  in  this  eountry,  some  judgment  may  be  formed 

lof  the  climate,  and  I  believe  a  finer  or  more  healthy  climate  ia  not  to  Ije 

iouml  ill  any  part  of  the  world." 
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and  its  coiicocters  were  punished,  but  it  was  well  to 
streii^hen  the  force  on  the  island.  Phillip  (Feb.,  1790) 
described  the  plot  to  Lord  Sydney,  and  commended  the 
conduct  of  King,  whoso  force,  including  himself,  was  only 

1,^    ^iixteen  in  number,  while  there  were  lifty-one  male  convicts 

jjm  and  twenty-three  females  to  control. 

^m  At  head-quarters  PhilHp  set  a  personal  example.  Collins 
wrote ; — ^ 

**Tlie  Governor,  from  a  motive  that  hIkI  him  iniinortal  honour,  in  this 
season  of  general  diRtreas  gavu  np  three  huiulted-weight  of  flour wiiich  waa  ] 
His  Excellency's  private  property,  declaring  that  he  wished  nut  to  see  any 
more  at  his  table  than  the  ration  which  was  received  in  common  from  the 
public  store,  withoot  any  distinction  of  persona  ;  and  to  thia  renolntion  he 
rigidly  adhered,  wishing  that  if  a  convict  complained  he  migiii  see  that 

»want  was  not  onfelt  even  at  (Government  House." 
Sticdi  a  man^B  motives  were  regarded  with  respect,  even 
when  he  ordered  the  niarineB  to  death  for  stealing  pro- 
visions. He  maintained  a  cheerful  countenance  throughout 
■  this  dreary  period.  Not  only  was  the  daily  work  of  the 
i^ettlement  performed,  but  exploring  expeditions  w^ere  at 
various  timen  sent  out  to  discover  what  kind  of  land 
surrounded  the  settlement.  Numerous  efforts  were  made 
by  Phillip  to  conciliate  the  aborignies.  Alas !  w^here  the 
evil  passions  of  a  low  subordinate  may  destroy  in  a  moment 
all  the  effect  of  a  leader^s  patient  kindness,  that  kindness 
cannot  be  judged  by  its  fruit. 

Phillip  liad  many  troubles  with  his  white  subjects* 
Collins  tells  us  (April,  1789):  '*  Attention  to  our  religious 
duties'^*^  was  never  omitted.  Divine  service  was  performed 
in  one  of  oiu*  emptied  storehouses  on  the  morning  of  Good 
Friday,  and  the  convicts  were  recommended  to  employ  the 
remainder  of  it  in  their  gardens.  But  .  ,  .  very  lew 
were  observed  to  he  so  profitably  employed." 

I  Little  forethought  or  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
pricts  could  be  relied  upon.  When  the  SiriuH  and  Supply 
I  X,  M  ^y^  Accoimt  of  the  English  Colony  of  New  South  Wales."  By 
pavid  Uollinsj  late  Judge  Advocate  and  Secretary  of  the  Colony.  Lon- 
Bon;  1798. 
I  ^^  The  prayers  read  were  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  With  what 
BBpecial  force  the  Litatiy  must  have  struck  thoughtful  men  wrestling  with 
II  wild  and  rocky  soil^  aa  they  repeated  the  words  :  *^*  That  it  may  pleaae 
Thee  to  give  and  preserve  to  our  use  the  kindly  fruita  of  the  earthy  so  aa  in 
due  time  we  may  enjoy  thetn." 


had  been  about  to  sail  for  Norfolk  Island  in  March,  1790, 
an  order  was  issued  to  prevent  the  further  destruction  of 
live  stock  '*  until  some  necessary  regulations  could  be  pub- 
lished, but  the  officers  and  people  about  to  embark  were 
not  included  in  the  prohibition.*'  The  mention  of  futiu-e  ' 
I  regulations  alarmed  the  convicts  lest  they  should  lose  the 
benefits  of  their  ownership  in  some  manner,  and  Collins 
adds  that,  **imder  colour  of  its  belonging  to  those  who 
were  exempted  in  the  late  order,  nearly  all  the  stock  in  the 
settlement  was  in  the  course  of  a  few  nights  destroyed ; 
a  wound  being  thereby  given  to  the  independence  of 
the  colony  that  could  not  easily  be  salved,  and  whose 
injurious  effects  time  and  much  attention  alone  could 
remove/* 

Many  an  bom'  of  anxious  care  Phillip  bestowed  on  the 
lives  of  his  dumb  subjects,  on  whose  increase  so  much 
depended ;  and  many  times  his  care  was  thwarted*  In 
April,  1788,  on  returning  from  exploration,  he  learned  that 
five  ewes  and  a  lamb  had  been  destroyed  at  the  govern- 
ment farEi,  in  May,  1788,  there  were  two  bulls  and  live 
cows  at  the  settlement.  In  the  end  of  that  month,  "by 
some  strange  and  unpardonable  neglect"  of  the  convict 
herdsman  (who  did  not  report  the  loss  at  once),  two  bulls 
and  four  cows  wandered  away,  and  no  search  party  was 
successful  in  recovering  them.  In  Oct,,  1788,  the  sole 
remaining  cow,  becoming  wild  and  dangerous,  was  con- 
demned to  be  shot.  And  in  March,  1790,  the  convicts 
madly  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  sheep,  pigs,  and 
fowls,  because  they  dreaded,  perhaps  without  cause,  that 
they  might  lose  some  rights  of  separate  ownership. 

Commanders  of  expeditions  in  Arctic  regions  have  found 
that  amusements  have  lightened  the  toils  and  foiled  the 
hardships  undergone  by  their  companions.  Philhp  resorted 
to  the  same  expedient.  In  June,  1789,  on  the  King's 
yjermitted  t!ie  convicts  to  perform  the  **  Ke- 


birthday, 

cruiting  Officer"  in  a  hut  fitted  up  to  serve  as  a  theatre. 

But  though  he  might  temporarily  cheer  his  motley  subjects 


m 


^'  Though  this  fact  is  reconled  hy  CoUiiis  (in  his  **New  South  Wales," 

17981,  who  was  on  the  spot^  immerous  wi iters  have  repeated  a  mistake 

whiuh  Jiscribea  the  first  theatrical  perforiiianee  to  a  later  |>eriod,  179f>.     In 

J't^^  the  performers  modestly  said  their  aim  was  *Minmbly  to  exuitc  a 
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he  eotild  hardly  expect  to  restrain  their  wildness  or  despaii\ 
What  hope  was  there  for  the  settlement  unless  the  Siriu» 
should  succeed  in  her  voyage  ?  After  reaching  Norfolk 
Island  she  was  to  proceed  to  China  for  proYisions,  and 
to  return  to  Sydney. 

The  harbourless  Norfolk  Island  had  seriously  occupied 
Philhp's  care.  On  the  6th  March,  1788,  his  subaltern, 
King,  had  formally  taken  possession  with  like  observances 
to  those  adopted  in  Sydney.  But  neither  Phillip  nor 
King  could  be  slow  to  apprehend  the  dangers  of  the 
situation. 

'*  lieur  King'**  (t)ie  former  wrote  to  the  niao  he  so  much  trusted)  .  ,  , 
I  hope  you  gel  fiah,  which  wiU  enable  you  to  make  tlie  provisions  you  have 
last  mueh  loaiger  than  tlKi  time  for  which  they  are  aent,  aa  our  only 
dependence  is.  on  ships  expected  out,  wliich  may  fail  us.  .  ,  .  You  shall 
hear  from  me  respecting  the  island  and  your  wants  by  the  Siriu* ;  till  when 
God  bless  you.  ' 

When  Kin<jj  replied,  tlie  dreaded  weevil  had  heen  found 
in  the  seed  i;vheat  he  was  preparing  to  sow.  But  he  kept 
up  his  couraf!:e  and  asked  for  more  men  for  af^'iculture. 
He  had  searehed  for  the  tlax  plant  vainly  at  first,  for  his 
people  looked  for  a  eon<{ener  of  the  European  plant ;  but 
after  some  days  they  detected  in  abundance  the  Fhomiiffm 
tenax  whicli  Cook  saw  when  he  discovered  Norfolk  Island, 
In  Oct.,  1788,  two  flax-dressers  were  employed,  and  other 
work  was  so  far  advanced  that  Phillip's  pleasant  words,  '*  I 
am  fully  satisfied  that  everything  which  is  possible  will  be 
done  b}^  you/*  could  be  received  with  satisfaction.  But  in 
I^eh.,  1789,  the  situation  became  gloomier.  More  people 
were  sent  to  Norfolk  Island,  but  not  sufficient  food  for 
them.     King  was  implored  to  eke  out  subsistence  with  iish. 


smile,'*      in  179t>  the  prologue  (eironeously  imputed  to  a  eonvict,  Barring- 
ton,  but  believed  to  have  been  written  liy  an  officer)  declared — 

"True  patriots  we,  for  be  it  uuderalood  , 

We  left  our  couutry  for  our  country's  good. 
No  private  views  disgraced  our  generous  zeal. 
What  urged  oui*  travels  was*  our  country's  weal.     ,     ,     , 
^^oraetimes,  iudeed,  so  variouB  is  our  art, 
An  actor  may  improve  and  mend  his  part. 
*  (tiv^e  me  a  horse  !'  bawk  Richard,  like  a  drone  ; 
We'll  find  a  man  would  help  himself  to  one." 

Philip  to  King.     16th  Jnly»  17HH,  per  armed  tender  Suppli^, 
,,  „        28th  September,  1788,  per  Golden  Grotje. 


^ 


Supplies  were  running  short  at  Sydney.     Phillip  was  well 
satisfied  that — 

**  Everythmg  which  persieverance  and  industry  can  accompliah  will  be 
done  by  you,  and  1  only  thus  particularly  mark  our  actuation  that  it  may 
be  folly  known  to  you.  ,  .  ,  We  have  uot  that  resource  in  fish  that 
you  liavo,  nor  can  we,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  make  that  progress 
in  cnltivation  which  you  will  be  al)le  to  do.  .  .  ,  >hipB  will  most 
uudoulitedly  be  sent  in  time  from  England,  but  the  summer  is  far 
advanced.'' 

When  the  plot  was  formed  in  Jan.,  1789,  by  the  convicts 
to  seize  the  officers,  a  sailor  learned  the  secret  from  a  con- 
vict woman,  and  revealed  it  to  King,  who  sent  a  ring- 
leader to  Sydney,  with  a  request  that  whatever  sentence 
might  be  adjudgetl,  might  be  inflicted  at  Norfolk  Island 
**as  an  example  to  others."  Fishing  was  still  carried  on  in 
spite  of  the  conspiracy,  the  discovery  of  which  '*  was  the 
most  fortnnate  event  that  could  have  happened,'*  as  it 
induced  King  to  clear  the  gi^ound  round  the  houses  for 
future  security,  and  a  hurricane  which  tore  up  trees  in  the 
island  had  no  food  for  its  fury,  the  fall  of  which  cuuld 
injure  the  houses.  Phillip  wrote :^^  **It  is  with  greatest 
satisfaction  that  I  assure  you  every  part  of  your  conduct 
has  met  my  warmest  approbation,  and  I  feel  myself  happy 
in  having  at  Norfollv  Island  an  officer  wlio  makes  the  public 
interest  his  own,  and  which  will,  I  hope,  meet  a  just 
reward.*'  A  guard  of  marines  was  sent  from  Sydney. 
King  read  service  in  his  own  house.  The  order  for 
attendance  was:  *'No  person  is  to  absent  himself  from 
public  worship,  which  will  begin  every  Sunday  morning 
at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  conimandant^s  house,  when  every 
one  will  come  clean  and  orderly  and  behave  themselves 
devoutly.'' 

The  ravages  of  caterpihars  in  May,  1789,  alarmed  the 
islanders,  and  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  destroy  the 
invaders,  some  acres  of  wheat  were  utterly  devastated.  A 
curious  question  was  raised  in  1780  by  convicts,  who 
averred  that  the  terms  of  their  sentences  had  expired, 
while  the  government  had  no  documents  by  which  to  test 
the  facts.  Phillip,  to  augment  the  stores  of  food,  suggested 
to  King  that  until  fresh  papers  could  arrive  from  England 
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'  Phillip  to  King,     3rd  Jane,  17SS),  per  ^Supphj. 
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in  lieu  of  those  which  the  masters  of  the  transports  liad 
originally  left  behind,  an  oath  might  be  administered  about 
the  facts,  and  that,  to  those  petitioners  '*  whose  behaviour 
merited  such  indulgence,"  King  might  grant  lands  to  be 
cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  the  grantees.  If  their  allega- 
tions about  their  sentences  should  be  found  true,  their 
grants  would  be  increased;  if  found  untrue,  the  penalty i 
would  be  loss  of  the  land  and  severe  punislimentJ 
Cultivation  of  gardens  was  sedulously  promoted  in  the' 
meantime. 

In  Nov.,  1789,  Phillip  congratulated  King  on  the  success 
attained  at  Norfolk  Island,  adding,  ''and  I  am,  sir.  sensible 
how  mneh  it  is  owing  to  your  good  conduct  and  persever* 
ance."  The  richness  of  the  soil,  though  the  area  cultivated 
was  small,  gave  hope  of  abundant  crops  at  tlie  island,  and 
the  maize  especially  aroused  hopes. ^'  Fis!img-!ines  had 
been  made  of  the  native  flax,  but  the  manufacture  was 
not  understood,  and  King  suggested  that  information 
as  to  the  Maori  iiietliods  should  be  obtained  (6th  Dec, 
1789). 

The  island  with  a  doubtful  supply  of  daily  bread  had  nOj 
charms  fur   some  of  the   convicts.      x\gam   Phillip  wrote* 
(Jan.,  1790):    ** Those  convicts  who  say  their  times  are 
expired  and  wish  to  return  to  this  settlement  shall  be  sent 
for  as  soon  as  1  hear  from  England,  till  when  it  is  not 
possible  to  know  whose  times  are  expired,  or  the  time  for 
which  any  convict  has  been  sentenced."     It  jars  upon  the 
feelings  to  find  that  women  were  flogged  upon  some  occa-i 
sions.     On   Christmas    Day   some   attempt  was  made  to 
arouse  kindly  feelings  proper  to  the  day.     Divine  service 
was  performed  at  ten  o'clock.     Two  pigs  were  killed,  and 
an  extra  allowance  of  meat  and  flour  was  issued  to  all  on 
the  island. 

*"  It  excites  a  Bmile  to  uotice  tliat  the  Secretary  of  Stat*"  (Greoville), 
cheered  V>y  the  accounts  of  the  little  island,  wrote  (June,  ]789)  that,  hut 
for  the  great  labour  and  expense  already  incurred  at  Sydney,  he  would, 
owing  to  ita  fertility,  have  been  *'  inclined  to  recommend  that  Norfolk 
Island  he  made  the  principal  settlement."  Phillip  wrote  (June,  17W)  that 
there  was  one  itiBurmoiintahlti  objection — '*  there  is  no  harbour  or  goodj 
roadatead^  and  landing  provisions  is  attended  with  aonie  dififioultiea" — andX 
added  that  King,  **  who  made  the  settlement — an  officer  of  merit  and  who 
could  ill  be  spared,  *waa  on  his  way  home'  to  give  that  u\toi\\«iX\wv '^^^x'cJtL 
could  not  BO  well  be  conveyed  id  letters." 


PHILLIP  SEHD8  R  G.  KING  TO  ENGLAND. 


In  spite  of  Phillip's  bold  bearing  be  felt  the  tborns  he 
stood  on.  No  help  bad  come  from  England.  Phillip 
determined  to  make  a  Bpecial  appeal.  He  could  not  desert 
his  post,  bnt  he  felt  that  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness 
was  needed  to  bIjow  to  gentlemen  at  ease  in  England  what 
were  the  difficulties  of  a  governor  obstructed  in  the 
administration  of  justice  by  the  commander  of  the  forces, 
and  what  were  the  privations  of  Englishmen  abroad,  who 
managed  starving  convicts,  and  were  so  ill-fed  themselves 
that  six  marines  risked  and  underwent  the  penalty  of  death 
**  for  robbing  the  public  stores."  lie  selected  the  trusty 
King  as  bis  envoy.  He  had  discharged  him  from  the 
Sirius  in  order  to  enable  her  to  have  a  full  complement  of 
officers  in  Jan*,  1790.  In  Feb,  he  directed  him  to  go  as 
passenger  by  the  Siriits,  **the  service  making  it  necessary  in 
order  to  give  such  information  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
as  cannot  be  conveyed  by  letter." 

Major  Ross,  of  the  Marines,  was  sent  in  the  Siriu^  to 
take  the  post  of  Lt.-Gov.  during  King's  absence,  and  one 
may  suspect  that  Phillip  was  glad  to  detach  from  head- 
tiuarters  a  man  who  had  obstructed  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  interfered  with  the  efficiency  of  the  night- 
watch.  All  the  hopes  of  both  settlements  depended  on 
uncertain  supplies  from  England,  and  on  the  voyage  of  the 
Sirins  to  Batavia  under  Captain  Hunter,  who  sailed  from 
Sydney  on  the  *jth  March,  1790,  with  221  persons,  of  whom 
18B  were  convicts  to  be  left  at  Norfolk  Island.  There  King 
also  wistfully  looked  for  news  from  England.  Each  time 
that  the  Supply  arrived  vain  hopes  were  beaten  down. 

On  the  29th  Jan.,  1790,  her  **  return  caused  the  greatest 
acclamations  of  joy  through  the  whole  settlement."  But 
**  a  dejection  took  place  equal  to  the  joy  visible  a  short 
time  before."  She  carried  twenty-three  more  convicts,  but 
no  provisions.  The  iish  and  vegetables  of  tbe  island  were 
supposed  to  enable  it  to  give  relief  rather  than  require  it. 
On  the  13th  March  there  was  "  tumultuous  noise,  huzzaing, 
and  rejoicing.**  Two  vessels  were  in  sight  at  break  of 
day-  Every  one  was  persuaded  that  relief  had  come  from 
England,  the  little  island  "throned  in  the  west,'*  whence 
no  tidings  had  been  received  since  Phillip  sailed  with  his 
charge  in  Miiy,  1787*     Convicts  as  well  as  guards,  sailors 


*SIRIUS"  AT  NORFOLK  ISLAISD, 


as  well  as  officers,  felt  a  fervour  which  made  eyes  moisten, 
and  hearts  beat  high.  Now  at  last  they  were  sure  that  the 
northeni  mother  had  held  out  her  hand  to  her  children  in 
the  far  south.  No.  The  ships  were  only  the  Sirias  and 
the  Svpplj/,  bringing  more  convicts,  with  instructions  for 
King  to  go  to  England.  His  Journal  tells  the  feehngs 
of  the  inhabitants :  *'  Our  expectations  were  once  more 
blasted ;  for  instead  of  those  pleasing  hopes  bemg  realized 
which  the  appearance  of  the  vessels  had  created  in  the 
morning,  we  were  informed  that  no  relief  had  arrived,  nor 
had  any  intelligence  been  received  from  England/' 

On  the  13th  March  the  Siriiis  reached  Norfolk  Island. 
The  landing  of  her  passengers  and  stores  was  proceeded 
with,  as  weather  permitted,  until  the  19th,  and  on  tbat 
day  this  apparently  last  hope  of  the  two  settlements  drifted 
upon  a  reef  and  was  lost.  The  governing  quality  was 
called  into  vigorons  action.  While  the  captain  and  sailors 
were  being  dragged  through  a  foaming  surf  to  the  shore^ 
the  new  Lt.-Gov.,  Eoss,  ordered  the  beat  of  drums  to 
assemble  the  marines  and  convicts;  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed, severe  punishment  promised  if  any  animal  were 
killed,  or  robbery  committed  ;  officers  and  marines  were 
ordered  to  wear  their  side-arms,  and  guards  were  set  over 
the  barns  and  store-liouses. 

On  the  21st  a  council  was  hehl,  at  which  Kosa,  supported 
unanimously  by  King,  Hunter,  and  all  the  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Siriiis,  determined  to  take  on  himself  the 
power  to  punish  capital  crimes  with  death  (although  this 
was  a  power  specially  retained  by  Phillip  when  he  founded 
the  settlement  at  Norfolk  Island),  to  establish  martial  law, 
to  appropriate  all  private  stock,  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes,  for 
the  use  of  the  pubhc,  to  put  everyone  on  half  allowance 
until  it  could  be  known  how  much  could  be  saved  from 
the  wreck,  to  put  three  locks  on  the  storehouse  and  barn, 
of  which  one  was  to  be  kept  by  the  Lt.-Gov.,  one  by 
Captain  Hmiter,  and  **  one  by  a  person  to  be  named  by  the 
convicts."  These  determinations  were  signed  by  all  present. 
EoBB  wrote  to  Phillip  that  though  there  was  **  perhaps  a 
want  of  sufficient  authority  for  declaring  martial  law,  which 
nothing  but  necessity  could  have  induced  us  to  do  .  .  • 
wo  shall  trust  to  His  Majesty  and  the  Britiak  "P^tViaaitnKii^*  Wt 


such  indemnilicatioM  as  the  case  may  require.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  your  Excellency  will  authorize  us  to  continue  it 
until  we  are  supplied  with  proviBionB*  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
you  will  not  forbid  iis."  Philhp  directed  Eoss  to  continue 
martial  law  while  he  thought  it  necessary.  It  remained  in 
force  until  Aug.,  1790,  when  a  supply  of  food  arrived  from 
Sydney. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so 
clear  was  the  need  of  prompt  action,  all  in  the  island  were 
summoned  to  the  lower  flag-staff  where  the  Union*^  was 
hoisted;  the  marines  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  leaving  a 
space  in  the  centre,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Union- 
The  colours  of  the  detachment  were  then  unfurled,  the 
Sirius*s  crew  drawn  np  on  the  right,  and  the  convicts  on 
the  left,  the  officers  being  in  the  centre. 

"The  proclamatiaD  was  tbeu  read,  tleclaiing  that  the  island  was  to  be 
governed  by  martial  law  iiTitil  further  orders;  the  Lt-Gov.  next  ad- 
dressed the  convicts,  and  after  poitiLiiig  out  the  situation  of  the  settle- 
men  t^  heexbort«d  them  to  be  honest,  industrioiia,  and  obodiont ;  this  l>ein^ 
concluded,  the  whole  gave  three  cheere,  and  every  person,  beginnLng 
with  the  LL-Uov»,  passed  nnder  the  Union  flag,  taking  off  their  hats 
as  they  passed  it  in  token  of  an  oath  to  submit  and  tie  amenable  to  ihv 
martial  law  whieh  had  then  been  dDclared." 

Surely  a  more  impreBsive  spectacle  was  Reldom  seen  than 
this  vowmg  of  ohedience  hy  the  law-ahiding,  and  the  law- 
less, brought  face  to  face  with  famine.  The  mingled  good 
and  e%'il  of  our  nature  was  sliown  on  the  same  evening, 
when  two  convicts,  who  had  volunteered  to  go  to  the  wreck 
**to  heave  the  livestock  overheard,"  refused  to  return  at 
night,  and  were  fired  at  to  make  **  them  quit  the  wreck  or 
put  the  iiglits  out,  but  with  no  effect.  On  this  John  Arscot, 
a  convict  t*arpeiiter,  oflered  to  go  off;  and  although  it  was 
quite  dark,  and  the  surf  ran  very  high,  yet  he  got  on  board, 
and  obliged  the  other  two  convicts  to  quit  the  wreck  by  the 
hawser/'  The  two  had  set  fire  to  the  wreck,  but  Arscot 
'* happily  extinguished  the  flames." 
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*'  Journals  of  King :  in  Htmter^a  Hiatorical  JourtiaL  Stockdale,  Loii- 
don, 1793 

*'  For  this  daring  service  Ross  aaked  Phillip  to  grant  a  pardou  to 
Aracot,  Phillip  complied.  In  1791  Phillip  reported  that  Arscot  Imd  gone 
to  Calcutta,  and  *Mfc  now  appears  that  his  term  of  transportation  had 
ejcpirtid prior  to  km  tfnianuipation." 


On  the  24th,  King  went  on  board  the  Supply ,  and  sailed 
for  Sydney,  leaving  a  population  of 

Civil,  military,  and  free      ...         ,.,         ...  90 

Belonging  to  the  Sm»s       ...         ...         ...  80 

Male  convicts           ...         ...         - 191 

Fema.le  convicts       ...         ...         ...         ...  100 

Children        37 

498 


He  left  with  them  250  to  300  hushels  of  wheat,  six 
bushels  of  barley,  130  to  140  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and 
one  acre  of  potatoes  to  he  dug  in  May.  There  was  a  small 
stock  of  pigs,  poultry,  and  goats,  with  one  ewe.  Without 
speedy  relief  starvation  was  sure. 

Meantime  in  Sydney  great  efforts  were  made  to  eke  out 
the  scanty  supply  of  food  by  substituting  a  proportion  of 
ten  pounds  of  liyh  fur  two  and  a-half  pounds  of  pork.  No 
pigs  were  allowed  to  be  killed  **  mider  three  months  old,** 
nor  without  uiformation  first  given  to  head-quarters.  ''The 
];)rovisions,  when  ail  collected  under  one  roof  and  into  one 
view,  afforded  but  a  melancholy  reflection — it  was  well  that 
we  had  even  tliem.'*^^ 

On  the  27tli  March,  no  relieving  vessel  having  arrived, 
the  weekly  rations  were  reduced  to  four  pounds  of  Hour,  two 
and  a-half  pounds  of  pork,  and  one  pound  and  a-half  of 
rice,  with  a  less  proportion  for  women.  In  November,  17B9, 
many  convicts  consumed  then*  rations  so  heedlessly,  that  of 
food  issued  on  Saturday  none  was  left  on  Tuesday  night, 
and  in  Nov«,  1789,  provisions  were  issued  twice  in  the  week. 
L  In  March,  1790,  it  was  found  necessary  to  serve  out  the 
'food  *' daily  to  every  person  in  the  settlement  without 
distinction,"  Similar  regulations  were  made  by  the 
Governor  at  (Eose  Hill)  Parramatta.  *' The  garden  ground 
was  enlarged,  tho6«  who  were  in  bad  huts  were  placed  in 
better,  and  everything  was  said  that  could  stimulate  them 
to  be  industrious.  The  night-w^atch  was  in  perpetual 
activity,  for  robberies  were  nightly  attempted  or  com- 
naitted/' 

"  CoUins. 


While  Phillip  thus  confronted  adversity,  the  Suppli; 
returned  from  Norfolk  Island  w  ith  tidings  of  the  loss  of  the 
Sirius,  ''fiiifficient  (said  ColhnB)  to  have  deranged  the 
strongest  intellect  among  us/'  Phillip  assembled  all  his 
officers,  civil  and  mihtary.  The  weekly  allowance  of  food 
was  reduced  to  two  pounds  and  a-half  of  flour,  two  pounds 
of  pork,  one  pint  of  peas,  and  one  pound  of  rice  to  all 
descriptions  of  people  except  children  under  eighteen 
months,  who  with  regard  to  salt  meat  *Svere  to  have  only 
one  pound."  Fishmg  and  shooting  became  a  public  pursuit, 
and  the  fishing-boat  was  accompanied  by  an  officer  by 
night  and  by  day,  liecanae  the  integrity  of  the  fishermen 
was  doubted-  The  Supply  was  ordered  to  Batavia  under 
Lieut.  Ball,  E,N,,  to  procure  eight  months"  provisions  for 
liimself,  and  to  hire  a  vessel  and  purchase  for  the  settlement 
200,000  lbs.  of  flour,  80,000  lbs.  of  beef,  GO.OOO  ibs.  of  pork, 
and  70,000  lbs.  of  rice,  with  medical  comforts,  **  sugar, 
Hago,  lard,  vinegar,  and  dongaree.*'  The  Supplp  wa& 
expected  to  return  in  six  months.  She  sailed  on  the  17th 
April,  taking  with  her  Lieut.  P*  G-  King,  Phillip's  confiden- 
tial envoy. 

On  the  20th  April  a  pound  of  rice  was  substituted  in  the 
ration  for  a  pint  of  peas.  **  The  two  pounds  of  pork,  when 
boiled,  from  the  length  of  time  it  had  been  in  store,  shrunk 
away  to  notbing,"  Throughout  the  settlement  stalked 
gaunt  famine  visibly.  Usually  it  pinches  most,  if  not 
altogether,  the  poor.  Here  was  one  that  laid  its  deadly 
gripe  alike  upon  all.  Then  it  was  that  Phillip  gave  up  three 
hundred  pounds  of  flour,  his  private  property  (already  men- 
tioned) ;  and  still  with  firm  conntenanee  he  summoned 
oifenders  and  thieves,  **  inculcating  the  absolute  necessity 
for  every  man  to  cultivate  his  own  garden,  histead  of  rob- 
bing that  of  another."  One  convict  was  executed,  and 
various  sentences  of  flogging  were  inflicted*  On  a  soldier 
who,  while  sentinel,  robbed  a  garden,  500  lashes  %vere 
inflicted.  A  reward  of  sixty  pounds  of  flour  was  paid  to  a 
watchman  who  fired  upon  a  garden-thiefj  and  500  lasheB 
were  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  thief ;  but  as  it  was  the 
Governor's  garden  tbat  was  robbed,  Phillip  remitted  four- 
fifths  of  the  punishment.  At  Eose  Hill  (Parramatta) , 
where  vegetables  were  more  abundant,  it  was  some  conBola- 


tion  to  find  that  the  convicts  **  behaved  with  much  greater 
propriety/' 

Throughout  the  fatal  month  of  May,  when  (Collins 
wrote)  *'very  Httle  labour  could  be  enforced  from  people 
w^ho  had  nothing  to  eat/'  neither  Phillip  nor  any  of  his 
officers  could  have  had  any  comfort  in  their  minds  except 
that  which  springs  from  a  senee  of  duty  performed  ;  but 
they  worked  %vithout  ceasing.  They  procured  salt  from  the 
water  of  the  harbour,  and  more  than  two  thousand  potmds 
weight  of  fish  were  caught  during  the  mouth.  All  this, 
however  it  might  alleviate,  could  not  remove  their  suflferings, 
and  they  looked  upon  the  return  of  the  Supply  as  *'  under 
God  then-  dependence/* 

From  England  they  seemed  hopelessly  barred^^.  They 
had  left  it  with  a  calculated  supply  of  food  for  two  years, 
and  when  the  time  elapsed,  not  an  ounce  of  food  nor  a  word 
of  encouragement  had  been  received*  Divisi  toto  orbt'  from 
their  native  land,  they  might  almost  feel  that  they  were 
forgotten.  Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  read  of  these  gallant  men 
that  (Collins)  they  *'  bad  long  conjectured  that  the  non- 
arrival  of  supplies  must  be  owing  either  to  accident  or 
delays  in  the  voyage,  and  not  to  any  backwardness  on  the 
part  of  the  government  in  sending  them  out/' 

It  is  consoling  also  to  know  that  they  conjectured  rightly. 
The  Juliana  had  sailed  from  England  in  July,  1789,  with 
stores  and  with  despatches  concerning  grants  of  land  and 
the  new  corps  raised  for  service  in  the  colony.  H.M.S. 
(jiuirdian  followed  in  November,  carrying  nearly  half-a- 
million  of  pounds  of  meat,  and  300,000  lbs.  of  flour.  The 
tardy  Juliana,  after  calling  at  Teneriffe,  at  St.  Jago,  and  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  found,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  fleeter 
Gaardian^  which  bad  struck  upon  an  iceberg,  and  losing 
her  rudder  was  tossed  hopelessl}'  upon  the  waves,  in  spite 
of  the  exertions  of  Eiou,  until  a  French  frigate  met  and 
towed  her  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  keeping  afloat  a  shattered  hulk,  Kiou  ran  her  on 
shore,  and  some  of  the  stores,  which  had  not  been  cast 

^B     ^*  PLiHip'a  first  deapatches,  written  in  May,  17S8»  were  not  received  in 
^■England  until  the  end  of  March,  1789.      It  was  not  until  June,  17^,  that 
any  despatches  froni  England  arrived  in  Sydney. 
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overboard  to  lighten  the  ship  at  sea,  were  afterwards  for«^| 
warded  to  Sydney.  ^ 

The  brave   Eiou*B   ser\^ces   are   commemorated   in    St. 
Paurt5  Cathedra!-     A  despatch  fi^om  liimself  at  Table  Bay 
(20th  May,  1790)  records  his  gratitude  to  twenty  of  the^ 
convicts  whom  he  sent  on  to  Sydney :    **  Without  thei]^| 
assistance   and    support   the  Guardian   would  never  have^ 
arrived  to  where  she  is.     ...     I  publicly  declared  that 
not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  depended  on  myself,  should  ever 
be  convicts."*'* 

Siicli  are  the  gleams  of  light  which  occasionally  illumine 
the  dark  ages  of  Australian  liistory.     Edward  Eiou  will  not 
be  less  regarded  as  a  hero  because  he  could  elicit  gallant 
support  from  convicts,  and  was  manly  enough  to  acknow^jM 
ledfi^e  liis  obligations.  ^| 

AVith  her  accumulated  stores  the  slow  Julmna  sailed  from 
Table  Bay,  and  liopes  deferred  were  to  be  gi'atihed  amongst^ 
those  whose  hearts  had  so  long  been  sick  at  Port  Jackson^B 
On  the  3rd  June,  1790,  the  signal  for  a  ship  was  made  at" 
the   Sooth    Head.      The    settlement   was    in    an   uproar 
of    emotion.      It    was  learned    that    the    ship    was    thi 
transport    JuUtnia,   from   London,  July,    1789,   with    22! 
female  convicts.      The  tidings   she  brought   were  eagerly 
devoured    by    the    insatiate  colonists.      The   loss    of   thi 
Guardian ;    of    the   private  effects    of    the    colonists   en^ 
trusted  to   Iier ;    the   illness  of  the  king ;    his  recovery 
tidings   that  1000   convicts  were   to   be    sent  at   once  t( 
Sydney;  that  a  corps  of  foot  was  to  be  raised  for  ser^io 
in  the  colony ;    tluit  Major  Francis  Grose  of  the  29th  Ee^ 
ment  was  to  be  its  commandant;  the  change  in  the  French 
Constitution;    and    the  various    domestic  affairs   of   esu 
officer  and  colonist,  after  a  blank   of  three  years,  wei 
poured  into  greedy  ears.      But  the  Jnlimm  had  brought  no' 
large  supply  of  food,  and  the  wolf  was  not  yet  driven  from 
tlie  door.      Of  the  small  quantity  of  flour  brought  by  the 
Jidiana^  twenty  casks  were  totally  destroyed  through  the 
vessers  unseaworthiness. 

On  the  king*B  birthday  (4th  June),  Phillip  pardoned  all 
offenders  under  sentence;   and  on  t!ie  9th  appointed  a  day 

^*  The  Secretary  of  State  (Nov.  1790)  instructed  Phillip  to  parclon 
**on  condition  of  their  coiitinuiag  abroad.'* 
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of  public  thanksgiving  for  His  Majestj*s  recovery,  wht^.n 
**  the  attendance  on  Divine  service  was  %'erj  fnlL** 

On    the    20fch    another   sail    was  announced,    and   the 
Jnstitnan,  storeship,  arrived,  after  a  passage  of  only  five 
months  from  England.      On  the  next  day  the  full  ration 
was  restored y  and  the  settlement  hreathed  freely.     In  the 
same  month  the  iSurprisr,  Neptune,  and  Smrbt>rouffh,  trans- 
ports, arrived,  and  the  harbour  iivonld  have  been  gay  but 
for  the  condition  of  the  new-comers.      Two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  deaths  of  male  convicts  had  occurred  in  the  three 
ships,    and    sickness    still    raged    among   them,       Phillip 
reported    (13th    July)   ''  the   scene   of  misery   which    the 
hospital  and  sick  tents  exhibited"  when  the  convicts  were 
landed.     They  were  too  crowded  on  board,  and  tliereby 
afflicted;    **  488  were  under  medical  treatment"  on  arrivaL 
Of  two  men,  very  different  in  character,  who  arrived  in 
.      these  plague-smitten    ships,  a  word  must  be  said.      The 
^fcagacity,  energy,  and  enterprise  of  John  Macarthin%  of  the 
^fc^ew  South  Wales  Corps,  w^ere  to  mould  the  destinies  of 
^Australia,  and  hasten  by  decades  her  material  progress. 
^D'Arcy  Wentworth  was  to  become  the  father  of  her  gi^eatest 
orator  and  patriot.      They  embarked  m  the  same  vessel, 

Pthe  Ncpttmef  and  a  prophet  might  have  said  to  her,  OresaretfL 
tfliis  (iffivtunfiH  snaR,  There  were  disagreements  on  board, 
and  at  the  etpiator  Macarthur  exchanged  duties  with  an 
ofiSeer  on  board  the  Svarhoroiufh,  In  all  the  ships  there 
was  pestilence.      More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  convicts 

Kied  on  board  of  the  Neptune. 
The  father  of  John  Macarthur  had,  with  several  brothers, 
lOUglit  for  the  Pretender  at  CuUoden.  His  brothers  were 
slain,  and  the  solitary  survivor,  after  fleeing  abroad,  settled 
in  Plymouth,  Twenty  years  after  the  death  of  his  uncles, 
John  Macarthur  was  born.  He  entered  the  army,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1783,  studied  to  complete  iiis  educa- 
^tion,  his  regiment  having  been  reduced,  and  lie  being  on 
H&a^^^'P^^y-  ^^^^  expedition  which  winged  its  way  to  the 
South  attracted  a  mind  eager  in  character,  and  large  in  its 
concei)tion9.  He  purchased  a  commission  in  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps,  and  with  his  young  wife  sailed  to  Sydney. 

D'Arcy  Wentworth,  a  dissipated  youth,  who  was  a  tax  to 
his  friends,  but  had  some  knowledge  of  surgery^  had  be^^w 
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chronicler,  Collins,  says  of  Jiim,  **  There  came 
Neptime  a  person  of  the  name  of  Wentworth,  who  being 
desirous  of  some  employment  in  this  country,  was  sent 
(1st  Aug.)  to  Norfolk  Island  as  an  assistant  to  the  surgeon 
there,  bein*:^  reputed  to  have  the  necessary  requisites  for 
such  a  situation.**  i 

On  the  28th  July,  Phillip  sent  the  jHstinlan  to  land  stores ^B 
at  Norfolk  Ishxnd,  and  to  proceed  to  China  to  load  with  tea^ 
for  the  En^^lish  Government,      On  the  1st  of  August  the 
Surprise  was  sent  to  Norfolk  lyland  with  thirty-five  male 
and    150   female  convicts.     Before   following  the  fur  tunes 
of   Norfolk    Island,    it   may  be   stated   that   the    Supph/^  ^ 
surpassing     expectation,    returned     to     Sydney     on     the " 
19th  September  with  many  much-prized  articles  for  the 
colonists;  that  the    Wanksamhepd,  hired  by  Lieut.  Ball  to 
follow  him,   arrived  with    her   stores   on   the   17th   Dec.;i 
that  for  the  Hour  purchased  at  Batavia,  10|d.  per  lb,  were  1 
demanded ;    and    that    consequently    Ball    had    procured 
(instead    of  70,000)   200,000  lbs,  of  rice,  his  purchases 
altogether  amounting  to  nearly  £12,000  sterling. 

To  conclude  the  record  of  starvation  and  endurance  it  is 
necessary  to  return  to  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  Island* 
wdio  were  in  March  left  by  the  Sfipjdtf.  The  ill-fated  Sirim 
still  held  together  even  in  Mav,  and  when  weather  per- 
mitted a  few  sailors  went  on  board  to  save  whatever  articles 
they  could  take  on  shore.  On  the  4th  June  (Captain 
Hunter  writes):  '*Oar  distress  did  not  make  us  forget  that 
this  was  the  birthday  of  our  beloved  sovereign.  In  the 
morning  colours  were  displayed,  and  at  noun  three  volleys 
of  musketry  were  fired  by  the  marines  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  we  were  Britons^  wlio,  however  distant  and  dis- 
tressed, revered  our  king,  and  loved  our  country/*  Disorder 
and  thieWng  were  severely  punished.  The  sailors  of  the 
Sirina  made  fishingdiiies  and  hooks,  and  fished  when  the  ^ 
weather  permitted.  A  party  of  marines,  and  aU  the  convicts,  H 
cleared  ground  for  corn  and  potatoes,  but  Hunter  wrote : 
*'The  people  in  general  were  reduced  so  low  in  bodily 
strength  for  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  food  that  louch  work 
could  not  be  expected,*'  Much  ground  was  planted  with 
jjolaioes,  as  likely  to  yield  the  promptestcrop.     The  lonely 


islanderB  had  some  faint  hope  that  when  the  Snpplt^  reached 

Sydney  (in  March,  1790)  she  might  find  that  provisions  had 

arrived  from  England,  and  might  return  to  the  island  with 

relief.     In  May  these  hopes  ^vere  abandoned,  and  the  truth 

waB   surmised.     On  the  14th  May  the   Lt.-Gov.  and  his 

Couneil  issued  the  following  order : 

At  a.  iiieetiijg  of  the  Governor  and  Coujicil  held  to  consider  of  the  very 
exhausted  atate  of  the  provisions  tii  this  settlement,  and  to  consult  upon 
what  means  are  most  proper  to  bo  pursued  lo  order  to  preserve  life  until 
such  time  as  we  may  be  relieved  by  some  arrivals  from  Knglaml,  of  whiuli 
we  have  been  so  long  in  expecitation,  but  probably  disJippoiiiteil  by  some 
unfortunate  accident  having  happened  to  the  ahipa  intentled  for  thi&i 
country,  the  state  of  the  proviaions  having  l^een  laid  before  the  Council, 
and  the  alarming  situation  of  the  i^ettlement  having  been  taken  into  the 
most  serious  consideration,  the  following  ratio  of  provisions  was  unani- 
mously resolved  and  ordered  to  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  15th  instant, 
viz.:— Flour,  three  pounda  per  week  for  every  grown  person.  Beef,  one 
pound  and  a-hall  per  ditto;  or  in  lien  of  the  beef,  aeveutcen  ounces  of 
pork.  Rice,  one  pound  per  ditto.  Children  aljove  twelve  months  old, 
half  the  above  ratio.  Children  under  twelve  months  oId»  one  pound  and 
a-half  of  Hour,  and  a  pound  of  rice  per  week.  In  future  all  crimes  wiiicli 
may  by  any  three  niembcrB  of  the  Council  be  considered  aa  not  of  a  capital 
nature,  will  be  punished  at  their  discretion  by  a  further  reduction  of  the 
present  allowance  of  provisions." 

Every  day  the  starving  people  looked  wistfully  upon  the 
vacant  sea,  and  'every  day  they  looked  in  vam.  But  for  a 
providential  discovery  of  hirds  on  their  own  small  island 
(five  miles  by  tln-ee  only)  they  might  soon  have  ceased  to 
look.  In  April  it  Avas  found  that  the  Norfolk  Island  petrel, 
known  amongst  sailors  as  the  mutton-bird,^^  crowded  at 
night  tipon  Mount  Pitt  (so  named  by  P.  G.  King  after  the 
great  minister),  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  and  bond 
and  free  went  out  in  parties  to  captm^e  them.  Small  fires 
were  lighted  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  birds.  The 
creatures  haviog  lighted  on  the  ground,  could  not  rise  agahi 
without  the  aid  of  some  jutting  eminence,  and  the  hungry 
islanders  rushed  on  them  and  killed  them.  So  numerous 
were  they,  that  although  between  two  and  three  thousand 
were  captured  nightly,  at  the  end  of  May  they  seemed  as 
plentiful  as  ever.  But  who  could  tell  when  they  would 
cease  to  visit  a  spot  which  had  been  changed  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  of  their  race  ?  How  precarious  was  the 
winged  supply  of  food!  The  birds  came  to  their  nests  in  the 
^groimd.    The  time  must  come  w^hen  the  visitors  would  be  all 
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destroyed,  or  the  breeding  season  come  to  an  end.   Devoutly 
Hunter  records  that  he  might  truly  call  them  **  birds  of 
Proridence,"  but  adds  that,  *'  we  reflected  with  i^ain  that 
they  must  have  an  end,  and  that  in  all  probability  this  ^ 
would  be  the  case  before  we  got  a  relief."  ^M 

ThuB  the  weary  time  passed,  when  on  the  4th  of  Aug.  ™ 
one  of  the  seamen  descried  a  saiL  Rushing  to  his  fellows, 
and  crying  as  he  ran,  **  A.  ship !  A  sliip !"  lie  stirred  the 
whole  communit}^  into  a  paroxysm  of  liope.  Tlie  ship  had 
an  English  ensign  flying,  but  bhe  made  no  sigii  of  staying, 
nor  even  of  making  signals.  The  disappointment  was 
crushing.  '*  Every  one  (sa,ys  Hunter)  agreed  in  opijiion 
that  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  no  ship  liad  been 
seen."  By  thiB  time,  too,  to  add  to  their  anxiety,  the 
**  birds  of  Providence"  **  w^ere  very  scarce." 

On  the  7th  of  Aug,  relief  came  to  them.  The  Justinian 
and  Surprise  arrived  from  Sydney  with  provisions  and 
more  convicts,  and  poured  into  the  ears  of  the  islanders  the 
same  news  from  England  which  had  been  so  welcome  to 
the  exiles  in  Sydney.  Martial  law  was  abrogated.  The 
sliips  discharged  tlieir  cargoes  in  about  three  weeks  and 
proceeded  to  China,  and  the  islanders  were  again  uninterup- 
ted  in  their  water  bound  speck,  until,  i)i  Jan,  1791,  the 
Snpplif  arrived  to  take  back  to  Sydney  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Sirius, 

The  ships  which  arrived  wdth  succour  from  England  in 
171>0  were  long  remembered  as  'Hhe  second  fleet."*'  They 
carried  the  th*st  instalment  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps, 
afterwards  to  become  the  102nd  Kegiment;  and  their 
arrival  enabled  Phillip  to  dispense  wdth  the  doubtful 
services  of  Major  Boss  of  the  marines.  The  barren  rocks 
which  had  been  so  niggardly  in  yielding  food  were  to  echo 
to  the  tramp  of  the  soldier  of  the  line,  and  it  could  not  be 
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^'  The  iimster  of  tlie  Scarborough^  Mai-s^hall,  had  accoiiipy-iiluil  the  first 
tieet,  iinil  when  leaving  iSydney  in  I'JHH  left  with  a  Mr.  Claik  (an  agent  for 
the  eontmctors  who  employed  hlni)  a  NewfoumllaDtl  dog,  ColliDa  reports  : 
**0n  the  returiJ  of  hig  old  master  (in  1790)  Hector  a  warn  off  to  the  aliip, 
and  getting  on  board »  recognized  him,  and  inauifeattMl  in  every  manner 
luttable  to  liiB  nature  hia  joy  at  seeing  him  ;  nor  could  the  uniinal  be 
f persuaded  to  quit  him  again,  aecompanying  him  always  when  he  went  on 
ahore,  and  returning  with  him  on  board/'  One  is  gratcfnl  to  those  who 
did  not  sacrifice  the  dog  wheti  all  were  starving. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


AUSTRALIA. 


It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the  name  AuBtraha  was 
selected  by  the  gallant  Flmders;  thourrh,  with  hia  customary 
modesty,  he  sii^^gested  rather  tlian  adopted  it.  *'  Had  I/' 
he  says  in  his  ''  Voyage  to  Terra  Australis,"  **  permitted 
niyBelf  any  innovation  upon  the  orighial  term  Terra 
|Australis,  it  would  have  been  to  convert  it  into  Australia/ 
»as  being  more  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  an  assimilation 
to  the  names  of  the  other  great  portions  of  the  earth." 

Though  insulated,  Australia  is  so  large  that  many  writers 
speali  of  it  as  a  continent.  It  contains  about''  tln'ee 
millions  of  square  miles,  and  the  whole  of  Europe  cuntains 
only  about  one  million  more.  But  for  its  comlitions  of 
climate  and  soil,  and  the  consequent  limitations  of  its 
capacity  to  produce  food  for  man  and  to  supply  his 
various  wants,  it  might  give  scope  for  many  powerful 
nations.  Usually  iii  a  large  territory  high  lands  exist,  and 
from  them  flow  perennial  streams,  upon  wliieh  navigation 
from  the  sea  is  possible;  cultivation  follows  them  as  naturally 

'  A  French  work  of  fiction,  by  Ja^jnea  Satleur,  publisJieil  in  Uiy3 — 
*'  Kouveau  Voyage  dti  la  Terits  Australe"-  styled  the  imagined  iiihabiL^iuta 
'*  AnstmlieDS."  A  translation,  publiahed  in  London  in  WUSy  iiot  only 
used  the  term  **  Australians/'  but  rendered  *' la  tertie  Anairale"  into 
**Au3tnilia."  A  *'Hi8toirt' dee  Navigateurs  aux  Terrea  Australes,"  pult- 
lished  in  Paris  in  1756,  called  the  nalivea  "  AustralienSt"  but  merely 
called  the  land  **  U  Terre  Au&trale."  Flmders  may  have  aeen  none  of 
these  bofiks,  and  in  neither  of  !  Ite  French  works  in  the  name  which  pletised 
]3Jm  given  to  the  land. 
^Oompatationa  of  area  are  diverse  and  liable  to  be  changed. 
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as  the  waters  flow ;  men  congregate  in  cities  to  avail  them- 
seWes  of  surrounding  advantages ;  population  and  wealth 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  country  is  called  great. 

I  Vast  as  is  Australia,  no  high  lands  are  in  or  near  its 
centre.  One  chain  of  hills  or  mountains  runs  from  the 
base  of  the  Cape  York  Peninsula  along  the  eastern  coast, 
its  highest  points  culminating  m  the  Snowy  Mountains 

lor  Australian  Alps  in  ilie  south-east,  where  the  simimit  of 
Mount  Kosciusko  exceeds  7300  feet  above  the  sea.  Of  this 
Cordillera  the  watershed  is  sometimes  less,  seldom  is  it  more, 
than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  east  coast.      A  spur  from 

jit  runs  westward  from  the  Snowy  Mountains  through  the 

I  Colony  of  Victoria,  dividing  tho  northern  waters,  which  are 
affluents  of  the  Murray,  from  the  shorter  streams  which  run 
into  Bass's  Straits  and  the  Southern  Ocean.^ 

Curvuig  from  their  sources  in  the  Snowy  Mountains,  the 
Murray,  the  Tuuiut,  and  Murruuibidgee  rivers  find  their 

I  way  to  the  plains  of  the  interior  before  they  join  the 
Darling  River,  which  drains  an  enormous  area,  receiving 
tributaries  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland. 

In  Ijoth  these  colonies  various  rivers  find  then-  way  east- 
ward to  the  Pacific  from  the  cordillera;  and  from  Queens- 
land other  rivers  flow  to  the  Gulf  of  Ctu-pentaria, 

Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  westward  of  the 
140th  degree  of  E.  longitude  the  well-w^atered  portion  of 
Australia  disappears;  the  eastern  conhllera  being  the  genius 
of  the  difference. 

Western  Australia  is  poor  in  rivers,  and  the  Great 
Austrahan  Bight  on  the  south  coast  presents  the  most 
irredeemably  barren  front  to  the  Southern  Ocean. 

To  the  west  of  Adelaide  the  combined  Murray  and 
Darling  Rivers  carry  their  tribute  to  the  sea  at  Encounter 
Bay;  but  eva]»oratiou  and  percolation  luive  diminished  its 

[waters  long  before  Lake  Alexandrina  receives  it. 

The  Yarra  Yarra  at  Melbourne  in  a  comparatively  short 
course  flows  from  spurs  of  the  Australian  Alps,  and  several 
ever-tiowing  rivers  run  fi'om  them  with  rapid  courses  to  the 

'  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  some  space  was  devoted  to  a  physicttl 
ileacriptkm  of  Australia;  Dr.  A.  R.  U  LiUaee'8  '"AustralasiiL"  Ha.ft  iw^kAa  VS* 
atiperfluoiis  to  enter  into  details  on  the  subject  ill  iMa  etoVoB. 


district  of  Gippsland  before  iiieandermg  through  a  series  of 
lakes  to  the  Bea.  The  Snowy  River,  still  more  to  the  east, 
ploiiges  from  moiuitains  in  New  South  Wales  across  tlie 
border  between  that  colony  and  Victoria,  within  whose 
territory  it  findB  its  way  to  the  Southern  Ocean  lesB  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  Cape  Howe. 

A  general  glance  at  the  physical  aspect  of  Australia, 
shows  (hefcween  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty- fourth  parallels  of  longitude)  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  land  which  are  almost  waterless,  and 
for  long  years  defied  the  eiforts  of  explorers.  The  rarity  or 
absence  of  surface  water  was  as  effectual  a  barrier  as  the  icy 
regions  of  the  North  Pole.  The  rainfall,  which  on  the  points 
abutting  on  the  sea  near  Adelaide,  and  the  higher  circum- 
jaeent  hills,  averages  about  twenty  inches  annually,  becomes 
graduall}^  less  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  amounts  only  to 
about  live  inches  and  a-half  between  the  tweuty-eigldh  and 
thirtieth  parallels  of  latitude  in  South  Australia,  and  is 
perhaps  still  less  over  a  large  portion  of  Western  Australia. 
Passing  northwards,  thp  rainfall  mcreaaes  as  tropical  in- 
fluences prevail,  and  at  Port  Darwin  exceeds  that  near 
Adelaide. 

But  even  the  most  sterile  tracts,  unlike  the  brown  African 
desert,  are  seldom  devoid  of  grass,  herbs,  or  shrubs.  Tlie 
dreaded  spinifex  (  TrUidla  irn'tansj,  useless  for  food,  and 
harasshig  by  its  prickliness,  may  perhaps  contribute  to 
ameliorate  the  dryness  of  the  waste.  For  the  most  part 
the  country  is  level,  or  gently  undulating,  but  there  are 
occasional  elevations.  The  atmosphere  is  pure  as  that  of 
the  desert.  The  interior  of  Australia  might,  in  the  winter 
months,  be  the  sanatorium  of  the  world.  Crisp,  clear,  and 
exhilaratiog,  the  very  air  exalts  the  spirits.  The  sun  is  a 
present  joy.  But  in  the  long  days  of  smnnier  his  heat  is 
excessive.  The  earth  receives  and  reflects  his  parching 
ardours;  animals  gasp,  and  the  dryness  is  oppressive  to 
man,  though  more  easily  borne,  and  far  less  injurious,  than 
the  damp,  sweltering  heat  of  e<|uatorial  zones. 

The  thousands  who  resort  to  Egypt  from  Europe  would 

wonder   at   the    assertion    that  in   Australia    there   is   a 

climate  as  enjoyable  as  that  of  the  desert,  and  without 

man  J  of  its  cfead  vantages,     Cliniatologists  differ  as  to  the 


I  exceptional  causes  of  the  tlryiiess  and  purity  of  the  Aus- 
tralian air.  Home  ascribe  it  to  the  effect  of  a  depresaed  and 
generally  dry  interior,  others  to  the  insular  position,  the 
great  Southern  Oeean,  and  the  unimpeded  courses  of  the 
trade-winds.     Many  eanses,  no  doubt »  concur. 

I  The  amount  of  rainfall  is  not  inconsiderable  on  the  east 
coast  and  in  the  cordillera.  In  Sydney  the  average  is  twice 
as  ranch  as  in  London.  In  Melbourne  it  equals  that  in 
London. 

But  at  uncertain  periods  drought  afflicts  the  land.  The 
streams  disappear  on  their  slow  course  to  the  interior;  the 
herbage  i«  burnt  to  a  colour  browner  than  stubble.  Where 
cattle  and  sheep  depend  for  water  only  on  what  they  find  at 
a  natural  stream  or  pool  even  the  dry  stalks  disappear  in 
the  neighbourhood.     The  weaker  animals  cainiot  travel  to 

j  the  foud,  becoming  more  distant  daily  by  trampling  and 
consumption;  they  sink  in  the  mud  at  the  head  of  the 
diminishing;  water,  and  are  too  weak  to  struggle  out  of  it. 
The}'  die,  and  then*  unburied  corpses  taint  the  air.     One 

I  great  accession  to  the  pasturing  capacity  of  Australia  was 
brought  about  by  dividing  **  runs,*'*  with  fences,  and  (by 
damming  up  watercourses  or  sinking  wells)  shortening  the 
distance  which  live  stock  traversed  to  obtain  water.** 

When  tbe  count i\y  is  parched  by  drought,  the  setting  in 
of  a  hot  wind  dismays  the  inhabitants.  Meteorologists  are 
still  making  and  comparing  observations  to  account  for  the 
violence  of  this  phenomenon.  To  the  sea-coast  on  the 
Hunter,  at  Sydney,  at  South  Australia,  and  yet  more 
intensely,  by  contrast  with  the  average  temperature,  at 
Victoria,  the  hot  winds  sweep  with  a  blast  like  that  of  a 
furnace.  A  jierson  suddenly  leaving  a  substantially  built, 
and  therefore  a  cool  house,  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
gcorching   blast   which    salutes   him  is   not  caused   by  a 


*  A  run  is  the  general  term  for  the  tract  of  cotmtry  on  which  AuBtraliaiis 
keep  their  stuck,  or  aUow  t]iem  to  *'run*" 

*»Siiit;e  the  first  e<litioii  of  tliia  work  was  publisbeU  in  18H3,  a  great 
chaDgc  hnii  been  wrought  in  l^Jiicenalaiid,  f*Nouth  Aiiistraliii,  and  New  South 
Wales  by  Ijorjiig  artesian  wells,  in  many  of  which  the  supply  of  water 
Beema  exbanstlesa.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  prove  so,  for  by  mean? 
of  these  weUa  eDormous  regions  where  there  ia  niuob  grasa,  otherwise 
unavailable^  are  turned  to  use.  The  Xew  South  Wales  atatiaticinn 
mentions  one  well  aa  yield hi^  five  millions  of  gaUoiyi  dsi.ii'j. 


neighbonrmg  fire.  Fortunately  the  hot  winds  are  rare, 
occurring  only  in  the  sammer,  ami  then  only  for  one,  two, 
or  at  inoHt  three  days;  hilling  at  night,  and  raging  again  in 
the  forenoon. 

In  the  interior,  if  a  iire  occurs  simultaneously  with  a  hot 
T;\ind,  and  the  growth  of  gi'ass  has  been  abundant  in  the 
spring,  the  devastation  is  as  vast  as  it  is  rapid.  The 
raging  wind  sweeps  up  tlie  kindled  grass,  whirls  it  forward 
to  set  the  lire-demon  at  work  in  countless  fresh  places,  and 
amid  the  roar  of  tlie  wind,  the  crackling  of  boughs  and 
grass,  the  dense  and  lurid  smoke,  the  settler  sometimes 
vainly  strives  to  save  his  homestead  from  the  advancing 
flames. 

One  hot  wind  day  is  notable  in  the  annals  of  Victoria  as 
Black  Thursday.  The  air  was  darkened  with  gloom  which 
terrified ;  the  captain  of  a  ship  in  Bass's  Straits  lowered  his 
top-gallant  masts  in  expectation  of  some  terrible  con- 
vulsion, when  at  two  o'clock  in  the  day  it  was  dark  as 
midnight.  It  was  not  till  Friday  raorning  that  the  darkness 
waned* 

In  a  prolonged  drought  tlie  '*  heaven  is  as  iron  and  the 
earth  as  brass.''  What  the  colonists  call  '*  the  break-up 
of  a  drought"  is  welcome  as  spring  in  cloudy  Europe. 
During  the  drought  a  tantalizing  but  commuii  phenomenon 
is  the  massing  of  dark,  rain -promising  clouds.  The  settler 
eyes  them  with  hope,  and  just  as  he  expects  their  blessings 
a  wdnd'Storm  rives  them  into  thinness,  and  they  gradually 
disappear,  leaving  no  wirack  behind.  The  end  of  a  drought, 
after  numerous  disappointments,  is  generally  sudden. 
The  evening  may  have  been  fine;  in  the  morning  the  raui 
la  descending  in  torrents.  One  severe  drought,  in  which 
thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle  liad  perislied,  and  many  more 
had  been  driven  to  fresh  pastures  to  save  tlieir  lives,  was 
thus  broken  up.  For  nearly  seven  days  and  nights,  almost 
without  intermission  the  flood-gates  were  opened.  The 
rivers  rose  to  unexampled  height.  Many  lives  were  lost. 
The  Naniraoy  river  carried  away  to  tlie  far  south  the  w^recks 
of  buildings  and  the  carcases  of  sheep.  There  were 
instances  in  which  all  animals  left  alive  by  the  drought 
were  torn  from  their  owner  by  the  flood.  When  the 
affiuent8  of  the  Darling  escape  from  the  cordillera,  they 


I 
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spread  in  flood  time  over  many  miles  of  land  on  each  aide 
of  their  ordinary  chaunel. 

But  a  flood  is  a  *'  sweet  restorer"  of  parched  Nature.  In 
an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time  the  plains  which 
appeared  a  mass  of  dust  are  sprinkled  with  emerging  green, 
and  grass  and  herbs  leap  into  redundant  life.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  formerly  perisliing  cattle  lose  the  clammy 
disorder  of  their  hair  and  their  dull  sad  look.  Tlieir  coats 
become  sleek,  their  colours  bright*  and  they  gambol  on  the 
green.  It  is  well  when  the  owner,  deriving  such  direct 
blessing  from  heaven,  does  not,  Jeshurun-like,  forget  to 
whom  he  is  beholden* 

Not  by  laborious  cultivation  of  sown  grasses,  but  by 
consuming  what  nature  offered,  has  the  Australian  flock- 
owner  been  enriched.  One  characteristic  of  Australian 
gi-asses  deserves  particular  comment.  They  are  not  so 
succulent  as  many  European  kinds  ;  but  whether  in  con- 
sequence of  their  inherent  qualities,  or  of  the  climate,  or  of 
both  these  causes,  they  support  strength  in  a  manner 
unluiown  elsewhere,  A  horse  obtaining  no  food  but  the 
grass  that  he  browses  upon  can  without  distress  carry  his 
rider  more  than  fifty  miles  without  check,  and  repeat  the 
performance  for  many  days.  A  high-spirited  horse,  fairly 
treated,  wants  no  artificial  food  to  keep  up  his  courage,  and 
maintains  his  condition  although  he  has  several  long 
journeys  in  the  week.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible 
that  the  fast  work  of  racing  or  hunting  could  be  performed 
b}'  a  grass-fed  horse  or  an  untrained  one. 

It  has  become  an  article  of  belief  that  the  hot  winds 
themselves,  though  unpleasant,  are  wdiolesome  ;  that,  like 
actual  cautery,  they  exorcise  evil  effects  ;  that  by  their 
force  malaria  and  unhealthy  exhalations  are  destroyed. 
If  it  be  HO,  Australia  should  have  a  healthy  future  before 
her ;  but  the  carelessness  of  man  may  defeat  the  bounty 
of  Providence.  Neglect  of  precautions  proved  necessary 
elsewhere  may  neutralize  even  tlie  natural  advantages  of 
the  south.  It  is  luird  to  imagine  that  if  the  air  were 
not  purified,  as  by  fire,  by  means  of  its  dryness,  its  cities 
and  villages  could  have  been  exempt  from  the  scourge 
of  Indian  cholera,  as  yet  unknown  in  Australia,  The 
influx  of  Chinese  and  others  can  scarcely  fail  iw  iv\SL<&,  ^.k:^ 


introduce  it  in  Northern  Australia,  and  then  it  will  be 
found  whether  the  purer  and  drier  air  of  the  south  can 
repel  it  absolutely. 

The  mountain  chain,  which    qualifies  the  climate  and 
the  Boil,   yields  also  the  minerals  which  make  AustraHa 
famous.     Iron  was  found  in  Taj^mania  hy  early  voyagers. 
It  was  long  Imown  to  exist  in  rich  ore  in  New  South  Wales. 
Coal  was  found  in  the  earliest  days  at  the  Hunter  river. 
The  Hunter  river  coalfield    is  estimated   to   exceed    8000  h 
stpiare  miles,  and  New  South  Wales  is  deemed  to  possess  ■ 
24,000   square  miles  of  coalfields.      In   Queensland   other      ' 
larj^e  fields  exist,  but  no  important  seams  have  yet  been  ^ 
found  except  near  the  east  coaet  cordillera.     Gold  is  found  m 
in  its  fianks.      in  New  South  Wales  at  Bathurst  and  else-  ^ 
where,  throughout  Alctoria,  and  in  many  parts  of  (^ueena- 
landj  tlie  **  yellow  stave  that  puts  odds  among  the  rout  m 
of  nations'*  has  been  found  and  exported  by  the  ton.     In  f 
1892,  after  much  search,  the  great  granite  tract  of  Western 
Australia  was  found  to  yield  on  its  flanks  rich  stores  of 
gold,  and  attracted  speculators  and  scrapers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.      Copper  made   Sooth   AustraHa   rich,   and 
abounds  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.      Tin  crops 
up  in  the  cortiillera  between  New  England  and  Darling  M 
Downs.  ^ 

The  cost  of  production,  the  measure  of  which  is  mainly  the 

price  of  labour,  lias  alone  prevented  the  extension  of  iron- 

smelting  and  tin  and  copper  mining.    Diamonds,  small,  but 

I  of  good  quality,  have  been  procured  in  the  cordillera,  and 

I  precious  stones  of  many  khids. 

Timber,  hard  and  durable,  and  excellent  for  the  carpen- 
ter's craft,  grows  in  vast  forests  on  the  flanks  of  the 
cordillera,  and  various  forms  of  eucalyptus  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  island.^  The  jarrah  of  Western  x^ustralia 
{EncahfptNs  manfiuttta)  has  a  peculiar  reputation  for  its  power 
to  defy  decay  wlien  submerged  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  dreaded  teredo,  and  has  been  largely  exported  to  India. 
The  iron-bark  (Encfilt/phiH  stth'nKrt/h>fi)  became  from  its 
durability  a  synonym  i'or  toughness.     The  fragrant- wooded 

M,H94  In  Wallace's '^AuBtralasm/*  18^3,  it  h  stated  thiit  *' there  are 
more,  than  ItiO  fipecies  of  eucalyptus  in  ATtstraiia,"  Of  the  acacia  gemis 
iJjc  same  work  sUtea  that  *  there  are  nearly  30O  speeiea"  tbcris. 


myall  (Aearia  jwjuhda)  formed  a  pleasant  feature  on  tlie 
skirts  of  Liverpool  Plains  and  elsewhere,  drooping  witli 
delicate  foliapje.  Nearly  all  the  trees  are  evergi'een,  bat  the 
general  hue  is  somhre.  The  currejong  (coonimitt)  of  the 
forest,  and  tlie  casuarhia  wliieh  lines  the  rivers,  stand  with 
brighter  green  in  cheering  contrast  to  tlie  dulness  of 
surrounding  leaves.  Amongst  the  moimtain  forests  and 
dense  underwood  all  tints  may  be  found,  but  they  are 
reserved  for  him  wdio  woos  them,  being  far  from  the 
thoronglifares  of  travel.  The  steep  eastern  Hanks  of  the 
cordiUera  are  for  the  most  part  thickly  woo<led,  and  dense 
jmigles  fill  the  ravuies  m  the  mountains  and  follow  the 
streams  downwards.  On  the  less  precipitous  slopes  to  the 
interior  an  open  forest  is  soon  reached,  and  park-like  glades, 
downs,  and  plains  abound,  until  the  great  depression  of  the 
island  is  reached  at  an  elevation  of  from  six  to  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea  level  The  larger  streams  are  accom- 
panied by  lines  of  vegetation  *weleome  to  thirsty  travellers. 
Much  of  the  interior  is  nut  bare,  but  covered  with  a  low 
growth  of  what  the  colonists  call  scrub — intermingled  shrubs 
and  smaU  trees. 

Some  early  writers,  following  Strzelecki's  surmise, 
assunied  that  the  cordillera,  interrupted  by  Bass's  Straits, 
reappeared  in  Tasmania.  Mr.  A.  Pu  €•  Selwyn,  when 
geologist  of  Victoria,  showed  that  tliis  surmise  was  incorrect, 
and  that  the  true  extension  of  the  cordillera  is  its  deflection 
westward  which  divides  the  Murray  river  waters  from  the 
declivity  to  the  sea.  In  Victoria  the  rocks  which  compose 
the  chain  are  in  great  part  of  the  upper  and  lower  Hilurian 
age,  and  in  these  have  been  found  the  gold  deposits. 

The  lower  Silurian  rock  system  Mr.  Selwyn  estimated  at 
a  thickness  of  85,000  feet.  He  it  was  who  pointed  out  the 
fallacy  of  the  generally-received  opinion  that  gold  would  not 
be  found  at  considerable  depth,  and  in  deference  to  his 
judgment  Sir  EoderickMurchiscn  qualified  in  a  later  edition 
of  his  *Siluria'  a  statement  which  was  at  variance  with  Mr, 
Selw'yn*s  opinion.  An  area  of  more  than  HO, 000  square 
miles  presented  prospective  advantages  to  the  gold -miner  in 
Victoria  alone*  As  the  lower  part  of  the  Murray  is 
approached,  on  leaving  the  hill  country,  the  great  tertiary 
depression  of  the  interior  is  reachedj  which  extviiid^  \.^  \i^ 


rim  at  the  base  of  the  conlillera.  Emerging  from  it^  from 
south  to  north,  are  patches  of  gi'anitic  formation.  West- 
ward of  the  boiiDdary  hetween  South  Austraha  and  Western 
Australia  these  outcrops  are  less  numerous,  but  when  the 
Vl^nl  degree  of  E.  longitude  is  reached  an  enormous  tract 
of  granite  prevails,  with  but  a  narrow  fringe  of  other  forma- 
tions between  it  and  the  \YeBteru  ocean.  Proofs  of  active 
volcanic  agency  in  the  past  are  abundant. 

The  Cordillera  in  New  South  Wales  presents  the  same 
large  tracts  of  Silurian  formation,  interspersed  with  granite 
I  and  basalt^  and  broken  by  the  vast  tract  of  sandstone  which 
encircles  Sydney  and  spreads  to  the  coniines  of  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Hunter  river.  The  bulk  of  the  interior  presents 
a  champaign  of  tertiary  formation.  From  the  B2nd  parallel 
I  of  south  latitude  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  a  wide  cretaceous 
Imnd  intersects  it,  while  the  eastern  cordillera  abounds  in 
granite,  carboniferous,  metamorphic,  volcanic,  and  Silurian 
outcrops. 

In  a  physical  sketch  of  the  country  tlie  gi'eat  Barrier 
Reef  deserves  mention.  After  Cook's  adventure  at  the 
Eiuleavour  Eiver,  many  ships  were  wrecked,  and  new 
dangers  were  cnutinually  discovered.  But  the  shortness  of 
the  route  and  the  calmness  of  the  sea  allured  the  mariner, 
and  reefs  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles,  surrounded  by 
countless  coral  formations  seen  and  unseen,  did  not  deter 
the  adventurous  Anglo-Saxon  from  the  pursuit  of  gain  at 
the  risk  of  the  grave.  Steam  eventually  freed  the  naviga- 
tion from  its  gieatest  dangers. 

Of  indigenous  fruits  Australia  could  not  boast.  None 
l)ut  scanty  berries  incapable  of  yielding  sustenance  to  man 
were  found.  They  were  pleasant  to  the  corious,  but  almost 
useless  to  the  hungry.  But  what  it  did  not  naturally 
yield  Australia  was  prompt  to  receive,"'  The  rich  alluvial 
soils  on  the  river-flats  of  the  Hawkesbary,  the  Hunter,  the 
Mackay,  and  the  Clarence  are  like  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
in  respondhig  to  tlie  farmers'  efforts ;  the  basaltic  soils  of 
various  portions  of  the  cordillera  are  almost  as  productive, 
and  are  secm-e  from  damage  by  floods.  Various  elevations 
invite  various  fruits.     The  orange-groves  of  Sydney  stand 


^  Jam  nova  progeniea  o^elo  demittitur  alto. 


where  currants  and  gooseberries  would  sb rival  in  the  heat, 
but  within  eight,?  miles  the  latter  bear  fruit  luxuriantly  on 
the  Cordillera.  The  pine-apples  of  Queensland  are  exclianged 
for  the  apples  and  pears  of  the  Bouth,  and  as  far  as  Provi- 
dence is  concerned,  there  is  no  good  withholden  from  th©! 
dwellers  in  Australia. 

The  climate  and  soil  are  deerued  specially  favoui*able  for 
the  production  of  wine  of  the  best  quality,  although  the 
delicacy  of  the  manufacture  and  the  want  of  skilled  labour 
have  made  it  a  work  of  time  to  ascertain  where  and  under 
what  conditions  the  varions  grapes  should  be  gromi  and 
their  juices  secured.  Yet  tlie  wines  made  at  Camden  Park 
obtained  distinction  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1855,  and  at 
an  exhibition  in  Melbourne  in  1880  a  prize  offered  by  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  was  won  by  wine  made  at  Yering  in 
Victoria.  Tables  of  statistics  will  show  the  general  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil. 

No  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  threatened  a  colonist,  as  in 
old  time  in  Mesopotamia.  The  dog,  probal>ly  landed 
by  Malay  proas  in  bygone  centuries,  was  tiie  largest 
beast  of  prey*  Unlike  other  animals  on  the  continent, 
the  dog  was  not  marsupial.  The  *  native  cat'  of  the 
colonists,  a  spotted  creature  of  the  order  of  Damfur'uhe, 
was  the  largest  carnivorous  nuirsnpial  of  the  continent. 
Kangaroos  of  ma,ny  kinds,  the  wombat  {Phu^afhrnifs 
ursittfts],  emus,  swans,  pelicans,  geese,  tribes  of  ducks, 
the  platypus,  and  fish  and  eels»  abounded  upon  the 
earth  or  in  the  waters  ;  and  from  the  trees,  at  his  time  of 
need,  the  Australian  easily  procm-ed  the  opossum,  the 
native  bear  {Fhtiscoliirctos  rintreiis),  and  flying  squnrel.  A 
gigantic  bat  was  named  a  %ing  fox  by  the  early  colonists, 
and  a  gigantic  swift  which  dwells  hi  the  mountain  rocks 
might  often  be  seen  at  dusk  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  home  it  could  reach  at  any  time  with  more  than  the 
rapitlity  of  the  wind,  Snakes,*^  some  harmless  and  some 
deadly,  and  iguanas  were  continually  seen.  In  the  northern 
rivers  and  on  the  north-eastern  coast  the  crocodile  was 
founiK 

Insect  life  is  redundant  in  this  land  of  the  sun,  and 
lizards  dart  with  fanciful  speed  amongst  the  grass  and 
stones.      The  birds  of  the  forest  glittered  with  b^illU'svaUt* 


colours  under  the  clear  Australian  sky,  and  the  sbrill  cries 
of  swarms  of  parroquets  glancing  through  the  air  imparted 
a  foreign  feeling  even  to  those  who  were  not  already 
wearily  conscious  of  their  exile  from  England,  Quail  and 
snipe  are  occasionally  al)undant,  thout](h  sometimes  absent 
from  a  caprice  unexplained  by  naturalists  and  unwelcome 
to  sportsmen.  Tiie  wedge-taiied  eagle  and  numerous 
hawks  soar  for  their  prey,  and  descend  upon  ifc  hke  a 
thunder-bolt.  The  bustard  (turkey  of  the  colonists)  has 
been  seen  struck  in  air  l>y  an  eagle  and  tumbling  helpless 
to  earth.  The  rare  wliite  hawk  condescends  to  no  carrion, 
but  strikes  his  fjame  for  himself.  The  ibis  visits  in  large 
flocks  the  Cordillera  country  at  intervals,  and  the  early 
colonists  gathered  from  its  coming  an  apprehension  of 
drought,  believing  that  the  evaporation  of  the  waters  of 
the  interior  drove  it  towards  the  liigli  lands.  Pigeons  of 
large  size  and  doves  of  singular  beauty  abound.  Though 
song-hkds  are  rare,  the  luitive  thrush,  without  the  sustained 
note  of  the  Emopean  congener,  has  perhaps  a  mellower 
voice.  The  startling  and  melodious  voice  of  the  bird  called 
by  the  early  settlers  *Hhe  coachman/'  from  the  likeness  of 
his  note  to  the  crack  of  a  whip,  astonishes  him  who  sees 
from  how  small  a  bird  such  sound  can  come.  The  bell- 
bird,  with  metallic  but  mellow  pipe,  warns  the  wanderer 
that  he  is  near  water  in  some  sequestrated  nook.  The  sky- 
lark is  common,  but  soars  not  so  high  in  air  as  his  northera 
congener,  and  has  no  song  comparable  to  that  of  the  lark 
of  England.  The  clattering  laugh  of  the  gigantic  king- 
Usher  (the  laughing  jackass)  was  eccentric  and  unmusical, 
but  the  JD,yous  note  of  the  magpie  {Gfjmnorhina  tlbieeus)^ 
as  he  trolled  his  flutelike  morning  carol,  was  always 
pleasing. 

The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  plentiful,  and  excite  wonder 
now,  as  they  did  when  in  their  honour  Cook's  landing-place 
was  called  Botany  l^ay.  The  lily,  the  waratah,  and  many 
others  claim  admiration  from  the  eye.  The  sweet-scented 
pittosporum  and  boronia  may  challenge  other  lands  to  pro- 
duce an  odour  which  surpasses  theirs.  Numerous  varieties 
of  the  mimosa  make  the  air  heavy  with  perfume,  and  the 
wafted  odour  of  the  mask-tree  after  rain  seems  to  have 
i^ome  unallojed  from  the  tipice  Islands,     The   flame-tree 
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|(of  the  order  Steradrfcete)  of  New  Sooth  Wales  1»ursts  upoa 
3  eyes  of  the  traveller  with  a  blaze  that  justifies  its  name, 
and  the  orange  masses  of  the  silky  oak  of  the  Clarence 
river  (Grevillia  robtfsta)^  though  less  vivid,  have  a  richness 
almost  as  startling. 

I     In  Tasmania  the  west  and  great  part  of  the  north  aro 

'occupied  hy  tlie  Silurian  formation  which  is  found  in  the 
south-east  of  Australia,  while  volcanic  rocks  seam  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  carhoniferoiis  strata  characterize 
a  great  part  of  the  west.  The  smaller  area  of  the  island 
(about  15,000,000  acres)  and  comparative  superiority  of  its 
mountain  heights  furnished  permanent  streams,  and  the 
forest,  when  first  seen  by  Europeans,  asserted  sway  over 
almost  all  the  soil  which  was  not  covered  with  water. 

The  colonists  strove  early  to  discover  coal-measures  which 
could  be  profitably  worked.  They  sought  for  gold  also, 
and  found  it,  though  not  in  the  abundance  which  prevailed 
on  the  mainland  of  Austraha.  The  tin  mines  which  they 
discovered  in  later  years  were  a  more  unmixed  good. 

The  character  of  the  soil,  produced  from  the  rocks  which 
form  the  mountains  and  hills,  promises  a  long  continuance 
of  fertility  in  a  climate  favourably  njodified  hy  the  closely- 
surroonding  ocean. 

The  marsupial  order  prevailed  as  in  Austraha,  but 
animals  unknown  on  the  Continent  were  found  in  the 
island.  The  tiger  of  the  settlers  (Thifla(\gnKs  i'l/nocephalmjr 
the  devil  {Dasynrus  or  Sarcopkiliia  ttrshuts)^  botli  carnivorous 
and  savage,  were  in  the  island  only,  and  were  a  problem  to 
naturalists.  There  were,  however,  fossil  remains  of  both 
animals  on  tlie  mainland;  and  of  a  fiercer  carnivore,  large 
as  a  lion,  but  with  feller  weapons,  which  preyed  upon 
gigantic  kangaroos,  now  like  it>iel({Thi/L(coleo  carni/tw),  long 
Bxtinct."^  The  kangaroo  and  wombat  were  in  both  eoun- 
kries,  as  was  the  platypus,'^  which,  with  its  duck-bill,  webbed 

*feet,  and   mole-like  body,  once  puzzled  scientific  men  in 

'  The  author  would  not  veivtiiitr  mi  thiw  iissertion  except  on  tlnj  authority 
of  Professor  Owen,  the  moniirch  of  conipavative  anfttoniy,  who  gathered 
the  flry  bonea  of  antiquity  aud  restored  the  foiMUi^  of  the  past* 

^  1894*     The  author  was  iu  Loudon  in  188ii  when  the  first  eiHiion  of  this 
work  waa  puldished,   aud  IVofcaaor  Owen  volunteered   to  look  over  the 
r proofs  relating  to  tho  Australian  fttuiiii.     He  made  several  notes  witk  hia 
lowu  hauil  be&idea  that  rolatiu^  to  tJie  TLylaeoleo. 
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Europe,  The  poisonoas  nature  of  a  wound  from  the  spur 
of  the  male  was  well  known  to  the  aborigines^  hut  was 
diBputed  bj  some  persons,  although  the  oriiice  in  the  Bpur 
indicated  a  purpose.  Moreover,  it  was  at  certain  periods 
only  that  venani  was  believed  by  the  natives  to  be  emitted.'"* 
The  dog  of  fclie  mainland  was  not  found  in  the  island. 

Most  of  the  birds,  and  even  the  emu,  were  common  in 
both  places.  The  iish  most  highly  prized  by  epicures— 
the  trumpeter — was  found  only  on  the  island  coasts,  and 
most  frequently  at  the  south ;  but  whitinj^:,  flounders,  and 
garlisli  vindicated  the  excel le ace  of  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
while  in  the  Murray  and  other  rivers  of  Australia  the 
cod'lisb,  a  gigantic  perch,  w^as  esteemed  by  some  as  a 
delicacy. 

Snakes  were  so  numerous  that  when  Lady  Franklin  (the 
wife  of  a  governor),  to  rid  Tasmania  of  them,  oifered  a 
shilling  for  each   snake  killed,  no  less  than  14,000  were 
produced  in  one  year*     Where  lagoons  abounded,  and  on 
moist  margins  of  rivers  hi  Australia,  snakes  were  always 
numerous.     In  both   countries  the  hawk  tribe  destroyed 
tliem.     One  in  Australia,  a  keen  but  small  brown  bird,  ^ 
seemed  to  taku  pleasure  in  the  dann;erous  sport.     Darting  B 
down,  lit)  seized  the  snake  near  the  liead  with  his  talons,     ' 
and  spreading  his  wings,   the  tips  toivching  the  ground, 
with  firm  but  (piivering  tension,  prevented  the  coils  of  the-] 
snake  from  involving  him,  and  thus  clutched  his  victim  till 
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"  Pi'ofeesor  Owen  was  nntch  interested  when  informed  by  the  aulhor  of 
an  inatantti  in  which  a  motive  was  woniided  in  iha  wr  iat  by  tke  spor  nf  the 
j>iiitypiisi.  Faiiitness  foUoweil,  auU  the  arm  and  glands  wure  su  oUeti  for 
many  days,  A  wasting  of  the  aiMn  succeede*!,  and  some  weeka  elapsed  ^H 
before  it  leBunied  its  power.  When  recovered,  the  man  asked  the  author^W 
if  he  wanted  any  skins  of  the  phitypu8»  as  ko  waa  about  to  avenge  hiniaelf. 
He  aucce^^ded  (going  alone  in  a  bark  *3anoe)  in  kilhng  several  tn  one  Eifter- 
noon  in  the  river  Murnimbidgee,  Professor  W.  H,  Fhjwcr,  in  describing 
the  platypus,  wrote: — "Un  the  heel  of  the  ina.le  ia  a  strong,  curved,  sharply 
pointed,  niovaljle,  Iiorny  spnr  directed  upwards  and  backwards,  attached 
by  its  expanded  base  to  tlie  accessory  bono  of  the  tariaua.  This  spnr, 
which  attains  the  length  of  nearly  an  inr:h,  is  traversed  bv^  b.  minute  canal, 
terminating  in  a.  fitie  hmgitudinal  slit  near  the  point,  and  connected  at  its 
base  with  the  tiuct  of  a  hirge  gland  situated  at  the  back  ymrt  of  tlie  thigh/*  i 
I'he  natives  were  so  well  acquainted  with  the  |u>wer  of  the  spur  that  they 
tioldoin  SI1  Uered  from  it.  Tlie  antliors  friend  was  wounded  while  drawing 
to  the  edge  of  a  canoe  a  platypus  he  had  speared.  A  companion  made  a 
//ir^Kemont  which  nearly  upset  the  canoe,  and  in  lialaneing  hiu  frail  bark  the 
uHjt  ivceivexi  hia  wound.     He  seeured  his  prey. 


it  was  powerless.  The  natives  watched  and  adniia^ed  tbti 
feat  frequeiitly-^^ 

The  gi^^antic  kuig-liaher,  the  laughing  jackasa  of  Australia 
(Dacelo  f/i(jf^s),  destroyed  innumera1)le  snakes,  centipedes, 
scorpions,  and  all  kinds  of  insect  vermin,  and,  as  various 
venomous  snakes  existed  hoth  on  the  mainland  and  on  the 
island,  tliose  who  knew  the  hahits  of  the  hird  were  loth  to 
see  it  destroyed. 

Over  tlie  kinds  thus  glanced  at  trihes  of  men  had  roamed 
as  lords  long  hefore  Spaniard,  Dutchman,  or  Enghshman 
laid  claim  to  the  soil  or  to  the  title  of  discoverer.  They 
subdued  to  their  use  the  natural  productions  of  the  earth, 
but  were  innocent  of  any  kind  of  agriculture.  Ethnologists 
have  l)een  uirnble  to  deteruiine  whence  they  sprung,  or  how 
their  occupation  of  Australia  took  place ;  but  the  weight  of 
evidence  imphes  that  as  powerful  races  rase  to  mastery  in 
Hindostau  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  extruded 
weaker  families  drifted  southwards  and  found  new  homes. 

Une  learned  writer^  Dr.  Latham,  unable  to  account  other- 
wise for  the  fact  that  the  Tasmanians  had  hair  differing 
from  that  of  the  natives  of  the  mainland,  was  constrained 
to  suppose  that  the  former  must  "have  come  round  Aus- 
tralia rather  than  across  it,"  Yet  he  classed  both  families 
as  varieties  of  a  **  Kelfenonesian  race."^^  In  some  islands 
of  the  Faciiic  he  found  it  intermixed  with  the  Papuan  race, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  facilities  for  admixture 
were  great  on  the  northern  coast  of  Australia,  to  which 
unnimibered  shallops  might  in  the  course  of  centuries  be 

'''  Oiie  hid  known  to  tlie  natives  ia  more  crediUil>le  to  the  nitttiarnal 
afitietioii  of  the  kangaroo  than  is  a  cotiituooty  entertahied  idea  that  this 
ereature  whev*  ehased  tlirovvs  its  yoiiug  from  Its  poucli  as  it  prey  for  its 
pursuers  in  order  tliat  the  mother  may  save  iier  lifii  by  saeriiieiiiij  Iier  uti- 
Mpriug.  The  author  waa  on  foot  in  steep  countr^^  with  a  native.  Th«  dog« 
pursued  several  kangaroos,  and  one  of  them,  its  it  passed  neat  Lhc  hunts- 
meii,  hastily  threw  its  young  one  elose  to  some  biiahea,  under  which  it 
crouched,  The  native  said:  '"Sit  stiU,  and  if  thts  ifogs  should  not  catch  iier 
she  win  eonits  l)ack  for  her  youru?  on«."  In  eifect  the  dogs  singled  out 
iL  different  aoinml,  and  in  a  very  Ijrief  space  the  mother,  having  made  a 
eircuit,  returned  to  the  spot  by  the  way  in  which  she  originaUy  appiYjacheil 
it,  went  straight  to  tlie  bush  where  the  young  one  insfcLiictively  lay 
concealed,  phiced  it  in  her  pouch  auil  deptuled. 

^'  I'rof,  Uvveu  wrote  in  the  margin,  **a  long  eame  is  a  good  veil  of  ignor- 
ance/' It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  author  added  the  note  about  th« 
maternal  aft'ection  of  the  kangaroo,  mentioned  to  lum  in  ^ou\ft\:«alvijw» 
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borne  by  wind  and  ciiiTent  from  Suml)a\va,  Timor,  or  the 
Coral  Sea.  Thus  also,  b}^  repeated  additions  of  fresh  fami- 
lies, would  the  language  and  physical  appearance  of  the 
Australians  be  modified;  but  the  structure  of  the  language 
in  New  Guinea  differed  so  essentially,  in  the  use  of  prefixes, 
from  the  suffix  forms  of  Australia,  as  to  show  that  it  was 
luit  by  the  Papuan  race  that  Australia  was  peopled.^'^  More 
|ihan  one  race  has,  however,  been  ascertained  to  exist  ui 
New  Guinea, 

The  tune  is  passing  away  in  which  observers  can  see  the 
Australian  natives  as  they  were  "when  wild  in  woods  the 
noble  savage  ran/'  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  record 
tlie  testimony  of  Ih\  Pickering,  a  member  of  a  scientific 
expedition  fitted  out  by  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
reduced  the  remarkable  races  of  mankind  to  eleven,  of 
which  the  Australian  was  one. 

After  **  surveying  mankind  from  China  to  Peru,"  he 
wrote — ''Strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  would  refer  to  an 
xAnatrahan  as  tlie  finest  model  of  the  human  proportions  I 
bave  ever  met  with;  in  muscular  development  combining 
perfect  symmetry,  acthity,  and  strength,  while  his 
head  might  have  compared  with  the  antique  bust  of  a 
philosopher/' 

To  many  who  have  lived  for  years  in  Australia  such  a 
Htatemeiit  woidd  Htill  seem  strange,  fof  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  colonists  to  whom  the  disinherited  race  is 
known  only  by  report,  or  by  the  sight  of  a  ragged,  despised 
lingerer  asking,  in  the  gibberish  which  has  been  taught 
him  as  English,  for  a  coin  wliich  he  may  spend  upon  drink 
to  rouse  some  animal  excitement  within  him.  But  when 
the  tribe  was  counted  hy  hundreds,  when  with  lordly  port 
the  warriors  strode  through  the  woods,  unawed  and  unde- 
eimated  by  firearms,  Dr.  Pickering's  description  as  regards 
the  physical  frame  and  development  of  the  finest  Austrahans 
might,  except  as  to  their  countenances,  often  be  thought 
true,  so  graceful  in  symmetry,  so  hardened  by  exercise  and 
activity  were  the  forms  of  many.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
musculai"  development  of  tlie  legs  was  deficient. 


i 


-  The  ^sagacious  Richard  Watson »  Bishop  ui  Lhiiiclaff,  the  hammer  of 
//i^ilels  ill  the  eighteenth  t-entury,  predieterl  that  the  mother  language 
fhc  Sotiflit^m  tUiilects  would  he  **iU8LovDrctl  in  somy  part  of  Asia."' 


oi       ^ 
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Dr.  Pritchard,  in  his  work  upon  the  natural  history  of 
man,  assigna   the  Australian    to  a  Pelagian   nefijro   race. 
The  absence  of  woolly  liair  made  it  necessary  to  modify  the 
negro  type  so  as  to  include  the  Australian,  whose  hair  is  for 
the  most  part  wavy  or   lank,    sometimes  curly,  witli  an 
occasional  instance  of  close  cui^Is  not  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  woolly  negro  than  are  the  hfiads  of  some  Caucasians., 
He  confiiders  the  race  allied  to  the  Arafuras,  or  Alforas,  ofl 
the  interior  of  New   Guinea.     It  may  well   he  that  some] 
families  of  that   tribe  were  landed  at  or  escaped   to  the  I 
neighbouring  shore  of  Cape  York.      It  may  be  efjually  truel 
that  the  Alforas  themselves  were  but  a  hive  thrown  off  from 
Hindostao  in  pre-historic  times.     The  coarser  and  shorter 
haired  Tasmaniau  race  he  affirms  more  positively  to  be  the 
Pelagian   negro;     but   ethnologists    writing   in    European 
studies,  and  travellers  on  tlie  spot,  could  not  account  for 
the  fact  that  in  the  Tasmanian  race,  remote  from  every 
land    but  Australia,   there   was  so    marked   a   difference 
between    the   human  iik  on   the  island  and  that  of  the 
continent. 

It  may  be  noticed  tliat  philosophers  who  deduce  from  a 
few   sculls  their  ethnological  theories  often  ^^  suffer  from 
faulty  induction,  and  races  invented  to  suit  theories  thus 
constructed  exist  only  in  idea.     In  shape,  in  physiognomy, 
I  and  in  disposition,  there  were  as  wide  differences  amongst 
lAustrahans  as  amongst  uncultivated  Europeans,  though 
^they    escaped    observation    except   from    those   who   had 
proiited   by  local  knowledge.     The  progiuithous  t3'pe  im- 
puted to  the  Australian  may  often  be  seen  in  the  hinds  of 
Tipperary  or  the  delvers  in  Staffordshire;"  and  in  intelli- 
gence, good-humour,  and  loyalty  the  despised  black  race 
often  put  to  shame  the  boors  among  the  vaunting  Caucasian 
intruders.^^ 


*=*  Prof.  Owen  wiote  "  iil ways''  insteati  of  "  often/* 

*'  Prof.  Owea  wrote  *'  good*'  as  to  this  slat  lament, 

'^  A  niitivo  (the  man  woinided  hy  the  platypnfi)  who  was  leadiei*  than 
I  most  of  his  coimtryuitn,  though  many  were  eloiiuent  on  occasion,  boastJ^d 
to  the  aiilhor  that  ho  had  overcome  in  aigunient  a  doctor  of  physic  who 
eoiiteiuied  thtit  the  work!  revuhctl  on  its  own  axis. 

Native :  If  it  did  we  could  not  atand;  we  should  tunible  down. 

X>octor :  No;  wc  don't  faU  from  a  mtjving  coach. 


There  is  no  such  towering  elevation  of  an  individmil 
above  the  mass  amongst  savages  as  amongst  eiviHzed 
Caucasians ;  but  comparing  the  savage  with  only  the  lower 
and  uneducated  European,  it  would  be  hazardoua  to  affirm 
tliat  the  black  is  inferior  to  the  white.  Under  existing 
Iconditions  the  former  can  produce  no  Shakspeare  or 
Kewton,  but  the  latter  can  vie  with  it  in  types  of 
degradation.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  first  great 
poet  produced  by  Kussia  was  the  grandson  of  a  negress  of 
full  blood. 

Surveying  man  throughout  the  globe,  examining  his 
structure,  comparing  the  skulls  of  races,  laterally,  vertically, 
and  by  measurement  of  the  base,  Dr.  Pritchard  concluded 


Native :  Bat  the  coach  has  its  t'Op  upwards.  When  the  world  had  got  ub 
to  the  imder  aide  we  should  faU  away. 

Doctor  I  No;  the  flies  don't  faU  from  the  ceiling. 

Native  :  WeU,  how  would  the  rivers  run  t 

Doctor  I  Oh,  all  the  aame  as  when  we  are  ou  the  coach. 

Nafivi! :  Ah,  doctor*  that  won't  do*  Ferby-ps  the  river  rimning  the  same 
way  that  the  world  waa  turning  niight  run  all  right,  but  the  river  running 
tlie  other  way — how  could  that  manage,  always  the  wrong  way — uphill? 

With  great  glee  the  triumphant  casuist  tleclared  that  the  doctor  was 
eileneed. 

As  a  cnntrri^t,  it  may  be  mentionetl  that  an  English  peasant,  grumbling 
at  the  **  wrong  things'^  taught,  aaid  to  the  author  that  the  ooly  good  he 
could  .'sec  in  a  school  was  to  keep  children  out  nf  misehiei  *'  Why,  sir, 
they  teachea  'em  as  the  world's  ronnd*  That's  all  very  well  for  people  as 
hasn't  travelled,  but  for  you  and  me,  sir,  as  has  f.'onie  out  to  the  colony  in 
,  <a  ship,  it  won't  do,  for  we  knows well  lib  it's  tiat. " 

Which  of  these  men,  the  Caucaaian  or  the  Australian,  would  any  reader 
prefer  for  a  companion  ?  Always  cheerful,  often  witty,  keen  for  sport,  and 
an  accomplisheii  huntsman,  the  Australian  was  a  general  favourite.  On 
one  uccasion  he  traveMed  from  the  Murrumbidgee  (his  native  place)  to 
Adelaide  with  cattle.  The  small  vessel  whieh  was  to  carry  iiis  employer 
and  others  to  Sydney  was  wrecked  on  Kangaroo  Island,  \Vheti  the  party 
escaped  to  the  shore  the  native  was  rudely  treated  by  some  who  grudged 
him  room  in  the  boat.  But  aoon  the  seene  waa  changed.  He  l>ecame  their 
hope,  and  the  grudgers  cringed  to  him.  **  1  was  almost  like  a  governor. 
The  same  men  who  wanted  to  keep  me  out  of  tbe  boat  came  to  nie  like 
eheep,  *  Please,  Jenuny,  coine  and  catcli  a  kangaroo,  or  show  us  how. 
Oh,  do  !'  It  made  mo  laugh.  They  did  not  deserve  it,  but  I  had  to  help 
then),  for  1  did  not  want  tnem  to  starve.     Thev  were  a  bad  lot."  ^i 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  was  accompanied  in  his  official  explorations  by  ^H 
natives.  He  wrote: — **  They  have  been  described  ass  the  lowest  in  the  ^U 
scale  of  humanityj  yet  I  found  those  who  nccoinpanied  me  superior  in  ^H 
penetration  and  lodgment  to  the  white  men  eomposing  my  party."  Such 
is  the  difference  l:>etween  personal  experience  and  the  evolution  of  a  scheme 
in  a  study. 
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that  there  is  in  reality  no  material  difference  in  human 
races,  and  that  **of  one  blood  were  made  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,"  In  spite  of  the  manifold  disintegrations  of 
primitive  speech,  the  researches  of  Max  Miiller  point  to  the 
same  decision  by  the  independent  path  of  comparative 
philology. 

Though  the  Australian  had  an  aptitude  for  language,  by 
a  singular  infelicity  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  easier  to 
teach  corrupted  English  than  that  of  ordinary  speech,  and 
the  colonists  wantonly  maimed  their  own  language  by 
addressing  the  natives  in  a  barbarooa  jargon  of  mispro- 
nounced English  words.  The  consequences  were  natural 
but  misleading.  Travellers'  notes  were  often  worthless. 
Their  hosts  could  not  converse  with  the  natives  except  in  a 
limited,  inexpressive  vocabulary,  and  the  defect  was  imputed 
to  the  native,  of  whose  language  neither  the  traveller  nor 
his  host,  the  colonist,  knew  a  word* 

But  as  ignorance  is  often  voluble  in  proportion  to  its 
excess,  the  passer-by  accepted  what  he  gathered  in  tliis 
perfunctory  manner,  and  recorded  it  for  the  enhghteomentl 
of  Europe.  Sometimes  wdieii  the  native  was  weary  of 
questions  which  he  could  not  understand,  he  gave  vent  to 
an  ejaculation  of  disgust,  which  w^as  unduly  recorded  as  an 
answer  to  the  querist,^^ 

But  there  have  been  faithful  and  capable  observers. 
More  than  forty  years  ago  Sir  George  Grey  and  Mr.  E,  J* 
Eyre  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  manners  of  the  Aus- 
tralians, Unti!  they  wrote,  it  might  almost  be  said  that 
the  only  valuable  information  had  been  given  by  Collins  in 
1798,  except  in  missionary  reports,  to  which  the  outer 
world  gave  no  heed.  He  faithfully  narrated  what  he  saw- 
What  he  gathered  by  questioning  cannot  be  so  thoroughly 
depended  upon. 


'*  '*Oiie  gentkiiiaii  published  a  vociibiilary  (of  the  King  George's  Sound 
dialect)  which  has  been  largely  quoted  from  by  other  writers  ;  in  this  the 
nuttieriila  aa  high  as  ten  are  given,  although  the  natives*  only  counted  to  , 
four,  and  the  trandatioua  of  some  worda  he  has  put  down  as  numberao 
are  very  humorous  ;   anch  as — '  W- hat  do  you  mean  f    *  Get  out,'  &Cp" — J 
^*  Travels  in  North- West  and  Western  Australia. "    Sir  G.  Grey.     Vol.  U** 
p.  216. 

The  author  has  known  aindlar  cases,  and  has  discussed  them  with  the 
wearied  witness  afterwards  with  amusement. 


As  soon  as  Governor  Phillip  had  estahliBlied  coinminiica- 
tion,  the  natives  comprehended  his  position  of  anthority, 
and  gave  bim  the  highest  title  known  in  their  language, 
derived  from  the  creative  Spirit ^  and  associated  with  age 
and  the  respect  due  to  it.  They  then  looked  npon  the 
invaders  as  i)ronipted  and  controlled  hy  the  renerahile  nofnen 
of  the  ruler,  and  hivited  tlie  officers  to  he  present  even 
at  their  secret  ceremonies,  to  which  in  after  years  they 
would  admit  none  but  their  most  cherished  friends. 

There  is  sufficient  similarity  between  many  langnage- 
Foots  throughout  the  c«jntinenfc  to  iirove,  if  it  were  needed, 
a  common  origin.  The  word  for  **eye''  and  the  vt'ord  for 
**foot/*  in  a  land  where  existence  depended  so  much  upon 
sight,  and  upon  tracking  enemies  or  game,  have,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  a  close  likeness  in  far-distant  spots. 
The  pronouns  also  betokened  general W  a  common  stock. 
The  numerals  in  use  were  limited.  In  some  tribes  only 
three  were  at  command,  in  most  there  were  four.  For  the 
number  *'tive"  a  word  signifying  "many"'  was  resorted  to. 
This  poverty  proved  that  Australian  tribes  derived  no  aid 
from  the  great  Polynesian  family  which  spread  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  those  of  New  Zealand,  where  denary 
enumeration  prevailed,  and  the  Maori  could  count  in 
thousands. 

But  their  migi'ation  must  he  ascribed  to  another  source 
than  the  Pacific,  or  must  have  preceded  the  appearance  of 
the  sea-kings  of  Hawaii  and  their  island  conquests.  It 
would  appear  that  in  the  hills  of  the  Deccan  are  to  be  found 
the  nearest  kindred  of  the  dark  race  which  was  expelled 
from  Hindostan,  which  finds  to  this  day  holes  in  which  to 
hide  in  Ceylon  and  in  islands  afterwards  conquered  by  the 
Malays,  and  which  spread  uiulisturbed  by  persecution  over 
the  broad  lands  of  Australia.  That  the  Deccan  tribes 
speak  a  Turanian  dialect  might  be  credited  on  the  authority 
of  Prof.  Jfax  Miiller  if  it  Tvere  not  accepted  by  others. 
Prof.  Huxley  concludes,  **  from  description,"  that  the  people 
are  '*undistinguishable  from  the  Australian  races/' 

The  learned  Sir  W.  W,  Hunter  ^"^  informs  us  that  the 
Dravidian   tribes  were   forced   southwards  in  Hindostan, 
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'^  In^erial  QazHUer  of  India.     1881.     W,  \V.  Hmiten 
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and  that  the  grammatical  rehitioiis  of  their  dialects  are 
** expressed  hy  suffixeH/'  which  is  true  as  to  Australian 
languages.  He  decla.res  of  Bishop  Caldwell,  whom  he  calls 
**the  great  missionary  scholar  of  the  Dravidian  tongue/* 
that  the  bishop  pointed  out  tliat  the  *' South  and  Western 
Australian  tribes  use  almost  the  same  words  for  *!/  Hhou,* 
*he/  *  we,'  *you/  as  the  Dravidian  fishermen  on  the  Madras 
Coast."  It  seems  that  some  of  the  wild  hill  tribes  possessed 
a  dual  number  and  some  did  not.  The  Australian  had  a 
perfect  form  of  duah  That  all  used  tliut  weapons  hardly 
Beads  to  he  said.  We  may  believe  that  in  a  p re-historic  age 
some  powerful  class  or  race  of  invaders  sought  to  imiiose 
the  peace  of  death  upon  the  ancestors  of  the  Australians  in 
Hindostan.-^^ 

Hunted  and  despised,  their  badge  was  sufferance,  their 
safety  in  concealment  or  flight.  They  could  not  share  the 
civilization  of  their  persecutors,  although  for  centuries  they 
marauded  from  their  mountains  and  plundered  theoccupants 
of  the  hind  of  their  forefathers*  Those  who  migrated  south- 
wards fled  from  island  to  island,  and  despised  rehcs  of  the 
race  still  inhabit  different  lands;  not  hewers  of  wood  or 
drawers  of  water  for  subsequent  comxuerors,  but  dependent 
upon  the  casual  bounties  of  nature.  In  Australia  they 
marched  free  from  molestation.  The  mode  in  which  they 
spread  over  the  continent  may  he  easily  surmised.  They 
relied  only  on  the  chase,  and  on  seeds  or  fruits  provided  by 
nature.  As  the  number  of  a  tribe  increased  it  was  found 
desirable  to  seek  new  homes.  Family  after  family,  treasur- 
ing as  l)est  it  could  the  traditions  of  its  ancestry,  wandered 
along  the  shore  so  bountiful  in  food  for  skilful  sportsmen. 
Probably  there  were  several  points  of  departure  on  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  north  coast  whither  more  boats  than  one 
would  drift  or  be  propelled. 

Thus  from  the  north  would  the  east  and  west  coasts  be 
gradually  peopled.  Spreading  along  the  east  coast,  so  rich 
witli  the  food  tlioy  loved,  tribe  after  tribe  would  be  foruu:id, 
until  the  south  coast,  and  in  time  South  Australia,  would 


**  Di%  A,  K.  Wallace  in  his  learned  work  "  Aiistrakaiti"  (E.  Stauford, 
London,  1893I  arrivea  at  tlic  conclusion  that  the  Anstraliaas  *'are  reiiUy 
of  Caucfiaian  type,  and  are  more  nearly  all  if  d  to  ourselves  than  the  civilized 
JapaiieBe  or  the  brave  and  iutelligeiit  ZuluaJ' 


be  reached,  unless,  before  such  migrations  had  extended 
thither,  some  families  had  traversed  the  continent  by 
another  path,  and  preoccupied  the  land.  Rivers  would  be 
ascended,  and  their  watersheds  would  become  the  hunting- 
ground  of  the  hrst-comers.  When  the  coast  range  was 
reached,  if  the  country  offered  game  in  (|uantity  the  range 
would  be  crossed,  and  another  watershed  would  gradually 
be  occupied.  Tribal  feuds  would  interdict  friendly  inter- 
course, and  diiferences  of  language  would  arise.  In  time 
the  most  barren  and  grudging  wastes  would  know  the  foot 
of  man,  and  he  would  extort  from  them  the  slender  susten- 
ance they  afforded.  To  imagine  that  he  couhl  do  so  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  animal  faculties  is  not  only  to  under-rate 
his  capacity,  but  to  place  in  a  contemptible  light  the 
numerous  explorers,  who  with  firearms,  implements,  and 
civilized  appliances  have  shown  their  heroism  and  perished 
in  explorations. 

A  strange  fact  puzzled  all  colonists  as  to  tribal  relations. 
The  practice  of  circumcision  was  found  to  prevail  io  the 
north  at  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  in  the  south  at  the  east 
of  St.  Ymcent's  Gulf,  round  the  head  of  the  Great  Australian 
Bight;  and,  according  to  Mr.  J.  Forrest/^ among  the  tribes 
to  the  east  and  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Port  Culver  on 
the  south  coast  by  Mounts  Eagged,  Jeramungup,  and  the 
Wongon  Hilis,  to  the  Geraldine  mine  on  the  Murchison 
river.  Nowhere  on  the  east  coast  was  it  in  vogue,  nor  even 
in  the  teiTitory  of  Port  Phillip,  nor  anj^where  between  Port 
Phillip  and  More  ton  Bay.  Could  it  liave  sprung  up  inde- 
pendently in  two  places  divided  by  the  whole  depth  of  the 
continentV  Tiie  intervening  tract  was  deemed  impassable. 
Later  years  showed  that  it  could  easily  be  crossed  when 
certain  water  supplies  were  known,  and  it  is  not  hazardous 
to  conclude  that  the  tribes  of  South  Australia  are  offshoots 
of  ancestors  who  crossed  the  continent  from  north  to  south. 
Several  tri[>es  in  the  intervening  interior  were  found  to 
have  preserved  the  custom  of  circumcision. 

It  is  still  diflieult  to  explain  why  the  rite,  prevailing  at 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  was  not  traditionally  adhered  to  by 


*"  **The  Handbook  of  Western  Australia,'' l>v  the  Rev.  C.  O.  Nicolay. 
m  Aathority.     Perth:  18m 
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any  tribes  wandering?  along  the  east  or  by  all  on  the  west 
coast,  as  well  as  by  the  traversers  of  the  continent.  It  may 
be  that  it  was  in  trot!  need  at  the  Gulf  by  fresh  arrivals  after 
the  first  peopling  of  the  coast,  and  that  the  next  hive 
thrown  off  by  tlie  new-comers,  ascending  the  Leichhardt  or 
some  river  flowing  northwards,  in  process  of  time  sent  off 
later  hives,  which,  crossing  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  reached 
the  lower  Barcoo  or  Cooper's  Creek,  Lake  Torrens,  and 
eventually  the  sonthern  sea.  A  special  migration  may 
have  carried  the  rite  to  those  regions  in  Western  Australia 
in  which  Mr,  Forrest  declares  that  it  is  preserved.  The 
hostility  hetweeo  tribes  would  often  keep  them  so  much 
apart  from  one  another  that  the  practice  of  one  might  be 
nnknown  to,  or  rejected  by,  another.  The  melancholy 
quarrelsomeness  of  mankind  which  made  Greek  war  against 
Greek  in  the  palmiest  day  of  intellectual  development  was 
exemplified  in  Australia.  Almost  every  tribe  was  in  a  state 
of  chr-onic  antipathy,  war,  or  watchful  apprehension.  Yet 
they  had  heralds  wlm  mo%^ed  from  tribe  to  tribe  with 
impmrity,  and  became  conversant  with  the  languages  of 
their  hosts* 

Isolation  brought  about  changes  in  dialects.  Sometimes 
for  long  distances  a  dialect  prevailed  with  little  change. 
Suddenly  a  difference  appeared.  As  a  rule  the  sea-coast 
tribes  were  ignorant  of  the  language  spoken  in  the  interior. 
Their  ancestors  had  ching  to  the  sea-shore,  which  fumished 
peculiar  food.  Some  fresh  hive,  which  found  the  ground 
occupied  on  each  side  of  it,  would  make  the  rare  experiment 
of  going  inland*  Its  ramifications  in  a  hundred  generations 
would  creep  from  one  river  system  to  another,  until  all  the 
tributaries  of  tlie  Barcoo,  the  Darling,  and  the  Murray 
would  be  occupied.  Occasionally  an  advancing  band  would 
encounter  one  coming  from  another  point  of  departure,  and 
each  would  treat  the  other  as  a  deadly  foe.  Between  the 
language  of  adjaceut  tribes  there  would  then  be  a  wide  gulf, 
and  glibly  would  colonists  sometimes  a%'er  that  the  mutual 
ignorance  was  a  proof  of  irretrievable  incapacity  in  the  race. 
Yet  the  language  thus  contemned  had  its  inflections,  its 
suffixes,  and  its  dual  numbers.  As  there  was  no  *'  s''  in  the 
language  it  was  free  from  unpleasant  hissing,  and  was  as 


I 


miiHieal  as  any  European  tongue*^     Those  who  Hpolce  it 
might  for  lo3*aity  to  their  Ui.ws  and  iniitiial  kindness  to  one  ^ 
another  pat  to  the  bhish  the  beat  of  their  detractors.  fl 

It  has  been  objected  that  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  ^ 
some  songs  they  Bang  proved  a  low  order  of  iiiteUigenee. 
Yet  in  Europe  thoiistinds  flock  to  operatic  performances  of 
which,  if  they  could  distingnishj  they  wouid  not  understand 
the  words.  New  songs  amongst  the  Australians  with  appro- 
priate dances,  w-ere  to  them  Uke  the  last  composition  of 
Mozart  or  Eossini  to  Europeans*  The  perfection  of  acting 
was  aimed  at  by  each  man  in  the  trilre.  Woe  betide  the 
imhicky  wiglit  who  committed  a  mistake  in  the  pnblic  per- 
formance, or  missed  the  proper  turn  in  the  air  while  singmg 
by  his  camp-fire.  Hnmiliation  followed  him  for  weeks  from 
the  good-himioured  taimts  of  the  tribe.  The  words  of  the 
songs  or  chants  were  few^,  bnt  were  often  repeated  as  the 
harmony  ran  its  round.  The  performance  of  the  dances 
(or,  as  they  were  called  in  Sydney  '*  corobborrees,'*  wlience 
the  name  became  general  amongst  whites  and  blacks)  was 
invested  with  traditionary  interest  amounting  to  a  cult- 
The  composer  who  could  minister  to  it  was  an  especial 
favonrite  with  his  tribe,  and  of  great  repnte  abroad.  The 
usual  pictorial  representation  of  a  cturobboree  shows  the 
natives  with  legs  extended,  with  white  lines  painted  on 
them.  But  no  painting  can  portray  tlje  intensity  and 
rapidity  of  the  movement  comniunjeated  to  these  lines, 
while,  without  letting  the  sole  of  his  foot  leave  the  ground, 
the  dancer  by  the  same  motion  gradually  passed  laterally 
over  the  ground,  and  caused  the  muscles  on  his  thigh  to 
quiver.  Mr.  Eyre  remarks  that  this  is  **  a  peculiarity 
probably  confined  to  tlie  natives  of  Australia./'  Some  of 
them  excelled  others  in  its  performance*      The  women  beat 


^  The  Rev,  Mr.  Kidlej*  who  spolte  it  wdl,  wrote  : —**  The  inflections  of 
verbs  and  nouns,  the  derivation  and  compoailion  of  words,  the  arrajige- 
ment  of  sentences,  and  the  jiiethr>d  of  inipartinj^^  emphasis,  inriiciitc  an 
accuracy   of   thought  and   a   force   of  cxpreBsiou  surpassing  aJI   that  is 

t  couiraoidy  supposed  to  be  olitainablc  by  a  savage  race.  It  need  hardly  be 
Btid  that  a  very  common  statement  that  tlie  Anstralians  Jiad  no  nbatract 

^terins  — no  adjectives  mich  as  **  hard/'  '*Boft/'  "  cruel/'  **kind,'*  '*  cold," 
"hot,"  *'warui/*  *' severe/'  **  gentle/'  &c. — has  no  foundation.  Br 
Milligan,  indeed,  while  making  the  fitatement  with  regard  to  Tusnianiana. 

admits  that  his  ignorance  of  their  language  impeded  hia  in<|nirie8. 
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le  on  folde<l  skiiis  at  corrobboi'ees.  They  Bometiines 
fanced  for  aniiiseiBent  separately.  TL*iir  dance  was 
peculiar  to  themselves. 

When  a  tribe  accepted  a  new  performance,  its  ni embers 
made  themselves  perfect  as  soon  as  possible.  At  the  tirst 
united  rendering  of  the  intricacies  of  the  dance  (usually 
performed  some  time  after  sunset)  there  were  generally 
friendly  natives  from  another  tribe,  and  if  they  were 
gratified  the  new  piece  was  conned  carefully,  and  in  due 
time  re-enacted  by  neighbouring  tribes.  A  careful  observer 
noticed  that  the  time  occupied  in  transmitting  a  com- 
position from  Port  Stephens  in  New  South  Wales  to 
Seymour  in  Victoria,  a  distance  of  700  miles,  was  three 
years.  After  traversing  a  hundred  miles  the  language  wa^^ 
unknown  to  the  singers,  for  the  song  travelled  overland, 
and  the  tribes  of  the  interior  spoke  a  diflerent  dialect  from 
that  of  Port  Stepliens, 

The  great  Kamihiroi  flialect  of  Liverpool  Plains  and  tril>u- 
taries  of  the  J3arliijg  differed  much  from  that  of  the  eastern 
€oast.  One  noteworthy  fact  was  the  maimer  in  which 
tribes  speaking  tne  same  dialect  were  designated  amongst 
the  Australians.  Almost  invariably  they  were  denoted  hy 
the  word  they  used  for  **no.'*  Thus  Kamil  was  the 
negative.  The  termination  signified  that  they  were  the 
persons  using  it,  and  the  dialect  became  known  under  the 
same  term,  Kamilaroi.  Wiradhuri  (Mr.  liidley's  spelling) 
were  the  persons  using  Wirriii  as  their  negative,  throughout 
a  large  tract  on  tlie  Murray  and  Mnrrumbidgee  rivers  and 
adjacent  territory.  Numerous  instancei^  could  be  adduced. 
Earely  the  afiinnative  particle  was  the  ground  of  the  name; 
and  thus  was  found  in  Australia  a  repetition  of  the  form  of 
designation  resorted  to  by  the  successors  of  Greek  and 
Eoman  colonists  in  Provence. 

The  South  Austrahan  explorer,  T.  McDouall  Stuart, 
recorded  that  near  the  centre  of  the  continent  an  old  native 
made  a  Masonic  sign  to  him  in  1860.  When  younger  men 
repeated  the  sign,  the  astonished  Stuart  returned  it,  ami 
the  old  man  patted  him  in  a  friendly  manner. 

The  people,  thus  scattered  over  their  vast  home,  lived 
almost  entirely  on  tlie  fruits  of  tlie  chase.  They  ate  some 
seeds  and  rootSj  but  did  not  cultivate,  and  1\ib^  \.3asi^5i  wck 


animal  but  the  dog  of  the  forest.  Flat  sioiiea  to  pound  the 
gathered  seeds  were  in  use  both  in  Western  Australia, 
Victoria,  and  other  places  far  removed  from  them.  They 
could  supply  their  needs,  Imt  thej  were  some  times  indolent 
in  doing  so.  Their  atone  hatcliets  were  like  those  found  in 
Europe.  They  were  not  perforated,  but  the  handle  was 
secured  to  them  by  various  devices.  To  sharpen  them  gave 
toil  for  months.  The  tribes  flourished  best  and  were  larger, 
and  individiuilB  amongst  them  were  liner,  where  p^ame  was 
most  abundant,  or  lish  in  sea  or  river  furnished  wholesome 
change  of  diet.  In  the  most  barren  tracks  they  have  been 
seen  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation ^  and  under  such 
trials  the  race  would  dwindle.  But  the  opossum  seldom 
failed  them.  It  was  almost  as  ubiquitous  as  themselves. 
Before  white  men  disturbed  the  hunting-grounds  the 
natives  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  food. 

From  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  they  imported  their 
ceremonial  law,  their  intricate  system  of  family  distinctions, 
and  their  laws  of  food,  the}'  implicitly  obeyed  them  through- 
out the  continent.  Their  oneness  of  origin  could  not  be 
doubted.  The  variations  were  but  matters  of  detail,  due  to 
accidents.  They  did  not  tattoo  like  the  Pacific  islanders. 
They  never  marred  tlie  face,  but  raised  with  great  care 
cicatrices  which  ridged  then'  bodies.  The  scars,  borne 
with  pride  in  chosen  pattern,  were  different  on  the  men 
from  those  on  the  women.  Every  man  had  a  family  or 
class  na.me,  and  could  not  marry  a  woman  of  that  desig- 
nation. Betrothals  were  early  made,  and  always  subject 
to  the  family  distinctions.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
girl  ever  attained  the  age  of  seven  without  having  been 
betrothed  within  her  tribe,  in  subjection  to  its  marriage 
laws.  The  death  of  the  husband  transferred  bis  widows  to 
bis  l^rother  of  the  same  class-name,  Tlie  children  inherited 
the  class-name  of  the  mother. ^^  The  name  b}"  which  men 
and  women  were  addressed  was  not  the  class,  but  an 
individual,  name.  The  distinguishing  class-names  varied 
in  different  districts,  but  the  system  was  the  same.  The 
individual  name  was  frequently  given  with  reference  to  the 

-'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  wore  different  customs  in  different 
triims.  When  using  ^eneml  terms  the  iiothor  endeavours  to  refer  to  the 
cuetoniB  most  widely  ditfuseth 
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place  of  birth,  and  every  stream  or  hillock  had  its  name  well 
known  to  all  the  tribe.  The  principal  stars  had  names,  and 
by  the  position  of  the  Pleiades  the  approacli  of  summer  was 
known.  The  territory  was  that  of  the  trilie,  but  subject  to 
this  paramount  riglit,  families  were  specially  recognised  as 
having  peculiar  attachments  to  certain  tracts.  As  there 
was  no  cultivation,  there  was  no  jealousy  as  to  boundaries, 
except  between  tribes.  The  decisions  of  the  tribe  were 
made  by  common  consent  after  discussion  amongst  the  older 
warriors. 

There  were  chiefs,^^  and  their  office  was  sometimes  here- 
ditary if  the  successor  was  wise  and  valiant.  Otherwise  he 
fell  into  the  ranlvs.  The  tribes  were  glad  to  he  led  or 
advised  by  accredited  sagacity,  but  there  was  no  arbitrary 
prerogative.  Where  there  was  a  leader  he  was  rather 
primus  inter  p<nrs  than  autocratic.  On  all  occasions  of 
difficulty  the  tribe  consulted  together,  and  the  decision  of 
the  elders  was  final.    The  chieftain,  if  there  happened  to  be 

•  one,  accepted  it  implicitly.  It  was  always  given  in  absolute 
conformity  to  the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  tribe, 
which  no  one  thought  of  disobeying  or  changing,  and  of 
which  the  elders  were  tlie  expounders. 

Old  age  swept  the  decrepit  out  of  consideration.  They 
became  mere  luingers-on  of  the  tribe,  fed  by  the  next-of-kin. 
Sometimes  it  is  affirmed  that  they  were  al)andoned  as  use- 
less  or  superfiuously  lagging  on  the  stage.  The  author  has 
known  no  instance,  but  would  not  deny  that  it  has  occurred. 
He  knew  an  instance  of  continued  veneration  for  an  aged 
warrior,  and  saw  liim  buried  reverently. 

Amongst  the  hiws  expounded  was  one  liy  which  injuries 
were  to  be  avenged  or  expiated.  A  culprit  had  sometimes 
to  fight,  and  sometimes  to  stand  at  a  certain  distance  to 
encounter  spears  hurled  at  him  by  the  aggrieved.  The 
sentence  was  never  resisted. 

tit  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  young  man  became 
ree  to  eat  of  all  the  game  in  the  forest.  Not  until  he  had 
"  In  1S58  a  Select  Comraittee  of  tbe  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria  waa 
ppoinled  to  report  upon  ibe  aborigines.  In  the  replies  to  a  query  aa  to 
heir  form  of  governoient,  about  an  equal  number  of  witoesaes  desLiribed  it 
a  patriarchal,  monarciiic,  and  demorrutic.  A  similar  nundier  said  they 
hail  none  at  all. 
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been  formally  receiveLl  as  a  young  man  of  the  tribe  by  tlie 
rite  of  initiation  could  he  venture  to  toucb  the  kangaroo, 
emu,  or  other  specified  animals.  Hunting  was  the  pride  of 
life.  The  throwinn^- stick  or  woranierab  added  enormoasiy 
to  the  force  with  which  the  spear  could  be  tln^own,  and  the 
boomerang  was  dangerous  in  war,  and  useful  in  procuring 
bii'ds.  The  war-boomerang  and  the  boomerang  thrown  at 
game  \vent  straight  to  their  mark,  rotating  rapidly.  The 
returning  boomerang  was  a  plaything.  It  has  been  found 
nowhere  else  than  in  Australia/-^     Sir  George  Grey  vividly 

■"  The  author  cannot  be  deterred  from  thia  attitement,  by  the  fanciful 
deaa  that  the  catein  of  Virgil  was  a  boonieraDg — that  anything  like  it  has 
wen  invtinted  in  Infli^ij  or  was  represented  in  the  hieroglyphs  of  aneient 
'  Egj-pt.  The  natural  grain  of  wood  was  not  more  favourable  to  an  artificer 
in  Aufitnilia  than  in  any  other  countrj .  K Xpert  carpenters  have  vainly 
tried  to  make  a  hoouierangT  althoogh  having  an  ex^^ellent  eample  to  copy. 
They  could  aniooth  the  curved  wood,  bnt  loiew  not  how  tcj  warp  the  mnga 
lateraUy.  A  card  made  to  rotate  and  sent  upwards  at  an  angle  of 
forty-tive  degrees,  but  without  elevation  of  either  end  in  its  flight,  will 
rettnn  to  the  sender,  but  it  does  not  imitate  the  path  of  the  boomerang. 
Three  thin  piecea  of  flat  wood  foiiteued  crosswise  in  the  middle  will  act 
like  the  card,  hut  will  not  follow  the  circular  courts  which  kept  the 
boomerang  in  air  until  it  had  traversed  more  than  two  hundred  yards 
in  forward  movements  while  rotating  with  a  velocity  which,  if  one 
end  be  touched  with  fire,  makes  it  look  like  a  ^ymg  ring  of  light  in  the 
darkn&Bs, 

Tho  expert  thrower  can  with  great  nicety,  by  accommodating  the 
strength  u&ed,  nmke  the  s.une  boomerang  follow  alwaya  the  aame  course 
and  return  to  the  same  spot.  DitFerent  boomerauga  require  slightly 
different  treatment  in  throwing,  and  follow  different  courses. 

The  curved  shape  is  well  known.  Of  various  lengths  and  widths,  it 
forma  a  flat  arc  varying  in  width  of  wood,  its  curve  varying  from  twenty 
degrees  upwards.  The  Iwonierang  made  to  return  was  more  curved  than 
the  war-boomerang*  Some  tribes  excelled  others  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  former  The  perfect  instrument  thrown  almost  upright  (to  the  right 
of  the  shoulder  of  tlie  thrower)  performed  the  whole  of  its  liight  in  depart- 
ing from  the  thrower  without  asauuung  a  horizontal  position.  That 
position  was  acquired  on  its  return  before  it  floated  to  tho  ground.  The 
ill-constructed  instrument  was  thrown  at  a  much  less  angle,  the  position 
l>ccanie  liorizontal  almost  ionnettiately,  and  the  path  in  the  air  was  less 
circular  than  that  of  the  welbmade  boomerang.  It  was  not  in  all  places 
that  appropriate  tough  wood  was  plentiful.  The  art  which  made  the 
Wonierang  return  to  the  thrower,  after  8eemingly  fantastic  circles,  was 
expended  on  the  warping  of  the  wings.  The  side  which  was  undermost  as 
it  flew  was  flatter  than  the  other.  Ihe  thieknessi  of  the  wood  was  greatest 
at  about  a  thinl  of  tlie  width  from  tlie  outer  edge  of  the  arc.  The  edges 
were  everywhere  sharp.  In  each  wing,  or  each  half,  there  were  alight, 
almost  imperceptihle  warps,  which  ruled  the  flight  In  formiug  them  the 
fashiotwi'  Manned  the  wood  over  hot  ashes  (after  it  was  shaped  by  the 
tonmlmwk}f  and  while  its  flexibility  "waa  iiiiivenscd,  warped  the  boomerang 
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described  the  use  of  the  spear.  The  grey  rock  of  the  ruoiin- 
tain  was  not  more  moveless  than  the  hunter  when,  in 
approach mg  his  game,  he  paused  hke  a  statue,  while  the 
innocent  kangaroo  vainly  sought  to  detect  an  invadtir. 
Then  when,  reassured,  the  quarry  relapsed  into  unwatcb- 
fukiess,  the  spearman,  keenly  eyeing  It,  and  never  moving 
muscle  when  the  kangaroo  glanced  towards  him,  advanced 
until  near  enough  to  launch  his  spear,  wdiieh,  hurled  from 
the  wommerah,  pierced  through  the  body  of  the  victim. 
Without  the  wommerah  the  heavy  spear  was  fatal*  but 
at  a  less  distance. 

Birds  were  snared  by  similar  stealthy  advance  with  a 
bough  held  before  the  l>ody.  Plaemg  gi^ass  or  weeds  on  his 
head,  and  swimming  noiselessly  towards  wild  ducks,  an 
expert  native,  with  long  wand  and  noose,  would  snare  and 
secure  more  than  one  before  the  rest  would  take  alarm. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  boomerang,  some  were  made 
solely  for  throwing  point-blank  at  birds  or  beasts.'*^  Otheis 
-were  weapons  of  war,  such  as  only  the  strong  could  use. 

to  the  required  degree,  which  was  ascertamed  by  experimeDtuI  throwing. 
Different  curvatures,  specific  gravities,  and  widths,  made  the  Hight  capri- 
cious. The  path  of  one  was  not  always  like  that  of  another  which  appeared 
alike  in  shape ;  but  the  Anatmlian  could  always  futsliion  a  sound  piece  of 
curved  wood  so  as  to  make  it  pui^ue  the  course  for  which  its  gravity,  and 
the  width  he  allowed,  titted  it.  Light  and  broiid,  it  floated  Hlowly  to  tlie 
earth.     Narrow  ami  heavy,  it  linrtled  rapidly  through  its  courae. 

'*  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  in  the  Imperial  GasetUfr 
of  India,  and  Sir  W.  P.  Andrew,  in  his  **  In<lia  and  Her  Neighbours,"' 
apeak  of  the  bw>merang  as  the  weapon  of  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  «outh  of 
India.  But  the  misaile  of  tlwae  tribes  was  not  like  the  *' returning" 
boomerang  of  Australia.  It  was  akin  to  those  we^ipons  for  forward  pro- 
gress which  the  Australians  hurled  point-blank  at  game  Their  rotation 
wiis  rapid,  and  though  the  AuRtmlians  had  a  different  name  for  each 
variety,  the  term  boomerang  wa«  applied  by  the  colonists  to  all.  Thi» 
nonienolature  was  titted  to  mislead,  and  has  misled,  writers  in  other 
countries.  The  author  consulted  friends,  long  resident  in  India,  while 
revising  the  text.  One,  A.  Fooley  Onalow,  Escp,  did  not  recollect  hearing 
of  the  practice  of  nsing  the  throwing-stick  in  India  *^*  later  than  about" 
1828.  All  agreed  that  the  returning  boomerang  was  unknown  there. 
Lt. -General  W.  C.  R.  Macdonald,  CB,,  awpuiiiited  with  nil  parts  of 
India,  confirmed  this  statement.  The  Indian  luisi^ile,  as  exhil>ited  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  was  sometimes  exactly  like  one  variety  used 
in  Australia  for  point-blank  throwing.  It  Hew  with  a  rotatorj*  motion  (as 
did  the  steel  quoit  used  by  the  Sikha),  and  great  precision  of  aim  w^as 
ac<iuired  with  it.  The  use  of  the  point-blank  missile  in  India  may  be  cite^b 
perhaps,  as  a  slight  corroborative  proof  that  the  Australians  migrated  from 
Hindostan. 


Some  were  mere  playthings.  The  one  which  travellers 
delighted  to  me  circling  in  the  air  and  returning  in  waving 
circles  to  the  thrower  was  made  only  for  amusement,  but 
the  traveUer  often  supposed  that  the  implement  was  made 
to  return  to  its  owner  in  ease  ol"  missing  its  object  in 
battle ;  and  thus  an  absurd  error  was  received  in  England 
as  truth. 

The  rapidity  of  rotation  of  all  boomerangs  made  their 
blow  sharp,  and  the  w^eight  and  velocity  of  war-boomerangs 
made  them  dangerous.  The  boomerang  made  to  return  to 
the  thrower  was  thrown  with  the  hollow  of  the  arc  forward, 
and  with  great  force,  at  an  angle  varying  from  45  degs. 
n2:>wardsj  from  the  shoulder  of  the  thrower,  according  to  its 
special  construction  and  gravity;  and  the  pressure  of  the 
ah'  against  its  outer  or  flattest  side  insured  its  correct 
flight.  No  less  than  six  lateral  warps,  and  two  shapings 
w4th  the  tomahawk  at  the  ends,  were  comprised  in  the 
plaj^hing.  Tlie  thrower  could  cause  it  to  strike  the  ground 
about  fifteen  yards  from  hiua,  and  then  rise  and  pursue  its 
returning  course,  though  not  so  fast  or  far  as  when  thrown 
in  the  normal  manner.  If  it  struck  a  tree  the  toy- 
boomerang  was  almost  always  shattered,  and  the  Aus- 
tralians abstained  from  throwmg  it  where  trees  were  near. 
It  was  in  open  spaces  thrown  at  wild  ducks  if  it  happened 
to  be  the  only  missile  at  hand ;  Init  as  it  would  only  travel 
in  its  circuit,  it  had  only  one  possible  point  of  intersection 
with  the  flight  of  the  birds;  whereas  the  weapons  made  for 
the  purpose  pmsued  them. 

The  boomerang  of  war  was  massive  compared  to  the  toy, 
and  carefully  constructed  with  warps  peculiar  to  itself  so  as 
to  insure  its  forward  progress,  ricoclietting  as  it  went  at 
every  contact  with  the  ground  until  the  great  force  com- 
municated to  it  by  the  thrower  was  spent.  Some  were  so 
heavj^  that  only  a  powerful  man  could  throw  them  well. 
The  war-boomerang  required  less  skill  in  construction  than 
the  toy,  but  when  only  stone  hatchets  were  used,  much 
labour  was  requh^ed  in  fashioning  it.  Its  lateral  warpings, 
which  a  careless  observer  might  fail  to  detect,  differed  alto- 
gether from  those  of  the  toy-boomerang. 

The  Sjjdnaj  Oazt'tte  of  1804  records  that,  at  a  battle 
among  the  uatives,  Bungaree,  **  distinguished  by  his  remark- 
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able  courtesy,"  threw  a  war-Ijoomerang  with  such  force 
that,  strikin^f  at  8ome  distance  '*  the  right  arm  of  one  of  his 
opponentB,  it  actually  rebounded  to  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  seventy  or  eighty  yards,  leaving  a  horrible  contusion 
behind,  and  exciting  universal  admiration/'*  The  author 
has  known  a  war-boomerang  break  a  man's  arm,  and  at  the 
same  time  inflict  upon  his  body  a  l>low  from  which  he  died. 

The  flight  and  forward  bounding  of  the  massive  war- 
boomerang,  thrown  by  a  strong  and  expert  arm,  was  as 
dangerous  as  it  seemed  marvellous.  Rotating  with  a  velocity 
which  hurtled  in  the  air,  it  was  made  to  strike  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  object,  and,  unimpeded  in  rotation  by  the 
touch,  to  hound  onwards.  Any  slight  mecjuality  of  surface 
of  the  ground  elevated  or  deflected  it,  and  thus  the  enemy 
could  not  know  beforehand  what  part  of  his  body  to  guard ; 
whereas  the  spear,  which  held  one  course,  was  easily 
avoided  by  the  keen  eye  which   saw  it  thrown.     Various 

jht  instruments  made  for  direct  flight  in  the  air  by  careful 

iping  and  warping,  were  in  use/^  A  few  boys  stealing 
'towards  wild -fowl,  and  throwing  their  weapons  at  the  rising 
birds,  seldom  failed  to  secure  several,  for  no  flight  could 
elude  the  rotatory  missiles. 

Clubs  of  various  shapes,  wooden  shields^  some  narrow 
and  angular  to  ward  oft'  chib  blows,  some  broad  to  receive 
spears,  were  used  in  battle.  They  were  ornamented  with 
lines  carved  skilfully  in  patterns.  The  spears  were  various. 
Some  were  of  heavy  wood  throughout;  some  of  light  wood> 
with  hard  points  neatly  spliced  and  gummed  to  them. 
Some  were  of  reed,  and  some  (most  common  where  the 
grass-tree,  or  xanthorrea,  grew)  were  made  of  its  shaft, 
with  hard,  sometimes  barbed,  points  attached.  The  reed 
and  grass-tree  spears  were  thrown  with  the  wommerah, 
a  tough  implement  generally  less  than  three  feet  long,  with 
a  small  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  its  end  at  an  acute  angle. 
This  htted  into  a  socket  (secured  by  twine  and  gum)  at  the 
end  of  the  spear  behnid  the  thrower,  who,  grasping  the 
other  end  of  the  wommerah,  and  hohling  the  spear  over  and 

'^  Aa  the  eoloiiists  caUetl  tlrtini  all  bouineranija,  the  uativeg  accommodated 
theniselvea  to  the  term,  and  it«  iiae  caimot  now  }ie  avoided.  liarracan  was 
the  name  of  the  returnmg  instrument  in  the  tribe  with  whose  langnage  the 
author  was  acquainted, 


parallel  to  it  with  one  haml,  obtained  the  leverage  afforded 
by  the  length  of  the  wommerah,  and  hurled  the  spear  with 
a  force  of  wMch^  without  such  aid,  no  human  strength  web 
capable.  A  reed  spear  could  easily  l^e  thrown  more  than 
two  hnndred  yards. 

In  1805  Tipahe,  a  New  Zealand  chief,  was  present  at  a 
native  battle  near  Sydney,  He  despised  the  dilatoriness  of 
the  warriors,  but  greatl}^  admired  the  wommerah  with 
which  the  spear  was  thrown^  and  but  for  the  superior 
destructiveness  of  firearms  w^ould  have  introduced  it  in  his 
own  country.  There  was  seldom  much  life  lost  in  battle. 
The  chibs  of  the  losing  party  were  dangerous  to  piu*suers» 
who  wore  usually  content  with  victory.  The  women,  though 
treated  as  chattels,  warmly  espoused  tribal  and  otlier  quar- 
rels. Their  shrieks  of  taunt  or  triumph  were  ever  ready. 
The  incidents  most  fatal  to  life  \vere  those  attendant  upon 
a  raid  of  an  armed  band,  unaccompanied  by  women,  steal- 
ing upon  an  unsuspecting  camp  and  spearing  f^everal  men 
l)efore  dashing  forward  to  complete  their  w(jrk,  which 
spared  only  women  captured  as  wives. 

To  describe  the  whole  life  of  the  Austrahans  would  need 
a  large  volume,  but  a  few  instances  of  theii*  craft  may 
be  told.  In  climbing  trees  none  could  excel  them.  It  was 
by  mechanical  aid  that  they  overcame  their  greatest  diffi- 
culties* With  the  stone  tomahawk  (promptly  abandoned 
for  iron  when  the  colonists  arrived)  the  hunter  cut  horizon- 
tal notches  on  which  to  plant  his  toe,  while  perpendicular 
incisions  gave  a  hold  to  his  fingers  as  he  ascended  tall  trees. 
The  dangerous  crisis  was  in  passing  the  place  where  the 
trunk  terminated  and  large  limbs  branched  out.  The 
descent  was  more  difficult  thtin  the  ascent,  for  the  notches 
were  unseen  as  they  were  felt  for.  On  the  coast,  and  in 
thick  forests  where  vines  abounded,  another  plan  was 
sometimes  resorted  to.  A  strong  piece  of  vine,  pliant  like 
rope,  was  cut,  and  jmssed  round  the  tree.  Holding  the 
ends,  and  leaning  back  with  foot  firmly  planted  against  the 
trunk,  alternatetj^  stepping  upwards,  and  jerking  the  vine 
higher  and  higher,  the  native  quickly  walked  to  tlie  point 
of  danger,  the  expanding  limbs,  where  the  utmost  care  was 
required.  Passing  that  difficulty,  and  leaving  the  vine  for 
nae  in  the  descent,  he  drew  his  tomahawk  from  his  belt  (of 


twine  of  opossum  fur,  wound  round  liis  body)  and  sought 
tlie  branch  iji  which  lay  the  opossum  or  lljing  squirrel, 
whose  traces  he  had  detected  on  the  bark  of  the  tree. 

The  wild  dog  had  been  tamed,  and  assisted  m  catch iiioj 
small  game,  such  as  kangaroo  rats,  bandicoots,  &c.     Birds* 

L nests  were  an  easy  prey,  and  eggs  or  nestlings  furnished  j 

[food.  For  fishing  there  were  nets,  weirs,  and  spears. 
Often  men  would  dive  and  spear  iish  under  deep  water  clear 
enough  to  permit  aight.  Eel-spears  had  several  prong- 
points.  Governor  Philhp  found  the  natives  at  Port  Jackson 
using  Iish -hooks  made  out  of  oyster-shells.  A  weed  (a 
polygonum)  which  commonly  grew  near  water  was  plucked, 
tin-own  in  masses  on  the  lire,  submerged  steammg  in  a 
pool,  and  had  the  effect  of  stupefymg  the  Iish,  wliich, 
coming  to  the  surface  in  that  condition,  were  secured  with- 
out trouble.  In  one  part  of  Central  Australia  the  leaves  and 
twigs  of  a  shrub  called  pidgery,  or  pituri,  were  dried,  pre- 
served in  closely-woven  bags,  and  bartered  with  other  tribes. 
A  small  quantity  had  an  exhilarating  effect,  and  pidgery  was 
highly  prized.  Sometimes  weapons  were  bartered.  Grass- 
tree,  of  the  kind  lit  for  spears,  grew  only  in  certain  places, 

land  the  spears  were  exchanged  with  friendly  tribes  for 
boomerangs  or  clubs.  Grubs  found  in  trees  or  amongst 
rocks,  gum,  manna,  iguanas,  snakes,  roots  of  many  kinds, 
frogs,  mushrooms,  nuts,  berries,  seeds,  and  all  four-fuoted  or 
two-footed  creatures,  fell  a  prey.  But  no  native  would  eat 
a  snake  which  had  not  to  his  knowledge  been  prevented 
rom  biting  itself  in  its  agonies.     Immediate  suction  was 

kthe  remedy  resorted  to  for  a  snake-bite.  If  alone,  and 
bitten  on  a  part  to  which  he  could  not  apply  his  own 
mouth,  the  sufierer  on  johiing  his  friends,  stoically  died, 
deprecating  useless  attempts  to  contend  with  the  inevitable. 
On  approaching  a  river  which  they  wished  to  cross  with 
bag  and  baggage,  one  or  two  men  would  detach  themselves 
from  the  main  band,  select  a  tree  from  which  to  strip  a 
sheet  of  bark,  shape  the  bark,  and  carry  it  to  the  river. 
There  it  served  as  a  canoe  in  which  to  transport  the  whole 
company  by  degrees.  There  was  no  accomplishment  which 
more  sin- prised,  or  was  more  useful  to  the  Europeans,  tban 
the  skill  with  which  Australians  tracked  animals  or  men. 
Sir    John    Lubbock    cites    with    admiration  an  iiv<i\d!(b\!L^ 


recorded  hy  Mr,  Gideon  S.  Laiig^  who  saw  a  native  detect, 
without  alighting  from  his  horRe,  the  name  of  the  person 
whose  footprint  was  on  the  road,  Hucli  occurrences  were 
common.  It  was  on  the  rockj  the  scanty  lichen,  or  hard 
and  harren  places,  that  the  tracker  made  his  white 
companions  wonder. 

The  reputation  of  courage  and  skill  in  war  was  the  chief 
object  of  ambition.  The  pre-eminent  man  usually  took 
several  wives.  Wives  were  sometimes  given  away.  The 
hiisbaod  had  unrestrained  power  over  them  and  his 
children.  The  women  were  drudges  in  the  tribe;  they 
carried  burdens.  They  w^ere  at  best  treated  with  contemp- 
tuous kindness,  and  often  brutally.  The  hufibaiid  was  a 
law  to  himself;  but  there  were  instances  of  affection  which 
redeemed  human  nature  from  the  cruelty  of  the  system. 
Children  were  generally  ti^eated  kindly,  bat  sometimes 
were  put  to  death  in  early  infancy  to  shake  off  useless 
burdens.  Cannibalism  was  known  in  some  tribes,  but  was 
abhorred  in  others.  When  resorted  to,  it  was  with  secrecy 
and  mysterious  eagerness,  as  if  the  appetite  were  sharpened 
by  a  superstition  as  to  supernatural  resnlts.  It  was  some- 
times unjustly  imputed,  when  white  men,  driving  the 
natives  from  their  camps,  found  human  hands  preserved 
in  nets.  They  were  thought  to  be  nifirsels  for  fuod,  but 
they  were  the  trophies  of  success,  carried  by  the  Australian 
as  the  scalp  of  his  enemy  was  carried  by  the  Cherokee. 
Custom  varied  so  much  in  different  tribes  that  a  hand  was 
carried  as  a  memorial  of  a  lost  friend  in  «ome  phices. 

Burial  ceremonies  differed  in  various  districts.  In  some 
places  graves  were  carefully  dug  with  sticks;  the  body, 
wrapped  at  full  length  in  bark  of  the  melaleuca,  was, 
amidst  wailings  and  cutting  of  flesh  by  the  women,  buried 
with  the  property  of  the  deceased.  At  other  places  bodies 
were  interred  in  different  postures.  Some  tribes  exposed 
their  dead  on  small  trees,  on  win'eh  tliey  had  made  a  plat- 
form for  the  purpose.  Some  constructed  a  low  platform,  sup- 
ported by  stakes  and  forked  branches.  Some  placed  the 
body  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  some  in  a  cave.  The  mourning 
for  a  chieftain  or  distinguished  warrior  was  intense  and  pro- 
longed.    For  the  yomig  or  undistinguished  little  display  of 


Tj'ef  was  erinced,  and  sometimes  there  was  otter  indiffer- 


ence.     The  suit  of  woe  was,  as  in  China,  white>  pipe-clay 
being  daubed  over  the  body,  not  in  the  gruteaque  and  wav- 
ing lines  used  in  eiiuipinent  for  dance  or  war,  but  in  large 
unsightly  masses. 
When  death  took  place  there  was  often  suspicion  of  sor- 
}  eery  in  a  nei;^hbouring  tribe,  and  the  karadgy,  or  leetdi  and 
sorcerer,  of  the  tribe  of  the  deceased  was  called   upon  to 
divine  the  cause,  and  point  out  the  quarter  whence  it  caaie.^ 
In  Western  Australia  the  sorcerer  (or  boylya)  watched  the 
fumes  arising  from  leaves  and  twigs  thrown  into  a  grave 
[prepared  for  the  deceased,  and  was  deemed  capable  of  see- 
ling, although  hidden  from  common  eyes,  the  way  in  which 
jthe  arouseil  evil  spirit  would  wing  its  flight.     It  would  go 
fto  the  quarter  whejice   tlie  offence  had  come.     War  and 
,  reprisal  would  ensue  with   the    tribe  which  lived  in  that 
direction.     In  South  Australia  the  body  was  opened,  and, 

Ion  examination  of  the  entrails  and  omentum,  it  was  decided 
w^hetber  foul  jday  luid  been  used.  Sometimes  the  wise  i 
men  received  intimations  witliout  these  practices,  but 
the  witenagemote  had  always  to  determine  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  avenge  the  death.  Eevenge  was  a 
[sacred  duty. 

The  raising  of  ridges  on   the  skin,  prevalent  in  many 

tribes,  was  unpractised  in  otliers.     Ab  the  man  became  a 

warrior  he  added  to  his  adornments.     The  women  also  had 

their  peculiar  marks,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 

f^compelled   to  be  scarred.     The  men  were  proud  of  scars 

'  which  indicated  hardihood.     The  face  was  never  disfigured. 

Many  travellers  were  astonished  to  Mnd  in  caves  figures 

iof  men  and  of  animals  vividly  painted  with  some  art  and  , 
great  care.  On  the  sides  of  rocks  heads  and  hands  of 
gigantic  size  have  been  often  seen.  Governor  Phillip  wrote 
(May,  1788)  that  he  saw  figures  of  men,  "  shields,  and  fish 
roughly  cut  on  the  rocks,  and  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  1 1 
saw  the  figure  of  a  man  in  the  attitude  they  put  themselves 
in  when  they  are  going  to  dance,  which  was  much  better 
done  than  I  had  seen  before,  and  the  figure  of  a  large  lizard 
was  sufiiciently  well  done  to  satisfy  everyone  what  animal 
was  meant/'  Flinders  described  these  paintings  on  rock, 
which  he  saw  on  Chasm  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
.Subsequent  explorers,  Allan  Cunningham,  Ca^taiw  GrCi^^ 


and  others,  observed  them  at  other  places.  Tliey  appear  to 
have  been  more  iiiiraeroiis  on  the  northern  and  western 
coasts  than  elsewhere,  bnt  to  have  been  elaborated  with 
gi'eater  eare  at  a  distance  from  the  shore  than  close 
to  it. 

The  rite  of  induction  of  jonng  men  has  been  alluded  to  as 
witnessed  by  Phillip's  officers  in  S3  dney.  There,  as  in  dis- 
tricts far  northward,  and  as  in  some  of  the  tribes  in  Sonth 
Australia,  the  outward  sign  testifying  the  admission  was  the 
loss  of  a  tooth,  A  place  w^as  set  apart  for  the  ceremony, 
and  seldom  chanfTeti.  Women  and  clnldren  never  visited  it< 
The  occupation  of  it  by  white  rnen  confounded  the  natives 
as  much  as  the  destruction  of  8t,  Peter's  or  Notre  Dame 
would  astound  Eomans  or  Frenchmen,  A  raised  oval  or 
circular  ridge  inclosed  a  space  of  about  eight  hundred  super- 
ficial feet.  It  had  but  one  inlet,  though  the  mound  was  but 
a  foot  in  height.  Anotber  sacred  symbol  was  a  mounded 
cross,  made  similarly  of  earth.  All  around  the  space  were 
trees  whose  bark  was  graved  with  marks  and  patterns  of 
winding  lines,  or  of  angular  hgtires  enclosed  one  within 
another.  Strange  dances  were  exhibited,  which  in  various 
order  signitied  tliat  in  the  chase  and  in  war  the  young  men 
were  to  assume  new  functions.  Tbe  dog,  the  kangaroo,  the 
hostile  tribe,  were  to  lie  subject  to  their  prowess.  Strange 
articles  were  shown  and  songs  were  taught  which  no  woman 
or  child  could  see  or  hear.  Even  a  special  call  (or  cooey), 
with  its  response  was  taught,  to  be  used  only  out  of  hearing 
of  the  uninitiated.  Seated  on  the  shoulders  of  one  man, 
the  boy  submitted  to  the  operation  by  which  his  tooth  was 
knoclced  out  by  a  blow  from  a  stone  on  an  instrument 
applied  to  the  tooth. 

Usually  the  young  men  spent  some  subsequent  weeks  in 
the  mountains  apart  from  tbe  general  tribe  under  the 
tutelage  of  esteemed  warriors,  perfected  their  memories  as 
to  the  rites  they  had  witnessed,  and  gave  assurance  of 
observing  secrecy.  The  loss  of  the  front  teeth  was  noticed 
b}^  Dampier  in  1699,  and  by  Flinders  in  the  preseut  century, 
in  tribes  where  circumcision  was  practised.  But  on  the 
east  coast  the  first  ceremony  existed,  and  the  latter  was 
unknown.  Many  tribes  of  the  interior  and  on  the  south 
Hud  west  coasts  adopted  neither  practice,  but  all  bad  cere- 
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monies  by  which  they  fonually  received  tlie  yoiing  as 
members  of  tlie  body  politic. 

The  origin  of  tlie  practice  of  **  knocking  out  the  tooth*' 
could  not  lie  exphiined  by  the  performers.  They  did  it 
because  their  fathers  did  it.  It  was  one  of  those  remnants 
of  a  religious  cuU  of  which  the  form  was  preserved  when 
the  spirit  had  waned  from  remembrance. 

From  the  ceremony  of  initiation  Europeans  were  care- 
fully excluded  in  Australia,  except  in  those  rare  instances  in 
which  they  had  won  the  confidence  of  a  tribe;  and  the  fact 
that  Phillip's  officers  were  permitted  to  see  the  ceremony 
described  liy  CuUins,  proves  the  tact  of  the  governor. 

The  rite  of  admission  to  the  Australian  tribe  did  not 
€onfer  privilege  to  eat  all  kinds  of  food.  Stage  by  stage  as 
he  grew  older  the  man  aci]iiired  new  rights.  Women  also 
w^ere  prevented  from  eating  certain  animals,  so  that  the  ob- 
jects reserved  became  the  exclusive  spoil  of  men  in  matured 
strength  in  a  position  of  authority.  In  mere  infancy  the 
child  might  partake  of  any  food  given  to  it.  Disabilities 
took  effect  after  about  nine  or  ten  years.  The  food  waa 
always  cooked,  by  broiling,  or  by  baking  in  hot  ashes,  or  in 
an  excavated  o%^en  Imed  with  stones.  No  vessels  w^ere  used 
for  boiling  water,  and  the  ait  of  pottery  was  unknown. 

Among  the  olijects  never  shown  to  women  tu'  to  children 
was  a  magic  stone — a  transparent  crystal  of  quartz  like, 
but  smaller  than,  the  mysterious  stone  which  Dr.  Dee 
traded  with  in  England  and  Europe  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Ehzabeth.  Carefully  wrapped  in  a  hall  of  twine  of  opossum 
fur,  a  notable  crystal  was  deemed  a  tahsman,  ami  souie- 
times  sent  from  tribe  to  tribe  to  work  its  marvels.  The 
missionary  Threlktild  records  that  he  was  mysteriously 
show^n  one  (there  called  murramai)  which  was  sent  to  Bris- 
bane Water  (a  short  distance  north  of  Sydney)  from 
More  ton  Bay,  In  South- Western  Australia  the  same 
veneration  was  felt  for  it,  but  the  name  was  there  teyh 
Death  was  the  sentence  on  any  one  who  showed  the 
murramai  to  a  native  woman,  and  a  grim  comment  on  the 
'*  conflict  of  laws"  was  furnished  in  the  Huuter  Eiver 
district,  when  a  wdiite  man,  having,  in  spite  of  remon- 
strance,  broken  the  native  law,  was  killed  by  a  native 
delegated   by  the   tribe   to  do   the  deed,  auA  l\i^  ^V^r^^t 


himself  was  eaxjtnred,  and  in  turn  destroyed  at  the  hands 
of  an  En^liah  hangmaii- 

Tiie  conditions  of  life  after  the  inroads  of  white  men  were 
ahnormal ;  bnt  many  natives  were  known  who  had  passed 
the  term  of  seventy  years,  and  were  then,  though  feeble  for 
a  forest  life,  hale  enough  to  have  enjoyed  some  years  of 

,  shelter  from  its  inelerncncieB.     Then-  dweOings  were   but 

l-Bcanty  huts  improvised  froai  pieces  of  bark  or  boughs,  as 
each  successive  camp  was  selected  in  wandering  over  their 
hunting-grounds.  They  wore  rugs  made  of  opossum  or 
other  skins,  neatly  preserved  and  made  pliable,  and  deftly 
sewn  together  with  twine  made  from  fin%  or  (occasionally) 
from  the  inner  bark  of  trees.  They  made  excelleot  fishing 
nets.  The  patience  and  skill  displayed  in  the  manufacture 
of  weapons,  when  a  stone  hatchet  was  their  only  tool,  were 
marvellous.  The  stone  hatchet  was  discarded  when  the 
iron  tomahawk  was  obtainaljle  from  Europeans,  and  spread 
from  tribe  to  tribe  by  means  of  barter.  In  the  same 
manner  the  old-fashioned  tinder-box  Avith  flint  and  steel 
superseded  the  former  custom  of  procuring  fire  by  friction. 
The  natives  on  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  in  the 
interior  possessed  the  art  of  producing  lire,  but  the  sub- 
stances used  varied  in  the  different  localities.  The  com- 
bustible grass-tree  (xanthorrhea)  was  commonly  used.  If 
materials  were  not  at  band,  or  they  were  damp,  it  was 
difficult  to  obtain  lire,  and  the  natives  were  careful  to  carry 
it  as  the}'  moved  from  camp  to  camp.  This  habit,  and 
their  slackness  to  exliibit  the  process  of  ignition,  which 
ufivolved  vehement  lal)Our  for  a  few  minutes,  has  led  some 

ripersons  to  believe  that  there  were  tribes  ignorant  of  the 
process.  It  seems  highly  improbable  that  there  were  any 
such.  The  institution  of  heralds  who  moved  with  impimity 
from  tribe  to  tribe  over  great  tracts  of  country  would  of 
itself  render  such  ignorance  almost  impossible.  The  twirling 
stick  made  to  rotate  between  the  palms  of  the  hands  was 
the  only  power  used.  A  drill-bow,  such  as  that  used  by  the 
Iroquois  of  America,  or  by  the  Maoris  in  working  jade,  was 
never  thought  of  by  the  Australians.  By  the  method  in 
use,  if  the  operator  relaxed  his  energy  for  one  moment,  all 
the  previous  exertion  was  rendered  futile.      When  the  lire 

appeared  there  was  usually  sweat  on  the  brow. 
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REV.  VV.  RIDLKV,  MISSIONARY. 
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This  general  description  of  the  habits  of  the  race  must 
suffice  for  these  pages. 

In  the  excellent  '*Kainilaroi  and  other  Australian  Lan- 
guages," bj  the  Rev.  William  Bidley,^'^  will  be  foiiml  most 
valuable  information,  not  unattended  witli  internal  proof  of 
the  vague,  second-hand  manner  in  which  knowledge  has 
been  sometimes  assumed  to  have  been  gathered.  The 
**  Australian  Aborigines,"  by  James  Dawson,^  must  be 
commended  for  its  fulness  and  general  accuracy. 

The  former  life  of  the  scattered  tribes  of  AnstraUa  quickly 
became  impossible  after  settlers  appeared  in  any  district- 
The  new  comers,  for  the  most  part  as  ignorant  of  the 
manners  and  laws  of  the  disinherited  race  as  any  unmoved 
denizen  of  Wapping,  were  ready  to  denounce  it  as  an 
encuml»ering  tree  which  ought  to  be  cut  down  without 
delay  or  remorse.  Not  making  allowances  for  the  forced 
impoBsibilitj  of  living  their  former  life,  and  the  powerful 
obstacles  to  their  adoption  of  a  new  one,  the  public  soon 
accepted  the  local  maxim  that  the  Australian  black  was  the 
lowest  type  of  man.  It  is  but  just  to  show  some  of 
the  influences  which  tended  to  crush  hiin. 

It  was  common  among  the  settlers  to  attract  or  inveigle 
into  tbeir  service  some  young  lad  wdio  was  able  to  run 
errands  or  to  ride<  He  still  associated  with  his  tribe 
when  they  frequenterl  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settler's 
house.  He  knew  his  native  language;  he  venerated  native 
traditions*  He  was  duly  initiated  in  the  mysteries,  and, 
having  been  long  betrothed,  when  he  reverted  to  his  tribe 
as  he  grew  to  manliood,  he  was  denounced  as  another  proof 
of  the  incorrigibility  of  his  race.     An  instance  may  be  told. 

Sir  George  Grey  tells  of  one  Miago  taken  on  boanl  ILM;S. 

Beagle^  fuid  found  attentive,  clean,  and  cheerful,  wearing 

European  dress  and  waiting  at  the  gun-room  mess.     The 

Beagle  left  him  at  Swan  River,  and  he  became  again  a 

savage,    wearing   war-paint,    and   inbruing   his   hands  in 

blood, 

**  Several  pei-sons  told  tne,"  eontmiies  Sir  G.  Grey.  **  Yon  see  the  ta  ._, 
for  a  savagd  life  was  strong  in  him,  ami  ho  took  to  the  buah  again  directly.^ 
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Let  U8  pause  for  u.  moiiieiit  and  conaider.  Miago  w1i  en  he  was  landed  hatl 
amongst  the  white  people  none  who  would  he  troly  friends  of  his ;  thuy 
would  give  him  acraps  from  their  table*  bnt  the  very  outcasts  of  tlie 
whitoa  would  not  have  treated  him  aa  an  equal  ;  they  had  no  sympathy 
with  him ;  he  could  not  have  married  a  white  woman,  he  hiul  no  eertaiii 
meaua  of  subsistence  open  to  Jiim,  he  never  could  have  heen  either  a 
husband  or  a  father  if  he  had  lived  apart  from  hia  own  people.  Wheif 
aniougst  the  whites  was  he  to  tiud  one  who  woT.dd  liave  tilled  for  him  the 
place  of  his  black  mother,  whom  he  is  much  attached  to?  WJiat  white 
man  mo  a  Id  have  been  hiu  brother?  What  white  woman  hia  eieter  ?  He 
had  two  courses  open  to  him :  he  could  either  have  renounced  all  natural 
ties  and  have  led  a  hopeless,  joyless  Ufe  amongst  the  whites,  ever  u 
servant,  ever  an  inferior  being;  or  he  could  renounce  civilization  and 
return  to  the  frieuds  of  hia  childhood  and  to  the  hahita  of  his  youth.  He 
choee  the  latter  coni'se,  and  1  think  that  I  should  have  done  the  aame,"*" 

The  absolute  suhmiasiou  of  the  individual  to  the  will  of 
the  trihe  left  Miago  no  other  caurse.  But  those  who 
inipnted  to  him  inborn,  iiiitameal)le  savagery  have  been 
eonfated  by  the  result  in  every  case  in  which  the  black 
child  has  by  accident  been  taken  from  the  tribe  before  il 
had  been  able  to  learn  the  language  and  traditions  of  the 
people. 

An  infant  whose  ])arent3  were  shot  at  Toongabbe  in  the 
last  century,  another  who  was  permitted  at  the  Hunter 
Eiver  to  l>e  suckled  by  a  white  woman  vt^iose  child  had  died, 
and  who  when  the  foster-child  grew  would  not  part  with  it 
to  its  mother;  these  and  many  similar  instances  proved 
that  it  was  the  hold  of  native  language  and  tradition  which 
was  too  powerful  to  lie  broken.  The  two  instances  cited 
were  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  repugnance  to  being 
deemed  members  of  the  race  which  was  daily,  by  ravages  of 
drink  and  disease,  undergoing  degradation  before  the  eyes 
of  the  changelings. 

Mr.  Eyre  says — 

*'The  character  of  the  Auetridinn  natives  is  frank,  open,  and  confitling. 
In  a  slmrt  intercourse  ihey  are  easily  made  friends,  and  when  such  teriofe 
are  once  estahliahed,  they  associalQ  with  atraugura  with  a  freedom  aud 
fearlesaneaa    tluit   would    give    little   countcnauce    to   the    impression    ao 
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'^  On  the  east  a  native  (who  had  i>een  scot  to  scliool  and  had  carried  off 
prices  amongst  white  boys)  when  ho  returned  to  the  hush  entered  thi- 
corps  of  native  Police,  and  sadly  said  to  his  counuanding  officer  (as  tjuoted 
by  the  good  missionary  Rid  ley  J,  **Iwish  I  hud  never  iK^eu  taken  out  of 
the  bu8h  and  educated  as  I  have  beeiit  for  I  ciinuot  he  a  white  man  ;  they 
tr/JJ  never  look  upon  me  as  oue  of  themselves;  and  I  cannot  be  a  black 
fellow,  for  1  am  disgusted  with  their  mode  of  livin(^." 


generally  eiiiertuiiied  of  their  treachery.  On  rnuiiy  occ^isiona  wbertj  1 
Eftve  met  these  wanderers  in  the  wilds  far  rL'iiuivcil  from  the  aliodes  of 
civilLaatioii,  Mid  when  I  have  been  aceoiniJiinied  by  a  single  native  boy,  ] 
have  been  received  by  them  in  the  kindest  and  n>u»t  friendly  manner,  ♦  »  » 
I  have  ever  found  them  of  a  lively,  cheerful  disposition,  patiently  pidtiii|^ 
tip  with  inconveniences  and  privtttions»  and  never  losing  that  natural  good 
temper  which  so  strongly  cliaracterizes  them  .  ,  .  It  is  aTTiistaken 
idea,  as  well  as  an  unjust  one,,  that  supposes  tlie  native*  to  be  withonl 
sensibility  of  feeling.  A  fine  intelligent  young  boy  was  by  ixia  father's 
consent  living  with  me  at  tbe  Murray  for  many  weeks." 

The  old  raan  took  the  son  to  Adelaide,  where  the  lad 
died, 

"For  nearly  a  year  I  never  saw  anytlunK  more  of  the  fatberj  altliougli 
he  occasionally  had  Iseen  within  a  few  miles  of  n»y  neighbourhood.  One 
day  I  accidentally  fell  in  with  him.  Upon  seeing  me  he  immediately  bni-^t 
into  tear.s»  and  was  wnable  to  speak.  It  wiia  the  first  time  he  had  met  nw 
since  his  son*s  deaili,  and  my  piesenee  forcibly  remindefl  him  of  hia  loss.** 

The  same  grief  mastered  htm  when  he  went  to  Eyre'n 
house.  The  name  of  a  lost  friend  is  never  mentioned  by 
the  natives,  and  when  tliey  have  heard  it  from  unthinkinfj; 
or  rude  lips  they  have  been  known  to  <j;o  away  silently  in 
tears. 

It  is  jtist  to  add  that  Eyi'e  depicts,  like  other  writers,  the 
brntai  treatment  of  women,  the  occasionitl  licentiousness  in 
manners,  and  the  absence  of  respect  fur  chastity  which 
prevailed. 

Count  Strzelecki,  who  had  wandered  in  nuiny  lands, 
travelled  and  observed  much  in  Australia*  He  found 
analogies  between  the  sktiUs  of  Euro[teans  and  natives. 

^*Iii  many  instancea  it  was  even  remarked  that  the  facial  aniile  of  thi? 
white  was  more  acute,  the  sxiperciliary  ridge,  the  centres  of  ossification  i»f 
the  frontal  bone,  and  the  ridge  of  the  oecipital  one  more  developed,  and 
the  inferior  niftxilkry  niore  widely  eximnded,  than  in  the  skuUs  of  the 
alwrigiues.  Yet,  notwithstanding  a  partial  inferiority  in  shape  in  some  of 
the  details,  the  native  nf  New  South  Wale.^  and  Van  Die  men's  Ltind 
possesses  on  tl^e  wliole  a  well-proportioned  frame.  His  bndjs,  less  tieishy 
and  massive  than  those  of  ii  well-formed  African,  exhibit  all  tbe  symmetry 
and  peculiarly  well-defined  muscular  development  and  well-knit  articuhv 
tions  and  lOHmlness  which  characterize  the  negro-  hence,  compared  witii 
the  latter,  he  is  swifter  in  hia  movements  and  more  gracefuK  .  . 
When  beheld  in  the  posture  of  striking,  or  throwing  his  spear,  his  attitude 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  manly  grace. '* 

One  obstacle  to  obtaining  information  as  to  Australian 
ideas  of  the  supernatural  was  the  fact  that  they  were  closely 
bound  up  with  the  tribal  ceremonies,  of  which  women  and 
children  were  allowed  to  know  nothing,  'ii\A  ot  nn\u.^\\  u^w'e, 


would  speak  to  anj  European  except  to  the  few  who  were 
implicitly  trusted. 

In  NoveiJiber  1882  Mr.  James  Manning  read  to  tbe  Eojal 
Society  of  New  South  IfVales  an  elaborate  paper,'"  embody- 
ing information  which  he  had  procured  in  frequent  conver- 
sations in  1844  with  a  native  whose  confidence  lie  had 
obtained.  The  accurate  narrative  given  to  Mr.  Manning 
about  the  ceremonies  with  which  young  men  are  initiated, 
and  the  injunction  of  secrecy,  are  corroborative  testimonies 
to  the  genuineness  of  liis  paper.  Differeucea  between 
customs  of  tribes  make  it  probable  that  the  tradition 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Manning  would  not  have  found  an  exact 
counterpart  in  any  remote  locality ;  but  the  great  fact  of 
belief  in  a  Creator  and  Ruler  was  perhaps  common  in  all. 

The  Kev*  Mr.  Guntlier,  wl^o  was  for  many  years  a 
missionar}^  at  Wellington  Valley,  far  from  the  scene  of  Mr, 
Manning's  iuLpnries  near  the  Murrumbidgee  River,  received 
from  the  most  aged  natives  assurances  that  their  people  firmly 
believed  in  a  creative  and  all-powerful  Deity,  and  tbe  name 
ascribed  to  him  was  there  almost  the  same  as  that  which 
prevailed  among  tribes  speaking  diverse  dialects. 

There  have  been  many  disquisitions  as  to  religious  belief 
among  the  Australians.  Count  Strzelecki  came  to  the 
conclusion  tliat  they  recognised  a  God,  believed  in  an 
inimortatity  of  everlasting  enjoyment  among  the  stars,  and 
reserved  their  fears  for  an  evil  spirit,  indicating  them  by 
mysterious  belief  in  omens.  That  they  beheved  in  an 
iutbrming  soul  in  ilieir  own  bodies,  was  the  result  of  inquiry  | 
in  all  parts  of  tbe  continent. 

Sir  George  Grey  ascribed  no  religious  faith  to  them,  but 
described  their  superstitious  observances. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Eidley,  after  years  of  intelligent  labour  and 
study,  wrote: — ** Their  tradition  concerning  Baiarae*****  the 

*"  Various  opinions  were  expressed  at  the  meeting  of  {he  Bociety.  Ooe 
qjeaktir  «akl  that  *' his  experience  of  thu  aborigines  of  Northern  QueeiiB- 
laml  aupporttrtl  what  had  been  stated  m  Mr.  Slaiining*a  notea,'*— i^j/rfney 
MurniHit  Herald,  4th  Nov.  1882. 

*  iSaianie,  in  the  Kaniilaroi  widdyextended  dialect.       Baiamai,  in  the 

et|naUy   widtdy  ex  tended   Wiradhnri.     Biumbai  (thmij^'h   Mr.   Ridley  docs 

lint  iTieution  the  fact),  on  the  Lower  Hunter  River,  once  thitkly  popnlated 

hy  a  jjeop}o  who  have  disap^peared  within  tlie  memory  of  the  auth(n\  who 

fipoke  ami  has  survived  their  dialect.      The  Rev.  Mr,  Threlkehl  spella  t^s 


Maker  of  All,  as  a  ray  of  true  light  which  has  paBsed  down 

-through  niariy  generations,  may  well  suggest  to  their  Chris- 

Itian  fellow-countrymen,  that  this  branch  of  the  family  of 

man  has  heen  from  the  beginning  an  object  of  our  Heavenly 

Father's  preserving  mercy/ ' 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  any  ono  ol)server  to  pro- 
nounce dogmatically  on  such  a  subject.  But  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  perishing  race,  and  frequent  conversations 
with  them  on  their  mysteries,  lead  the  author  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Ridle}^  w^as  right — that  waning  tradition  of  the 
L  Creator  survived  more  or  less  in  memory,  and  that  the  rites 
fand  ceremonies  preserved  amongst  the  Austvalians^^  were 
the  relics  of  a  cult  carried  to  the  continent  by  the  ancestors 
of  the  nomads  who  were  roaming  over  it  when  the  Enghsh 
took  possession. 

By  ordinary  observers  who  never  sought  to  penetrate  the 
inner  mind  of  tbe  race  they  were  deemed  al)Bohitt'ly  without 
religious  ideas»  but  their  dread  of  evil  spirits  was  recognized. 
Without  doubt  much  of  the  religious  belief  held  by  the 
first  voyagers  from  the  Arafura  Sea  was  dissipated  in  the 
course  of  ages  of  dispersion.  That  the  race  was  of  one 
origin  is  capable  of  proof  by  language  and  many  ceremonies. 
That  those  ceremonies  were  remnants  of  the  ritual  of  the 
decayed  religion  can  liardly  be  douijted.  Nor  are  the 
'  ^Australians  the  only  instance  in  which  incrustations  of 
ibrms  have  been  allowed  to  stifle  the  essence  of  rehgion 
among  men.     The  vine,  which  in  tlieir  native  woods  climbs 

I  over  and  eventually  strangles  the  life  of  a  tree,  and  stands 
proudly  in  its  stead,  is  a  fit  emblem  of  tbe  Australian 
Hunter  Kiver  wonl  Beumby.  By  giving  the  ItaUan  pronnnciation  to 
Biumbai^  the  soiuid  is  obtained  which  Tlirelkebl  intended  to  convey,  Aa 
Mr,  ThrelUeld^fl  laljoura  have  been  ijublished  this  explanation  ib  necfesaaiy. 
'"  A  similar  coiiciiiaion  waia  reached  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe.  In 
A  paper  read  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  London  to  ttie  Royal  Colonial  Institnte 
(22Tid  Feb.  1881)^  he  said  it  was  ** irresistibly  borne  in  upon  anyliody  who 
carefully  atndiea  the  habits  and  cliaracteriatica  of  the  Soutli  African  races, 
that  they  are  all,  without  exception,  the  degraded  descendants  of  racea 
who  have  once  been  in  a  state  of  higher  civiliKation.  By  *  degraded*  I 
mean  simply  men  who  have  lost  what  their  ancestors  one©  poBscsBed  of 
higher  ciiUure  and  more  complete  civilization,  rather  than  men  who  have 
succeeded  an  ancestry  ruder  and  kaa  hiimanized.  We  find  them,  in  fact, 
in  Hoiith  Africa  descending  in  the  scale  of  lunnanity  and  not  aaeending. 
This,  hov^ever,  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  1  only  state  the  result  at  which, 
in  common  with  many  tdose  observers  of  these  raeea,  1  Vka.\<i  vjk.vfw^A^'' 


condition.  01"  prayer  no  relic  remained.  Yet  tbere  was 
left  a  consciousness  of  a  Great  Creaior,  nndefined,  un- 
approaclied  by  niaii.  The  astronomer  does  not  bring  dowu 
tlie  spheres,  but  attunes  bis  niind  to  their  harmonies ;  and 
the  ^oklen  Imk  of  prayer  binds  man  to  the  ineffalde  power 
which  created  him.  Without  it  he  becomes  rodder] ess  on 
the  ocean.  When  wholesome  hnmiHty  dies  out  in  the 
mind,  unclean  spirits  fill  tlie  void.  And  so,  with  the  Aus- 
trahan,  the  rehcs  of  worship,  retamed  in  his  solemn  cere- 
monies, did  not  bar  the  way  to  base  superstitions  and 
dread.  The  darkness  of  night,  the  deep  recesses  of  un- 
fathouied  ih)o1s»  the  neighbourhood  of  dense  woods  which 
defied  the  beams  of  the  sun,  were  all  believed  to  be  under 
the  power  of  some  evil  one.  Yet  was  the  belief  vague. 
No  native  would  voluntarily  go  alone  at  night  to  a  haunted 
region.  But  when  the  tribe  thought  fit  to  move  at  night, 
it  did  so ;  and  if  pressing  danger  urged  him,  even  a  smgle 
man  would  thread  his  unerring  way  in  the  inurkieet  recesses 
from  which  otherwise  he  would  have  sbruidc. 

For  years  tlie  colonists  strove  to  gain  sight  of  a  water- 
monster  described  to  them  by  the  natives.  It  dwelt  in 
deep  river  or  mountain  pools.  Doubtless  traditions  of 
dangers  from  the  crocodile,  or  shark,  spread  among  tribes 
which  knew^  not  the  northern  rivers,  or  the  sea,  invested 
any  dee})  water  with  a  reputation  for  containing  its 
monster ;  and  t]ie  distorted  fancy  was  thus  founded  on 
reality. 

One  great  difliculty  in  weighing  the  peeiiharities  of  the 
Australian  race  was  the  diversity  of  customs  in  different 
tribes.  The  lialuts  of  one  tribe  have  often  ]>een  accepted 
as  the  nite  of  all,  and  a  local  observer  has  built  a  general 
theory  upon  an  exception.  Thus  in  some  tribes  in  South 
Australia  cannibalism  was  a  rite.  Mr,  Gason  reported 
that  the  Dieyerie'^'^  tribe  (near  Lake  Hope)  were  hound  to 
eat  a  portion  of  their  relations  in  obedience  to  a  code 
under  w'hich  the  mother  ate  her  children,  or  the  children 
the  mother,  but  the  father  and  bis  children  were  forbidden 
to  partake  of  a  similar  horrible  rt'iiast,  while  **  uncles, 
aunts,  nephews,  nieces,  grandchildren,  grandfathers,  and 
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grandmcitliers  ate  of  each  other/*  The  tradition  was  that 
the  rite  was  ordained  in  order  to  prevent  inordinate  grief  at 
the  death  of  relations. 

The  *' South  Australian  Folk-Lore"  (Taplin),  pubHshed 
by  the  (loveriinient  (1879),  declared  tliat  tlie  Narriiiyerri 
tribes,  wliich  oeciipit.ul  the  territory  around  Lake  Alexandrina 
(extending  from  Cape  Jervis  to  Laeepede  Bay),  shrank  witli 
horror  from  cannil^alism  of  any  kind.  The  Narrinyerri 
were  in  some  respects  esteemed  as  having  a  more  hi^^jhly- 
formed  social  polity  than  other  tribes  in  the  colony.  They 
are  distinctly  athrmed  to  have  believed  in  a  future  state,. 
and  in  a  rulintj;  Deity.  They  had  numerous  totemarl 
(derived,  as  usual  io  Australia,  from  natnes  of  animals), 
and  marriages  could  only  take  place  amongst  them  in 
strict  compliance  with  defined  law  or  custom,  which  pre- 
scribed the  classes  withhi  which  marriages  were  allowable. 
Contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  continent,  the 
child  was  of  the  father's  class.  This  exception  occurred 
also  amongst  the  Kurnai  tribes,  which  occupied  Gipps' 
Land,  in  Victoria,  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
continent.  The  Kurnai  tribes  were  made  the  subject  of 
elaborate  comment  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Howitt^*  in  1880.  He 
became  acquainted  with  them  long  after  seizure  of  their 
comitry  by  Europeans  had  aiinihihited  their  organization, 
and  when  remnants  of  them  were  gathered  at  two  mission 
stations  maiiitaiued  by  aid  from  the  government,  and  by 
the  zeal  of  missionaries.  The  elder  meml)erB  doubtless 
retained  knowledge  of  their  smitten  institutions,^  but 
reverence  for  what  was  once  supreme  law  is  impaired  by  its 

"»  **KamiUroi  auU  Kurnai"  (Melbnunie,  1880),  by  U  Fiaoii  and  A.  W\ 
Howitt»  with  IntrodoctioQ  by  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  of  America, 

^^  An  instance  was  fiirnijahed  ]ty  the  able  and  excellent  iloiiivian.  Rev. 
F,  A»  Hftgenauer,  wIkj  presided  over  the  Presbyterian  mission,  Naniahyuck 
in  Gipps'  Land,  wbere  waifs  from  various  triliea  wtsre  asaendiltid.  The 
dangbter  uf  an  old  man  was  selected  on  the  station  to  marry  a  yomig  man 
to  whom,  by  Australian  law^  she  ought  not  to  be  married.  The  oUl  man 
told  Mr.  Hagenauer  :  *'  You  may  marry  them  like  tlie  whittJ  people.  I 
cannot,  beeauHe  it  is  agabist  my  law.  I  will  come  back  when  they  am 
mfirrietl.'^  Ho  abBeuted  himself  on  the  day  of  the  eeremoiiy,  and  cm  his 
retnrn  proved  by  his  friemlly  demeanonr  to  bis  forbidden  aon-in-law  that 
no  personal  dislike  actuated  him  in  clinging  to  tlie  doomed  law  of  Ins  fore- 
fathers, (EWdeuec  before  Royal  Comniitsaion  in  Victoria,  1H77. )  One  man 
sttdly  remarked  to  the  author  that  perhaps  the  decay  of  the  race  was  due 
to  its  modern  disobodienee  to  iti^  »t)cient  maictage  law  a. 


destrnetion  or  decay,  and  the  Btiidy  of  lifeless  relics  is  more 
difficult  than  that  of  ]i\ang  forms. 

As  the  work  which  includes  Mr.  Howitt*H  monograph  is 
one  of  the  most  reeent  which  deals  with  Australian  customs, 
it  is  nec^esaary  to  allude  briefly  to  one  or  two  points  on 
which  he  dwells.  He  and  his  fellow-worker  (Mr.  Fison)  in 
the  **Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai"  have  expended  nuiidi  pains  in 
an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Australian  customs  confirm  the 
theory  that  njan  evolved  from  a  brutal  state  the  differences 
which  now  distinguish  him  from  l)rutes.  This  is  not  the 
place  in  which  to  deal  with  the  general  question  whether 
the  Creator  gave  to  man  reason  and  speecli  when  He  placed 
him  upon  tlie  earth.  On  that  question  elaborate  works  exist 
in  many  languages;  and  Bome  axioms  have  been  laid  down 
which  experience  does  not  confirm.  '*  Speech,"  said  Hum- 
boklt,  **is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  tbought  of  the 
individuab"  \'et  a  deaf  unite  Australian  was,  within  the 
author's  ow^n  knowledge,  expert  in  all  the  arts  necessary  to 
his  condition.^*^  If  set  down  wheresoever  the  want  of  water 
would  not  cause  speedy  death  from  thnst,  he  could  wrest 
ample  living  from  the  land  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
astonished  learoetl  linguists.  But  he  had  learned  wisdom 
from  his  tribe.  He  had  caught,  in  the  words  of  Max 
Miiller,  ''something  of  the  rational  behavionr  of  his  neigh- 
bours," by  whom  he  w-as  called  **the  stupid  one."  But 
without  passing  that  Eubicon  of  language  which  Max 
Miiller  declares  no  brutes  can  cross,  he  was  far  removed 
from  their  sphere.  There  seems  no  need,  and  no  jiistihca- 
tion,  tor  putting  forward  the  Australian  as  autochthonous, 
and  progressive  to  the  state  in  which  he  was  found  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

There  are  problems  in  Europe  which  might  ])etter  engage 
the  attention  of  those  who  think  that  man  evolveB  his  own 
faculties.  Ample  hterary  evidence  is  at  hand,  and  yet 
those  problems  are  not  solved  in  the  sense  demanded  by 
believers  in  the  capability  of  men  to  augment  their  mental 
powers.     None  will  dare  to  assert  that  since  the  days  of 


^  Aa  the  tiibe  eoiilil  not  appeaSG  him  by  explanations  they  were  careful 

not  to  provokes  him  to  aiiger.       Except  when  angry  he  was  good-natured, 

unfit  i^  t))e  tri1>e  were  stuaionaly  geutlo  in  their  demeanour  to  him,  he  wfut 

B»idom  ikiigry. 


HUMAN  FACULTIE.S. 


Ill 


?bcrates  and  the  master  spirits  of  Ihh  time  the  hiimai] 
miuil  has  advanced,^  Bhakspeare  and  a  few  otliera  comfort 
us  ^yith  the  thout];ht  that  it  has  not  retrograded,  but  no 
other  land  can  show  the  flood  of  Hgbt  tliat  shone  in  Gi^eece, 
when  her  scanty  freemen  raised  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, literature,  and  philosopliy  to  heights  perpetually 
aimed  at,  h^ehloni  reached,  arul  never  surpassed.  Leavhii^^ 
as  beyond  discuBsion  in  these  pa*;;e«  the  unspeakalde  Idess- 
ings  conferred  upon  man  by  Cin'istianity,  the  world  has 
little  to  sbow  except  in  mecbanical  contrivances  and  dis- 
coveries, flowiuf];  from  the  inductive  system.  Becorded 
gains  indeed  are  never  lost.  Material  advantages  are 
innumerable,  but  mental  transformation,  by  way  of 
heightene<l  faculty,  no  one  will  ventuie  to  claim  as  the 
result  of  maii^s  exertions.  The  bare  idea  of  John  Sttiart 
Mill  confronted  by  the  easy  superiority  of  Socrates  would 
drive  such  a  thought  from  the  most  boastful. 

Mr.  Howitt,  reflecting  on  the  condition  of  a  grou^j  of 
persons  all  connected  by  lilood,  has  evolved  a  theory  tliat 
originally  *M]rothers  had  their  wives  incouimon,  or  a  grou[> 
of  sisters  their  luisbands  in  common,''*^  and  that  from  this 
promiscuous  intercourse  the  savage  mind  engendered  an 
elaborate  code  wbich  made  such  intercourse  impossible.  It 
was  common  to  many  Australian  tiiljes  to  have  a  compre- 
hensive term  whicli  included  many  relations.  Thus  a 
father's  brother's  child  and  a  mother's  sister's  child  on  the 
River  Peake  in  South  Australia  bore  the  same  relative  term 
to  their  cousin.  At  Lake  Alexandriria,  in  the  same  colony, 
the  cousin  bore  one  appellation  if  male,  and  anotlier  if 
female.  As  there  were  terms  to  comprehend  a  grandfather's 
or  grandmuther's  brothers  and  sisters*  and  as  every  living 
relation  bore  a  significant  term  reciprocated  by  another,  the 


''  The  jiidgineut  of  Mr.  Lecky  fHUtory  *>f  Eiirapeau  Momls)  and  Mr. 
Galtoii  (Hereditary  (ieiiiua)  go  far  l>eyond  the  affinnation  in  the  text. 

^"^  He  tidopta  tlie  terminology  of  Di\  Morgan  (Ancient  Society).  A 
**  consanguine  fandly"  signltiea  intermarriage  of  Urotliera  and  sisters  in 
groupB.  A  'Punaluau  family"  indicates  intenuarriage  of  several  brothers 
to  each  other's  wives  in  a  t^oup.  A  **  Syiidiasinian  famity"  indicates  *'tbe 
pairing  of  a  male  and  femnle,  but  without  exclusive  cohabitation."  Not 
one  of  these  forms  was  extant  in  Australia,  and  yet  it  ta  attempted  to 
derivts  the  intricate  and  unswerving  mairiagt!  laws  of  the  tribes  from 
them  I 


acquisition  of  the  terms  which  flowed  trippingly  from  the 
tongues  of  tlie  niitivetj  became  difliciilt  for  European b.  The 
Kev.  G.  Taplin  (editor  of  the  *'  South  Australian  Folk-Lore") 
exclaimed  that  in  was  **  remarkable  how  precisely  the  Aus* 
tralians  designate  relationships  for  which  we  have  no  dis- 
tinctive  name." 

Bearing  this  fact  in  niiml,  and  knowing  that  though 
handed  down  only  by  oral  tradition  the  tribal  laws  were 
implicitly  obeyed,  let  the  reader  observe  the  accompanying 
tree,  or  intra-tribal  marriage  code,  recorded  by  the  good 
Roman  Catholic  missionary,  Bishop  Salvado,  in  Westerii 
Australia.  It  is  selected,  not  as  the  most  complicated,  but 
as  one  of  the  simplest  recorded.  It  may  be  asked  whether, 
as  some  such  code  exists  throughout  the  continent,  it  does 
not  carry  conviction  with  it  that  the  tribes  brought  their 
polity  from  afar.  That  they  did  so,  and  that  local  changes 
were  sometimes  efTected,  is  more  easy  to  beheve  than  that 
a  homogeneous  s^^stem  was  excogitated  by  hunckeda  of 
tribes  independently  throughout  the  continent.  " 

A  glance  at  this  tree,  and  a  knowledge  that  generally 
children  were  betrothed  to  members  of  the  permitted  totemj^ 
within  the  trilie  at  an  early  age  by  their  parents,  will  show  j 
how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  following 
statement  in  a  work  publislied  by  the  Government  of  Vic- 
toria in  1878:^'  ''A  tribe  is  in  fact  an  enlargement  of  a 
family  circle,  aud  none  within  it  can  intermarry.  A  man 
must  get  a  wife  from  a  neighbom'ing  tribe  either  by  consent,  i 
or  by  barter,  or  by  theft/*  A  more  erroneous  statement 
could  luirdly  be  inadej  though  it  is  contained  hi  an  elaborate 
Introduction  by  tlie  editor  who  probably  was  misled  by 
reading  that  marriages  were  exogamous  as  to  the  totem, 
and  imagined  tliat  they  were  exogamous  as  to  the  tribe. 
Doubtless  there  were  marriages  outside  of  the  tribe,  but 
they  were  exceptional  luxuries ;  arising  from  conquest  in  a  | 
warhke  raid,  or,  if  two  tribes  were  friendly,  from  barter* 

The  Gipps*  Land  district,  separated  from  the  interior  by 
the  mountain-barrier  of  the  Australian  Alps,  probably,  as 
Mr.  Howitt  supposes,  facilitated  changes  in  custom  to  the 
full  extent  to  whicli  absence  of  hitercourse  with  other  tribes 


**  ^Ix}riguies  of  Victoria."     Edited  by  R.  11.  Smyth. 


would  impair  tradition.     Yet  in  Gipps'  Laud  none  could 
marry  a  person  of  his  own  totem***^ 

Differing  in  detail,  the  marriage  laws  of  Australia  are  one  I 
in  principlcj  and  barred  promiscuous^  intercourse  or  incest. 
Implicitly  obeyed,  and  much  too  intricate  to  have  been 
devised  by  a  race  defective  m  mental  gifts,  they  either 
prove  its  capacity  for  legislation,  or  else  that  it  imported  its 
ceremonial  law  as  other  wanderers  or  conquerors  have 
carried  theirs  within  the  range  of  authentic  history.  g 

To  imagine  that  the  Kurnai  tribe  invented  a  complicated  I 
system  in  order  to  relieve  themselves  from  a  difficulty  in 
which  it  is  gratuitously  supposed  that  they  were  placed,  is 
to  invent  a  problem  for  the  sake  of  a  theory.  No  evidence 
is  discoverable  to  warrant  the  setting  aside  the  account 
given  by  the  natives  themselves*  Tbeir  law  was  handed 
down  from  their  forefathers,  treasured  unchanged,  obeyed 
by  all  without  demur,  and  no  instance  was  known  in  wliich 
passion  stirred  a  member  of  a  tribe  to  defy  the  law  by 

*"  The  iia-iBos  of  the  classes  or  totems  in  ^lipps'  Land  were  tlifferent,  i 
accortling  to  ilr.  Howitt,  from  any  found  elsewhere,  Tbey  were  derived  ' 
from  smaU  Inrtk.  As  Mr.  Fison  remarks,  this  fact  is  not  deeply  important. 
The  Kuratii  had  the  hiatitution,  though  umler  n  different  mirue.  The 
Narrinyerri  tribes  had  no  leaa  than  eighteen  totems  derived  from  quad- 
rUf>edB,  birds,  reptiles,  and  tish.  In  the  name  work  which  recites  their 
totems  (*' South  Australian  Aboriginal  Folk-Lore")  will  be  found  an 
amusing  instanee  of  tlie  confused  uianner  in  which  peraoiiB,  presumed  to  be 
conversaut  w^th  the  eustoma  of  the  natives,  enlarge  upon  them.  Among 
the  Ukost  widely-spread  defligDations  of  totems  are  the  Keelp^UTah  (crow)» 
and  Muqwarran  feagle).  Among  printed  questions  sent  to  a  person  who 
had  had  many  years'  experience  among  the  natives  w^ere  :  J 

4.  Is  the  tribe  divided  into  claus  t  I 

5.  Has  each  clan  a  totem Y — that  is,  some  beast,  bird^  &c,,  the  symbol  of 
the  tribe  ? 

6.  Arc  there  class  names,  or  a  kind  of  castes  in  the  tribe  ? 

7.  .     .     .     clan  marriagefi     .     .     .  If 
H.     .     ,     ,     Marriage  cui^toms  and  ceremonies.     ♦     .     .  t 
The  answers  were  : 

4.  The  tribe  is  divnded  into  tive  dfi^sses,  called  respectively— Condelkoo,, J 
Boolkarlie,  MoattillkoOj  BuUalre,  Toopparlie, 

5,  These  clans  have  no  totems  whatever, 

B.  There  are  class  names— the  Keelparrah  and  the  Muqwarrah» 
7*  Only  a  Keelparrah  can  marry  a  ilnqwarrah.    A  Keelparrah  must  nob^ 

marry  a  Keelparrah,  nor  a  Mnqwarrah  a  Muqwarrah. 

8.  .    .    ,    At  times  (betrothment)  **  whicfx  must  in  due  time  be  carried 
out. " 

!2:  Blood  relations  are  not  allowed  to  marry.    These  aborigines  are  very 
strict  mi  thai  pmut. 
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aarryinn;  within  a  prohibited  section.     Can  popes  or  kings 

lle^e  an  equal  conformity  to  their  codes? 
■JJlThe  aborigines  of  Tasmania  have  been  a  stumbling*block 
to  theorists.  Their  coarse,  short  hair  differed  from  that  of 
Australians;  they  had  neither  the  marvellous  boomerang 
nor  the  forceful  wommerah:  and  yet  unless  they  coukl  be 
proved  to  have  mifp^ated  from  Australia,  it  seemed  necessary 
to  admit  that  they  nprang  from  Tasmanian  soil,  and  such 
an  evolution  seemed  to  imply  that  every  island  could 
generate  its  own  race;  hi  which  case  so  many  independent 
races  and  lann^uar^es  ought  to  have  existed  as  would  have 
defied  computation,  and  were  clearly  incompatible  with  the 
proofs  furnished  by  comparative  philology.  One  learned 
writer  surmised  that  the  Tasmanians  sailed  or  rowed  round 
the  continent;  another  rejected  the  theory  because  the 
skill  in  navigation  required  for  such  a  feat  could  not  have 
been  subsequently  lost.  Others  have  deduced  them  from 
the  Africans,  and  supposed  that  at  one  time  land  extended, 
and  man  roamed,  from  Australia  to  Madagascar. 

Yet,  different  as  to  statu je  and  hair,  the  islanders  were  in 
some  points  like  the  xiustraliaos.  Like  them  they  raised 
cicatrices  to  adorn  their  bodies.  Like  them  they  venerated 
stones  of  rock-crystal ;  like  them  they  initiated  yotuig  men 
in  tribal  mysteries ;  like  them  at  those  mysteries  they  used 
among  other  symbols  which  women  and  children  might 
not  see,  an  oldong  piece  of  wood  which,  swung  by  a  string 
in  swift  circles3  caused  a  booming  sound.  Jit  those 
mysteries  also,  on  island  and  contment,  there  were  obser- 
vances which  might  seem  derived  from  the  Dionysiac  orgies 
which  had  their  counterpart  in  Hindostan,  as  well  as  among 
the  islands  of  the  Paciiic,  but  were  screened  from  the  public 
gaze  in  Australia,  Australian  and  Tasmanian  men  at 
their  dances,  by  simLdtaneous  hissing  and  rapid  vibration 
of  the  lijis,  made  a  fierce  sound,  <|uite  unlilie  the  quivering 
roar  produced  by  the  Maoris  in  their  war-dance. 

There  was  no  wild  dog  in  Tasmania,  but  his  presence  on 
the  mainland  was  easy  to  account  for  on  the  supposition 
that  the  wandering  Malays,  who  frequented  the  northern 
coasts  for  man 3'  centuries,  had  left  dogs  on  shore.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Thiflavlmis  cijnocephalus  mu\  the  Snn'ophilus 
)ugh  both  marsupial,  were  not  found  on  the 


ursimis. 


continent.  The  islantlern  speedily  obtained  dogs  after  the 
arrival  of  the  English  in  1B03. 

Like  the  Australian,  the  Tasraaiiian  natives  shrank  from 
naming  their  departed  friends;  and  often,  if  the  deceased 
person  had  borne  the  name  of  an  animal,  or  tree,  or 
locahty,  they  invented  a  new  word  to  describe  the  object. 

No  sound  like  that  of  the  letter  *'s''  was  contained  in 
either  vocabulary. 

Most  observers  remarked  that  there  was  no  trace  of 
religious  usage  in  Tasmania,  but  a  dread  of  evil  spirits. 
But  Clark,  louji;  a  catechist  among  the  natives  herded  at 
Flinders'  Island  after  capture,  testified  that  **  the  greater 
portion,  but  not  all  of  them,  believed  that  they  were  to  live 
after  the  body  died.'*  It  may  be  that,  as  in  Australia, 
the  relics  of  them  religious  cult  were  enshrined  in  the 
ceremonies  w^hicli  they  observed.  ''  If,"  said  Father  Clark 
(as  the  natives  called  him),  "so  few  die  joyfully  blessing 
God,  are  they  singular  in  that  respect*?  The  last  words  of 
one  who  died  at  Flinders'  Island  were,  '  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
come  and  take  me  to  Thyself/  This  was  hi  the  hearing  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  people  wlm  are  yet  alive.  He 
was  a  good  man,"  Clark  himself  shed  tears  of  joy  when 
relating  the  happy  deaths  of  some  of  his  dark  disciples. 
The  race  was  therefore  not  incapable  of  religious  impres- 
sions or  of  prayer. 

Like  their  neighbours  they  believed  in  sorcery,  and  are 
said  to  have  believed  in  necromancy,  bat  there  is  no  record 
of  their  traditions ;  nor  can  there  ever  be,  for  the  last 
of  them,  Trnganini,  died  in  1H76.  Some  of  the  white 
invaders  saw  the  w^hole  race  disappear,  and  fragments 
of  ill-compiled  vocabularies  are  all  that  remain  to  tell  of  a 
people  which  has  passed  away. 

The  great  possession — lire — was  procured  at  will  by  the 
Tasmanians  in  the  same  manner  as  bj^  the  Australians,*^ 
Both  of  them  ascended  trees  by  notching  the  bark.  It  was 
not  strange  that  viewing  the  space  from  notch  to  notch, 
and  not  seeing  the  men  who  used  them,  Tasman  con- 
jectured that  they  were  a  race  of  giants. 

"  Sh*  John  Lubliock  {**  Preliifitoric  Times")  givet*  an  illustration  of 
Tftaiuauiaa  fire-bticks  preaeiited  to  bim  by  O.  A.  Robinson,  tbe  concibator 
of  Uw  Blmttered  remnants  of  the  tribes. 


I 

I 


On  the  whole,  it  may  be  more  easily  credited  that  the 
race  of  the  island  once  occupied  the  mainland  and  \va« 
driven  soiithwaids  by  more  warlike  or  skilful  tiibea  than 
that  it  separately  invented  similar  traditions  and  obser- 
vances- To  rtoat  across  Bass's  Straits  in  a  canoe  might 
sometimes  be  hazardous,  but  in  calm  weather  was  easy. 
Many  recorded  instances  of  drifting  canoes  exceed  by  far 
the  width  of  Jiass's  Straits.  The  so-called  catamaran  of 
Southern  Tasmania,  moreover,  could  not  be  filled  with 
water  nor  upset. 

To  ascribe  the  habits  of  thtj  islanders  to  chance  when 
they  conform  to  those  of  the  continent  would  be  a  wild 
abandonment  of  reason,  wheii  the  similarities  are  found  to 
be  abundant.  To  account  for  the  dissimilarities  is  difticult; 
bnt  on  the  supposition  tliat  frequently  in  the  lapse  of  ages 
families  would  land  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  continent, 
it  is  highly  credible  that  the  intermingling  of  fresh  blood 
would  produce  pbysieal  differences,  and  thus  the  race  on 
the  continent  might  diverge  m  appearance  from  thai  which 
was  isolated  in  the  aouthevn  island.  Thus  also  any  inven- 
tion, such  as  that  of  the  boomerang  or  tlie  wommerah, 
would  remain  unknown  m  the  island,  although  it  would  be 
communicated  gradtially  on  the  continent. 

The  number  of  the  islanders  at  the  date  of  British 
occupation  lias  been  computed  at  7000,*'^  divided  into  about 
a  score  of  tribes,  estranged  by  warfare,  and  speaking  foin* 
differing  dialects.  They  roved  from  place  to  place  within 
their  tribal  limits.  Like  tbeir  neighbours  on  the  continent, 
when  they  sent  out  a  war- party  they  composed  it  of  men 
only.  If  they  apprehended  an  attack,  they  sent  tbeir 
women  and  children  to  mountain  recesses,  and  watched  the 
object  of  dread.     Thus  for  days  an  exploring  party  led  by 

<*  Mr,  J,  K.  CaMer  published  (Tasmania,  1875)  iinaeoount  of  the  natives, 
in  compiling  which  he  consnlfcetl  official  docuinents  in  Hobatt  Town.  The 
decrease  in  the  trilies  puzzled  Mi%  Calder.  '*  It  was,''  he  saidj  "assignable 
t-o  very  different  causes  tlmii  the  hostility  t>f  the  whites,  to  which  it  has 
been  so  luuch  the  faahioii  to  iirSeribe  it,  for  up  to  the  time  of  theix' 
voliitiUnry  Biirreiider  to  the  government  they  not  only  nuiint^iined  their 
ffronnd  every whei^  (the  towns  excepted) »  bnt  liad  by  far  the  beat  of  the 
tight;  ...  in  this  unequal  contest  the  tnu^kct  of  the  Englishman  was 
far  leaa  deadly  tluiii  the  spear  of  the  savage,  at  least  Hv©  of  the  former 
dying  to  one  of  the  latter." 


n.H 


MR.  CALBER  ON  TEE  TASMANIAN8. 


Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  in  Australia,  T;\'as  followed  (within 
the  author's  knowledge  from  information  in  after  years 
from  the  trihe)  by  an  agile  band  whom  be  never  saw,  bat 
who  did  not  return  to  their  families  till  he  had  quitted 
their  domain. 

The  huts  of  the  races  were  of  the  same  temporary 
character,  but  it  was  ol>Berved  that  on  the  Btormv  west  coast 
of  Tasmania  they  were  more  substantial  than  elsewhere. 
On  the  south  and  w^est  eoaats,  the  island  tribes  used  a 
catamaran  of  logs,  or  a  bundle  of  buoyant  hark  bound 
together,  but  narrowing  at  the  end.  Cannibalism  was  re- 
jected hj  them  with  horror.  It  is  aifirmed  that  in  no 
instance  did  the  Tasmanians  perpetrate  outrages  upon 
women  during  the  war  of  extermination.  Funeral  cere- 
monies varied.  Sometimes  there  was  burial;  sometimes 
burning ;  sometimes  the  remains  were  placed  in  a  hoUow 
tree.  Grief  for  a  distinguished  or  beloved  friend  was,  as  on 
the  continent,  attended  with  the  cutting  of  the  face  with 
Units  and  the  melancholy  wait  of  mourners.  White  was 
also  the  suit  of  woe  for  both  races. 

Mr.  J.  E,  Calder,  who  had  seen  the  Tasmanians  in  their 
degi^adation,  and  who  compiled  his  account  of  them  after 
reference  to  published  and  MS,  authorities,  thus  described 
them: — **  It  has  been  customary  to  rank  the  Tasmanian 
savages  with  the  most  degraded  of  tlie  human  family,  and 
possessed  of  inferior  intelligence  only.  But  facts  quite  dis- 
prove this  idea,  and  show  that  they  were  naturally  very 
intellectual,  highly-susceptible  of  culture,  and,  above  all, 
most  desirous  of  receiving  instruction,  which  is  fatal  to  the 
dogma  of  then*  incapacity  for  civilization/'*-'*  To  a  (piestion 
from  Mr,  Bonwick — whether  they  w^ere  capable  of  true 
civilization — Mr,  Calder  answered : — 

"  Y©B,  undoubteiUy  :  and  I  give  as  an  example  (one,  Arthur)  whom 
I  knew  well,  who  was  captured  when  a  mere  infant,  and  brought  up 
and  educatc<l  at  the  Qiieen.s  Orphan  School  at  Hfdmrt  Town.  Bia  ideas 
were  perfectly  Knghsh,  iind  there  was  not  the  aniallest  dash  of  savage 
hi  hini.  He  wa«  a  very  eonversaV>le  man,  fond  of  reading,  and  spoke  an^ 
wrote  Kngliah  <jnite  grammatically.  One  of  liis  nei^ddiours  was  a  gnmpiug 
and  unprincipled  fellow,  who  mistook  Arthur  for  a  peraou  with  whom 


^ 
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"  "  The  iVafivp  Trihes  of  Taamauia,"  p.  'M.      |J.  K.  Calder,  Tnsuiauia.j 


he  might  do  as  he  pleased,  antl  enoroaehed  on  a  cultivated  part  of  his  land, 
wliich  Arthur  had  no  idea  of  Hiiffering,  (After  vain  expostulation,  Arthur 
employed  a  surveyor- )  This  operatiuii  proved  that  Arthur  was  right,  and 
that  he  knew  his  proper  bonmlaries  quite  welK     ^^Tien  he  saw  that  his 

opponent  was   satisfied,    he   said*    'Well,  Mr. ,  though  you   have 

tried  to  wrong  me,  I  ^ill  treat  you  diflerently  from  what  I  helieve  you 

■  would  have  done  to  me  if  I  waa  in  your  place.  You  can  come  on  my  land 
and  remove  your  crop  when  it  ia  ripe.'  "'^ 

Mr.  Bon  wick  adds  that  Arthur  had  not  thoroughly 
adoptt^cl  the  civilization  of  his  conquerors,  for  **such  con- 
dnct  was  scarcely  that  generally  adopted  by  our  enhghtened 
countrymen."  Mr.  Bonwick  knew  the  hero  of  this  tale, 
and  declared  that  **  his  face  presented  no  aggravation  of 
the  native  features,  though  sufficiently  hetraying  the  black 
man.  If  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  in 
Rome,  he  would  have  been  often  selected  as  a  model  for  his 
magnificent  bead."  Such  was  one  of  the  pure  blood  of  the 
vanished  tribes  of  Tasmania. 


APPENDIX. 

There  wag,  in  18S3,  a  collection  of  weapons  called  boomerangs  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  tlse  description  in  the  catalogue  spoke  of 
the  cnr\'ed  tlirowing-sticks  for  killing  game  as  the  retunung  lioomerang  of 
the  Australians.  The  explanation  of  the  returning  movement  was  stated 
{p.  29)  to  be  due  to  the  eontinuance  of  rotation  *' after  the  forward  move- 

I  ment  has  ceased  by  which  means  the  axis  of  rotation  continuing  parallel  to 
elf,  and  the  fore-part  of  the  weapon  being  tilted  upwards,  in  falling,  it 
'~  rs  Imckwards  on  an  Lneline{l  plane.** 

da  description  is  true  of  a  card   struck    upwards   ao  as  to  make   it 

[rotate.  It  will  return  on  an  inclined  plane  to  the  person  who  sent  it,  hut 
it  will  return  almost  as  if  pulled  hack  by  a  thread-     So  will  three  thin 

'  pieces  of  wood  fiistened  cross- wise.  Neither  the  card  nor  the  wood  will 
return  if  projected  almost  perpendicularly.  In  some  tril)es  a  toy- 
boomerang  was  made  which  was  thrown  almost  horizontally,  but  up- 
wards :  and  its  path  was,  though  it  went  far,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 


*^  "The  Last  of  the  Tasmanians."  p.  .*»53.  James  Bonwick,  Lon<3on  : 
1870.  Arthur  was  married  to  a  half-caste.  They  had  no  children.  Mr, 
Bonwick  sadly  records  the  fact  that  Arthur  became  dissipated,  and  while 
plying  as  a  boatman  between  Hobart  Town  and  Oyster  Cove,  was  drowned 
ny  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  in  186L 
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gyratory  rotationa  to  the  gvovin(L 


a  card.  But  the  boomerang  whose  patb  has  not  been  explained  pursued  a 
totally  different  course. 

D  Thrown     to     the    right    of    tht- 

thrower  (A)  it  went  in  a  circuit. 
C  Starting  from  A  it  ^vould  at  B  be 

40  or  50  feet  hiij;h  :   a  till  rising  it 
wonlti  be  at  D  more  than  lUU  feet 
B  high  and  80  or  lUO  pates  from  the 

throwcii' ;  nt  i  \  it  might  be  as  high 
or  higher  than  at    D,  and   would 
then,  if  a  perfect  instrument,  tloat 
_  _  Thrown  almoBt  perpendicuhitiy  sc 

as  to  strike  the  ground  between  A  and  B  it  would  rise  in  the  air  and 
pursue  a  course  similar  to^  but  not  quite  so  lengthy  as,  that  just  described. 
The  point  at  G  nught  be  variable  according  to  the  strength  imparted.  The 
boomerang  might  hnisli  its  main  circle  at  F^  or,  if  remarkably  good,  might 
first  pass  over  the  thrawer's  head,  and  then  coniineoce  its  descending 
gyrations. 

A  boomerang  made  narrower  and  heavier  wonhl  make  the  circuit  without 
rising  more  than  40  feet,  and  continue  its  course  (without  ever  assuming  a 
horizontal  position)  until  it  reached  the  groimd  (after  passing  the  thrower) 
at  or  beyond  B.  Rarely  there  were  left-handed  natives.  They  made 
boomerangB  which  circled  from  left  to  right.  They  could,  however,  by 
lowering  the  head  and  bringing  the  left  hand  over  the  right  shoulder^ 
throw  a  right-hand  boomerang;  ami,  i^ice  veritd^  a  right-handed  man  could 
throw  a  leftdiand  boomerang.  Though  one  side  of  the  instrument  was 
flatter  than  the  other,  and  the  warps  of  each  half  were  almost,  but  not 
<|uite,  identical,  it  was  not  the  fact  that  so  long  as  the  llattest  side 
was  thrown  outermost  the  boomerang  might  be  thrown  indid'erently  hy 
making  a  handle  of  either  eotl.  Tlierefore  the  left-handed  man  could  not 
throw  a  rightdiand  boomerang  by  simply  making  a  handle  of  the  opposite 
end  to  that  nsed  by  the  right-hauded  man,  and  throwing  from  left  to 
rightv  The  natives  wlien  fashioning  a  boomerang  always  insisted  that  if 
it  performed  the  first  half  of  rta  circuit  well,  and  failed  in  itb  second,  it 
'  was  because  the  end  not  used  aa  a  handle  was  deHuiently  Marped,  and 
I  they  proceeded  to  warp  it  properly.  There  remains,  to  vouch  for  their 
accurac}^,  the  fact  that  each  boomerang  was  constructed  so  that  it  could 
only  be  thrown  properly  by  using  the  end  htted  by  the  fashioner  to  be  the 
handle 

The  catalogue  remarked  at  South  Kensington  (p  Til)  that  the  fac-iiinulti 
of  the  Egy^itiau  boomerang,  167  to  ItitJ,  iig.  IK,  *Mvith  practice  conld  be 
made  to  return  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  feet  of  the  thrower."  The  figure 
in  the  catalogue  did  not  show  the  thickness  of  the  ends  of  the  weapon,  or 
the  roundness  of  its  ends,  but  to  unynne  conversant  with  the  returning 
boomerang  of  Australia,  a  sight  of  tlie  far-imih^  showed  that  it  wan 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  so-called  Kgyptiau  boomerangs  to  pursue  the 
path  of  the  Australian. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  those  shown  aa  Dravidian  booraeranga. 
Other  weapons  were  exhibited  as  **  modern  African  Iron  Boomerangs,"  but 
unless  every  missile  hurled  so  as  to  rotate  is  to  be  called  a  boomerang,  it 
is  difficult  t^  discover  %vhy  the  term  is  thus  applied. 

A  tomahawk  or  a  knife  may  be  made  to  rotate,  biit  always  with  foi^war^ 
progress;  and  a  glance  at  the  weaiKins  of  the  Kolia  of  Giij&orat,  anil  the 
Sliirmritr  of  Madura,  as  well  as   those  from    Kattyawar,  in   the   South 
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Kensington  ^[uaeuDi,  proved  at  once  that  they  were  niissiles  for  straight- 
forwanl  progress.  The  Auatraliana  used  utany  varieties  of  such  weapuiib, 
but  they  ilid  not  call  thcni  returning  boomerangs,  and  Jt  is  a  pity  that  by 
aa  unhappy  confusion  of  terma  the  circling  instnunent  has  been  associated 
with  the  progreesive  one.  If  any  pei'son  were  to  show  an  AuBtmlian 
native  the  instrument  figured  20  in  the  Catalogue,  and  fitate<l  (p.  IM\)  as 
"found  to  Hy  with  a  return  Hight  like  the  Australian  boomerang/' the 
Australian  wouhl  need  great  command  of  cotmtenance  to  rentraiu  hi^^ 
laughter.  'Vhe  Eiiithor  regrets  that  be  can  furnish  no  geientitic  explanntion 
of  the  course  of  the  circling  instrument,  but  in  consoled  by  the  fact  that  i\ 
valued  frienil— the  late  Professor  VV.  F*.  Wilson,  a  Senior  Wrangler  of 
Cambridge— when  he  saw  the  instrument  thrown  in  Austiulia,  declared 
that  no  explanation  had  been  given  of  it.^  |mth.  Eeaaons  which  ap[*ly  to 
the  return  of  the  card  were,  in  his  opinion,  inapplicable.  [1896.  The 
minibei"  of  people  whom  the  author  met  in  Knglaud  (in  a  few  abort  years) 
who  had  implicitly  believed  that  the  plaything  was  a  weapon  for  w:ir 
proved  how  hard  it  is  to  weed  out  a  popular  error.] 
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CHAPTER  in. 


PHILLIP  S    EXPLORATIONS. 


Of  thi?  physical  geogi'aphy  of  tbe  territory  which  he  was  to 
j^'o%'prn   Phillip  was  entirely  ignorant.     The  explorations  of 


1  heen  confined  to  the  coast, 
lilt  to  pro(iin*e  information. 


From  the  natives  it 
La  Perouse  had  fired 
iI)on  them  while  at  Botany  Bay,  and  the  English  convicts 
prt)Voked  them  by  assault  and  theft* 

PhilUp*8  settlement  was  established  upon  a  rocky  and 
ndy  site,  altoj^ether  unfavourable  to  agricultiu-e.  The 
gin  soils,  which  needed  no  enrichment,  on  alluvial  flats, 
ha*i  yet  to  be  discovered ;  and,  when  discovered,  to  be 
tdeared  of  the  forests  and  undergrowth  which  shrouded 
them.  Even  at  Hydney  there  was  a  rugged  covering  of 
Bucalyptus,  banksia,  and  straggling  underwood.  The 
flawkeshmT  lliver  was  not  known  until  the  energies  of  the 
t!olonists  had  heen  bound  down  to  the  barren  soil  close  to 
them :  and  westward  of  the  Hawkesbury  the  Blue  Mountains 
t>l  the  Cordillera  effectually  barred  them  from  the  plains  of 
the  interior. 

As  early  as  in  March^  1788,  Phillip  commenced  his 
explorations  with  boats,  and  examined  Broken  Bay,  at 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Hawkesbury  Ei\er.  The  south  branch, 
liich  he  thought  *nhe  tint^st  piece  of  water  he  had  ever 
n,"  he  called  Pitt  Water,  in  honour  of  the  great  Prime 
Minister.  In  April  he  made  an  iidand  incursion  tow^ards 
the  moimtaius.  but  was  unable  to  reach  them  in  the  time 
i*r  his  disposal :  and,  during  his  brief  absence,  tive  ewes  and 
limb  irere  kilkd  at  Sydney  by  dogs.     After  several  other 
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excursions  he  was  successful  in  tracing  the  course  of  the 
Hawkesbury  Eiver  from  Broken  Bay  to  Richmond  Hill;* 
and,  intent  as  he  was  on  the  useful,  he  had  vet  an  eye  for 
the  picturesque,  and  reported  the  wonderful  charms  of  the 
river  scenery. 

The  ravages  of  past  floods  were  visible  in  the  lodgment 
of  large  logs  in  branches  of  trees,  at  a  height  of  thirty  to 
forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 

In  Phillip's  efiiiiest  exeurHinnH  he  had  not  discovered 
good  land  for  cultivation.  That  at  Parramatta  was  better 
than  the  Band  of  Sydney,  bat  it  was  poor.     When  the  rich 

»soil  at  the  Hawkesbury  was  known,  the  colonists  were 
adscripti  glelue  elsewhere;  and  there  was,  moreover,  some 
risk  of  attacks  by  the  aborigines,  the  ill-treatment  of  whom, 
by    the   convicts  and  others,  had  aroused  an  unfriendly 

»  feeling  which  Phillip  and  his  wiser  comrades  vamly  strove 
to  remove.  In  April  1791  Philhp  headed  an  exploring 
party  of  officers,  soUliers,  and  convicts.  Bennilong  and 
another  native  accompanied  liini,  ''carrying  their  own 
provisions."  Phillip  intended  to  trace  the  Nepean  Kiver, 
previously  named  by  hini»  but  he  had  to  return  without 
seeing  the  Nepean.  In  June  1791  two  officers,  Tench  and 
Dawes,  and  two  soldiers,  went  to  explore.  Civilly  treated 
by  the  natives-,  they  ascertained  that  the  Nepean  was  an 
affluent  of  the  Hawkesbury.  Tench  invited  travellers 
**  among  polished  nations  to  produce  a  brighter  examjde  of 
disinterested  urbanity  than  was  shown  by  these  denizens 
of  a  barbarous  clime  to  a  set  of  destitute  wanderers  on  the 
side  of  the  Ilawkesbury.'' 

While   Phillip   was   gaining    knowledge   of  the   eastern 

{territory,   a   brother   officer,   Captain   Vancouver,   H^M.S. 

yiscoren/,  found  and  named  King  George's  Soimd  in  the 

'west.^      Phillip   was    intelligently   solicitous   to  establish 

'"In  the  sixteen  days  yse  were  then  out  sAl  those  brandies  whie-li  had 
any   depth   of  water  were   traced  as   far   as  the  boats  could  proceed." 
Phillip's   fiespatch,    I3tli   Feb,,   1790.       On    this   occasion  he  named  the 
*^*Bhie  Mountains." 

"  Writing  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Vaneoiiver  toUl  Lord  Grenville: 

P'lt  is  my  intention  to  fall  in  with  the  south-west  cape  of  New  Holland, 

Vnd    should  I  liud  the  shores   capable  of  being  navigated  without  njucb 

hazard^  to  range  its  coast  and  determine  whether  it  and  Van  Dicmen  a 

#and  are  joined,  which  from  all  information  at.  present  exlsuvt,  tt:\i\)^a.x% 

Dmewhat  (iottbtitiL  **     His  voyage  was  mainly   tUrectetV  to  \W  \*ia.tiSSwi 


frieiidl}^  relations  with  the  native  race.     His  intention  to  1 
guard     thera     from     wrong    was     made    known    to     the 
government   before   ho   left    England.     From    Sydney   he 
wrote  (May  1788) :  '  I 

^'It  was  my  determiimtion  froui  luy  Hrst  Iaii<liii^^  tliflt  nothing  less  tban 
the  most  absolute  necessity  should  ever  make  me  tire  on  them,  and  thoiigh 
peraeveriiig  in  this  resoUition  has  been  at  times  rather  difficult,  I  bavf 
hitherto  beeo  so  fortunate  thiit  it  has  never  been  neeesaary.     Monsieur  I^ 
Perouae,  while  at  Botany  Bay,  was  not  so  fortunate ;  he  was  obliged  to 
fire  on  theni^  in  consequence  of  which,  with  the  l>ad  behaviour  of  some  of 
the  transporta'  boats  and  souie  convicts,  the  natives  have  lately  avoided 
ua,  hut  proper   measures  are  taken   to  regain    their  confidence.     *     .     . 
When  1  tirst  landed  in  Botany  Bay  they  appeared  on  the  beach,  and  were  | 
easily  f>ersuaded  to  receive  what  was  cttlered  them  ;  and  thoiiji^h  they  were 
armed,  very  readily  returned  the  confidence  I  phiccd  in  them  by  goin^  to 
them  alone  and  unarmed,  most  of  tlieni  laying  <hi\vT;i  their  spears  w*nen 
deaired^  and  while  the  ships  remained  in  Botany  Bay  no  diaputea  happened 
between  onr  people  and  the  natives.     .     .     .      Wlieu  I  firat  went  in  the 
boats  to  Port  Jackson  they  appeared  armed  near  the  place  at  which  we 
landed,    and   were  very   vociferous  ;    but — like   the   others  -were   easily 
persuaded  to  accept  what  w^aa  ottered  them,  and  I  persuaded  one  man,  ^ 
who  appeared  to  be  the  chief  or  master,  to  go  with  nm  to  that  part  of  the  I 
beach  where  the  people  were  Iwiling  their  meat.     When  he  came  near  i 
the    marines,    who   were   drawn    np    near  the   place,    and   saw   tliat    by 
proceeding  he  shnuldr  be  separated  from  hta  conipanioua,  who  remained 
with  several  of  the  officers  at  some  distance,  he  stopped,  and  with  ^i*c«^t  J 
firnniesB  seemed  by  words  and  actions  to  threaten  them  if  they  offered  | 
to  take  any  advanti^tje  of  his  situation.       He  then  went  on  with  me  to 
examine  what  was  boiling  in   the  pot,  and  expressed  his  admiration  in 
a  manner  that   made   me    believe   he  intendetl   to   profit   from  what  he 
saw,  and  what  I  made  him  understand.     .     .     .     Their  confidence  and 
manly  behaviour  niade  me  give  the  name  of  Manly  Cove  to  this  place. 

.  As  their  curiosity  made  them  very  troublesome  when  we  wei'e  . 
preparing  our  dinner,  1  made  a  circle  roiind  us.  There  w^aa  little  I 
difficulty  in  making  them  uuderatami  that  they  were  not  to  come 
within  it,  and  they  then  sat  dowi^  very  (piiet,  ...  I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  tlieni  eat  with  us,  and  when  they  left  us  they  generally  threw  , 
away  the  bread  and  meat,  but  11  sh  they  always  accepted,  antl  would  broil  i 
and  eat  it."  ' 

Even  in  this  early  despatch  Phillip  narrated  much 
that  he  had  learned  about  the  customs  of  tlie  natives, 
their  carvings  on  the  rocks,  ^c.  He  wrote  it  under 
difficulties,  and  at  difterent  timen,  apologizing  for  its 
imconnected   nature,  and    said    the    **  situation   does  not 

Ocean,  but  he  paused  sufficiently  to  discover  in  1791  and  to  name  after  the 
king  '*  one  very  excellent  |M>rt"— King  George's  Sound.  There  he  remained 
some  days,  Vancouver  reporteil  his  discoveries  to  Phillip  from  Monterrey 
(near  Nootka  Sound)  by  the  Dmdahu  stores  hip,  under  Lieutenant  HauBOU; 
hut  PhiU'tp  hiul  left  New  South  Wales  before  the  Diedaltit  arrived  there  in 
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erniit  me  to  l>egin  so  long  a  letter  again,  the  canvas 
ioiise  I  am  imder  being  neither  wind  nor  water-proof." 
Phillip  was  not  tlie  onl}^  one  who  recorded  the  friendly 
bearing  of  tlie  inhabitants.  Golluis  informs  U8  that  at 
the  outset  they 

**  conducted  themselves  aociatily  and  peaceaLly  towards  all  the  parties  of 

our   officers  and   people,  and   by   no   means  seemed   to  regard  them  as 

Demies  or  mvaders  of  their  countiy  and  traiiquilUty,     How  grateful  to 

rery  feeling  of  himiantty  would  it  be,  could  we  conclude  tliis  narrative 

rithout  being  conipolkMl  to  atiy  that  these  inott'endiug  people  had  found 

reason  to  change  both  their  opinions  and  their  conduct/- 

Bnt  though  Phillip  used  every  precaution,  and  strictly 
enjoined  his  subjects  not  to  deprive   the  nativeis  of  their 

I  pears,   then*   boomerangs    (called  wooden    swords  by  the 
Snglish   at   first),  their  gum,   and  other   articles,  which, 
here  being  no  thievmg  amongst  themselves  (Collins  says), 
*  we  soon  perceived  they  were  accustomed  to  leave  under 
the  rocks,  or  loose  and  scattered  about  upon  the  beaches/' 
the  white  man  was  unrestrainable-     It  was  too  late  dis- 
covered that  a  boat's  crew  from  one  of  the  transports  had 
first  given  offence,   and  had  been  driven  off  with   stones 
^J^y  the  blacks,     "ftliat  cared  con\dcts   (who  could   obtain 
^B^  few  shillhigs  for  a  stolen  w^eapon)  for  Phillip's  prudence  7 
^^Vhat  recked  the  crews  of  the  transports,  who  were  coUect- 
ing  curiosities,  the  manner  in  which  convicts  had  obtained 
them  ? 

fcAgam,  the  French — who  as  birds  of  passage  had  no  such 
ogent  reasons  for  good  conduct  as  weighed  upon  PiuUip— 
lad  no  scruple  in  firing  on  the  natives  with  or  without 
Tovocation.  Thus  the  very  tribe,  and  often,  perhaps,  the 
very  men,  whom  Phillip  endeavoured  to  conciliate  at 
Sydney,  and  with  whom  he  had  himself  established  friendly 
relations,  were  wantonly  fired  upon  at  Botany  Bay .^     With 

*  18114,     Though  the  editor  of  the  **  History  of  New  SoiUh  Wales  from 

he  Records**  tafcu-s  exception  to  this  use  of   the  word  *'  wantonly/'  the 

kutbor  cannot  withdraw  it.     Not   onl3'  Phillip,   but  many   others   have 

khown  that  an  otlicer,  like  Peronsie,  living  in  a  '*  stockade  guarded  by  two 

«'*  at  Botany  Uay  was  under  nfi  necessity  to  tire  upon  the  natives. 

Ifiring  was  evidently  wanton^     Mr.  P»arton  say-s  there  '*i=i  no  evidence 

I  ftiiy  natives  were  kille4l  by  the  French/'      It  is  quite  as  Uiuch  to  the 

purpose  to  say  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  find  that  the  act 

of  ** tiring  on  them''  was  confessed  by  the  French,  and  U  nfficiaily  recorded 

by  GoverTior   PhiUip   as  having   been    so  confessed.      It   can  hardly  be 

liiontended  that  a  slayer  should  escape  condemnation  by  meaiY^  ol  ^.^^e.^. 


gi-eat  loyalty,  and  accepting  La  Peroiise's  declaration  that 
only  necessity  inducGd  bim  to  allow  the  Jiativea  to  be  fired 
at,  Phillip,  nevertheless,  recorded  his  mortification  at  these 
untoward  events.     Thefts,  and  assaults  upon  the  native 
women,  by  comicts,  who  (Collins  writes)  "'  were  everywhere 
stra^^fgling  about,"  were  indeed    sufficient   to  provoke  ill- 
feeUng   without   the   addition   of  violence  with  fire-armB. 
In  March,  1788,  several  convicts  came  in  from  the  woodaj 
one  wounded  with  a  spear,  others  much  l>ruised.      The:s 
denied  (but  Collins  said  there  was   too   much  reason 
believe)  that  they  had  been  the  aggressors,  as  Phillip  on'' 
returning  from  an  excursion  found  natives  shy  who  had 
formerly  been  friendly,  and  who,  after   much  invitation^^ 
pointed  to  bruises  upon  their  bodies.  ^| 

By  the  2l8t  May,  1788,  violence  had  reached  the  phase 
of  murder  ;  a  convict's  clothes  were  brought  in  bloody  and 
pierced  with  spears.  Phillip  wrote:  *'I  have  not  any 
doubt  that  the  natives  have  killed  him,  nor  have  I  the 
least  doubt  of  the  convicts  being  the  aggressors.'*  On  the 
Both  of  the  same  month  two  more  convicts  were  found 
killed.  The  annalist  says:  ''An  it  was  improbable  that 
these  murders  should  be  committed  without  provocation, 
inquhy  was  made,  and  it  appeared  that  these  unfortunate 
men  bad  a  few  days  previous  to  their  being  found,  taken 
away  and  detained  a  canoe  belonging  to  the  natives,  for 
which  act  of  violence  and  injustice  they  paid  with  their 
lives/'  Phillip  went  to  the  spot  with  an  armed  party.  On 
returning  be  met  about  200  natives,  but  had  no  means 
of  discoverhig  murderers  among  them.  He  wrote  to  Lord 
Sydney  :  *^  Whether  from  their  superiority  of  numbers,  for 
we  were  only  twelve,  or  from  their  not  being  accustomed  to 
act  with  treachery,  the  moment  the  friendship  I  offered 
was  accepted  on  their  side  they  joined  us,  most  of  them  ^ 
laying  down  their  spears  and  stone-hatchets  with  thafl 
greatest  confidence.'*  Phillip  sighed  for  more  efficient™ 
guai*ds  over  the  convicts,  and  for  more  faithful  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  marmes. 

that  lie  was  a  Imil  shot,  and  that  after  lapse  of  a  century  tbe  body  of  liiH 
victim  cannot  be  produced.      Tbe  wanton  liciog  by  the  French  was  a 
serious  impediment  to  Phillip  in  his  laboui's  to  establish  frieotUy  relations 
with  the  natives,   and  a  biattiriau  afrrpminted  with  the  evi8to*ms  of  tbi  J 
Diitivea  waB  bound  to  deplore  and  to  condemn  it. 


He  was  indebted  to  his  own  loyal  bearing  for  the  confidence 
he  inspired  amongst  the  natives. 

In  later  times  liis  conduct  was  not  imitated.  The 
slaughter  of  any  black,  whether  suspected  or  not  to  havei 
been  implicated  in  some  deed  of  violence  against  life  or 
property — indeed  of  every  black  found  by  the  avenging 
band— became  a  common  practice  under  the  assumed 
sanction  of  government ;  when  bodies  of  native  police  were 
let  loose  by  tht^ir  liardeued  officers  to  sla}^  any  and  every 
black  who  could  be  hunted  down.  To  whom  this  sin  is 
chiefly  due  it  may  be  difficult  to  pronounce,  But  that  it 
has  been  a  sin  crying  aloud  to  the  covering  heavens,  and 
the  stars  the  silent  witnesses,  can  be  denied  by  none  who 
know  the  comse  of  Australian  history. 

It  is  true  that  when  a  black  man  was  shot  his  country- 
men did  not  distinguish  between  the  slayer  and  others,  and 
that  they  endeavoured  to  retaliate  upon  any  white  man. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  this  savage  kw  talionisj  which 
smites  the  innocent  instead  of  the  guilt}' ,  was  the  practice 
of  dissolute  whites  who  were,  in  early  days  of  settlement, 
the  border  pioneers.  It  is  sad,  but  true  also,  that  sons 
of  Enghsh  gentlemen  have  linked  themselves  with  the 
atrocious  practice,  and  have  not  been  ashamed  to  glory 
in  it,  to  the  liorror  of  their  auditors,^  But  not  thus  did 
Philhp  act.  In  June,  1788,  he  offered  a  free  pardon  ti>  any 
one  giving  information  as  to  a  native  reported  to  have  been 
killecl  by  a  convict ;  but  he  obtained  none.  In  July  there 
were  further  collisions,  although  even  while  the  relations 
between  the  t^YO  races  were  Ijecoming  hostile,  there  was 
a  family  of  natives  in  one  of  ihe  coves  of  the  harbour, 
wMch  was  continually  visited  by  the  convicts  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  although  none  of  the  family  would  venture  | 
into  the  settlement. 

In  August  a  i>arty  of  natives  landed  from  their  canoes  in 
a  threatening  manner,  menacing  a  sailor  who  resisted  theii* 
successful  attempt  to  Idll  and  carry  off  a  goat,  Pliillip 
followed  them,  but  could  not  identify  the  rubbers  among 
the  natives  he  encountered.  In  this  manner,  without  any 
common  language  for  intercourse  with  the  natives,  unable 
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to  reBtrain  the  passions  of  his  convict  suhjects,  and  goaded 
t>y  the  Inei'eaHing  hoKtihties,  Philiip  passed  several  months  ; 
and  iiually  determined  to  cut  the  knot  of  his  difficulties  by 
seizing  one  or  two  natives  in  order  to  acquire  their  language 
from  them.  Accordingly,  on  the  SOth  Dec,  hy  Lieut, 
Ball,  of  the  Sitpph/,  and  Lieut,  Cleorge  Johnston,  of  the 
marines,  **  a  yonng  man  was  seized  and  hrought  up/*  A 
second  was  seized,  bat  after  dragging  into  water  beyond 
his  depth  the  man  who  seized  him,  he  escaped.  The 
captive,  Arahanoo,  was  manacled  and  confined  in  a  hut 
close  to  the  guard-honse^  near  the  Governor's  dwelling,  and 
a  trusty  convict  was  employed  to  watch  him.  Phillip  took 
care  to  send  liim  down  the  harbour  several  times  so  that 
his  friends  might  converse  with  him  and  know  that  he  was 
well  treated.  He  speedily  became  a  favourite  among  his 
captors,  and  through  him  a  limited  vocabulary  w^as  obtained. 
Phillip  thus  explained  (Feb,  1890)  to  the  Secretary  of 
1  State  his  resort  to  force. 

"  Not  auctieedinkT  in  my  enile?i.voiii"  to  persuade  some  of  tlie  natives  to 
come  and  live  witli  us,  I  ordertjd  one  to  be  taken  by  force,  wbich  was  what 
1  would  gladly  have  avoided,  mh  I  knew  it,  inuat  alarm  them  ;  hut  not  a 
native  would  come  to  the  *5et tl emeu t  for  many  luonths,  and  it  was  abao- 
lutely  neceHsary  that  we  should  attain  fcbeir  language  or  teaeli  them  ours, 
I  hat  the  means  ni  redress  might  be  pointed  out  to  them  if  they  were  in- 
fiired,  and  to  reconcile  theiu  by  allowing  thts  ma-uy  advEUitages  which  they 
would  enjoy  by  mixing  Avith  ns.  A  young  man,  who  appeared  to  be 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age^  was  taken  in  Dec.  (1788),  and  anfor- 
tnuately  died  ol  the  Bmall-pox^  ia  Mavj  when  he  was  perfectly  reconciled 
lit  liiB  Asituation,  ami  appeared  gt>  sensible  of  the  advantages  he  enjoyed, 
that,  fully  persuiided  he  wouhl  not  leave  us,  I  had  for  some  tiuie  freed  him 


•  Some  discussion  has  taken  place  about  this  outbreak  of  .sraall-pox. 
Phillip  said:  — "  Whether  the  small-pox  which  haa  proved  fatal  t^  great 
imuihers  of  the  uativew  is  a  ili}*order  to  which  they  were  subject  before  any 
Europeans  visitt'd  thi^  country,  or  whetliev  it  was  brought  by  the  French 
ships,  we  have  not  yet  attaine<i  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  to 
deteraiiDe.  It  oever  appeareil  oii  board  u.uy  of  the  ships  in  our  passage." 
(Its  ravages  amongst  the  natives  were  great »  and  an  they)  "always  retired 
from  wliere  the  disorder  appeared,  and  which  some  must  have  carried  with 
them,  it  must  have  been  spread  to  a  considerable  distance,  as  well  inland  as 
along  the  coast.     We  have  seen  the  traces  of  it  wherever  we  have  Ijeen," 

Further  observation  contirined  the  supposition  that  the  diseasej  of  which 
t^iptain  Cook's  conipanious  liad  in  I77<^  seen  no  traces,  was  introduced  by 
the  French. 

The  early  settlers,  when  able  to  converse  with  tlie  aatives,  came  to  that 

conclusiou.    In  a  paper  piepared  by  Jamison,  the  principal  surgeon  (Sydnet/ 

Gajsette^  I4th  Oct*  1804),  it  was  stated:  **  It  is  generally  accredited  by  the 

wvdical gvuthmen  of  the  colony  on  ita  fir4t,estabUshmont,  that  thesnmll-poi 


« 
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l^^ 


His   l)eha\iour  gave   good   reason  for  forming  a    more 
ofthis  country  than  has  been  drawn  from 


from  restraint, 

favourable  opiiiion  of  the  people 

the  report  niiide  by  those  who  formerly  touched  on  this  coast." 


While  Arabanoo  was  alive  ainall-pox  was  raging  amongst 
his  countrymen,  and  from  motives  of  humanity  two  suffer- 

had  been  introduced  by  the  crews  of  the  French  ships  then  in  Botany 
Bav;  since  that  period  no  veatige  of  the  disease  has  ever  appeared," 

fiarly  coloiiistB  saw  in  the  interior  old  men  apparently  marked  with  the 
strange  diaeasc  whose  introduction  was  attributed  to  the  French.     The 

t natives  concurred  in  declaring  that  only  at  that  epoch  were  its  ravages 
heard  of  amongst  the  tribes^  and  none  but  the  aged  bore  traces  of  it  in 
18^i5.  Some  iiKiuirers  have  thought  otherwise,  but  the  proofs  on  which 
they  relied  have  been  resolved  into  instances  of  a  disease  known  as  native 
poek  which  sonietimei*  produced  severe  pustules.  In  1831  there  was  an 
outcry  in  the  Btilhurat  district  against  the  Ck)vemnient  for  allowing  the 
BettlerR^  lives  to  Ife  endangered  by  the  "  Buialbpox:"  alleged  to  be 
raging  among  the  aborigines.  On  examination  by  medioul  men  it  waa- 
loimd  that  native  pock^  of  more  impressive  ehanfccter  than  usual,  had  be^n 
mistaken  for  the  dreaded  disease. 

|189i».    In  the  "History-  of  Xow  South  Wales  from  the  Records,"  the 

I  editor  discredits  the  idea  that  the  French  introduced  smallpox  in  1788,  He 
Ba^a  *'  the  testimonj^  of  the  early  settlers  and  the  natives  thus  allegetl 
(by  Ruaden)  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  tradition,  and  is  not  entitled  to 
any  weight  unless  it  can  be  cunaectcd  with  ascertained  facts. "  But  the 
editor  nusses  the  important  point  that  the  authority  of  Thomas  Jamison, 
the  principal  surgeon  in  IS04,  whose  serious  statement  was  quoted  from  the 
Gazette^  was  nuiuipeachable,  and  was  that  of  an  expert.      He  accompanied 

(Phillip  in  the  Sirius  from  England  as  surgeon's  first  mate  in  1787.  He 
became  assistant  Burc;eon  during  Phillip's  rule.  He  knew  the  ^*  medical 
gentlemen"  whose  opinion  he  cited  ;  and  he  was  himself  principal  surgeon 
when  he  published  it.  If  such  testimony  can  Ije  bruslied  aside  aa  *'  not 
entitled  to  any  weight,"  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  testimony  can  be 
accepted  as  trustworthy,  fiovernor  PhiWip,  writing  in  Feb.  IT^Ji  after  the 
capture  of  Beuniloug,  said  :  **  Whether  the  smallpox  was  brought  by  the 
French  ship-s,  we  have  not  yet  attained  sntficient  knowledge  of  the  language 
to  determine."     [Ninety  years  after  the  publication  of  the  determination, 

(it  is  rather  late  to  diapiile  it.     Air.  Barton,  in  an  appendix  I  La  Perouse  at 
Botany  Bay),  accumulates  a  nmuber  of  sta.tements  made  by  Tench  and 
otherSf   but  thej^  are  all  dated    before   the   arrival   of    the   time  when 
exhaustive  conversation  with  Bennilong  could  enable  the  coIoniBts  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  facts.     The  reference  to  Sir  T.  Mitchell's 
aeeing   natives   8u tiering  from  an  eruption   in    LS31   near   the  Liverpool 
Range,  iis  pointless.     It  was  in  that  yctir  that  medical  men  (as  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  note  of  1883}  ascertained  that  the  fears  t>f  the  dwellers 
beyond  the  Dividing  Range  (of  which  the  Liverpool  Range  is  a  part)  were 
^^ groundless,  and  that  the  affection  of  the  natives  was  merely  the  native 
^Kpock.j     Some  time,  of  course,  elapsed  befoi^  conversation  with  Bennilong 
^Bbould  be  free  and  inatroctive.     He  was  captured  in  Nov,  17^9  ;  he  escaped 
^^mfter  a  few  months,  and  only  took  up  his  abode  in  Sydney  permanently  m 
^HNov.    I7fHX      None  of   Tench's  observations  extended  beyond    17iH,  and 
IP^ allowing  considerable  intelligence  to  Benuiloug^  it  must  be  atbuitted  that 
the  *' medical  gentlemen"  could  not  expect  to  '*  dettirmiwe,''  \\\  VVffiX^fe 
hra&e,  before  l/^i?,  with  rv^rd  to  the  introduction  oi  6maW-T0ox.\ 


ing  men  and  a  boj  and  girl  were^  with  Arabanoo's  help, 
taken  to  a  hot  in  the  settlement.  The  men  died,  but  the 
children  recovered.  Wo  aro  told  by  Captain  Hunter,  that 
from  the  moment  of  their  introduction  Ai*abanoo's  solicitude 
excited  admiration,  and  tliat  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
diBGaso  *' every  person  in  the  settlement  was  much  con- 
cerued  for  the  iosw  of  this  man." 

Even  while  Arabanoo  was  alive,  hostilites  had  not  ceased, 
and  enraged  b}^  the  ** death  of  a  convict,"  sixteen  others 
went  off  (March  17B9)  to  avenge  themseh^eB  upon  any 
natives  they  eould  meet.  They  encountered  some,  who 
killed  one  of  them  and  wounded  sLx  others.  The  Governor 
sent  out  an  armed  part}^  under  an  oflScer,  who  found  the 
dead  convict,  and  a  boy  left  also  for  dead. 

**  The  day  following,  the  (lovenior,  judgioij  it  highly  neceasai'y  to  make 
examples  of  these  misguided  people,  who  had  so  daringly  and  flagrantly 
broken  thrwife^h  every  order  \v  Iiich  hud  been  given  to  prevent  their  inter- 
fering  with  the  natives  as  to  form  a  pftrty  expressly  to  meet  with  and 
attack  them,  directed  that  tho^e  wlio  were  not  wounded  should  receive 
each  one  hundred  and  fifty  hishes,  iind  wear  a  fetter  for  a  twelvemonth  ; 
the  like  punishment  was  directed  to  be  intiieted  upon  those  who  were  in 
the  hospital  aB  soon  aa  they  shoidil  recover  from  their  wonnds ;  in  pursn- 
anee  of  which  order  seven  of  them  were  tied  up  in  front  of  the  provision 
store,  and  poniahed  ( for  example'!^  Hake )  in  the  preaenee  of  all  the 
coovicta." 

It  was  about  tMa  time  that  Major  Eoss  had  made  hiB 
obstractiveness  oppressive  to  the  Governor,  that  famine  was 
severe,  and  that  six  marines  were  executed  for  robbing  the 
rapidly-diminishing  stores,  and  one  cannot  but  sympathize 
with  the  gahant  bearing  of  Phillip  under  hia  many-sided 
difficulties.  To  mam  tain  a  firm  front  towards  the  natives, 
while  the  convicts  were  being  punished,  he  sent  out  two 
armed  parties — '*  one  toward  Botany  Bay,  the  other  in  a 
different  direction,  that  the  natives  might  see  that  their 
late  act  of  violence  would  neither  intimidate  nor  prevent  us 
from  moving  beyond  the  settlement  whenever  occasion 
required."  Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  witness.  Phillip 
afterwards  wrote ; — 

**  From  the  time  our  native  died  order^s  have  heen  given  to  take  another 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered;  but  the  men  were  always  on  their  guard, 
and  I  was  dea irons  of  its  beiug  done  without  the  neeeasity  of  tiring  on 
them.  Towards  the  end  of  November  two  natives  were  taken,  and  one  of 
them  proved  to  he  a  chief  who  had  heeu  frequently  mentioned  to  us  as  a 
j^reat  warrior.     The  necessary  precautiona  were  taken  to  prevent  their 
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escape,  but  it  was  effected  by  the  chief  a  fortnight  aft^r  ho  was  taken. 
.  .  ♦  The  other  reirmina  ;  he  liveii  with  nie,  and  every  possible  means 
are  used  to  reconcile  hhii  to  ua,  in  whii^h  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  we 
fthall  succeed."  **  Your  lordship  has  been  iafomied  that  some  of  the 
convicts  have  been  killed  and  wound&d  by  the  oatives ;  but  that  has,  1 
believe,  never  happened  but  when  the  convicts  have  been  the  aggressors, 
I  have  always  found  them  friendly »  and  still  retain  (Feb.  ITfl'O)  the  opinion 
I  first  formed  of  those  people.  That  they  do  not  betray  a  confadence 
placed  in  them  I  have  reason  to  believe^  from  their  never  having  attempted 
to  take  that  advantage  which  they  might  have  done  from  the  conrtdeoce 
which  has  been  frequently  placed  in  them  by  myself  and  those  who  have 
been  with  me  in  the  different  excursions »  and  from  the  confidence  some  of 
them  have  placed  in  us,  nor  do  I  believe  they  would  ever  have  been  hostile 
but  from  having  been  ill-used  and  robbcil,  which  has  been  the  caae  though 
\  every  precaution  that  was  possible  has  been  taken  to  prevent  it." 

Later  (June  1790)  he  wrote  that  the  natives  were  not 
dangerous;  they  do  not  *'*waiit  iimate  bravery/  hut  are 
sensible  of  the  great  superiority  of  oiu^  arms.  .  .  . 
People  go  out  to  rob  the  natives  of  their  spears  and  the 
few  articles  thej  possess,  and  as  they  do  it  too  freqtiently 
with  impunity  the  punishments  they  sometimes  meet  with 
are  not  to  be  regretted.     They  have  had  a  good  effect." 

,  The  manner  in  winch  the  two  natives  were  aeized  in  Nov. 
1789  was  told  by  Captain  Hunter.  An  armed  boat's  crew, 
espying  two  natives  on  the  beach  at  the  north  part  of  the 

^  harbour,  enticed  them  by  holding  up  liah : 

"The  men  with  much  coulidence  came  forward  unarmed,  and  with  much 
J.  cheerfulness  received  the  tish.  At  tbia  timt^  there  were  about  five  of  our 
people  on  the  beacli,  and  the  !>oat  lying  aHoat  with  her  stern  close  to  the 
shore,  and  the  sailors  lying  on  their  <mrs.  Mr.  Bradley,  who  was  in 
the  stem  of  the  boat,  Sreeing  the  opporttmity  good,  gave  the  signal  for 
Becuring  them ;  in  a  moment  their  heels  were  knocked  up  and  they  were 
tumbled  into  the  boat,  foUowed  by  those  who  secured  them,  and  the  boat 

E  immediately  pulled  off.  They  called  out  to  their  friends  the  moment  they 
were  taken  hold  of,  but  though  a  coueiderabl©  number  appeared  in  the 
ckirt  of  the  wood,  on  seeing  arms  in  the  bands  of  those  in  the  boat,  who 
Stood  up  ready  to  fire,  they  did  not  venture  an  attack.'' 

One  of  these  natives  was  Bennilong,  who  became  a  fast 
friend  to  Phillip.  The  other,  after  seventeen  days,  escaped 
with  an  activity  which  surprised  his  gaolers.  The  two 
native  children  were  overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  their  country- 
men, who  now  far  the  first  time  knew  of  the  welfare  of  the 
children — no  natives  having  visited  the  settlement,  and 
the  death  of  Arabaiioo  having  frustrated  the  hope  of  inter- 
course by  hiB  means.  Now  also  the  kind  treatment  shown 
to  the  children  was  useful  in  conciliating  Beiimlciti^,    ^oorti 
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after  his  capture  the  whole  settlement  was  reduced  to 
rQiiimiiim  of  rations,  and  we  may  infer  that  he  fared  i 
better  than  the  Governor  himself,  who  Bcrupulously  took 
110  more  ilmn  any  convict  was  entitled  to-  Bennilong, 
who,  we  are  toldj  ''  enjoyed  every  comfort  tliat  it  was  in 
His  Excellency's  power  to  give  liim,  managed  his  escape  so 
ingeniously  (in  May  1790,  before  the  close  of  the  starvation 
period)  that  it  was  not  suspected  till  he  had  completed  it/' 
The  native  children  remained  contentedly^  but  declared 
that  Bennilong  would  never  ret  mil ;  and  Phillip  seemed  to 
be  foiled  once  more.  The  natives  had  nevertlieless  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  quality  of  mastery;  and  respected 
dignity.  Tlie  kindness  of  a  considerate  person  elicited 
faithful  service,  while  the  roughness  of  others  excited  their 
contempt.  They  had  discovered  that  Phillip's  position 
was  that  of  a  chieftain,  and  that  he  was  a  man  of  his 
word. 

It  happened  that  (7th  Sept.),  four  months  after  Benni- 
long's  escape,''  the  Governor,  ''  who  had  uniformly  dhected  , 
every  mider taking  in  person  smce  the  formation  of  the  I 
colony/*  went  to  the  South  Head  to  give  instructions  about 
the  erection  of  a  column  there.     It  was  reported  by  Mr, 
White  that  he  had  jest  seen  Bennilong,  who  had  sent  as  a 
present   to   the   Governor   a   piece   of   a   stranded  whale. 
Thereupon  Phillip  resorted   to   Manly  Beach,  where  the 
wdiale  was  lyings  and  saw  not  only  Bennilong,  but  Colebe,  j 
the  native  who  had  been   captured  with  him  origmally.  I 
Though  Bennilong  appeared  much  changed  b}^  his  rustica- 
tion, he   received   the   Governor  politely,  aiul   presented 
several  natives  to  him  by  name.     He  promised  to  return 
to  Bydnev  in  two  days.     He  expressed  satisfaction  at  seeing  , 
Collins.  ' 

The  natives  were  numerous,  the  Governor's  small  party 
was  unarmed,  and  Phillip  was  retiring  towards  his  boat  by 
degrees,  convershig  with  Bennilong  about  presents  of 
hatchets.  Bennilong  pointed  out  to  him  a  native  by 
name,  to  whom  Phillip  advanced.  The  stranger  made 
signs  of  repulsion.  Pliillip  threw  down  his  sword,  and 
moved  forward  extending  cordially  both  his  hands;  *'tlie| 
savage  not  understanding  this  civility,  and  perhaps  thinldng 


that  he  was  ^oin^  to  seize  him  as  a  prisoner,  Hffced  a  spear 
from  the  grass  with  his  foot,  and  fixing  it  on  his  throwing- 
stick,  in  an  instant  darted  it  at  the  Governor/'  As  on  two 
occasions  natives  had  heen  violently  seized  by  Pliilhp's 
command,  the  fears  of  the  savage  were  not  unnatural.  The 
fipear  entered  above  the  cohar-bone,  and  the  barb  passed 
out  at  Philhp's  back.  Other  spears  w^ere  thrown,  but  with- 
out effetit.  The  boatmen  lancled  with  their  muskets,  only 
one  of  whic*h  would  go  off.  The  Governor's  party  retired, 
Lt.  Waterhouse  having  with  difficulty  broken  the  offending 
spear^— and  in  about  two  hours  the  trovernor  reached 
Sydney,  where  the  spear  was  extracted,  and  the  wound  pro- 
nounced not  mortal.  Phillip  gave  strict  orders  that  the 
natives  should  not  be  tired  at.^  The  untoward  occurrence, 
which  might  have  embittered  more  and  more  the  relations 
between  the  whites  and  blacks,  really  led  to  their  improve- 
ment, 

Bennilong  promptly  resumed  intercourse  with  the  settle- 
aent.  The  native  girl,  who  had  been  kindly  treated,  and 
lived  with  the  clergyman's  wife,  played  her  part  in  bringing 
about  a  reconciliation.  Some  officers  accompanied  her  to 
the  North  Shore  to  meet  Bennilong  and  his  friends,  and 
Bennilong  declared  that  he  had  severely  beaten  Willemering 
lor  wounding  the  Governor,  hut  that  the  spear  had  been 
thrown  by  Willemering  under  the  influence  of  fear,  ami  an 
impulse  of  self-preservation-  In  ten  days  the  Governor 
himself,  with  an  armed  party,  visited  Bennilong,  and 
received  his  explanations^  presenting  at  the  same  time  to 
the  natives  some  hsh  taken  the  preceding  day,  when  the 
largest  quantity  ever  caught  (nearly  4000  of  51bs,  average 
weight)  had  been  taken  *'  in  two  hauls  of  the  seine." 
I  Proof  that  the  Governor  was  not  angered  by  the  assault 
iupon  him  bore  appro^iriate  fruit.  Bennilong,  after  some  days, 
kept  his  promise  to  visit  the  Governor;  and  being  now  con- 
vinced of  Phillip's  sincerity,  applied  in  October  for  a  hut  in 
the  settlement.  Ii  was  built  for  him  of  bricks  twelve  feet 
square.  In  November  lie  took  possession  of  ii,  and  Philhp's 
^kindness  and  perseverance  were  rewarded  by  the  establish- 
"  aent  of  complete  and  friendly  communication.    Writing  on 
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the  VSth  Feb.  179D,  Pliillip  said:  '*  Benniloiig  lives  with 
me,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  inform  ns  of  their  customs  and 
manners/'  As  Pbilhp  mentions  that  Bemiilong  had  **  re- 
covered from  the  small-pox  before"  he  was  captured,  the 
evidence  obtained  from  Bennilong  must  have  been  useful 
to  the  medical  n;entlemen  who,  according  to  Jamison  (the 
principal  sur^^eon)  l)eiieved  that  the  disease  was  introduced 
by  the  Freneh. 

In  December  a  convict  employed  in  shooting  game  was 
speared  by  a  notable  warrior,  Pemulwy.  The  man  averred 
that  he  had  given  no  provocation,  and  had  nevx^r  tired  at  a 
native  except  on  one  occasion,  when  be  ''possibly  wounded 
the  spearman/''  Pemulwy,  Phillip  was  by  this  time  able  to 
show  his  sense  of  justice  without  appearing  revengeful,  and 
sent  out  two  armed  parties  to  punish  the  offender.  They 
were  out  four  days,  but  failed  in  their  object  **to  destroy  or 
make  prisoners  of  six  of  the  offending  tribe."  It  is  notice- 
able that  at  this  time  Phillip  was  so  far  trusted  by  the 
natives,  that  several  of  them  remained  contentedly  in  the 
settlement  while  the  avenging  army  (for  it  contained  fifty- 
two  persons)  went  against  their  countrymen.  He  who  was 
true  to  his  word,  when  once  known  to  the  natives,  was  always 
trusted  by,  and  miglit  always  trust,  them.  Another  party 
sallied  out  at  night  to  surprise  the  natives  at  their  lires,  but 
after  two  days  they  returned  without  having  seen  one 
native.  Phillip  issued  an  order  on  this  occasion  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  make  a  severe  example  of  natives 
wounding  anyone ;  and  declared  that  the  troops  would  put 
six  natives  to  death  if  they  could  not  capture  that  niunber. 
Bennilong  had  returned  to  Sychiey  wdien  the  avenging 
expedition  was  sent  against  his  countrymen.  Captain 
Tench,  wlio  commanded  the  expedition,  said  that  the  slain 
convict  *'had  long  been  suspected  by  us,  of  having,  in  his 
excursions,  shot  and  injured  them." 

At  Parramatta  good  feeling  existed  generally,  hut  in  June 
171)1,  the  wanton  destruction  of  a  canoe  of  a  native  who  had 
left  it  while  he  went  with  iish  to  the  townsliip,  enraged  its 
owner,  Baloodery,  beyond  all  bounds.  He  tbreatened  to 
revenge  himself  on  all  white  men.  It  w^as  of  no  avail  that 
the  government  punished  the  six  offenders,  and  tried  to 
delude  hhn  into  the  belief  that  one  had  been  hanged.     Th© 


natives  kept  aloof  from  Parrainatta.     About  three  weeks 

after  the  loss  of  his  canoe  Baltoodery  wounded  a  white  man, 

did  not  deny  the  fact,  and  w^as  forbidden  by  the  Governor  to 

visit  any  of  the  settlementB.     *'How  much  greater  claim  to 

the   appellation   of   Bavages ''    (writes   Collins)    **  had    the 

.wretches  who  were  the  cause  of  this,  than  the  native  who 

'  was  the  sufferer  *?  "     In  August,  Balloodery,  **  than  whom," 

CoOina  says,  *'he  had  seen  no  finer  yoimg  man  in  the 

country,"  ventured   hito  Parramatta,  and   armed  parties 

failed  in  attempts  to  capture  him,  although  shots  were  fired. 

In  the  following  month  Phillip  compelled  a  Bailor,  who 

had  sunk  a  iuitive*s  canoe,  to  present  a  complete  suit  of 

t  clothes  to  the  owner,  and  to  remain  on  board  his  ship  while 

Fshe  stayed  in  the  harbour,     Balloodery  for  some  months 

w^ent  armed ;  but  falhng  sick  {Dec,  1791)  was  restored  to 

favour,  Phillip  allaying  his  doubt r  by  taking  him  by  the 

[hand,  and  promising  that  after  recovery  in  the  hospital  he 

I  should  be  outlawed  no  longer^      Thus,   dispensing  even- 

' handed  justice,  Phillip  persevered;  retaining  his  good  name 

so  completely  with  both  races,  that  when  he  quitted  the 

colony  in  1792,  he  bore  with  him  the  goodw^ill  of  the  whites, 

and  was  accompanied  by  Bennilong  and  Yemmerawannie, 

who  in  spite  of  the  wailings  of  their  friends  determined 

to  follow  him  to  England. 

No  one  can  tell  whether  his  humane  and  just  system 
could  have  been  continued  successfully^  when,  with  the 
extension  of  settlement,  the  boimdary  of  occupation  by  the 
whites  became  indeliiiitely  large,  and  more  and  more  free 
fi'om  the  control  of  head-quai'ters.  It  is  probable  that  want 
of  means  would  have  defeated  even  Phillip's  determination ; 
but  he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  using  all  the  means  at 
his  disposal,  and  endeavouring  to  enlarge  them;  whereas 
in  later  times  outrages  w^ere  condoned. 

In  the  time  of  liis  successor,  Hunter,  two  wiiite  men  had 
j  been  killed  by  natives  at  the  Hawkesbury.  Settlers  at  that 
river  thereupon  seized  three  native  boys  (who  were  living 
peaceably  with  other  white  settlers),  tied  their  hands, 
'  stabbed  them,  killing  two,  and  firing  at  the  third,  who, 
though  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  jumped  into 
the  river,  and  swam  so  manacled,  and  escaped.  The  bodies 
of  the  mm^dered  boys  were  found  buried  \\\  a  g^^ixievi,  ^w\ 


their  slayers  were  tried  on  the  18th  Oct.  1799.  The 
evidence  was  conclusive;  the  court  was  unanimoiiBlj  of 
opinion  that  the  prisoners  were  guilty  (not  of  murder,  but) 
**of  wantonly  killing  two  natives;'*  and  to  the  shame  of 
Hunter  it  must  he  recorded  that  the  prisoners  were  admitted 
to  bail,  and  a  special  reference,®  as  it  was  euphoniously 
called,  was  made  to  His  Majesty *s  Ministers. 

In  Jan,  1802,  Lord  Hobart  announced  his  decision  to 
■Governor  King.  He  had  ** perused  with  gi*eat  attention'' 
Hunter's  report,  had  considered  the  circumstances  of  the 
trial,  the  difference  of  opinion  '*  amongst  the  members  who 
<;omposed  the  court,  as  well  aa  the  length  of  time  that  had 
elapsed,"  and  **  had  ventured  to  recommend  the  prisoners  as 
proper  objects  of  His  Majesty's  mercy."  The  Governor  was 
to  pardon  them,  *^  annexing  such  conditions  as  you  shall 
think  most  adequate  to  the  due  attainment  of  the  ends  of 
justice."  Having  thus  condoned  the  slaughter  of  unoffend- 
ing fellow-creatures,  and  made  it  ahnost  impossible  for  a 
governor  to  do  justice,  or  to  hope  for  support  in  doing  it, 
Lord  Hobart  proceeded  in  the  ethical  vein  of  diplomacy  to 

**  lament  that  the  wise  and  humane  instructions  of  niy  predeceaaor  rela- 
tive to  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  gootlwiU  of  the  natives,  do  not 
jippear  to  have  been  observed  in  earlier  periods  of  the  estabHshmetit  of  th« 
colony  M'ith  an  attention  corresponding  to  the  importance  of  the  object. 
The  evils  resulting  from  tliia  neglect  Beeni  to  be  now  sensibly  expeiieiiced, 
and  tlie  difficulty  of  restoring  confidence  with  the  natives,  alarmed  and 
exasperated  by  the  unjuatifiable  injuries  they  have  too  often  experienced, 
wiO  require  all  the  attention  which  your  active  vigilance  and  humanity 
can  beatow  upon  a  subject  so  important  in  itself,  and  so  essfintial  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  settlemeut/' 

Ue  hoped  that  the  Governor  avouM  be  able  to  persuade  the 
inhabitants  to  show  '^forbearance  and  plain  honest  dealing;'* 
and,  with  sentioient  which  reminds  one  of  Sheridan's 
popular  comedy,  wished  that,  while  the  criminals  were  now 
to  be  pardoned,  it  should  be  **  clearly  understood  that  on 
future  occasions  any  instance  of  injustice  or  wanton  cruelty 
towards  the  natives  will  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  law." 

Thus  did  the  Secretary  of  State  condone  a  murder  of  a 
class  difficult  to  detect,  more  difiScult  to  prove ;  and  now,  it 
seemed,  to  be  pardoned  on  proof.    As  the  Secretary  of  State 
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had  full  power  todiiect  the  Governor  to  remove  the  offenderB 
from  the  eoloiiy,  it  cannot  be  urged  that  he  had  no  alterna- 
tive hut  to  allow  them  to  be  executed.  Thin  wide  departure 
from  PhiUip's  rule  of  justice  was  a  flttinjj;  prelude  to  the 
almoBt  universal  abuse  of  power  which  afterwards  prevailed 
on  the  field  and  the  scaffold.  In  the  first,  firearms  were 
pitted  against  wooden  weapons.  The  victiniR  of  the  second, 
whose  countrymen  could  not  be  called  as  witnesses  in  their 
favour,  and  if  called  w'ould  have  been  refused  by  the  prose* 
cutor  and  judge,  have  been  hanged  in  the  name  of  justice, 
with  all  the  solenmity  of  British  law. 

Subsequently  to  the  first  famine,  both  Sydney  and 
Norfolk  Island  were  reduced  to  great  privations.  In  1791 
the  suffering  was  depicted  m  the  ghastly  countenances  of 
the  population.  Again  Phillip  despatebed  a  vessel,  the 
Atlantiv,  to  procure  food  in  India;  but  before  the  arrival 
of  relief  the  scale  of  rations  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mortality  prevailed  among  the  convicts.  Of  122  who 
arrived  from  Ireland  in  1701,  only  fifty  were  alive  in  May 
1792.  Collins  tells  us  :  *'The  w'retches  who  were  concerned 
in  committing  robberies  w^ere  in  general  too  weak  to 
receive  a  punishment  adetpiate  to  their  crimes.  Their 
universal  plea  was  hunger;  but  it  w^as  a  plea  that,  in  the 
situation  of  the  colony,  could  not  be  so  much  attended  to 
as  it  certainly  would  have  been  in  a  country  of  greater 
plenty.''  The  gallantry  of  Phillip  found  occasion  to  show 
itself  during  the  famine.  Persons  invited  to  dine  at  Govern- 
ment House  were  informed  by  the  aide-de-camp  that  they 
must  provide  themselves  with  bread.  Phillip  with  his 
own  hand  wrote  on  the  invitations  to  John  Macarthur 
and  his  wife — **  There  will  always  be  a  roll  for  Mrs, 
Macarthur." 

Amongst  the  standing  crops  of  maize  frequent  depreda- 
tions took  place ;  and  the  despondency  of  1790  was  paralleled 
when,  in  May  1792,  the  w^eekly  ration  was  reduced  to  one 
pound  and  a -half  of  tiour  and  four  pounds  of  maize  per 
man;  women,  and  children  ten  years  of  age,  receiving  one 
pound  less  of  maize.  Sufferers  in  exposed  boats  have  told 
us  of  the  wild  and  significant  glances  which  are  shot  around 
when  provision  has  failed,  and  the  idea  of  self-preservation 
by  cannibalism  furtively  enters  the  mmd,    D\mV^  ^V\\\ix<&^ 


tbouglit  appearB,  in  the  account  (of  Collins)  that  it  was  *'  a 
melancholj  althou|L;jli  natural  reflection  that,  had  not  such 
numbers  died  both  in  the  passage  and  since  the  landing  of 
those  who  survived  the  %oyage,  we  should  not  at  this 
moment  have  had  anything  to  reoeiire  from  the  public 
stores :  thus  strangely  did  we  derive  a  benefit  from  the 
miseries  of  our  fellow-creatures!''  The  arrival  of  the 
AthintiCt  however,  on  the  20th  Ma3%  wuth  rice  and  inferior 
flom%  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  colonists;  and  on 
tJie  26th  July,  the  Britannia,  with  a  large  supply  of  beef 
and  pork,  flour,  and  clothing,  enabled  Plhllip  to  raise  the 
ration  until  further  orders,  and  to  relieve  the  sufferers  at 
Norfolk  Island.  PhilHp  wrote  to  King  (Aug.  1791}  :^^ 
*'  When  the  Atlantic  arrived  we  had  only  tbh'teen  days' 
tlour  and  forty-five  days'  of  maize  in  store,  at  one  and  a- 
half  pounds  flour,  and  four  and  a-half  pounds  maize  per 
man  for  seven  days/'  A  scale  of  increased  ration  spread 
general  joy  throughout  the  colony. 

In  Sept*  1791,  Phillip  was  comforted  by  the  return 
of  his  confidential  envoy,  King,  w^ho  had  conferred  with, 
and  brought  despatches  from,  the  Secretary  of  State- 
Having  left  Sytlney  in  April  1790,  in  the  Suppli^,  he 
sailed  in  a  Dutcli  packet  from  Bat  a  via  m  August,  The 
master  and  all  but  four  of  the  crew  were  struck  down 
by  fever,  and  King,  compelling  the  convalescent  to  sleep  on 
deck,  navigated  the  vessel  to  the  Mauritius, 

Only  four  of  the  twenty-six  who  left  Batavia  were  able  to 
leave  the  Mauritius.  Touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
King  was  able  in  December,  ofl'  Beaehy  Head,  to  make 
signals  for  '^  a  boat,  which  came  off,  and  denmnfled  forty 
guineas  for  setting  rae  on  sliore,  which  was  reduced  to 
seventeen,  for  whicli  I  was  put  on  shore  with  great  difficulty 
at  Dungeness  lighthouse  19th  December,  and  on  the  21st 
I  arrived  in  London  and  delivered  the  despatches"  (King  to 
Nepean).  Phillip's  conduct  was  highly  commended.  King 
was  specially  appointed  Lt.*Governor  of  Norfolk  Island," 

'"  Kin^  wi'oUi  from  Norfolk  Islaiul  that  a  convict  ilierl  20th  July,  179*2, 
after  Biirteiiiig  iaexpreesiblti  tonneiits,  from  eating  his  week'a  aUovvance  in 
one  ineal,  Ah«r  this  a  regulation  wa»  inu.de  to  issue  the  allowsiDGe  twice 
in  the  week,  0r3  others  had  been  aiinilarly  voracious. 

"  Kind's  naval  promotion,  about  which  Phillip  waa  anxious,  followed  in 
J'9L 
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and  returned  to  the  south  in  H.M.S.  Gorgon.  At  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope  he  took  the  risk  of  drawing  bills  on  the 
Treasury  to  pay  for  live  stock  and  supplies  of  which  Sydney 
was  in  sore  need.  Having  arrived  in  Sept.  1791,  King, 
after  earnest  conferences  with  Phillip,  returned  to  Norfolk 
Island  on  the  4th  Nov. 

Writing  to  Sir  Evan  Nepean  on  the  23rd  Nov.,  he  said 
he  "  found  discord  and  strife  in  every  person's  countenance, 
and  in  every  corner  and  hole  of  the  island,  which  you  may 
easily  conceive  would  render  this  an  exact  emblem  of 
the  infernal  regions."  **  General  murmuring  and  dis- 
content at  Major  Ross's  conduct  assailed  me  from  every 
description  of  people." 

On  former  occasions  he  had  earnestly  impressed  upon  the 
authorities  the  necessity  to  arrange  for  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice  on  the  island.  He  now  reminded  Nepean 
of  the  **  great  necessity  there  is  for  some  regular  and 
authorized  mode  of  distributing  justice."  Sending  prisoners 
for  trial  before  the  Criminal  Court  in  Sydney  entailed  the 
removal  (as  witnesses)  of  some  of  the  most  useful  people 
on  the  island.  A  Criminal  Court  on  the  island  was  needed, 
but  capital  sentences  might  be  stayed  until  the  Governor  in 
Sydney  had  signified  his  approval.  Law-books,  such  as 
the  Judge-Advocate  in  Sydney  was  possessed  of,  were  a 
prime  necessity.  King  had  no  desire  for  arbitrary 
authority.  On  the  contrary,  in  one  of  his  earnest  pleadings 
for  a  duly  constituted  Court,  he  wrote  to  Nepean:  "  As  a 
civil  Governor,  I  cannot  approve  of  the  martial  law." 

Eoss,  relieved  from  his  post  at  Norfolk  Island,  returned 
to  Sydney  and  embarked  13th  Dec.  in  H.M.S.  Gorgon  with 
his  detachment  of  marines,  "  those  excepted  (Phillip  wrote) 
who  have  become  settlers,  or  who  remain  for  the  service  of 
the  colony  until  the  remainder  of  the  New  South  Wales 
corps  arrive." 

In  Feb.  1792  Grose  arrived  as  Lt.-Governor  and  com- 
mandant of  the  new  corps.  It  bears  an  ill  name  and 
frequently  deserved  censure.  But  the  previous  misconduct 
of  the  officers  of  the  marines  led,  in  great  measure,  to  that 
of  the  new  corps.  Power  corrupts  all  but  the  purest 
minds,  and  its  abuses  are  written  not  alone  in  the  acts  of 
tyrants,  but  in  those  of  mobs.     The  marme^  &c^\»,  ^tA. 


their  successors  afterwards,  knew  the  dependence  of  the 
Governor  upon  their  aid,  and  made  their  power  felt.  As 
the  extent  to  which  the  marines  obstructed  PhilHp  has 
been  often  lost  si^^ht  of,  although  it  was  significant  and 
oppressive,  it  is  necessary  to  record  it  here  in  order  to 
show  tbat  the  New  Sonth  Wales  Corps,  in  some  of  its 
misdoings,  only  followed  the  evil  example  set  by  the  officer 
who  had  commanded  the  marines. 

The  marines  who  accompanied  Philhp  in  1787  were 
engaged  for  a  period  of  three  years.  Their  conduct  was 
ill  various  respects  ill -calculated  to  make  the  Governor 
desirous  to  retain  them,  if  they  had  been  willing  to  remain. 
They  thwarted  him  on  the  vital  point  of  administering  the 
law.  The  principal  othcer  was  Major  Bobert  Eoss  (who 
was  also  Lt.-Governor);  Meredith  and  Tench  were  Captahi 
Lieutenants;  and  George  Johnston  and  several  others  were 
First  Lieutenants.  Eoss  wrote  complaining  letters  at  an 
early  date  to  Sir  Evan  Nepean  :  (10th  July  1788)  ''  Never 
was  a  set  of  people  so  much  upon  the  parish  as  this 
garrison  is;*'  he  had  to  apply,  not  to  the  Commissary,  but 
to  the  Governor,  for  **  a  single  nail  :**  **  This  country  will 
never  answer  to  settle  in  ;"  (if  ever  able)  **  to  maintain  the 
people  sent  here  it  cannot  be  less  than  probably  a  hundred 
years  heuce."  (10th  Nov.  1788)  *'In  the  whole  world 
there  is  not  a  worse  country  than  what  we  have  yet  seen 
of  this***  (If  the  Secretary  of  State  should  semi  more 
people)  *'  I  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  he  will  entail  misery 
on  all/*  Everybody  in  the  settlement  wdshed  to  leave  it, 
according  to  Ross. 

His  foolish  prophecies  might  be  forgiven,  but  insub- 
ordinate intrigues  of  a  Lt. -Governor  were  intolerable-  His 
corps  furnished  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Judicial 
Court  (for  Naval  officers  were  few  in  number),  and  the 
Governor's  dependence  on  the  court  was  made  an  engine  to 
coerce  him. 

In  May  Phillip  wrote  that  the  officers  disliked  controlling 
the  convicts  except  when  **  employed  for  their  own  particular 
service ;"  not  having  anticipated  it,  they  thought  it  a  hard- 
ship **  to  sit  as  members  of  a  crimioal  court."  Another 
grievance  \vas  the  absence  of  power  in  the  Governor  to 
'*immedmte!y  grant  lands**  to  the  officers. 


MAJOR  ROSS.     PHILLIP. 


There  had  been  a  coart-martial  (March  1788)  on  one 
soldier  for  striking  another,  and  Ross  put  Teucli,  the 
President,  and  the  oflScers  under  **  arrest,  for  paBsiiig  what 
they  call  a  sentence  .  .  .  of  such  a  nature  as  ,  .  , 
tends  greatly  to  the  subversion  of  all  military  digcipline.*' 
Phillip,  after  calm  efforts  to  arrange  matters,  and  succeed- 
ing only  80  far  as  to  maintain  respect  from  all,  deemed  a 
general  court-martial  impracticable,  and  ordered  the  officers 
to  return  to  their  duty.  Five  officers  were  mider  arrest, 
and  only  one  would  he  left  ''  for  duty,'*  if  a  general  court 
were  held.  Ross  admitted  that  *'  in  our  then  situation**  a 
general  court-martial  could  not  he  granted,  hut  he  com- 
plained bitterly  to  Stephens,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  said  that  **  unless  some  decisive  step  is  taken  by  their 
Lordships  to  put  a  stop  to  the  present  dissension  and  the 
restoring  subordination*'— no  commanding  officer  could 
**  carry  on  the  service/' 

In  October  1788  tlie  whole  framework  of  the  society  was 
in  jeopardy.  At  the  request  of  Koss,  Flnllip  had  issued  a 
warrant  for  a  com-t-martial  on  an  officer,  for  **  neglect  of 
duty  and  contempt  and  disrespect"  to  Boss.  The  *Hhirteen 
senior  officers,  when  assembled,  declared  that  they  could 
not  sit  as  members  of  a  general  court-martial  under  that 
warrant,  being  as  a  part  of  His  Majesty's  Marine  Forces 
amenable  only  to  tlie  authority  of  the  Commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  Lord  Higli  Admiral  of  Great  Britain. 
,  .  .  They  declined  sitting  (Flnllip  wrote)  ''under  the  Act 
of  Parliament  marie  for  the  Army,''  He  ordered  a  *'  court 
of  impiiry  into  tlie  particulars  of  the  charge/'  intending,  if 
they  should  find  sufficient  grounds,  to  appoint  another 
court  of  inquiry  to  examine  fully — *Mvhich  was  the  only 
means  I  had  of  doing  justice,  as  no  court-martial  could  be 
held."  Again  the  Governor  was  foiled.  The  court  of 
inquiiy  reported  that  they  could  have  officiated  if  called 
upon  before  the  application  for  a  court-martial;  but,  under 
the  circumstances,  were  precluded.  It  transpired  that 
ColliiiSj  the  Judge-Advocate,  had  doubted  whether  he  could 
administer  the  requked  oath  to  the  officers,  thirteen  of 
whom  in  thek  turn  signed  a  document  statmg  that  they 
held  themselves  amenable  to  the  annual  Act  for  the  regula-^ 
tion  of  Marine  Forces,  and  the  Articles  oi^ai>  aiii,  tiket^e 


fore,  not  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  whicli  Phillip 
governed  the  eolonj  (althoiif^h  that  Act  had  Ijeen  formally 
promulgated  and  publicdy  read  when  Phillip  founded  the 
settlement).  Phillip  directed  the  Judge- Advocate  to  take 
the  evidence  on  lioth  sides,  with  a  view  to  transmit  it  to 
England,  when  Ploss  (perhaps  doabtfiil  of  the  issue)  in- 
formed  Philhp  that  the  officer  complained  of  had  **  fully 
satisfied  him,"  and  Ross  therefore  desired  '*  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  withdraw  his  request  for  a  court-martial.** 
Phillip  *' therefore  ordered  the  officer  to  return  to  his  duty.*' 
Ill  narrating  these  events  (27th  Oct.  178B)  Phillip  added  : 
''  The  present  situation  of  the  detachment  will  be  obvious  to 
3'our  Lordships.*'  As  to  that  of  the  colony  he  wrote  (30th 
Oct.)  that  the  officers — 

**  iieclarecl  agaiuat  whiit  they  called  an  interference  with  convicts,'*  and  I 
found  mywelf  obliged  to  give  up  the  little  plan  I  bad  formed  on  the  passage 
for  tlie  goveiiimeiit  of  these  people  ;  and  wliii-li,  had  even  that  been 
proposed  to  the  officers,  required  no  more  from  them  than  the  heating  of 
any  appeal  the  overaeers  might  find  it  necessary  to  make,  and  fi  report 
from  the  oifieer  to  me,  or  to  the  Judge- Advocate,  if  he  thought  it  necessary ; 
but  which  never  has  been  asked  of  the  officers,  as  they  declined  any  kind 
of  interference.'' 

The  Judge- Advocate  wrote  separately  to  Sir  Evau  Nepean 
to  justify  ilia  opiiiion  that  the  marine  officers  couki  not 
**hold  a  general  court-martial  mider  the  warrant  of  the 
Governor;"  but,  considering  the  circarastances — the  dis- 
tance from  England,  tVc* — he  thought  they  might  '*  waive 
the  privilege  of  being  assembled  in  conformity  with  their 
own  Act  of  Parliament/*  and  "act  imder  the  authority"  of 
the  Governor;  "throwing  themselves,  with  the  strong 
plea  of  necensity/'  on  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  procure 
them  ''  an  indemnification  for  having  so  acted." 

It  nnist  be  borne  in  mind  that  famine  was  beginning  to 
threaten  the  Kettlementj  while  Phillip  was  thus  obstructed 
by  those  wlio  should  have  heartily  assisted  him ;  and  that 
to  his  earlier  reports  he  received,  for  a  long  time,  no  answer 
from  England,      It   was  not  until  June  1789   that   the 


"^  All  tlmt  Phillip  had  a.sked  was  ^*  that  otheera  would,  when  they  saw 
the  convicts  diligent,  say  a  few  wortls  of  eocouraeement  to  theni^  and  that 
when  they  saw  them  iille,  or  met  them  sirai^gling  in  the  woods,  they 
would  threaten  theni  with  pnniahment.  This  1  only  deairtd  when  officers 
could  do  it  without  going  ont  of  their  way;  it  was  all  I  a8ke<l,  and  it  waa 
pomtcdly  leluHeiL '' 


Secretary  of  State  dealt  Beriouslj  with  the  subject,  and  in 
the  same  month  Philhp  acquainted  him  with  further 
troubles  in  which  Ross  was  a  prime  mover.  Phillip's 
tact  had  at  the  time  secured  the  services  of  no  less  than 
fifteen  criminal  courts;  but  in  April  1789  one  Captain 
Campbell,  a  close  friend  of  Ross,  objected  to  sit/^  and  while 
it  w^as  unknown  whether  others  would  join  the  recalcitrant 
Campbell,  Ross,  suggesting  that  they  might  do  so,  said  **he 
knew  of  no  Articles  of  War  to  compel  tliem/*  Under  the 
forms  previously  observed  the  senior  ollicers  of  the  detach* 
ment  and  of  the  Navy  were  named  in  General  Orders,  and 
afterwards  '*a  roster  for  that  service  was  kept;"  the  Judge- 
Advocate  sent  to  **the  Adjutant  for  the  names  of  the  officers 
.next  for  that  duty,  whose  names  being  inserted  in  the 
Iprecept  signed  and  sealed  by  me  (Phillip),  were  then  shown 
to  the  different  officers  who  were  to  compose  the  court  by 
the  Provoat-Marshal,  wiiich  is  always  done  one  or  two  days 
before  the  court  is  to  meet,"" 

When  Campbell  refused  to  act,  Phillip  appointed  a  court 
of  inquiry;  but  the  members  "did  not  think  themselves 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  private  dispute,  which 
appeared  to  them  to  involve  in  itself  a  point  of  law/* 
Phillip  dissolved  them,  and  Ross  officially  informed  him 
that  Campbell  would  protest  against  the  statement  that 
"the  matter  was  of  a  luivate  nature.''  Subsequently 
Campbell  ''declined  making  any  protest."  Stri\dng  to  keep 
these  dissensions  fi*om  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  Phillip 
instructed  the  Adjutant  to — 

**  give  the  Judge 'Advocate  as  usual  the  names  of  the  officei's  who  were 
next  for  the  duty  of  the  Criniiual  Court,  but  he  tbeu  came  to  iufonii  uitj 
that  Major  Roas  did  not  chooae  to  let  him  give  the  asiTaea  at  the  Judge- 
Advocate's  request,  and  desired  that  it  might  appear  in  General  Oidera, 
or  that  a  verbal  message  miglit  be  sent  him  from  nie.  The  ineasage  was 
sent,  and  in  the  names  given  to  the  Judge- Advocate,  Captivin  Oampbeir^ 
appeared,  and  he  sat  the  next  day  as  a  member  of  the  Criminal  Court.  I 
had  sent  for  se\eral  of  the  oflicers  liefoie  the  Court  met^  in  order  to  point 
out  tlie  coiise([uences  which  would  folio wr  their  refusal  of  so  essential  a 
part  of  their  duty,  and  the  otticers  I  «aw  on  that  occasion  assured  me 


»»[1896.  lu  the  "Historical  Records  of  N.S.W./'  Vol.  I.,  Part  2, 
p.  242,  is  a  letter  from  CampljcU  to  CoUina,  then  Judge- Advocate, 
offensively  warning  Collina  :  — ''  You  have  effectually  precluded  Captain 
Campbell  from  sitting  as  a  member  of  any  Crimiual  Court  that  it  nuiy  lie 
necessary  to  assemble  here,  aufi  of  which  you  are  a  pavt." 


that  they  liad  never  dflubted  ita  being  a  part  of  their  Uuty  after  they 
heard  the  A  el  of  riviliaiiient  and  the  Coitimisaion  read  which  established 
that  Court ;  but  Mtijor  Ross,  afterwards,  on  the  6th  May,  telling  me  that 
he  was  still  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  offieers  did  not  think  the  sitting 
a«  Tnembera  of  the  Criminal  Court  any  part  of  their  duty,  I  desire  that 
Major  Horn  woiikl  assemble  the  officers,  that  their  separate  opinions  might 
be  taken  on  Uiat  head." 

The  opinions  were  taken  on  the  same  day.  The  majority 
agreed  with  Captain  Tench,  who  always  thought  it  his  duty 
**froni  the  niovnent  he  read  the  Aet  of  Parhament,"  Some 
said  that  they  had  never  seen  the  Act  till  they  arrived  in  the 
colony.  Captain  Camphell's  opinion  was  not  asked  for,  as 
Phillip  knew  it  already,  and  *' judged  it  best  for  the  quiet 
of  the  settlement  to  let  him  sit  as  a  volimteer  when  his 
name  wa.s  returned."  Ross  was  displeased  at  Phillip's 
tactics,  which  he  called  *  oppressive  f  as  converting  into  a 
duty  *'what  they  had  volunteered/'  This  being  reported  to 
Phillip  he  directed  the  Judge-Advocate  to  interrogate  some 
of  the  senior  officers  on  the  subject  formally.  They  con- 
curred generally  as  to  Pioss's  language.  The  otHcers  at  once 
informed  Itoss  that  they  had  been  examined ;  Eoss  asked 
what  they  had  said,  and  (Pliillip  wrote  5th  June)  the  officers 
referred  him  to  the  Governor  *'  for  the  questions  and 
answeis ;  but  Major  Eosb  has  never  mentionecl  that  liusiness 
to  me,  and  I  have  therefore  thought  it  best  to  let  it  rest  in 
its  present  state/' 

One  characteristic  answer  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  that 
of  one  who  was  alwa3"s  bold  in  duty,  though  eventually 
cashiered  for  an  act  which  was  of  the  highest  order  of  duty, 
but  subjected  him  to  technical  censure.  Captain  Lt.  George 
Johnston  told  the  Judge-Advocate  :^"  I  do  not  recollect 
that  the  Major  asked  the  officers  to  join  in  refusing  with 
Captam  Campbell  to  sit  as  members  of  tlie  Criminal  Court, 
but  recollect  his  saying  that  officers  were  not  to  be  tMven, 
and  believe  he  wished  them  to  concur  with  Captain  Camp- 
heirs  refusal ;"  he  also  called  it  **  an  oppressive  duty." 

Phillip  regretted  troubling  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
such  affairs,  but  "the  service  an<l  situation  of  this  colony 
rendered  it  unavoidable,''  and  thus  tliscontents  which  had 
existed  from  the  time  the  detachment  landed  still  con- 
tinued. The  docisioji  of  the  Home  Government  was  not 
sent  to  Fhillip  until  Itis  confidential  envoy  (King)  had  coa- 


ferred  with  the  authorities  at  Whitehall.  Mr.  Grenvilli 
then  wrote  (Feb.  1791)  that  the  law  officers  were  of  opinion 
that  '*  Diilitary  officers  serving  in  New  South  Wales  are 
lioond  to  perform  the  duties  of  members  of  the  Criminal 
Court  when  they  shall  be  duly  summoned  for  that  purpose," 
and  that  they  would  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  in  refus- 
^  ing  to  do  80. 

H      In  1790,  unconwscioiifl  that  the  marines  %vouId  shortly  be 

^  recalled,  Ross  set  a  baneful  example  to  the  corps  which  waB 

to  succeed  thera*    Famine  stalked  through  the  land.  Death 

was  the  penalty  for  robbery.     Phillip  himself  reported  that 

I      before  arrival  of  supplies,  *'  from  the  smallness  of  ration'* 

^K  to  which  the  settlement  was  reduced,  the  labour  of  the  j 

^  convicts  *M)ecame  what  was  little  better  than  a  cessation 

from  all  labour.''     Yet  even  then  Ross  was  disloyal  to  the 

Governor,  on  the  plea  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his 

corps. 

Phillip  was  eompeUed  to  report  (Feb*  1700),  because 
**  every  obstacle  thrown  in  our  way  is  rendered  doubly 
embarrassing  from  our  situation/'  He  encouraged  garden- 
ing in  order  to  eke  out  the  supply  of  food,  *'  A  watch,'' 
consisting  of  twelve  convicts,  was  set  to  prevent  robbery  of 
gardens,  orchards,  &c.  **  Soldiers  and  sailors,  when  stopped 
by  the  watch,  were  left  at  the  guard-house  till  next  raorn- 

■  ing,  when  if  nothing  criminal  was  laid  to  their  charge  they 
were  delivered  to  then-  proper  officers."  The  night-watch 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  Judge- Advocate,  A  soldier 
having  been  stopped  one  night  in  the  conncts'  camp,  Ross 

^   **sent  the  next  morning  to  teU  Ibii  Jtitlge-Advocate  that  lie  considered  a 
^^m  soldier's  being  stopped  when  Dot  committing  any  unlawful  net,  as  an  insalt 
^B  offered  to  the  corps»   and  that  they  vvouhl  not  suffer  themBclvea  to  be 
^B  treat-ed  in  that  manner,  or  lie  controlled  by  the  convicts,  while  they  had 
^H  bayonets  in  their  hands.     (Here  I  beg  leave  to  observe  to  Your  Lordship 
^^  that  the  last  sentence  respecting  the  Ijayoneta  was  never  mentioned  to  me 
till  this  business  was  settled.     1  should  not  have  been  induced  to  with- 
draw the  order  which  directed  the  night-wnatch  to  stop  a  soUlier  by  so 
pointed  a  raeuacCi  for  I  should  not  have  thought  it  could  tend  to  the  good 
i»     of  Hia  Majesty's  service.) 

B     The  order  was  (Ai't.  5)  : — '^  Any  soldier  or  seaman  found 

'      straggling  after  the  tap-too  lias  beat,  or  who  may  be  *  found 

m  the  convicts' '  huts,  is  to  be  detained,  and  information 

given  to  the  nearest  guard-house/'   Boss  did  not  d^ii'^  \Jsi^\i 


I  robberies  had  been  checked,  but  considered  that  Phillip* 8 
order  **had  put  the  soldiers  under  the  command  of  the 
convicts."  Phillip  withdrew  it  regarding  *^  soldiers  fonnd 
straggling — driven  to  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  an  order 
calculated  for  the  public  good."^^  Ross  found  fault  with 
others  as  well  as  with  the  Governor.  When  Phillip  reported 
the  concession  he  had  been  compelled  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  night-watchj  he  added  : — 

'*  out  of  the  sixteen  officers  remaining  for  duty  in  thy  settlement,  live 
have  been  put  under  art-est  by  their  commandant  and  are  only  doing 
duty  tiU  a  general  court-martial  can  bo  assembled  ...  a  aixth  ia 
suspended  .  ,  .  both  Adjutant  and  Quarter-mastei"  have  been  equally 
under  his  displeasiu*©,  whilst  the  Jndge-Advocattt'a  conduct  has  been 
complained  of  by  Major  Ro&a  as  Commandant  of  the  Detach mentj  and  as 
the  Lt. -Governor:  and  the  Judge-Advocate  in  his  turn  haa  represented 
hia  having  been  treated  in  such  a  manner  by  the  Lt.-Uovernor  and  by 
Captain  Campbell,  before  convicts  antt  otbera,  that  he  wished  to  resign 
hia  office." 

Fortunately  for  the  colony,  Phillip  was  highly  regarded 
in  England.  Though  it  was  long  before  the  despatch 
(June  1789)  reached  him,  he  was  informed  that  the 
obstacles  with  respect  to  trying  officers  of  the  marines  by 
court-martial  would  probably  have  been  removed  by  legis- 
lation if  *'  the  detachment  had  been  continued,  •  .  , 
but  as  it  is  so  shortly  to  be  relieved,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  further  inconvenience  will  be  experienced  during  their 
continuance  abroad,"  Their  discontent  and  desire  to  return 
had  **  led  to  the  making  arrangements  for  relieving  them.** 
A  corps  would  be  *' raised  for  that  particular  service.'* 
Three  hundred  rank  and  file,  with  a  suitable  number  of 
officers,  would  be  ready  to  embark  in  Oct,  1790.  Any 
of  the  returning  marines  w^ould  be  allowed  to  t[uit  the 
service  m  England,  or  '*  to  be  discharged  abroad  upon  the 
relief,"  and  to  settle  **in  the  country  if  they  prefer  it." 
(This  W'as  to  be  encouraged.)     If  any  of  the  detachment 

'*  The  original  order  was  dated  7th  Aug.  1789;  the  new  (9th  Nov.J 
declared  that.  not\iitbatanding  Aiticle  5,  **the  night- watuli  is  not  in 
future  to  ato{>  any  soldier  nuless  he  is  found  in  a  riot  or  coinnittting  an 
unlawful  act,  iii  which  ease  Buch  soldier  is  immediately  to  be  taken  to  the 
nearest  guard, "  Amongst  the  Reconls  is  preserved  a"  letter  from  Pliillip, 
in  reply  to  petulant  complaiuts  from  Uoas.  *'The  time  cam^ot  b«  far 
distant  when  a  legal  inquiry  can  take  place,  and  all  complaints  will  then 
be  ftttendud  to  ;  till  when  His  Majesty's  service  reqnirea  some  little  for- 
bearanoc  on  yon r  part  as  well  as  on  mine," 


"  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  enlist*  and  add  stren^dih  to  the 
new  corps,  it  will  be  by  far  the  moet  desirable  plan/*  and 
Phillip  was  empowered  **  to  offer  to  each  non-commissioned i 
officer  or  private  a  bount)^  of  three  pounds/*  and  to  the 
well-behaved,  **  after  further  service  of  five  years,  their 
discharge  and  a  suitable  quantity  of  land,"  with  imple- 
ments, seeds  J  &c.  Each  non-commissioned  officer  might 
have  one  hundred  acres,  each  private  fift}^  acres,  free  of  all 
quit-rent  for  Hve  years,  but  subject  afterwards  to  an  annual 
quit-rent  of  one  shilling  for  each  ten  acres.  (At  the  same 
time  Phillip  received  instructions  as  to  the  object  of  his 
earnest  solicitude — grants  to  free  immigrants.)  All  grants 
were  to  be  reported  within  twelve  months. 

Later  in  tbe  year  Philhp  was  informed  that  the  new- 
corps  *'  raised  to  serve  within  yom*  govt^rnment  instead  ofl 
the  marines  now  doing  duty  has  been  complete  for  some 
time  past/*  Some  had  alread3^  sailed  as  guards  in  convict 
ships,  '*  the  remainder,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Grose/'  would  shortly  embark.  The  marines  %vould  return 
under  Ross,  but  "  if  a  number  sufficient  to  compose  a  com- 
pany" should  accede,  *'you  may  recommend  any  three 
officers  •  .  .  whom  you  may  judge  to  be  most  deserv- 
ing of  His  Majesty's  favour  to  be  appointed  to  that  company 
and  to  be  incorporated  in  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  with 
the  rank  of  Captain,  Lieutenant,  and  Ensign."  PhilUp 
promptly  announced  his  intention  to  avail  himself  of  the 
permission  thus  accorded  to  him ;  and  tlie  decision  of  the 
law  officers  in  England,  that  officers  in  the  colony  were 
bound  to  officiate  in  the  Criminal  Court,  promised  to  relieve 
the  Governor  from  anxiety  on  that  point,  in  spite  of  the 
evil  example  of  Major  Ross, 

Li  July  1791  the  Secretary  of  State  (Grenville)  an- 
nounced that  Major  Grose  would  sail  in  the  Pitt  with  a 
company  of  the  new  corps,  and  before  his  arrival  (Feb. 
1792)  the  dissatisfied  Boss  had  left  with  a  detachment  of 
marines  in  H.M.S.  Gorgon.  But  he  left  one  of  the  best 
elements  of  the  marine  corps — George  Johnston—behind 
him.  In  Nov.  1791  Phillip  had  failed  to  raise  *'  a 
company  from  the  marines  to  be  annexed  to  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps,  and  I  beheve  it  failed  from  no  otber  eaw^^ 
than  the  doubts  the  men  had  as  to  reeeiViixg  aiU^  ^aJiior^^^acfc 
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&f  spirits,  and  the  feai'  of  being  obliged  to  pay  for  their 
^tationa."  Before  his  despatch  reached  England  the  able 
administrator,  Hem\y  DiindaK,  was  at  the  helm  in  Whitehall 
md  had  written  to  Phillip  (Jan.  1792)  to  praise  him  for  his 
Bxcellent  services,  to  assure  hira  of  hearty  support,  and  to 
apprise  him  that  **as  a  condition  of  enlistment  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps  had  been  promised  the  nsnal  ration 
except  spirits,  without  any  deduction  from  their  pay.  This 
will  be  explained  to  you  by  Major  Grose  on  his  arrival, 
and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  operate  as  a  strong  inducement 
to  some  of  the  marines  to  enlist  in  the  additional 
company/' 

In  April  1792  Phillip)  was  able  to  write,  **  most  of  the 
marines  who  were  selected  to  remain  until  a  sufficient  force 
arrived  for  the  service  of  this  country,  have  offered  to  enlist 
and  form  a  company  annexed  to  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps,  under  the  command  of  Capt,-Lt,  George  Johnston, 
whom  I  have  nominated  to  the  comniandl,  .  •  »  (He  is) 
in  every  respect  deserving  of  the  bounty  which  His  Majesty 
has  been  giraciously  pleased  to  authorize  me  to  bestow/' 
Thus  were  secured  for  the  colony  the  services  of  one  who 
was  to  be  the  most  effective  mstrument  in  represshig  a 
serious  rebellion,  and  a  not  less  dangerous  outbreak  of 
lawless  violence  on  the  part  of  a  Governor.  It  will  be 
leen,  however,  that  the  evil  example  set  by  Eoss  mfected 
le  new  military  corps,  was  foolishly  imitated  by  Grose, 
id  continuall}  tormented  the  colony  until  confronted  by 
the  firmness  of  Philhp's  old  friend,  Ivhig,  who  became 
rovernor  in  1800, 

Some  writers  have  suggested  doubts  whether  Phillip,  or 
his  superiors  in  England^  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the 
religious  requii'ements  of  the  colony. 

A  commission  under  the  King's  hand  was  issued  to  the 
Kev.  Eichard  Johnson  in  the  same  month  in  which  Phillip's 
commission  as  Governor  was  issued  (Oct.  1780),  and  on 
the  same  day  as  the  commiBsions  of  the  Lt.- Governor^  the 
Judge  Advocate,  and  the  Surgeon.  His  salary  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  principal  surgeon  and  other  '*  high"  officers. 

He  made  no  complaint  against  Phillip.  **  As  yet  {he  wrote 

to  Nepean   July  1788)  ever^^ thing  is,  as  you  may  easily 

suppose,  very  unsettled,  but  I  hope  in  time  om*  situation 
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will  be  rendered  more  comfortable ;  and  even  now,  all  things 
Considered,  thank  God  I  have  no  reason  to  complain.'' 

Koyal  instructions  directed  Phillip  to  **  enforce  a  due 
observance  of  religion**  and  to  "take  such  steps  for  the  due 
celebration  of  public  worship  as  circumstances  will  permit." 
When  he  sent  King  to  command  at  Norfolk  Island  he 
directed  liim  **  to  cause  the  prayers  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  read  with  all  due  solemnity  every  Sunday/' 
and  one  ought  not  lifJihtly  to  give  credit  to  aspersions 
against  a  man  so  dutiful  and  iiprirrht  as  Phillip- 
Johnson  was  acquainted  with  Wilberforce  and  was  the 
close  friend  of  the  lie  v.  John  Newton,  some  admirahle 
letters  from  whom  (to  Johnson)  are  printed  in  the 
**  Historical  Eecords  of  New  South  Wales,  Part  IL''  In  one 
of  them  he  expresses  a  hope  that  Phillip's  successor  will 
treat  Johnson  better  than  Phillip  had  treated  him. 

Though  Phillip  had  a  reputation  for  humanity,  the  law 
was  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  Executions  of  robbers  of  the 
public  stores  have  been  mentioned.  In  Nov.  1789  a, 
woman  died  on  the  scaffold  for  breaking  into  the  hut  of  al 
convict  by  day  and  stealing  ai:)parGh  It  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  prisoners  strove  to  flee  from  their 
place  of  exile.  In  Sept.  1790  five  of  them  escaped 
under  the  guidance  of  John  Tarwood.  They  took  a  small 
boat  or  punt  from  Parramatta,  and  Collins  says  (page  186) 
that  *'  they  no  doubt  pushed  dii^ectly  out  upon  that  ocean 
which,  from  the  wretched  state  of  the  boat  wherein  they 
trusted  themselves,  must  have  proved  their  grave."  ^^ 

Bryant,  a  native  of  the  west  of  England,  bred  a  fisher- 
man, and  employed  by  PhilHp  aa  Government  fisherman, 
was  more  successful  in  1791.  His  peculations  of  fish 
having  been  detected   he  was   strictly  watched,   but   still 

'*  The  compiler  of  history  here  finds  an  inatanee  of  the  difliculty 
relyitiig  on  an  isolated  passage  in  gatheriiiK  his  facta,  for  in  a  later  part  of 
Coiliiis'  work  (p.  245)  we  are  told  that  H.M.S.  Providence^  in  I7U5,  boiinctl 
from  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  driven  northward  in  her  voi^age  to  Hyduey*  toolrf 
shelter  at  Port  Stephens^  and  there  **  found  ami  received  on  board  foiii* 
white  people  (if  four  miserable,  naked,  dirty,  and  Binoke-dried  men  could 
be  ealled  white),  runaways  from  thia  settlement/'  They  told  a  mel- 
ancholy tale  of  their  aufleringa,  but  *' spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  pacific 
disposition  and  gentle  manners  of  the  natives/'  They  were  the  men 
whose  entombment  in  the  ocean  Collins  had  previously  noticed  s*  \wv- 
doabted. 
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employed,  and  although  his  intention  to  abscond  had 
leaked  out,  and  his  term  of  sentence  had,  by  his  own 
accoimt,  expired  at  the  time  (a  statement  borne  out  by 
Stockdale's  pobhshed  hst  of  prisoners),  this  expert  and 
daring  sailor,  with  his  wife  and  two  children  (one  at  the 
breast)  and  seven  male  convicts,  put  to  sea  in  March  171)1 
in  a  small  lishing-l>oat,  with  which  after  great  hardships 
he  made  his  way  to  Timor  on  the  5th  June.  Their  tale 
that  they  had  been  cast  away  at  sea  found  credence  at  first, 
but  the  behaviour  of  Bryant^s  companions  created  sus- 
picion, and  tlie  Dutch  Governor  arrested  and  handed  the 
runaways  over  to  the  captain  of  H.M.S.  Pandora,  who  with 
ninety-nine  of  the  crew  had  escaped  from  her  wreck.  The 
convicts  were  taken  to  Batavia,  where  Bryant  and  some 
others  died-  The  remainder,  of  w^Iiom  his  wife  was  one, 
w^ere  sent  to  England,  where  the  story  of  their  suflferings 
excited  pity»  and  it  was  ordered  that  they  should  be 
merely  kept  in  Newgate  until  their  original  sentences  had 
oxpu-ed.  ^^ 

Fired  by  the  exploit  of  Bryant,  in  Nov.  1791  a  band  of 
twenty  Irish  convicts,  newly  arrivetl,  determined  to  walk 
to  China:  but  they  made  so  little  progress  tliat  they  were 
apprehended  in  the  neighbourhood  in  small  parties, 
famishing  and  naked.  Another  part}^  of  Irishmen  seized  a 
boat  in  1793,  and  they  succeeded  in  steering  as  far  as 
Broken  Bay,  where  the  boat  was  found  a  few^  weeks  after- 
wards. Two  of  the  convicts  had  been  speared  by  the 
natives,  and  the  rest  fomid  their  way  back,  accidentally  or 
otherwise,  to  Farramatta,  In  Sept.  1794  there  was  a 
rumour  that  tiie  Irish  were  about  to  seize  a  boat  called  the 
Cumhi^rhfndf  bound  with  provisions  to  the  Hawkesbiiry- 
Notice  was  sent  overland  to  the  settlers  there,  and  an 
armed  long-boat  w^as  ordered  to  meet  and  protect  the 
Cumberland.  While  these  precautions  were  taken,  some 
Irish  prisoners  stole  a  six-oared  boat  from  Parramatta,  and 
escaped  to  sea.  They  could  not  rival  Bryant*s  seamanship, 
and  steered  south  instead  of  north  on  reaching  the  open 
sea.     They  imagined  that  they  were  at  Broken  Bay  when 

'*  A  flee  pardon  waa  granted  to  Mary  Bryant  «oott  afterwards.      It 
menuoned  that  she  had  "traversed  upwards  of  three  thousand  milci  by 
ffe»  in  An  open  boat.  '* 


they  were  foniicl  at  Botany  Bay*  One  being  woimded  in 
an  attempt  at  plunder,  the  rest  surrendered*  Other  Irish 
prisoners  made  similar  nnaiiccessful  attempts,  and  Collins 
I'ecorded  that  they  seemed  incapahle  of  profiting  by  experi- 
ence, always  attributing  their  failures,  not  to  their  own 
folly,  but  to  their  "  bad  luck."  Cerium  non  anwium  mutant 
qvi  trans  mare  cNrrunt. 

Such,  Phillip  wrote  (Nov.  1791),  ''is  the  ignorance  of  the 
Irish  prisoners  that  some  of  them  have  left  the  settlement 
to  go  to  China,  which  they  suppose  to  be  at  the  distance  of 
only  150  miles ;  others,  to  find  a  town  which  they  supposed 
to  be  a  few  days*  walk  to  the  northward." 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  convicts  ran  risks  in  order  to 
rtee  from  the  half-starved  settlement.  Only  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  duty  could  reconcile  the  ofiBcera  to  their  exile. 
Most  of  the  convicts  had  no  pleasure  m  good  deeds,  and 
their  main  object  was  to  escape  to  their  old  haunts. 

The  want  of  proper  records  had  prevented  Phillip  from 
knowing  at  what  date  the  sentences  of  the  prisoners  expired, 
and  though  the  power  to  remit  sentences  (sent  to  him  in  a 
despatch^'  13th  Nov.  1790)  enabled  him,  after  long  delay, 
to  surmount  some  difficulties,  it  was  not  easy  to  employ  the 
energies  of  the  emancipated.  In  March  1791,  he  reported 
that  men  who  alleged  tliat  their  sentences  had  expired ^ 
wanted  to  return  to  England,  *'  To  compel  these  people  to 
remain  may  be  attended  with  unpleasant  consequences ; 
for  they  must  be  made  to  work  if  fed  from  the  public  stores, 
and  if  permitted  to  be  their  own  masters  they  must  rob, 

for  they  have  no  other  way  to  support  themselves I 

have  no  means  of  knowing  when  the  sentences  of  any  of 
those  convicts  expire  who  came  out  in  the  first  ship.  ,  •  .'* 

Mutiny  on  the  part  of  the  convicts  provoked  stern  treat- 
ment in  voyages.  On  board  the  Albemadts  at  sea,  Lt, 
Bowen  shot  one  mutineer  (1791)  when  a  mutiny  was  in  full 
career — coerced  the  others,  and  caused  one  to  be  hanged  at 
the  foreyard-arm,  '*  with  unanimous  approbation  of  Lt. 
Young,  the  master,  officers,  surgeon,  sergeant,  and  every 
f>ther  person  lielonging  to  the  ship,  and  soon  after  Lyons 

'•A  despatch  from  Phillip,  5th  Xov.  1701,  shows  that  GrenvilWn  tftrdy 
despatch  of  Nov.  1790|  was  not  received  hy  Phillip  until  the  22nd  Se\it. 
1791. 


shared  the  same  fate,  and  four  or  five  others  were  severely 
flogged. ^^  This  was  but  one  of  many  cases  io  which  actual 
or  suspected  mutiny  induced  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
guards,  who  knew  that  then*  own  fate  would  be  sealed  if 
the  convicts  should  gain  the  upper  hand. 

The  reason  aheged  for  the  absence  of  proof  of  the  terms 
of  sentence  of  prisoners  sent  by  the  first  fleet  was  the 
unsatisfactory  one  that  the  masters  of  the  transport- ships 
had  left  the  lists  with  the  shipowners  in  England.  The 
claimants  of  freedom  were  told  to  wait  for  accounts  from 
England,  but  one  of  them  was  so  indignant  at  the  continu- 
ance of  his  terra  that  he  railed  in  presence  of  the  Governor, 
was  tried  for  disrespect,  and  sentenced  to  600  lashes  and  to 
wear  irons  for  six  months.  At  a  later  date  (July  1791) 
the  convicts  whose  sentences  had  expired  were  collected 
and  informed  that  those  who  wished  to  become  settlers 
should  be  encouraged ;  those  who  declined  to  settle  would 
have  to  labour  for  their  provisions,  while  though  no  obstacle 
would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  those  who  wished  to  return 
to  England,  the  Government  would  afford  them  no  assist- 
ance. The  wish  to  return  to  their  friends  was  general,  a 
few*  only  wishing  to  become  settlers,  and  none  engaging  to 
work.  One  man  who  had  been  most  useful  in  the  erection 
of  various  buildings  was,  in  1790,  declared  free,  absolutely, 
tW'O years  before  his  sentence  had  expired;  but  the  priulent 
Phillip  made  an  agreement  with  him  tbat  he  should  work 
two  years  longer  in  the  colony,  food  and  clothing  being 
supplied  to  him.  To  mark  the  contrast  between  good  and 
bad  conduct,  this  grace  ^vas  conferred  at  a  time  when  two 
other  convicts  were  executed  for  repeated  crimes. 

In  Jan.  1792  it  was  falsely  rumoured  that  Phillip  was 
about  to  seize  the  corn  in  i)rivate  hands^  whereupon  he 
notified  that  the  settlers  who  had  maize  or  other  grain  for 
which  they  had  no  secure  storage-room,  might  send  it 
to  the  public  store,  and  withdraw  it  as  they  required  ;  and, 

"*  After  Buppresflian  of  the  mutiny  the  AlhfmarJe  (4th  Jlay)  touched  lit 
St.  Jago,  where  P.  G.  King  in  the  OorfjoH  hatl  touched.  King  infonned 
SiMJretary  Nepean  of  the  fact  thua:  —  "It  seema  the  convicta  on  Ijoard  the 
Albemarle  rose,  with  tlie  intention  of  running  away  with  the  ship  to 
America.  Mr.  Young  very  properly  hmi^  two  of  the  ringleaders,  and  I 
behBve  a  third  was  shot  in  the  inaitrrection."  Governor  Phillip  after- 
wards  highly  coimiwnded.  YoiiDgs  conduct. 
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further,  that  the  right  of  every  man,  free  or  bozid,  to  his 
crop,  was  secured  by  the  hiw  ;  while  at  the  name  time  a 
fair  market  price  would  be  given  by  the  government  for 
provigions. 

To  guard  against  losses  of  cattle  Phillip  employed 
I  convicts  in  enclosing  ground  at  Parramatta, 

In  Nov.  1791  Phillip  was  constrained  to  assemble  the 
I  newly-arrived  convicts,  and  declare  that  riinawajs  would  be 
fired  upon,  and  that  recaptured  prisoners  would  be  put  on  a 
desolate  place  or  chained  together  and  fed  on  bread  and 
water,  until  their  sentences  of  transportation  had  exph'ed. 
Fiu^ther,  as  there  were  rumours  that  the  stores  were  to  he 
attacked,  he  promised  instant  death  to  every  one  taken  in 
the  attempt;  while  at  the  same  time  he  displayed  clemency 
for  past  misdeeds.  In  Dee.  1791  the  convicts  at  Parra- 
matta,  disliking  the  regulation  that  tbeir  food  should  be 
issued  daily,  "  met  in  rather  a  tumultuous  manner  before 
the  Governor's  liause  at  Parramatta''  to  request  that  thts 
provisions  shoidd  be  issued  on  Saturdays.  The  Governor 
dispersed  them  without  granting  their  request,  and  as 
murmurs  were  heard  m  the  crowd,  with  confused  threats  to 
obtain  otherwise  what  was  refused  to  entreaty,  he  told  them 
that  they  were  led  by  eight  or  ten  designing  men,  whose 
names  he  knew,  and  that  on  any  open  discontent  he  would 
make  immediate  examples  of  them.  This  first  public  meet- 
ing unconvened  by  authority  in  Australia  promised  implicit 
obedience  to  orders,  and  was  dismissed.  Tlie  meeting  was 
ascribed  by  Collins  to  the  spirit  of  villamy  lately  imported 
by  the  new-comers  from  England  and  Ireland.  Phillip 
issued  a  lu^oclamation  declaring  that  in  case  of  riot  or 
disturbance,  every  convict  seen  out  of  his  hut  at  night,  or 
during  hours  of  rest  from  labour,  or  absent  from  his  labour 
during  working  hours,  should  be  deemed  to  be  aiding  and 
assisting  the  rioters,  and  be  punished  accordingly.  Meet- 
ings of  tlie  convicts  were  strictly  forbidden,  and  all 
complaints  were  to  be  made  through  the  superintendents. 

Towards  the  end  of  1792  some  sailors  who  left  some  of 
the  vessels  in  the  harbour  were  enlisted  in  the  New  South 
Wales  Coi^ps,  and  also  several  **  convicts  of  good  character, 
to  complete  the  company  formed  from  the  marines  under 
Captain   Johnston."      In   Oct,   1793   couditiouftX  ^i3kxto[v^ 


were  given  to  twenty- three  convicts  thus  enlisted.  Attend- 
ance of  convicts  at  Divine  service  was  enfoi'ced  ;  in  summer 
when  the  heat  was  gi*eat,  and  the  want  of  a  buildiofL!;  made 
ont-door  service  oppressive,  **  the  church-call  was  lieaten" 
at  a  quarter  to  six  in  the  morning ;  and  the  Rev*  Mr, 
Johnson  preached  '*  wherever  he  could  find  a  shady  spot." 
Eemission  of  sentence  was  given  without  much  delay  where 
Phillip  thought  it  consistent  with  the  puhhc  interest. 
Barrington,  a  convict  who  arrived  in  Sept.  1791,  was  con- 
ditionally emancipated  m  Nov.  1792,  and  received  at  the 
same  time  a  grant  of  thirty  acres  of  laud  near  Parramatta. 
He  had,  as  a  pickpockets  plied  his  roguery  in  fashionable 
assembhes  in  Dublin.  Hia  exemplary  conduct  when  trans- 
ported speedily  earned  a  pardon,  and  he  behaved  well  after- 
wards. He  was  a  constable  for  some  time,  and  in  1796 
Governor  Hunter  gave  him  a  free  pardon  and  made  him  a 
superintendent  of  convicts.  A  *'  History  of  New  South 
Wales/'  dedicated  grandiloquently  to  the  Kiug»  was  pub- 
lished in  his  name,  but  he  disclaimed  the  authorship,  and 
it  is  probable  that  his  name  was  used  to  excite  curiosity 
and  attract  buyers.  There  is  notiiiug  original  in  the  work, 
which  is  a  mere  cojiy  of  other  publications,^^  In  IBOO  he 
resigned  because  of  infirmity,  and  received  a  pension.  He 
died  in  1B04. 

Amongst  the  chronicles  of  the  early  days  the  report  of 
the  finding  of  a  gold-mine  by  a  convict  named  Daly  deserves 
notice,  if  only  to  show  how  a  stupid  report  will  sometimes 
hold  its  ground.  Even  in  recent  times  persons  have  been 
known  to  assert  gravely  that  as  gold  lias  been  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  colony,  it  is  likely  that  Daly  may  have 
found  it  at  Sydney.  That  the  geological  conditions  are 
adverse  to  the  idea  matters  not  to  such  people.  They  are 
of  the  tribe  of  fools  and  fanatics  who  believed  in  England 
in  187  li  that  Or  ton  was  Sir  Roger  Tich  borne.  Not  even  the 
confession  of  a  criminal  can  tear  their  deception  from 
them.^  Daly  in  Aug,  1788  made,  from  a  guinea  and  a 
brass  Imckle,  some  specimens  of  gold  which  he  Haid  he  had 
found  '*  down  the  harbour,**  An  officer  was  sent  with  him 
to  see   the   spot.      When  Daly  found   further   deception 


**  Sfipm,  p,  51  w,       ^  la  1894  the  man  Orton  confeaaed  Mb  roguery. 


impossible  he  showed  the  remains  of  the  guinea  and  buckle 

and  confessed  that  he  bad  resorted  to  this  sham  discovery 

in  order  to  extort  vahuibles  from  the  officers  of  two  ships 

then  in  the  harboor.      He  was  punis=>hed  with  100  lashes 

ji     and  sentenced  *'to  wear  a  canvas  frock  with  the  letter  *E' 

^■cut  and  sewn  upon  it,  to  distinguish  him  more  particularly 

Pfrom  others  as  a  rogue/'    Four  montlis  afterwards  the  poor 

wretch  was  executed   for  housebreaking;    and  one  of  the 

receivers  of  the  stolen  goods,  a  woman,  was  sentenced  to 

have  her  hair  cut  and  to  wear  a  canvas  frock  on  which  the 

letters  **R,S,G/'  (receiver  of  stolen  *:,^oods)  were  painted  in 

large  characters.      So  quaint  were  the  devices  with  which 

Phillip  fought  his  battle  among  his  curious  sulrjects. 

The  stnigf^le  to  extort  food  from  the  soil  has  already  l)een 

adverted  to  as  one  of  Phillip's  principal  cares.     One  James 

Base,  the  first  freed  settter,  declared  in  March  171^1  that 

he  would  reUnquish  all  claim  on  the  Government  provisions 

and  support  himself  on  his  own  farm,    Phillip  granted  him 

j^**  thirty  acres  in  the  situation  which  he  then  occupied." 

^■Two  months  afterwards  it  was  rumoured  that  Kuse  was 

"starving,  and  the  Governor  offered  him  some  salt  provisions, 

hut  Euse  declined  them  and  proved  that  he  was  setting  not 

only  a  good  but  a  successful  example;  though  it  is  painful 

Ko  iind  that  bis  farm  (Experiment  Farm,  as  it  was  called) 
;as  sold  in  1793  in  consequence  of  the  failm^e  of  a  crop.  In 
794  he  settled  at  the  Hawkesbury. 
Phillip  impressed  upon  every  Secretary  of  State  the 
.jrgent  necessity  of  procuring  free  settlers.  He  did  not^ 
like  one  of  his  successors,  Macquarie,  contemplate  the 
formation  of  a  virtuous  community  by  emancipating  con- 
victs, by  making  them  magistrates  to  administer  the  laws 
they  had  been  condemned  for  breaking,  and  by  inviting 
them  to  his  table.  During  Pliilliii^s  sojourn  tliere  were 
several  Secretaries  of  State — Lord  Sydney :  W.  W.  (after- 
w^ards  Lord)  Grenville;  iind  Henrv  Dundas,  afterwards 
J.ord  Melville.^^ 

It  may  be  cctnvenieDt  to  record  some  of  the  changes.  In  1 782  the 
coloniea  were  under  the  control  of  '*  the  Office  of  Plantations/'  a  bmnch  of 
[the  Hom«  Department.  In  1793,  at  the  conmien€etnent  of  the  f'Vencb  war» 
Ltbe  Home  Department  managed  war  affairH,  In  \194  a  Print'iipal  Secretary 
Jbr  War  was  appointed,  and  the  bualnesa  of  the  culoniea  wa.a  Itw&fei^iTTfcC^  \a> 
liim,  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonml  and  War  Depart metit,      T\v\&  a,Ttasv^^ 


Confident  in  the  future,  he  **did  not  doubt  (July  1788) 
that  the  country  would  prove  the  most  valuable  acquisition 
Great  Britain  ever  made;  at  the  same  time  no  country 
offers  less  assistance  than  this  does,  nor  do  I  think  any 
country  could  be  more  disadvantageously  placed  with 
respect  to  support  from  the  mother  countr}^  on  which  for 
a  few  years  we  must  entu'ely  depend/'  Fifty  farmers 
would  do  more  in  one  year  than  a  thousand  convicts  in 
producing  food. 

The  free  settlers  for  whom  Phillip  had  sighed  did  not 
arrive  during  his  term  of  office,  but  as  they  were  sent  out 
in  response  to  his  entreaties,  their  landing  may  properly  be 
mentioned  in  the  record  of  his  services. 

On  the  15th  Jan.  1793  a  ship  was  sighted,  and  at  night 
**  a  large  fire  for  tlie  information  of  tbe  stranger  was  lighted 
at  the  South  Head.*'  She  was  the  Brflona,  with  stores  and 
provisions,  a  few  female  convicts,  and  five  free  settlers  with 
their  families.  It  does  not  seem  that  general  information 
had  induced  them  to  immigrate,  for  four  of  the  new  settlers 
had,  in  the  Shins  and  Ladp  Juliana,  visited  Sydney  before. 
On  this  occasion  the  English  Goveniment  paid  their  passage- 
money,  gave  them  implements,  gnaranteed  to  them  two 
years'  provisions,  and  assigned  to  them  convict  labour  free 
of  expense,  with  one  year's  clothing  and  two  years*  rations 
for  each  convict  so  assigned, 

Man  is  gregarious,  even  when  pecuniary  profit  might 
prompt  him  to  separate  from  crowds,  and  the  new  settlers^ 
clung  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  and  Parramatta 
instead  of  selecting  their  farms  at  tbe  Hawkesbury,  They 
called  their  selection  **  Liberty  Plains/'  only  one  convict 


I'ment  lasted  until  1854,  when  exigencies  of  war  caused  the  creation  of 
separate  War  Department,  and  the  Colouial  IkspartnieMt  had  also  it« 
Frmcipal  Secretary  uf  State.  Phillip's  corn  Bp>ndent  (until  5th  June  1789) 
was  Lf>rd  Sydni^Vj  who  Mas  succeeded  by  Mr.  iirenville,  who  gave  way  to 
Mr*  Dundaa  in  1 79-.  The  Duke  of  Portland  liekl  th«  seals  for  a  short 
time  (1794),  ^>ut  in  17?)5  ilr.  Dundft-B  (strongly  entreated)  reaunicd  ihera  as 
Secrctaiy  for  tlie  Colonics  and  War.      He  was  succeeded  in  180 J  by  Lord 

[Bobwrt.     In   IH04  Lord  Camden,  in  1805  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  ISllO  Mr. 

Wintlhani,  in  1HU7  Lord  Caatlereagb,  m  I8i>9  the  Karl  of  Liverpool,  auc- 

cessively  held  the  oliiee.     In  1812  Earl  Bat  hurst  accepted  it,  and  held  it 

until  18*27,  wlitn  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Uoderieh. 

'^  The  liellvnti   settlers  are  in  **  situations  of  their  own  choosing." — 

Despatch  from  GroBe.     Cj\  ^wpra,  p.  43  and  «» 


settler  being  permitted  to  select  with  them.  It  was  but  a 
few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Sydney,  in  the  direction  of 
Parraniatta.  One  hundred  and  twenty  acres  were  f^iven  to 
Thomas  Kose,  a  farmer,  from  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  who 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  four  children.  To  two 
other  married  men  eif^dity  acres,  to  the  single  men  sixty, 
were  granted,  while  the  convict  settler  was  content  with 
thh^ty.  The  Bdlona,  although  she  arrived  after  Philhp'a 
departure,  brought  answers  to  his  despatches^  aud  conveyed 
permission  to  grant  lands  to  officers,  which  permission  was 
at  once  acted  upon  liy  Grose  at  Parramatta,  the  Kangaroo 
Ground,  and  other  places. 

The  results  of  cultivation  at  these  places  were  not 
encouraging,  and  agricultural  settlement  gravitated  to  the 
Hawkesbury, 

When,  after  Phillip's  departure,  Lt.*  Governor  Grose  availed 
himself  of  the  newly-received  permission  to  grant  lands  to 
officers  in  the  army  and  navj^  he  introduced  at  the  same 
time  a  pernicious  principle.  Collins  (p.  268)  narrates  and 
applauds  the  fact  that  the  officers,  **  not  being  restrained 
from  paying  for  labour  with  spirits^  got  a  great  deal  of 
work  done  at  their  several  farms  (on  those  days  when  the 
con\"icts  did  not  work  for  the  public)  by  hiring  the  different 
gangs,"  Thus  was  annihilated  the  prudent  system  under 
whicli  Phillip  at  Sydney,  and,  under  his  orders,  King  at 
Norfolk  Island,  had  striven  to  keep  the  convicts  sober. 
Thus  also  was  begotten  the  craving  for  profit  by  the  sale  of 
liquor,  which  corrupted  so  many  officers  in  the  times  of 
Grose  and  Hunter,  and  the  repression  of  which  caused  so 
much  ill-feeluig  under  Governor  King, 

As  early  as  Nov.  171)1  Phillip  suggested  the  imposition  of 
a  duty  on  spirits,  which  King  afterwards  imposed.  ''  The 
landing  of  spirits  (Phillip  wrote)  without  having  a  permit 
has  been  prohibited  in  the  Port  Orders  .  .  .  but  if 
some  duty  was  laid  on  all  spirits  landed  in  the  settlement 
it  would  more  effectively  answer  the  purpose.  The  duties 
Bo  collected  would  of  course  be  apphed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Crowii.'^ 

Phillip  had  not  been  unwilling  to  study  the  comfort  of 
the  officers  so  far  as  it  was  compatible  with  the  diligent 
discharge  of  their  duties  an^  proper  care  lot  ttie  xsioit^^^i 


the  con\dcts»  It  had  heen  found  that  persons  arriving  with 
goods  of  which  there  was  a  scarcity  in  Sydney,  demanded 
exorbitant  prices  for  their  wares.  He  had  represented  the 
matter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Bellona  con- 
sequently carried  wme,  spirits,  and  other  articles  to  he 
distributed  to  officers,  civil  and  military,  at  prime  cost."'^ 

The  rough  method  of  fixing;  the  price  at  which  importers 
might  sell  their  goods  was  for  many  years  the  only  method 
hy  which  the  **  shameful  impositions'*  of  which  officers  com- 
plained were  resisted.  It  naturally  created  antagonism 
between  the  importer  and  the  Governor  who  regulated  the 
price,  Phillip  was  often  consulted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  after  his  return  to  England,  and  the  government 
6tore  which  Governor  Iving,  in  concert  with  the  Enghsh 
authorities,  established  in  after  years  may  not  unfairly  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  counsels  of  Phillip,  as  to  whose 
retirement  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

From  the  iirst  he  received  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
government-  In  June  1789  they  informed  him  of  Hk 
Majesty's  approval  of  his  *' conduct  in  the  arduous  and 
important  service  committed  to  his  care/'  of  his  success  in 
encouraging  marriages,  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  his 
abnormal  subject b.  Tlie  despatches  to  him  were  friendly 
and  conlidential.  In  17110  his  liealth  was  seriou.sly  affected. 
In  Juno  1791  he  requested  permission  to  return  to  England. 
**  A  complaint  in  his  side,"  afflicting  for  more  than  two 
years,  **  at  times  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to  attend  to  | 
the  chai'ge  (of  governing)  in  the  manner  I  wish,  and 
the  state  of  the  colony  ret|iiire8.*'  He  **  would  wish  to 
return"  if  he  should  recover  his  health,  and  therefore  only 
sought  for  '*  leave  of  absence/'  But  in  Nov.  1791  he  asked 
'*  permission  to  resign  the  government,*'  that  he  might  gc* 
to  England  for  the  relief  from  his  ailment s»  In  March  1792 
his  application  was  repeated , 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  loth  to  lose  his  services*  The 
Colonial  Office  knew  what  did  not  meet  the  public  eye,  and 
what  Collins,  the  Judge-Advocate,  abstained  from  publish- 
xng  in  1798,  although  well  ac(|uainted  with  the  facts.  The 
obstructions  thrown  in  the  (rovernor's  way  by  Major  Robb 
anA  some  of  the  officers  as  to  the  control  of  convicts  and 
**  CollmB»  V*  -Q2* 


the  administratioii  of  the  law,  \Yere  such  as  only  a  raan  of 
ability,  tact,  and  resolution  could  be  expected  to  oveiTome. 
Lord  Sydney  wrote  to  Sh*  Evan  Nepean  (Dec,  171)0),  as 
to  the  situution  of  ''  our  fi*ieiid  Phillip."  Mr.  Grenville 
wrote  earnestly  to  Phillip  (Feb,  1791)  to  express  his  hope 
that  he  would  arrange  to  go%^ern  *'  for  a  short  time  longer/' 
Mr.  Dumlaa  showed  similar  conliJence  in  1792.  He 
congratulated  Philiipon  his  excellent  services,  and  entrusted 
^him  with  uncontrolled  discretion  as  to  f^'antiiig  lands  and 
assigning  convict  servants.  But  Phillip  did  not  think 
himself  lit  to  govern  i>roperty.  A  few  days  before  he  sailed 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  King : — *'  My  ill  state  of  health  obhges 
me  to  return  to  England/*  Afti^r  his  return  a  disintdiuation 
to  part  with  his  services  is  shown  by  a  letter  from  himself 
to  Mr,  Dundas  (iiHrd  Jul}^  1793),  representing  that  on  the 
ground  of  ill-heaUh  he  was  compelled  to  ask  to  be  ''  per- 
mitted to  resign  the  government  of  New  Soutli  Wales." 
To  the  last  Dundas  **  lamented''  the  ill-health  which 
deprived  the  Crown  of  Phillip's  services*  Others  sought  for 
the  appomtment.  In  Oct.  1793,  Captain  Hunter,  late  of 
H.M.S.  Siriiu,  applied,  and  Lord  Howe  on  the  following 
day  recommended  him  for  it.  When  Phillip  was  consulted, 
the  suggested  (2lUh  Oct.)  his  old  comrade  P.  G.  King  as  the 
f  person  ''most  likely  to  answer  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  present  state  of  thtj  colony.'*  But  Hunter's 
intiuential  supporters  prevailed. 

Before  Phillip  sailed  for  England  he  sent  thither  an 
accm*ate  account  of  the  land  in  cultivation,  and  it  is  proper 
to  present  a  summary  of  it.  At  Parramatta  the  Crown  had 
^16}  acres  cultivated,  308  of  them  in  maize.  At  Toongabbe 
the  Crown  had  696^,  of  wliii^h  ^^)ll  were  in  mai^e.  In 
I  private  hands  tliere  were  ti90|  acres  ui  cultivation,  mostly 
'  in  maize  ;  of  the  total  of  1703  acres  cultivated,  there  being 
110  less  than  11864  in  maize,  and  2081  in  wheat.  The 
farms  were  at  and  near  Parramatta,  Prospect,  the  Ponds, 
the  Field  of  Mars,  and  the  Eastern  Farms,  all  of  which 
places  were  situated  near  Parramatta,  or  on  a  way  leading 
to  it  from  Sydnej'.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  tljat  Phillip 
had  planted  in  his  Parramatta  garden  three  acres  of  vines. 
The  number  of  settlers  was  sixty-seven,  hut  of  these  orvl^ 
one  (James  Paxse)  began  to  cultivate  on  Vv^  o^'iti  ^^^oxxjo^ 


before  July  1791.     Phillip,  anticipating  a  new  era  in  which 
the  colony  worild  be  self-sustaining,  felt  jiistified  in  believingj 
that  he  left  the  colony  safe  from  starvation. 

The  Uve  stock  taken  to  the  colony  encountered  terrible! 
risks  on  the  voyage.  Out  of  119  cows  embarked  from 
various  ports,  only  28  T;ver6  safely  landed ;  hut  the  public 
stock  (as  it  was  called)  amounted  in  Dec.  1792  to  3  hulls, 
15  cows,  5  calves,  11  horses,  105  sheep,  43  pigs,  and  a 
number  of  goats.  To  each  emancipated  settler,  to  each 
marine  settler,  and  each  settler  from  the  Sirius^  Phillip 
gave  one  ewe^  and  she-goats  as  they  could  be  spared, . 
beggmg  the  recipients  to  cherish  them, 

Bushrangiiig,  or  robbing  in  the  bush,  could  grow  to  no  I 
great  dimensions  while  the  inhabited  territory  was  small ; 
but  garden  robberies  were  frequent ;  and  the  early  annals 
teem  with  notices  of  Caesar,  a  convict  black  (not  Australian), 
who  absconded  with  a  musket  in  May  1789,  was  appre- 
hended, confined  in  fetters  on  Garden  Island,  escaped 
thence  with  a  boat  and  provisions,  was  wounded  by  the 
natives,  cured  in  hospital,  and  sent  to  the  more  confined 
sphere  of  Norfolk  Island  with  a  pardon,  but  returned  sub- 
sequently only  to  pursue  his  old  career,  and  to  be  shot  in 
the  bush  in  179G,  having;  given,  according  to  Collins,  morej 
troulde  than  any  other  convict  in  the  settlement. 

The  population  at  Phillip's  depart  me  is  usually  estimated  | 
at  about  3500  in  New  South  Wales,  and  880  in  Norfolk  j 
Islajid,  bat  no  accurate  census  was  made  at  the  time-  As  j 
the  currency  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Batavia  (to 
both  of  which  the  colony  resorted  for  supplies)  consisted  of 
dollars,  dollars  became,  practically,  for  some  time  the  cola , 
used  in  Sydney. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  sperm-whale  fishing  was 
commenced  during  Phillip*s  government.  The  ship  Britan' 
niii,  belonging  to  Messrs,  Hamuel  Enderby  and  Sons,  carried 
convicts  to  New  South  Wales  in  17H1.  The  master,  Thomas 
Melville,  saw  whales  not  far  from  Port  Jackson.  He 
revealed  the  secret  to  Phillip,  imploring  that  he  might  be 
exempt  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  convicts  to 
^Norfolk  Island  as  had  been  intended.  The  Governor 
sfinjmthized  ;  Captain  P.  G.  Khig  (recently  returned  from 
England  in  ILM,H*  Gorgon)  warmly  co-operated.     Within 


twelve  days  of  her  arrival  tlie  Britannia  went  whaling,  and 
in  fifteen  days  returned  to  Sydney  with  oil*  Other  vessels 
followed  her  example. 

Thus,  under  the  ministry  of  Pitt,  and  the  guidance  of  the 
first  Governor  of  the  colony^  was  the  foundation  laid  for 
the  fortunes  of  the  English  in  the  Great  South  Land.      The 

I^eedwas  sown  in  dishonour  in  one  senHe,  hut  the  plant  has 
Igrow^n  to  honour.  Crime  was  not  confined  to  the  convicts 
teent  to  New  South  Wales.  The  contaminating  source  was, 
Wter  allj  in  the  motlier  country  ;  and  if  the  finger  of  scorn 
he  not  raised  except  by  those  wlio  are  pure,  it  never  can  be 
ijraised  at  all.  Phillip,  the  right  band,  selected  for  the  work  as 
^■Wolfe  had  been  selected  to  wrest  Canada  from  the  French, 
fl^-eturned  to  England  and  received  a  pension  **iu  considera- 
tion of  hin  meritoriouB  services."  His  name  will  vainly  be 
sought  ill  many  biographies  piibliahed  in  England ;  but 
must  ever  live  in  Australia,  as  that  of  an  upright  English 
sailor,  born  to  govern :  gentle  and  yet  just,  cautious  and 
3'et  decided  ;  shrinking  from  no  responsibility  in  the  hour 
of  need,  and  spending  himself  cheerfully  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  By  cessation  of  toil,  or  change  of  air,  his  life 
seems  to  have  been  prolonged,  but  he  was  ever  weak.^^  He 
lived  until  1814,  dying  then  in  his  77th  year. 

At  Phillip's  departure  (Dec.  1792)  the  government  devolved 
upon  ilajor  Francis  Grose,  commandant  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps,  who  had  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  1792, 
hearing  a  commission  as  Lt* -Governor*    The  latter  appoint- 
ment being  incidental  to  the  former,  it  is  not  surprising 
I     that  the  peculiai*  qualities  which  lit  a  man  for  the  office 
^■pf  Governor  were  wanting  in  Grose/'^'^ 
IP    On  the  11th  Dec,  1792,  Phillip  had  sailed  in  the  ship 
Atlantic,  and  the  following  month  Grose  found   that  he 

-♦  In  Supt.   180S,  his  old  fdeiid  King,  U\  luinsDlf,  visiteLl    PhiUip    at 

Siih,  and  wrot*  to  hia  son  : — '*  I  foLind  Admiral  PliiUip  niiicli  better  than 

[  ocidd  possibly  expect  from  tlie  reports  I  liatl  heard,  although  he  is  quite 

k  cripple,  Imving  lost  the  entire  uee  of  his  right  aide;  but  his  intellectB 

re  very  good,  and  bis  apirita  are  what  they  idways  were/'     Kiag  bimself 

iieda  few  days  after  writing  thua  nbont  his  old  eomnvde  and  patron, 

^  In  answer  to  a  complaint  nmde  by  (Frose  in  Oct.  1792  that  the  rations 

sued  to  his  corps  were  '*  reduced  uuil  uiiwliolesome,"  Phillip  wrote  : — **  I 

ot  acquieace  with  you"  in  ibiiiking  the  ration  imwholesouiie.       '*I  see 

'  day  at  my  own  table." 
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could  not  govern,  as  Phillip  had  governed,  in  his  own 
person.  The  settlements  at  Toongabbe,  and  near  Parra- 
matta,  engrossed  much  of  Phillip's  time ;  but,  we  are  told, 
'*  with  miiuite  fatigne  to  his  Excellency/*  Grose  "thought 
it  absolutely  necessary"  (Jan,  1793)  that  there  should  be  a 
resident  at  Parramatta  to  enforce  personally  the  execution 
of  his  orders,  and  be  at  all  times  ready  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  the  settlers.  This  trunt  was  conferred  upon  John 
Macarthur.  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corjis,  But  it  was  not 
at  the  outlying  station  only  that  the  gown  yielded  to  the 
sword.  Grose  imagined  that,  as  he  was  a  soldier,  his  mode 
of  government  ought  to  he  military.  In  Phillip's  time  the 
civil  magistrates  adjudicated,  reporting  to  the  Governor, 
Grose,  besides  issuing  an  order  (when  he  was  sworn  in)  io 
the  effect  that  '*all  orders  given  by  the  captain,  who  com- 
mands at  Parramatta,  respectmg  the  convicts  stationed 
there  are  to  be  obeyed;'*  followed  it  up  in  a  few  days  with 
an  order  that  "all  inquiries  by  the  civil  magistrates  are  in 
future  to  be  dispensed  with,  until  the  Lt,«Governor  has 
given  directions  on  the  subject/'  This  deposition  of  law 
was  fruitful  of  evil.  Respect  for  law  being  abandoned, 
there  is  in  human  government  no  security. 

"  Take  but  degree  away,  imtutie  that  string, 
And  hiirk  !  what  rUscord  follows. 


Then  everything  includea  itself  m  power, 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite.  ** 

In  communities  of  Englishmen  especially,  respect  for 
and  obedience  to  law,  as  they  are  the  most  trustworthy 
supports,  can  the  least  be  dispensed  with.  An  able  officer 
has  remarked  that,  as  the  English  soldier  is  the  most 
manful  in  respect  for  discipline  while  it  is  maintained,  so 
is  be  the  most  migovernable  of  men  when  discipline  is 
abandoned. 

The  government  of  Grose  rapidly  degenerated  in  the 
direction  which  Sbakspeare  marked  out.  A  passion  for 
drinking  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  among  the  convict 
population,  drawn  as  they  were  from  the  ranks  of  the 
riotous ;  but  it  spread  amongst  the  settlers.  The  Govem- 
Jiient  offered  five  shillings  per  bushel  for  maize,  but  the 
grower  preferred  disposing  of  it  for  spirits.     **  While  spirits 


I 


were  to  be  had/*  writes  Collins  (an  eye-witness),  **  those 
who  did  any  extra  labour  refused  to  be  paid  iu  money,  or 
any  other  article  than  spirits,  which  were  now  (Dec.  1793), 
from  then*  aeareity  sold  at  six  shillings  per  bottle/*  *'0n 
Christmas  Day  (1793)  the  Kev.  Mr.  Johnson  preached  to 
between  thirty  and  forty  persons  only,  though  on  a  iirovisiou 
day  some  four  or  five  hundred  heads  were  seen  waiting 
round  the  storehouse  doors.  The  evening  produced  a 
watchhouse  full  of  prisoners/* 

The  soldiers  did  not  escape  degradation.  Some  of  them 
plotted  to  abscond  with  a  boat.  Two  were  arrested,  and 
two  others  (one  a  corporal)  deserted  immediately  with  their 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  commenced  to  rob  the  settlers. 
These  men  Nvere  captured  and  tried,  not  for  desertion,  but 
for  absenting  themselves  without  leave  ;  a  course  imputed 
to  the  humanit}^  of  Grose. 

An  observant  critic  will  see  m  the  comment  of  Collins 
much  matter  for  reflection : — 

"  Thia  desertion  ami  the  iliaaffeLtion  cjf  those  who  me^-ut  to  take  off  a 
long  boat  was  the  more  iinaceouiitahle  aa  the  coiuiimiitiiug  officer  had 
iinifonnly  treated  them  with  every  indulgence,  putting  it  entirely  out  of 
their  power  to  eonipkiiu  on  that  heu,d.  Spirits  aud  other  comforts  had 
been  procured  for  them  ;  he  had  diatinguiahed  them  from  convicta  in  the 
ration  of  provisions;  he  had  allowed  them  to  huild  themselves  comfortable 
huts,  permitting  them  wdiile  so  employed  the  nse  of  the  public  boats.  He 
had  indulged  them  with  women ;  and,  in  a  word,  had  never  refused  any  of 
them  a  request  which  did  not  militate  agaiuet  the  rules  of  the  service,  or 
of  the  discipline  which  he  had  laid  down  for  the  New  South  Wale^  Corps. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  to  prevent  those  inclnlgencies  from  falling  into 
contempt  J  they  were  caiintorhakncetl  by  the  certah^ty  of  being  withdrawn 
when  abused.'' 

That  a  corps  so  indulged  should  set  an  example  of 
dehauchery  was,  humanly  speaking,  a  certainty ;  and  the 
result  was  what  might  have  been  expected.  Convict  women 
were  assigned  to,  and  became  open  paramours  of,  the  more 
reckless  amongst  oflicers  anil  others ;  and  the  task  of 
rearing  a  family  imbued  with  moral  feelings  became  dreary 
if  not  hopeless.  Yet  to  the  honour  of  our  race  it  may 
be  asserted  that  it  was  manfully  undertaken  and  carried 
out  with  signal  success  in  some  cases.  Notably  John 
Macarthnr  and  his  wife  were  patterns  of  a  better  life 
amidst  the  immoralities  of  the  thne.  The  convicts  who 
had  been  enhsted  in  the  New  South  "Wales  CoY\>'dk  ^\i.  Xis^i 


fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  declining  standard ;  and  the 
consefinencBB  of  Grose's  incompetency  were  visited  upon 
the  community  in  the  days  of  Jiis  successors. 

When  Mr,  l)undaB»  iii  response  to  Phillip's  despatches, 
authorized  (lUh  July  170*2)  the  granting  of  lands  to 
superior  officers,  he  attached  conditions  to  which  Grose 
had  not  resolution  to  adhere.  The  grants  ^vere  to  he  made 
with  a  view,  ^*  not  to  temporary,  l)nt  to  an  estahlislied 
settlement  thereon/*  and  to  comprehend  *'  sucli  portions  of 
land,  aiul  in  such  situations  as  would  he  suitable  for  a  bf/nd 
tide  settler,  should  it  ever  come  into  the  bands  of  such 
a  person."  There  was  always  a  wide  distinction  drawn  at 
the  Colonial  Office  between  the  advantages  as  to  land  and 
labour  offered  to  free  settlers  and  those  offered  to  the  public 
officers,  civil  or  mihtary ;  and  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
latter  to  become  ordinary  settlers,  no  advantage  was  with- 
held from  them  in  such  a  capacity.  Mr,  Ihmdas  (June 
L79S),  having  then  conferred  with  Phillip  personally,  wrote 
^to  Grose : — 

"AUthe  civU  and  mOitfiry  officers  mB.y  an  each  be  allowtnl  two  convicts 
each,  to  be  mftiutaineLl  out  of  the  pubUc  stores  for  two  years  longer,  but 
after  that  they  should  themselves  maintain  such  as  they  are  desire y*  of 
keepiug.  Eut  where  grnuts  of  land  are  made  to  s^ieh  oftiL  era  aa  at  the 
time  continue  to  receive  their  payi  it  la  but  rtiasonai>lc  that  they  should 
maintaiu  3uch  couvicts  as  are  gi-aiitcil  for  the  ciiUiviition  of  their  land, 
exclutiive  of  the  two  allowed  to  them  as  officers  in  the  manner  I  imve 
meiitioned/' 

Sale  of  spirits  to  convicts  was  to  he  carefully  guarded 
against,  especially  on  arrival  of  vessels.  These  injunctions 
were  disregarded  by  Grose.     He  wrote  (April  1794) : — 

**  The  order  rt'spectiug  the  servants  of  officers  who  have  got  gardens*  ttill 
not  be  put  in  exetuitioii  until  such  time  as  1  am  honoured  with  your  further 
io  struct  ions.  Wheu  the  j-eatlenieu  were  lirafc  indulged  with  grants,  I  gave 
them  ten  servants  each,  leas  thau  that  numlier  not  hieing  equal  to  tbecnUi* 
Viition  of  the  grounds  allotted  theuL  The  public  lalwur  is  very  Uttle 
iuterrupted  by  their  aecoinmodatioti/' 

The  answer  (of  the  Duke  of  Portland)  to  Grose's  despatch 
was  not  written  until  June  17l*p"),  when  Governor  Htmler 
was  informed  that  Mr.  Dundas'  letter,  of  June  179U,  **did 
not  admit  of  aiiy  discretionary  construction  on  the  part 
of  the  Governor/'  Meanwhile  Grose's  misconduct  had 
in  this  and  other  matters  given  the  reins  to  the  disorderly 
inipuhes  Bwand  him. 


^ 


The  grants  made  in  tlie  first  instance  were  reasonable. 
He  reported  in  May  171K1  that  452  acres  were  being  culti- 
vated at  that  time  by  eivil  and  miUtary  officers.  He  had 
then  granted  100  acres  to  Macarthm%  to  Johnston,  to  Atkins, 
and  to  Harris ;  and  allotments  of  80,  60»  50,  80,  Sec*,  to 
others.  In  all  there  were  twenty- two  such  grantees,  Snch 
grants  were  compatihle  with  a  due  attention  by  the  officers 
to  then*  official  position  ;  bat  Grose  speedily  outraged  all 
propriety  by  making  larger  concessions.  Collins  admits 
that  Grose  had  been  lavish  ''far  beyond  what  had  been 
thought  necessary  in  England,"  in  supplying  them  w'ith 
convict  laboiu'.  Each  had  ten  servants  for  agriculture, 
and  three  for  domestic  purposes. 

Collins  did  not  see  the  danger,  looming  nearer  and 
nearer,  of  constituting  a  class  which  was  almost  invited 
to  declare  itself  independent  of  the  Governor ;  and  the 
absence  from  his  *' History"  of  any  reprobation  of  the 
recalcitrance  of  Major  Russ  against  Phillip  and  against  the 
law,  implies  that  the  historian's  sympathies  were  with 
Boss^  Nevertheless  so  essential  was  the  clearing  of  land 
for  the  production  of  food  that  Collins  may  be  pardoned  for 
boasting  that  '*in  the  short  period  of  fifteen  months,  the 
officers,  civil  and  military,  had  cleared  more  than  half  the 
whole  quantity  of  ground  that  had  been  cleared  by  Govern- 
ment and  the  settlers  from  the  establishment  of  the  colony 
to  the  date  of  the  Governor's  departure.*'  Tlie  peril  of 
starvation  was  not  banished.  In  ¥eh,  1794  there 
remained  but  one  month's  provision  of  meat  in  store,  and 
the  timely  arrival  of  the  IVfiliinu  from  England  with  four 
months*  supply  of  beef  and  pork,  temporarily  relieved  the 
settlement.  BiLit  there  was  war  with  France,  and  tlie 
Williani  had  waited  for  convoy.  Hhe  brought  news  that 
Governor  Phillip,  in  the  Atlautu',  had  been  vainly  chased  l)y 
a  French  privateer  on  nearing  the  Englisli  ClianneL 

If  the  risk  of  capture  by  enemies  were  added  to  those 
already  warrhig  against  a  supply  of  food  froui  England, 
what  might  not  be  the  fate  of  the  guards  and  tlie  guarded 
in  Sydney  ?  Grose  could  not  be  upbraided  for  any  lawful 
effort  to  promote  agriculture.     In  this  he  was  aided  by 


grants  of  land  to  those  who  raised  crops  on  their  land 
akeady  m  occupation* 

One  phase  of  the  misgovernment  of  Grose  "^as  the 
reversal  of  Phillip's  policy  of  preventing  convicts  from 
ohtaining  spirituous  liquors.  Under  the  plea  of  facilitating 
the  farming  operations  of  the  officers  Grose  allowed  them 
to  pay  for  convict  lahour  with  spirits,  and  the  evil  effects 
were  immediately  manifested,  and  entailed  a  lasting  curse 
upon  the  comiunnity.  His  friends  boasted  that  his  policy 
extracted  more  labour  than  could  otherwise  have  been 
obtained.  Others  protested  against  it,  and  the  chaplain,  the 
lev,  E.  Johnson,  encountered  Grose's  animosity  on  account 
of  his  ineffectual  ernleavours  to  stem  the  tide  of  immorality^ 

Before  the  departure  of  Philhp,  Johnson  had  remon- 
strated (March  17fJ2)  against  the  neglect  of  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  the  people.  The  foundation  of  a  clnirch  had 
been  laid  at  Parramatta,  but  "  before  it  was  finished  it  was 
converted  into  a  gaol  or  loelt-up,  find  now  it  is  converted 
into  a  gi'anary."  In  Sept,  179B  Johnson  applied  for  re- 
imbursement of  the  expense  of  erecting  under  his  own 
superintendence  a  place  of  worship  in  Sydney  at  the  cost  of 
i59  18s.  in  money  and  W  in  value  of  provisions.  It  was 
to  hold  500  persons.  Grose  told  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  lie  could  **  not  at  all  connteiiaiice  the  application**  for 
reimbursement,  and  that  Johnson  was  a  *'  troublesome, 
discontented  character/ *^*^  Johnson  requested  that  the 
iiccounts  might  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a 
letter  explaining  his  reasons  for  building  the  church. 

The  Secretary  of  State  received  various  proofs  under 
Grose's  own  hand  that  instead  of  promoting  morality  and 
the  permanent  welfare  of  the  comuiunity  be  was,  whether 
"^norantly  or  otherwise,  subordinathig  all  interests  to 
the  ill-regulated  desires  of  his  corps*     Phillip  had  hardly 


**  MSS.  Record  Office,  New  South  Walea,  Vol.  v,  Grose  said:  *'  He 
is  one  of  the  people  oatlefl  Methodists."  It  ap|>ears,  however,  that 
Johnson,  though  a  Vk»ravi»Ti»  was  a  Cambridge  mtin,  and  was  described 
by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Palinor  as  a  *' moat  diitifid  member  of  the  rhurch  of 
England/'  The  '*  HiBtorienl  Reeorda  of  KS.^V.,'*  Vol  2  (p.  im)^  publish 
a  letter  from  a  eonvict  who  wrote  in  April  1890:  **l  believe  few  of  the 
sick  would  recover  if  it  was  not  for  the  kindness  of  the  Rev,  Mr  Johnson, 
whose  assistance  out  of  hia  own  stores  makes  him  the  phyBician  both  of 
BouJ  and  bod  v. " 
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Gfostt  pcirtlttsed  spirits  froni  the  mftsler,  who 
noi,  Oiom  jaidr  otlieiime  sell  genial  sapp^^    In 
lepnt  Grae  miliBclaii  to  be  igiMMmnl  wiietlier  qiirils  were  I 
be  isBiied  as  aa  aBo'wmiiee,  or  vhetlMr  dedoeiioBs  WQ^ 
waitB  tnmk  the  soUierB*  paj.    He  retatiied  Ibe  maney  i 
liemiglit  beadrtntL  lo  tliefiame  de^atdt^be  good 
off  bemg  '"miieh  phgved   with   the   people  who 
sellteft  ;^  thej  had  '^  no  other  view  than  lai^oga  t 
wmpflj  to  pay  their  paasagea  lo  Ungland  f^  ibej  ] 
in  **  dispofiiiig  of  thiir  flkick»'*  and  Groee  was 
Aiigpd  to  eneoma^  and  pronote  the  piiire}sae&  of  them  1 
the  ofieeiH,^  becaose  he  dieaded  the  extemunatioD  of 
doek  whieh  it  "  had  been  the  work  of  jem  to  collect" 

8aeh  a  man  was  unfit  fio  govern  the  singnlar  commcmity 
at  Sjdnej,  and  the  Seeretaiy  of  State  bestirred  himaelf 
fnd  a  GoTemor.  As  to  the  iaeoe  of  spirits  to  the  eorpe,  1 
IHradas  repeated  hiB  ^eeifie  instrqelioiis  (to  Phillip  in  1 
that  men  as  well  aa  c^o»s  wexe  to  be  allowed  to  pay 
epiiitfi,  like  other  articles,  at  prime  cost.    As  Gro^e  allowed* 
the  offieerm  to  pay  for  conviet  labomr  with  spirits  at 
iteSt  the  profits  of  the  traffic  were  eoosidesable. 
While  thus  eondneting  hima^  in  New  Sooth  Wal^ 
I  Groee  was  b j  no  means  williiig  lo  eo^^iperaie  loyally 
the  sailor  Governor  tinder  him  at  Norfolk  Island. 
>1md  mrgjed  opon   Phillip  repeatedly,  and  also  npon 
I  Secretary  of  State,  the  procurement  of  Maori  teadtere 
the  ii»n^ifiietQre  of  flax.     He  renewed  his  reqnest  when 

and  at   the   Cape  of  Good  Hope  met  Captain 
fTaneonrer  in  1791.  and  asked  him,  if  it  shoold  be  in  hii 
wfaOe  in  the  Southern  Seas,  to  obtain  two  Maoris  b; 
friendly  means.    In  Jan.  1792  he  asked  the  master  of 
tmdmg  Tessel  to  persoade  two  Maoris  to  gp  to  Ki 
Island,  and  he  forwarded  to  the  Seereiary  of  Slate  a 
L  off  kts  letter. 

C^iain  Yanconrer,  who  had  in  1791  discovered  King 
leofga^s  Soond^  was  joined  by  the  Dtfclnliu,  sic^e-ehip,  at 
(Xootka  Soond,  and    sent  her   thenee    to   Sydney  under 
command   of   Lt.  Hanson.    That   officer,  inatriMted  by 


Heoord  Office.    ToL 


Vancouver,  called  at  New  Zealand  to  obtain  the  desii'ed 
Maori  matnictors.  Instead  of  obtaining  their  consent, 
which  had  never  been  difficult,  be  kidnapped  two  voung 
chiefs  who  visited  the  Ikedftlus,  Grose  sent  them  on  to 
Norfolk  Island  immediately,  in  the  Shttk  Flontmscav,  hoping 
they  mipibt  be  of  use,  antl  ordering  that  they  sbonld  be 
**  victualled  and  clothed/'  He  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  *^  Captain  Vancouver  has  sent  here  two  natives  of 
New  Zealand  for  the  purpose  of  showing  us  their  manner 
of  manufacturing  the  flax  plant/'  King  wrote  that  *'  they 
often  in  an  affecting  manner  lament  their  separation  from 
their  friends,  which  they  express  by  mournful  Bongs/' 

They  declared  that  they  were  not  labourers,  and  were 
unskilled  in  manufacture.  Tbey  would  give  no  inforncia- 
tion,  and  were  resolute  against  the  indignity  of  being  made 
to  work.  King  strove  to  soothe  their  feelings^  and  enter- 
tained them  at  his  own  table.  By  degrees,  having  promised 
to  return  them  to  their  homes,  he  overcame  their  disgust, 
and  they  communicated  all  tliey  knew.  The  stone  axes 
which  tiie  English  had  dug  up  at  Norfolk  Island  they 
recognized  as  of  cognate  manufacture  to  those  used  in  New 
Zealand.  King  kept  his  promise,  and  to  enaurti  its  due 
fulfilment  went  with  them  to  New  Zealand  in  Nov.  1793, 
in  the  Bntaunia,  a  vessel  detained  for  the  purpose.  He 
was  absent  from  Norfolk  Island  only  ten  days  while 
restoring  his  friends  to  their  families  amid  the  general  joy 
of  the  tribe.  He  gave  them  seed  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables.  One  of  them  on  returning  adopted  the  name  of 
Governor  King  (Kawana  Kingi).^^  King  wrote  an  interest- 
ing accomit  of  his  success  to  Grose  as  well  as  to  Mr, 
Dundas,  hoping  that  it  might  conduce  to  friendly  feelings 
amongst  the  Maoris.  A  narrative  by  King  on  the  same 
subject  is  included  in  Collins'  work  (1798).  However 
interesting  to  others,  the  transaction  displeased  Grose, 
who  upltraided  King,  arrested  his  movements  in  agriculture 
soon  afterwards,  ant!  unpardonahly  interfered  with  the 
admuiistration  of  justice  at  Norfolk  Island. 


^  Many  yeara  afterwards   (at  the  re^qiieat  of   King's  widow),  Samuel 
Mavsden,  in  one  of  liis  missionary  visits  to  New  Zeabnd,  discovered  the 
chief  and  persuaded  liim  to  embrace  Christianity,  in  which  faith  he  die<l 
at  An  &dv&nced  ago. 
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In  Nov.  1793  10,152  bushels  of  maize,  1602  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  other  products  had  been  raised  from  about  260 
acres.  In  April  1794  the  second  crop  of  maize  at  the 
island  had  been  so  abundant  that  King  offered  to  send 
5000  bushels  to  Sydney.  In  August,  in  conformity  with 
the  terms^  on  which  Phillip  had  settled  them  on  the  land, 
the  settlers  sold  11,000  bushels  of  maize  to  the  govern- 
ment, taking  bills  from  King.  But  there  was  no  famine 
then  in  Sydney,  where  the  maize  crop  had  been  good. 
Grose  affected  to  think  it  was  not  within  his  power  to  keep 
the  faith  pledged  by  Phillip.  He  would  not  assume  the 
responsibility  of  approving  the  bills,  though  he  wrote  at  a 
later  date  to  Secretary  Dundas  (Aug.  1794)  that  King  had 
been  "guided''  by  Phillip's  orders,  and  must  **  certainly 
appear  to  have  broken  faith  with  the  settlers"  in  case  the 
bills  should  remain  unpaid.  He  sent  a  notice  for  publica- 
tion in  the  island.  The  bills  would  be  paid  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  so  order;  if  not,  grain  equal  to  that 
received  would  be  returned  to  the  settlers.  To  Grose  King 
wrote  (Nov.  1794) :  "I  am  in  the  most  disagreeable  situa- 
tion that  ever  an  oflBcer  was  placed  in.  I  have  no  other 
consolation  than  self-approval  of  my  rectitude,  and  the 
consciousness  of  having  acted  to  the  best  of  my  judgment 
for  the  good  of  His  Majesty's  service."  The  settlers  were 
so  indignant  that  King  was  obliged  to  imprison  one  man 
for  **  seditious  expressions." 

There  were  at  the  time  other  grounds  for  distrust  between 
Grose  and  King,  but  they  did  not  deter  the  latter  fi*om 
loyally  obeying  his  superior.  He  wrote,  however,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He  sent  copies  of  all  the  orders  he  had 
received  from  Phillip  and  Grose.  He  hoped  **  the  goodness 
and  humanity"  of  Dundas  would  "excuse  any  impropriety 
he  might  fall  into  in  representing  the  distress"  arising 
from  "the  corn  bills  not  being  ordered  payment."  The 
settlers  were  so  dejected  that  in  spite  of  King's  dissuasion 
ten  marines  and  two  other  settlers  would  not  wait  for  news 
from  England,  but  "  sold,  or  rather  gave  away,  their  farms 
and  stock,"  most  of  them  enlisting  in  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps.     Grose  did  nothing  to  remedy  the  shock  which  his 

^  Despatch.     King  to  Secretary  Dundas,  6th  Nov.  1794, 


abandonment  of  Phillip's  promises  had  given  to  pubHc  con- 
iidence,  and  the  injiuy  it  had  caused  to  tlie  general  pros- 
l>erit.y.  His  temporary  successor,  Capfcain  Paterson,  assumed 
the  Government  on  the  17th  Dec.  1794,  but,  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  tlie  arrival  of  a  now  Governor,  left  matters  as 
disorganised  as  he  found  them.  Governor  Hunter  landed 
from  H,M.S.  Reliance  in  Sep.  1795,  and  promptly  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibihty  of  paying  the  corn  bills  without 
waiting  for  orders  from  England. 

But  meantime  misery  had  devastated  the  homesteads  of 
the  island,  and  an  evil  example  of  breach  of  faith  had  been 
set  by  His  Majesty's  representative.  As  soon  as  despatches 
were  received  from  England  it  was  found  that  there  also 
Grose's  conduct  was  condemned.  Its  effects  upon  the  little 
community  at  Norfolk  Island  were  not  annulled  by  its  tardy 
condemnation.  Agriculture  ^vas  never  resumed  with  snccess. 
The  policy  of  Phillip  and  the  exertions  of  his  faithful  sup- 
porter w^ere  effectually  stifled. 

When  King  re-assumed  the  government  of  Norfolk  Island 
in  Nov.  1791,  Governor  Phillip  gave  him  precise  instruetionB 
as  to  the  grants  of  land  he  might  award  to  the  sailors  and 
marines  of  H.M.S.  Sirins.  The  gallant  Kiou  had  earnestly 
commended  the  orderl}^  behaviour  of  many  of  the  convicts 
on  board  the  GudnU an,  hef ore  and  after  she  struck  upon  an 
iceberg.  Phillip  received  instructions  to  pardon  tliose  w^ho 
behaved  well  subsequently,  on  condition  tliat  they  were  not 
to  return  to  England.  Tlie}"  were  to  be  encouraged  to  settle. 
Phillip  aslted  King  to  give  ten  acres  to  each  of  them  who 
might  wish  to  settle,  and  such  implements  and  live  stock 
as  the  public  stores  permitted.  '*  His  Majesty's  gracious 
intentions'*  were  to  be  ** publicly  read''  in  the  island. 

Some  settlers  wished  to  marry  convict  women;  and  King 
WTote:  '*  The  clergyman  being  here,  and  being  conscious 
of  the  good  consequences  that  must  necessarily  result  from 
that  comiection  when  compared  with  the  indiscriminate 
manner  in  which  they  formerly  lived,  induced  me  to  hazard 
my  consent  on  condition  of  the  women  being  taken  off  the 
stores  at  the  end  of  twelve  months.''  Plhlhp  saw  no 
objection  where  **  the  conduct  of  the  woman  was  good." 

No  person  could  live  either  at  Sydney  or  Norfolk  Island 
nithout  the  Governor's  permission,      Phillip  wrote  (1792): 


**D'Arcj  Wentworth,  who  I  am  informed  behaves  \Yell,  had^ 
a  promise  of  being  permitted  to  return  to  this  settlement, 
and  if  he  has  not  forfeited  the  good  character  which  has 
been  given  of  him,  you  will  permit  him  to  retm-n/'  Yet 
D'Arcy  Wentwortli  had  inmiigrated  to  the  colony  as  a  cabin 
passenger,  and  had  never  been  under  any  control  except 
that  which  any  visitor  to  the  convict  colony  eucomitered. 
He  was  indeed  engaged  as  Assistant-Surgeon  a  few  weeks 
after  his  arrivaL  King,  in  Dee.  1791,  reported  that  in  that 
capacity  he  **bad  always  beliaved  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety and  attention/"  and  l)eing  ** persuaded  that  he  would 
acquit  himself  of  the  charge  with  fidelity  "  he  appointed 
him  a  superintendent  of  convicts  in  the  Island,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  *' diligence  and  good  behaviour/'  Plurality 
of  offices,  however,  was  discouraged  by  Phillip,  and  the 
active  Wentwortli  was  remunerated  only  as  superintendent 
of  convicts,  attending,  without  payment,  to  the  health  of 
persons  in  his  district;  for,  small  as  was  the  island,  it  was 
divided  into  several  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  was  a 
superintendent  of  convicts.  EventiuiiUy,  with  Governor 
Hunter's  sanction,  Wentwortli  returned  to  Sydney  (171*5), 
where  he  was  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  to 
see  his  son  WitUani  become  the  most  notable  of  puldic  men. 

Communication  from  Norfolli:  Island  to  Sydney  was 
infrequent.  Vessels  called  at  the  Island  on  tlieir  way  from 
Sydney  to  China  or  the  East,  but  many  months  elapsed 
without  direct  retiu'n  from  the  Island  to  Australia.  Phillip 
therefore  encouraged  his  subaltern  to  make  known  his 
wants  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  deplored  more  than 
nnce  his  inability  to  send  supi)lies  of  which  he  was  aware 
that  King  *'must  have  stood  in  great  need.'" 

There  was  scarcity  of  food.  The  '*  birds  of  Providence" 
made  their  annual  appearance  (21at  March,  1792),  and  *'  to 
give  every  one  an  equal  chance  of  availing  himself  of  this 
providential  resource,"  King  *'c]ianged  the  hours  of 
labour,"  to  enable  every  man  to  sall.y  forth  at  four  o'clock 
to  rush  upon  the  birds  arriving  at  sunset. 

The  resolute  buoyancy  of  Henry  Dundas  was  at  this 
period  by  the  side  of  Pitt.  The  French  atrocities,  compared 
with  which  even  those  of  savages  grew  dim  ;  the  efforts  of 
**  Friends  of  the  People''  hi  LondonjmanyotNNl\<i^Xi.\\i\\'^V<ii. 
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for  similar  atrocities  in  England ;  the  ferment  in  the 
country^  which  was  nowhere  more  noticeable  than  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  a  **  British  Convention''  parcelled  out  in 
anticipation  the  whole  Iduf^dom  into  department b  withhi 
which  the  Heherts  and  St.  Justs  of  the  islands  might  rival 
the  exploits  of  their  prototypes  ;  plots  against  Parliament 
and  liing;  tamperings  with  the  soldiery  and  the  deet — 
were  the  topics  pressing  upon  Pitt  and  Dundas  when  the 
latter  received  a  long  despatch  from  King  conveying  minute 
details  as  to  the  wants  of  Norfolk  Island,  If  he  read  it  at 
all  he  must  have  smiled  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  time'^  at 
the  tale  of  Norfolk  Island. 

Pitt  was  nnahle  to  obtain  convictions  of  the  seditious  in 
London  ;  but  Dundas  must  have  had  grim  pleasure  in 
sending  the  Scotch  convicts,  whom  a  dift'erence  in  the 
Scotch  law  subjected  to  transportation,  to  a  land  where 
high  and  low  might  work  with  common  consent  to  secure 
the  bounties  of  Providence.  Dundas  w^as  bitterly  accused 
of  straining  the  Scotch  laws  to  procure  eonvictiona.  Iving 
told  him  tliat  at  the  island  he  and  the  magistrates  awarded 
**  such  pains  and  penalties  as  are  equitable,  guided  by 
Burn's  '  Justice'  and  Blackstone's  *  Commentaries,'  the 
only  law-books  we  have  to  guide  us/'  There  were  no  bar- 
risters and  no  attorneys  as  yet  in  the  soutli  land,  and  those 
wlio  lirat  practised  were  convicts  themselves. 

No  lawyer  was  available  to  assist  the  government.  The 
Judge-Advocate  in  Sydne}^  was  an  officer  of  marines. 
In  Norfolk  Island  there  was  no  Criminal  Court.  If  a 
'*  theft  was  committed,  or  any  other  capital  crime/*  the 
rare  means  of  conveyance  to  Sydney,  and  the  necessity  of 
sending  witnesses  thither,  brought  about  a  denial  of  justice. 
Settlers  eordd  ill  leave  their  farms  to  go  to  Sydney.  King 
eubmitted  tlie  matter  to  I)uudas*s  consideration.  An  Act 
(45  of  B4  Geo,  III.)  w^as  passed  in  1794  ;  a  Criminal  Court 
was  establislied  by  letters  patent  as  a  Court  of  liecord  ;  it 
was  didy  proclaimed  at  Norfolk  Island,  and  a  Civil  Court 
tititioned 
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^  A  frieuti  reiJi  oust  rated  with  Pill  for  liia  vigorous  reaifttaiice  to  the 
Bcheniefi  of  the  *'  FriemiH  of  tlj«  People.'*  Let  Jiitii  retire  ratlier  than 
vainly  resiist.  Pitt  replied,  **My  head  would  he  off  in  six  mouths  were  I 
to  fesigii. " 
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A  settler  at  the  island  cut  short  all  need  for  trial  of  a 
thief  in  one  case  in  1792.  It  was  at  a  time  of  short 
rations,  when,  to  prevent  the  voracious  swallowing  of  a 
week's  allowance  at  a  meal,  King  ordered  the  divided  ration 
to  be  issued  twice  in  the  week.  A  convict  took  to  the 
woods  and  obtained  food  by  plundering  gardens  at  night. 
Leonard  Dyer  shot  him  in  the  act.  King  sent  the  deposi- 
tions to  Phillip.  Phillip,  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Eng- 
land, promised  to  represent  to  the  English  ministers  the 
evils  arising  from  the  want  of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice at  the  island,  and  the  act  of  Leonard  Dyer  was  never 
challenged. 

When  Grose  upbraided  King  for  his  manner  of  restoring 
the  Maoris  to  New  Zealand,  he  at  the  same  time  (Feb. 
1794)  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  King  had  main- 
tained discipline  in  the  detachment  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps  stationed  at  Norfolk  Island.  The  audacity 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  cope  with  in  Sydney  he  was 
unwilling  to  see  controlled  by  King.  A  private  in  the 
corps,  on  the  complaint  of  one  Dring,  a  freed  settler,  had 
been  forbidden  by  Lieut.  Abbott  to  frequent  the  settler's 
house.  The  settler's  wife  was  enticed  abroad,  and  Dring 
found  her  with  her  tempter,  whom  he  at  once  struck. 
The  soldier  complained.  Dring  was  fined  twenty  shillings 
for  an  assault.  Another  soldier  for  a  similar  offence  was 
pulled  by  the  nose  by  a  marine  settler.  The  magistrates 
fined  the  settler  ten  shillings.  The  soldiery  were  indignant 
at  the  leniency  of  the  sentences.  King  incurred  odium  by 
giving  Dring  time  to  pay  the  fine  whenever  his  corn  might 
be  garnered,  another  settler  giving  security  in  the  mean- 
time. In  reporting  the  case  to  Grose,  King  had  said  that 
Dring,  in  striking  the  soldier,  had  been  "actuated  by  the 
same  principle  that  would  have  actuated  any  man;"  but 
the  soldiers  at  Norfolk  Island,  expecting  support  from 
Grose,  became  insolent.  Four  of  them  attacked  on  his 
own  farm  the  settler  who  had  become  security  for  Dring. 
The  settler  complained  to  King,  who  referred  him  to  the 
commanding  oflScer,  by  whose  order  the  principal  rioter 
was  confined  in  the  guard-house.  Two  other  soldiers 
thereupon  brutually  assaulted  Dring.  They  also  in  like 
manner  were  complained  of  and  confined.    T\\^  o^^tA^^^^ 


were  tried  by  court-martial^^  on  the  following  morning. 
The  first  was  sentenced  to  receive  one  himdred  lashes,  but 
was  recommended  to  mercy.  Of  the  other  two,  one  was 
acquitted,  and  the  other  was  yentenced  to  receive  one 
hmidred  lashes,  and  to  give  Dring  a  gallon  of  rum.  At  the 
intercession  of  the  settlers  (includmg  Dring)  King  remittetl 
the  corporal  punishment,  but  the  two  soldiers  still  hreathed 

jil-evenge,  and  the  one  previously  acquitted  was  again  tried, 
and  was  sentenced  to  receive  one  hundred  lashes.  He 
recoived  twelve  lashes,  the  remainder  being  remitted  by 
King,  **as  Her  Majesty *8  birthday  was  approaching.*' 

At  al)out  the  same  time  a  plot  was  discovered  Ijy  which  ' 

[two  soldiers  and  several  convicts  had  arranged  to  escape  | 
from  tlie  island  in  a  boat.  The  convicts  were  flogged,  and 
the  soldiers  were  in  readiness  to  be  sent  to  Sydney,  King 
•SHrected  every  person  in  the  island  to  be  asaemhled/'  and 
harangued  theui  on  the  advantage  of  maintaining  harmony, 
promising  equal  protection  and  justice  to  alL 

Following  the  example  set  l>y  Hiillip  in  1789,  in  order  to 
clieer  the  people,  King  had,  as  early  as  in  May  1798,  given  • 
permission  to  a  soldier,  several  settlers,  freemen,  and 
convicts  to  hold  theatrical  performances.  He  thought  it 
would  promote  cheerfuhiess  and  contentment  in  his  lonely 
territory.  About  once  a  month  plays  were  acted,  an  officer 
undertaking  to  see  them  conducted  with  propriety. 

On  the  18th  Jan.  1794,  Her  Majesty's  birthday,  King 
with  his  family  attended  the  performance.  The  soldiers, 
after  the  recent  ill-feeling,  were  burning  to  display  their 
independence.  Sergeant  Whittle  was  forward  in  resisting 
tlie  authority  of  the  constal)le  who  acted  as  manager. 
King  ha.d  retired  to  Ms  house  after  the  play  was  over, 

I" when  a  tumult  was  heard,  He  sent  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard  to  disperse  the  people,  hut  the  tumult  continued. 
The  keeper  of  the  gi^aiiary  ran  to  implore  King  to  prevent 
murder.  King  himself  lieard  a  shout,  **PLit  every  man  to 
death,"  and  saw  men  running  witli  weapons  in  their  liands 
(they  w^ero  men  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  with 
bayonets).  He  hurried  to  the  fray,  seized  the  man  he  had 
heard  shouting,  and  delivered  him  to  the  sergeant.    Asking 


J)e«pateb,  March  1704,     King  to  Secretary  Dundas. 


-who  or  what  he  was,  he  was  informed  that  it  was  Bannister, 
a  soklier  wlio  had  been  unruly  in  the  theatre.  Hearing 
that  the  soldier  had  heeii  struck  by  a  convict,  King  sent 
the  convict  to  gaol,  and  dispersed  the  crowd. 

The  soldiers  on  the  island  were  nearly  seventy  in  number, 
the  other  male  inhahitantK  about  ten  times  as  numerous. 
Nevertheless^  coniideut  in  their  arms,  twenty  of  the  soldiers 
refused  to  obey  their  commanding  officer,  and  it  waa  only 
by  firmness  that  he  resisted  their  demand  for  the  release  < 
iheir  comrade.  They  pledged  themselves  on  the  following 
morning  by  oath  to  allow  no  soldier  to  he  punished  for  any 
offence  against  a  con  vie  t. 

The  magistrates  found  the  imprisoned  convict  guilty  of 
striking  the  imprisoned  soldier,  but  the  evidence  showed 
that  the  soldiers  had  mainly  caused  the  affray.  King  did 
not  order  the  sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution.  More 
serious  work  was  in  hand.  Lt.  Abbott  informed  him,  on 
the  morning  after  the  play,  of  the  mutiny  at  the  barracks, 
and  of  the  pledge  by  which  the  soldiers  had  bound  them- 
selves. 

The  magistrates,  after  inquu^ng  into  the  disturbance  at 
the  theatre,  reported  that,  **from  the  very  contradictory 
evidence,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  give  a  decided  opinion 
on  either  side." 

King  thereupon  consulted  Abbott  on  the  21st  January, 
To  try  a  soldier  by  court-martial  was  useless,  as  the  detach- 
ment was  determined  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  any 
punishment.  The  Governor  and  Abbott  agreed  to  disarm 
the  detachment.  King  committed  the  resolution  to  writmg, 
and  entrusted  Abbott  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  the  opinion 
of  the  other  ofEcers.  At  one  o'clock  Abbott  returned  with 
their  signatures  of  approval-  By  that  time  King  had 
informed  the  live  principal  civil  officers  of  the  resolution, 
with  which  they  also  concurred* 

Early  mi  the  22nd  a  detachment  of  the  mutineers,  who 
still  preserved  a  form  of  discipline,  was  sent  to  Phillip 
Island  for  wild-fowl  feathers,  i\ml  a  part  of  the  guard  was 
sent  on  duty  to  Queenaborough,  a  detached  settlement. 
King  assembled  some  of  the  settlers  in  his  own  house  in 
case  of  need.  At  nine  o'clock  Abbott,  with  Ensign  Piper> 
and  Grimes  the  surveyor,  took  poBsessiow  of  ttv^  ^xvsi^  ^\ 
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of  the  guard  on  duty,  a.nd  Lieut.  Beckwith,  with  some 
settlers,  took  the  arms  out  of  the  barracks.  The  slight 
resistance  offered  gave  way  at  the  word  of  Abbott. 

King  explained  in  a  proclamation  the  necessity  of  what 
had  been  done.  To  all  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
to  soldiers  in  whom  Abbott  had  confidence,  their  arms  were 
returned  instantly.  Of  the  twenty  active  mutineers,  some 
were  secured  at  once,  and  the  rest  were  taken  into  custody 
on  returning  at  one  o'clock  with  feathers  from  Phillip 
Island.  Ten  were  selected  by  Abbott  as  the  most  dangerous, 
and  were  confined  in  a  granary.  The  rest  were  released, 
and  their  arms  were  restored.  King  caused  Abbott  to 
assemble  the  soldiers  at  four  o'clock,  and  told  them  that  he 
by  no  means  wished  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  detachment 
because  of  the  errors  of  a  few.  They  confessed  they  had 
been  misled.  The  whole  of  the  detachment  (except  the  ten 
prisoners)  "then  took  the  oath  of  fidelity,  which  was  ad- 
ministered to  them  by  the  clergyman,"  and  peace  prevailed. 
All  the  sentries  were  posted  as  usual  within  a  few  minutes 
of  the  seizure  of  the  arms.  King  deemed  it  advisable  to 
embody  forty-four  of  the  marine  and  sailor  settlers  as  a 
militia. 

Order  had  been  re-established  when  the  Francis  schooner 
appeared  in  sight.  By  her  King  told  Grose  what  had 
happened,  and  sent  the  ten  mutineers,  with  as  large  a  guard 
as  the  small  craft  (forty  tons)  could  hold.  By  this  time  the 
drunkenness  permitted  if  not  encouraged  by  Grose,  and  the 
obsequious  manner  in  which  he  had  pandered  to  the  unruly 
desires  of  his  corps,  had  made  any  restraint  odious  to 
them.  Those  who  were  indulged  by  their  own  commander, 
and  against  whom  he  shrank  from  enforcing  the  law,  could 
not  tolerate  control  by  an  officer  of  the  sea-service.  Grose 
himself  was  enraged.  He  poured  out  his  wrath  on  the  25th 
Feb. 

**  I  am  more  astonished  and  mortified  at  your  letter  than  I  can  weU 
describe.  What  appears  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  is  the  great  con- 
fidence with  which  you  seem  to  set  about  such  ill-judged  and  unwarrant- 
able proceedings.  Your  excursion  to  Knuckle  Point — your  sending  away 
the  New  Zealanders  without  any  directions  whatever,  and  without  either 
knowing  or  inquiring  what  were  my  intentions  respecting  them— are 
attacks  on  my  situation  I  little  expected,  and  which  would  justify 
measures  I   shall  not  pursue.     Your  taking  upon  yourself  to  appoint 
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Captain  Nepean,'''  who  by  accident  had  called  at  Norfolk,  to  a  command 
you  had  left,  without  permission,  might  have  produced  the  most  unplea* 
sant  effects.  Lt.  Abbott  would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  resisting 
your  appointment  of  Captain  Nepean.  .  .  .  Ready  as  I  might  be  to 
put  up  with  any  want  of  attention  to  myself,  I  really  do  not  see  how  this 
can  be  done,  for  I  must,  for  my  own  sake,  report  tne  circumstances.  I 
have  not  a  doubt  but  the  Secretary  of  8tate  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Navy  Board  will  consider  your  delaying  the  Britannia  for  this  trifling  pur- 
pose deserving  their  highest  disapprobation. 

'*  The  mutiny  you  state  to  have  happened  I  have  directed  to  be  investi- 
gated by  a  Court  of  Inquiry.  .  .  .  The  necessity  for  disarming  the 
detachment  I  cannot  discover,  although  we  all  too  plainly  perceive  that 
if  the  soldiers  have  been  refractory,  the  insults  they  have  received  from 
the  convicts  were  sufficient  to  provoke  the  most  obedient  to  outrage.  I 
have  directed  Lieut.  Townson  to  take  command  of  the  detachment  at  Nor- 
folk, and  he  will  communicate  to  you  whatever  orders  I  have  given  him 
respecting  the  soldiers.  The  militia  you  have  ordered  to  assemble  are 
immediately  to  be  disembodied,  and  their  arms  are  to  be  sent  in  the 
schooner.  .  .  .  Lieut.  Townson  is  directed  to  apply  to  you  for  the 
persons  of  T.  R.  Crowder  (the  constable  who  was  manager  at  the  theatre) 
and  W.  Doran,  who  are  to  be  kept  in  irons  in  the  guard -house  until  the 
departure  of  the  schooner,  when  they  are  to  be  sent  prisoners  to  Sydney. 

**  It  appearing  by  a  remark  of  yours  that  Cooper,  who  struck  Bannister,, 
was  forgiven  his  punishment  at  the  intercession  of  the  detachment,  and 

.  .  .  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  came  from  Norfolk  Island  declaring 
that  they  were,  ...  on  the  contrary,  dissappointed  on  finding  him 
escape,  I  have  to  request  you  will  trouble  yourself  to  give  me  some  further 
explanation." 

Lieut.  Townson,  who  was  to  assume  control  over  the 
Lt.-Governor,  was  empowered  to  select  20  acres  of  land  for 
himself,  and  a  larger  quantity  for  his  brother  oflScers. 

Grose's  letter  has  been  quoted  at  some  length,  because 
without  seeing  his  own  words  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  believe 
that  an  oflScer  in  his  position  could  have  been  so  unjust  to 
his  junior  in  rank,  and  so  untrue  to  the  service  of  the 
Crown.  On  the  voyage  to  New  Zealand  he  had  previously 
had  ample  time  to  comment,  and  it  might  be  dismissed  from 
consideration  were  it  not  that  the  English  government  saw 
in  it  the  only  flaw  in  King's  comportment. 

It  would  seem  that  a  wiser  counsellor  than  Grose  detected 
in  this  act  a  weakness  which  had  escaped  Grose's  observa- 

*'  Captain  Nepean,  of  the  New  South  Wales  corps,  was  a  passenger  in 
the  Britannia,  from  Sydney,  via  Norfolk  Island,  to  Bengal,  on  his  way  to 
England.  When  King  took  the  Britannia  to  restore  the  Maori  chiefs  to 
their  people  there  were  only  three  subaltern  officers  at  Norfolk  Island. 
Captain  Nepean,  who  was  on  full  pay,  consented  to  act  during  King's 
absence.— Despatch,  8th  Nov.  1793.     King  to  Secretary  Dundas. 
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of  the  guard  on  duty,  and  Lieut.  Beck  with,  with  some 
settlers,  took  the  arms  out  of  the  harracks.  The  slight 
reHistance  offered  gave  way  at  the  word  of  Abbott, 

King  explained  in  a  proclamation  the  necessity  of  what 
had  been  done.  To  all  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
to  soMierK  in  wlioni  Abbott  had  confidence,  their  arms  were 
returned  instantly.  Of  the  twenty  active  mutineers,  some 
were  secured  at  once,  and  the  rest  were  taken  into  custody 
on  returning  at  one  o'clock  with  feathers  from  Phillip 
Island.  Ten  were  selected  by  Ald>ott  as  the  most  dangerous, 
and  were  conHned  in  a  granary.  The  rest  were  released, 
and  their  arms  were  restored.  King  caused  Abbott  to 
assemble  the  soldiers  at  four  o'clock,  and  told  them  that  he 
by  no  means  wished  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  detachment 
because  of  the  errors  of  a  few.  They  confessed  they  had 
been  misled.  The  Avhole  of  the  detachment  (excejit  the  ten 
prisoners)  **  then  took  the  oath  of  lidelity,  which  w^as  ad- 
ministered to  them  by  the  clergyman,"  and  peace  prevailed. 
All  the  sentries  were  posted  as  usual  within  a  few  minutes 
of  the  seizure  of  the  arms.  King  deemed  it  advisable  to 
embody  forty- four  of  the  marine  and  sailor  settlers  as  a 
militia* 

Order  had  been  re-established  wiien  the  Fnuicis  schooner 
appeared  in  .sight.  By  her  Kmg  told  Grose  what  had 
happened,  and  sent  the  ten  mutineers,  with  as  large  a  guard 
as  the  small  craft  (forty  tons)  could  hold.  By  this  time  the 
drimkeiiness  permitted  if  not  encouraged  by  Grose,  and  the 
obsequious  manner  in  which  he  had  pandered  to  the  unruly 
deskes  of  his  corps,  had  made  any  restraint  odioas  to 
them.  Those  who  were  indulged  by  their  own  commander, 
and  against  whom  he  shrank  from  enforcing  the  law,  could 
not  tolerate  control  by  an  oMcer  of  the  sea-service,  Grose 
himself  wan  enraged.  He  poured  out  his  wrath  on  the  25th 
Feb. 

**  I  am  more  aatoniahed  ami  mortified  at  your  letter  tiiau  I  can  well 
dfcuiiribe*  Whnt  appears  to  be  the  most  extraordimiiy  is  the  great  eon- 
fidence  wilJi  M  hicli  you  seem  to  set  about  .such  ill  jmlged  ami  unwarrant- 
aldtj  proeeedingB.  ^'oiir  excurj^ion  to  Knuckle  Point— your  aeuLling  away 
the  >}ew  Zealandera  without  any  directiooa  whatever,  and  withmil  either 
knowing  or  inquiring  what  were  my  intentions  respecting  them— are 
attacks  on  my  situation  I  little  expected,  and  which  would  justify 
nicasvres   I    sliall   not   pursue.     Vour   tuking  upon   youi-sclf  to  appoint 
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Captain  NepeAu/'  who  by  accident  had  called  at  Norfolk »  to  a  eoniumnd 
you  had  left,  without  permission,  might  have  produced  the  most  tuiplea> 
«int  effects.  Lt.  Abbott  would  have  been  perfectlj-  juatitied  in  resisting 
your  appointment  of  Captain  Nepean,  .  .  .  Heady  aa  I  might  be  to- 
put  lip  with  any  want  of  attention  to  myself,  I  really  do  not  see  how  this 
can  be  done,  for  I  mnat,  for  my  own  »ake,  report  the  eircuimstancea.  I 
have  not  a  doubt  but  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 

^favy  Board  will  consider  your  delaying  the  BritanTda  for  this  trifling  par- 

ose  deserving  their  highest  diflapprobation, 
•*  The  mutiny  you  state  to  have  happened  I  have  directed  to  be  investi- 
gated liy  a  Court  of  Inrjuiry.  .  -  »  The  necessity  for  disarming  the 
detachment  I  caoiiot  discover,  although  we  all  t^xi  plainly  perceive  that 
if  the  soldiers  have  been  refractory,  the  insults  they  have  received  from 
the  coii\ict3  were  sufficient  to  provoke  the  most  obedient  to  outrage.  I 
have  directed  Lieut.  Townaon  to  take  command  of  the  detachment  at  Nor- 
folk, and  he  will  communicate  to  you  whatever  orders  I  have  given  him 
resijecting  the  eoldiers.  The  militia  you  have  ordered  to  assemble  are 
immediately  to  be  diaemboflied,  and  their  arma  are  to  be  seot  in  the 
schooner.  .  .  .  Lieut,  Town  sou  i»  ilirected  to  apply  to  yon  for  the 
persons  of  T*  K,  t  Vowder  (the  conEtable  who  was  manager  at  the  theatre) 
and  VV.  Doran,  who  are  to  l>e  kept  in  irons  in  the  guarddiouse  until  the 
departure  of  the  schooner,  when  they  are  to  be  sent  priaonera  to  Sydney. 

••  It  appearing  by  a  remark  of  yours  that  Cooper,  who  struck  Bannister, 
was  forgiven  bis  puniahment  at  the  intercession  of  the  detachment,  and 
.  ,  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  came  from  Norfolk  Island  fleclaring 
that  they  were,  ...  on  the  contrary,  disaappointed  on  linding  him 
escape,  I  have  to  request  yon  will  trouble  yourself  to  give  me  some  further 
explanation." 

Lieut.  Townson,  wbo  was  to  aHBumtj  control  over  the 
Lt.-Governnr,  was  empowered  to  select  20  aeren  of  land  for 
himselfj  and  a  larger  quantity  for  bis  brother  officers, 

Grose's  letter  bay  been  quoted  at  some  length,  because 
without  seeing  his  own  words  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe 
that  an  officer  in  his  position  could  have  been  so  unjust  to 
his  junior  in  rank,  and  so  untrue  to  the  service  of  the 
Crow^n,  On  the  voyage  to  New  Zealand  he  had  pre^aously 
had  ample  time  to  comment,  aed  it  might  he  dismissed  from 
consideration  were  it  not  that  the  English  govermneut  saw 
in  it  the  only  flaw  in  King's  comportment. 

It  would  seem  that  a  wiser  counsellor  than  Grose  detected 
in  this  act  a  Aveakness  which  had  escaped  Grose's  observa- 


'^'  Captain  Nepeanj  of  the  New  South  Wales  corps,  was  a  passenger  in 

bo  Britannia,  from  Sydney,  via  Norfolk  Island »  to  Bengal,  ou  his  way  to- 

"England.     When  King  took  the  Britanjiia  to  restore  the  Maori  chiefs  to 

their  people   there  were  only  three  subaltern  otBcers  at  Norfolk  Inland. 

Captain  Nepean,  who  waa  on  full  pay,  consented  to  act  during  King's 

absence. — Despatch,  8th  Nov.  1793.     King  to  Secretary  Bundas. 


tion,  and  that  in  consultation  about  tlie  mutiny  it  was 
arranged  to  sehe  upon  the  opportunity.  Jiing  at  once  dis- 
claimed any  want  of  respect  to  Grose,  and  explained  the 
reasons  for  his  conduct  in  the  past^  springing  from  "an 
earnest  desire  of  forwarding  the  king*s  service,  and  promot- 
ing the  peace  and  happiness  of  those  under  my  charge.'* 
His  defence  was  respectful,  but  firm.  Grose  had  placed 
before  his  military  Com't  of  Inquiry  in  Sydney  a  private 
letter  from  King  to  himself.  The  finding  of  the  Court  w^aa 
that  the  soldiers  were  reprehensible  for  disobeying  their 
oflicers,  but  they  were  recommended  to  the  commanding 
officer's  clemency  in  consequence  of  the  provocations  they 
had  received.  The  finding  was  an  echo  of  the  sentence — 
"  We  all  too  plainly  perceive/'  c^c- — in  Grose's  letter. 

The  Gourt^  alluded  to  Kmg's  private  letter  as  contain^^ 
ing  a  phrase  derogatory  to  Lieut.  Abbott.     King  disclaimed  W 
having  made  any  such  imputation,  and  having  kept  no  copy 
of  liis  letter,   apphed   to   Grose  for  it.     Grose   shabbily 
declined  to  produce  it  while  he  remained  in  the  colony ; 
but  permitted  Captain  Paterson,  who   succeeded   him,  to 
send  a  copy  to  King*      There   was  in  it  no  insinuation 
against  Abbott.      Ring  had  pointed  oat  the  expediency  of 
having  a  captain  of  the  corps  at  the  island.     '*  Without  re-^ 
fleeting  the  least  on  Lieut.  Abbott,  as  he  deserves  a  veryM 
different  opinion,  yet  I  am  certain  if  a  captain  had  been^ 
here  this  event  had  never  happened— at  least  its  conse- 
quences/'    The  unwillingness  of  Grose  to  produce  the  refu- 


*"  The  Court  wag  composed  of  Captains  Patersoiij  Johnston,  and  Foveaux  ; 
Lienta.  Townson,  Rowley,  Maearthiir,  and  Prentice  ;  EuBigna  Lucas  and 
McKellar ;  and  QimrterniListor  Laycock,      Tliey  found  the  conduct  of  t\w 
tletachment    *' highly    reprehensiblCt" — their     refusal     to    obey    Abbott 
"certainly  mutinous, " — but  deemed  that  King's  suggestion  of  '*'  want  ofj 
a  captain*'  at  the  island  reflected  on  Abbott.    They  expreased  surprise  that 
two  justices  could  '*  consider  that  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  wouhl  a^xtiafy  thft 
feelings  of  a  soldier  for  being  beatp"    They  seem  to  have  tliought   thft|| 
Dring  waa  not  entitled  to  feelings.      One  of  the  court,  it  will  l>e  observed, 
was  sent  to  Norfolk  Island  to  carry  out  (irose  a  arrangements  for  makiugl 
the  soldiery  superior  to  law. — Record  Ollice  M8S»,  New  South   Wale^i,^ 
vol.  ix, 

1896.  The  details  in  the  text  which  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
were  taken  from  MK8.  in  the  Record  Office  have  now  been  made  accessible 
to  the  Aufiti-alian  public  in  the  '*  Historical  Records  of  New  South  Wales, 
Vol.  11."  In  that  work  King's  explanatory  despatch  to  Duiidas  ckkjqv* 
thirty-six  cloaely- printed  pages. 


KING'S  JUHTIFICATION. 


m 


tatioB  of  the  imputation  made  before  Mb  Court  of  Inquiry 
showed  consciousness  of  the  wrong  be  had  done. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Grose  had  destroyed  the 
Civil  Court  in  Sydney  on  assiiniinf:^  the  government.  In 
the  first  flush  of  asserting  the  Htiperiority  of  the  soldiery  to 
law  at  Norfolk  Island,  he  now  ordered  that  if  a  convict  or 
reed-man  should  strike  a  soldier,  the  commanding  officer 
ilone,  without  reference  to  the  Governor,  was  to  take 
"cofjfnizance  of  the  offence,  which  was  to  be  punished  with 
100  lashes  intlicted  by  the  drummer.  A  court-martial  was 
to  supersede  all  civil  authority;  "officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  soldiers  are  of  their  own  authority  to  confine 
any  convicts  who  misbehave;  (resistance)  will  be  severely 
punished;  (soldiers)  misbehavmrr  will  be  brought  to  a 
court-martial ;  .  .  ,  there  is  no  necessity  for  taking  a 
soldier  before  a  justice  of  the  peace." 

King  promulgated  the  order,  Imt  showed  (in  a  grave  but 
respectful  letter  to  Grose*  19th  March)  that  it  superseded 
the  instructions  of  Phillip  and  the  mode  of  administering 
justice  reported  to,  and  not  disapproved  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Dundas.  He  du'ected  the  only  magistrate  left  on  the 
island  to  take  no  cognizance  of  complaints  brought  to  him 
by  convicts  or  freed-men  who  might  be  flogged  imder  the 
new  order;  but  he  told  Grose  that  he  feared  serious  conse- 
quences WT)uld  result  from  it  if  put  into  execution  on  any 
freeman,  though  he  would  exert  himself  to  prevent  them. 

In  June,  flushed  with  im[)ortance,  Grose  ordered  King  to 

allow  Towuson  to  choose  liis  grant  of  land  from  the  cleared 

v«  Government   ground,  and  to   assign  to   him   ten   convict 

^fcervants.     Three  other  officers  were  to  have  cleared  ground 

^Hblso,  and  five  convicts  were  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  them. 

^PCownson  accorduigly  selected  lands  from  w4iich  previous 

occupants   were   evicted   to   luake   room  for   him.      Men 

employed  in  cultivating  land  for  the  public  were  withdrawn 

from  their  work  and  assigned  to  the  officers. 

It  was  after  thuis  outraging  King's  official  position,  that 
Gros€»  in  Aug,  1794,  dishonoured  the  bills  which  King  had 
drawn  to  pay  for  Indian  corn  purchased  fi*om  the  obnoxious 
settlers  at  the  island.  Though  King  obeyed  dutifully,  he 
did  not  content  himself  with  obedience  and  explanation  to 
Grose.      He  represented  the  facts  at  once  to  Dvm^^'fe,  ^Jo.^ 


resolute  colleague  of  the  equally  resolute  Prime  Minister. 
He  sent  all  documents  hearing  on  the  question,  except  the 
private  letter  which  Grose  refused  to  restore,  and  he  sent 
them  through  Grose,  hoping  that  the  latter  would  not 
think  his  letters  disrespectful,  *'  I  have  no  other  motive 
for  requesting  you  will  bear  this  trouble,  than  that  of 
stating  my  reasons  for  the  line  of  conduct  which  I  have 
pursued,  and  which  has,  unfortunately  for  me,  met  with 
your  displeasure/'  He  must  have  been  confident  in  his 
own  mind,  for  he  assured  the  Secretary  of  State  that  if,  in 
repressing  mutiny,  he  Iiad  committed  errors,  they  yet 
proceeded  from  an  honest  desire  to  forward  the  king's 
service,  to  protect  the  persona  and  property  of  every  person 
under  his  charge,  and  ''to  make  the  soldier  respected," 

The  Court  of  Inquiry  in  Sydney  seemed  to  insinuate 
that  the  marine  settler  ought  to  have  been  dogged.  King 
remarked  that  in  the  only  books  he  possessed  he  could  find 
no  authority  for  sentencing  a  freeman  to  corporal  punish- 
ment. Whether  freed-men  were  entitled  to  benelit  by  the 
same  '* humane  law''  he  knew  not,  but  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  **  policy  and  utility"  of  extending  it,  anrf 
had  always  extended  it  to  them. 

On  reading  King's  justification  Grose  perceived  that 
insolent  assumptions  on  the  part  of  the  military,  whom  he 
had  done  so  much  to  corrupt,  would  scarcely  find  favour  in 
England.  Accordingly  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  all  that  had  happened  had  been  '*very  fairly  and 
exactly  stated''  by  King,     He  addetl — 

**  As  my  letter  to  Iiiiii  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  situation  of  the 
colony  did  not  wear  the  moat  pleasiiig  aspectj  it  may  in  some  degreoJ 
account  for  my  having  exprtisaed  myself  in  auch  sevetti  terms  to  an  ofticerl 
of  whom  I  have  always  had  the  highest  opinion  and  for  whom  I  Bhonhl  he 
exceedingly   sorry    if  any   nnfavourable   conehtaions    were    drawn    from 
anything  1  felt  it  my  duty  at  that  time  to  say."  ■ 

Of  this  letter  he  sent  a  copy  to  King.  1 

On  the  10th  June  1795^  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  for 
a  short  time  presided  over  the  department,  pronounced  his 


**  Ijong  hefore  this  date,  however,  King^a  repeated  applicationa  for 
a  let^ally-Lonatitiited  Criminal  Court  at  Norfolk  Island  had  been  complied 
with  hy  Dundas.  An  Act  (XLV.  ijao.  IH.)  was  passeti  1*th  May  1794,  and 
W£LS  commended  hy  Dundas  to  the  attention  of  Hunter  in  a  despatch  of  lat 
JuJf  1794, 


decision.  He  saw  nothing  to  reprehend  in  King's  conduct. 
He  objected  only  to  his  quitting  his  government  and  taking 
home  the  New  Zealanders  **  without  previous  communica- 

■  tion'*  with  Grose.  The  mutinous  conduct  of  the  soldiers 
was  **BUch  as  to  merit  much  severer  treatment  than  it  met 
with."  Grose's  orders,  that  a  convict  or  freed-man  striking 
a  soldier  should  be  judged  and  puniBhed  by  a  mihtary 
officer, 

** must  have  been  luxatily  conceived  on  the  pre^aure  of  the  moment,  and 
without  due  attention  to  the  principle  which  in  the  due  administration  of 

■  Justice  should  never  be  lost  eight  of."  .  ,  -  '*  Whoever  miacondiicta 
himaelf  must  be  considered  aa  losing  aU  title  to  preference  or  diHtinction 
fiTim  being  of  a  difleront  class  or  description."  .  .  ,  "  If  a  convict  or 
other  civil  person  ia  com  plain  ed  of,  the  complaint  should  be  to  the 
Governor  or  the  nearest  niagiatrate ;  if  a  military  person,  to  the 
eomniander-m-ehief,  or  nearest  otflcerT  as  the  case  may  require." 

It  had  ever  been  rep:arded  in  England  as  a  constitutional 
principle  that  the  civil  magistrate  should  in  time  of  peace 
have  sole  jurisdiction  in  punishing  crime;  and  men  of  all 
parties  had  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  principle.  It 
was  not  probable  that  a  Secretary  of  State  would  lose  sight 
of  it  when  brought  under  his  notice  by  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Lt. -Governor  of  Norfolk  Island. 

Serious  as  were  these  events,  they  found  no  place  in  the 
narrative  of  Collins,  He  mentions  cursorily  the  mutiny, 
the  disarmament^  and  the  Court  of  Inquiry  in  Sydney,  but 
is  silent  as  to  the  displeasure  of  Grose,  the  scandalous  order 
superseding  the  taw,  and  the  appeal  to  England,  For  this 
silence  there  is  no  excuse.  He  was  Judge- Advocate  at  the 
time,  and  was,  moreover,  acting  as  secretary  to  the  govern- 
ment under  Grose,  and  conducted  the  correspondence  with 
King  and  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

King  thanked  Hunter  for  communicating  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  decision,  and  sent  him  a  copy  of  a  despatch  to 
that  nobleman  in  ** acknowledgment  of  His  Grace's  justice 
and  goodness/'  His  health  was  suffering,  and  Hunter 
supported  his  application  for  leave  of  absence.  To  the 
Duke  he  said  (May  1796),  ''Notwithstanding  the  conscious 

■  sense  I  have  of  the  purity  of  my  motives,  still  I  cannot 
refrain  from  pouring  forth  my  grateful  and  heartfelt  sensa- 
tions for  the  relief  afforded  by  your  Grace's  attention  to  a 
mind  and  body  much  impaired  by  long  and  ae^ex^iWiCiei^'^^'ft" 


which  coDipelletl  him  to  apply  for  leave  of  absence.  In 
Jiilj,  Hunter  took  the  respooaihility  of  allowmg  him  to 
leave  without  waiting  for  permission  from  England.  In 
process  of  time  he  was  comforted  hy  a  despateli  in  which 
the  Duke  wrote  to  Hunter — "  I  am  much  eoncerned  at 
Lfc. -Governor  Kuig's  alarming  mdispoyition,  which  I  liope 
will  be  but  temporary,  as  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  that  officer's  conduct."  I 

In  October  179G»  after  more  tban  eight  years'  service,  in| 
company  with  H.M.S.  Relianre  and  the  Snpphf,  King  sailed  i 
from  Norfolk  Island  in  the  Bntarifiut,  on  board  of  which  was 
Colhns  (the  historian  and  Judge-Advocate  of  New  South 
Wales)*      He  reached  Liverpool  0th  May  1797,  was  con- 
sulted by  the  government,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  friend  Phillip  highly  esteemed.      His  summary  of  the  | 
condition  of  the  island  was  in  some  respects  unsatisfactory. 
The  discouragement  of  agriculture  by  Grose's  dishonour  of 
Corn  Bills  in  17 9 J:  had  borne  bitter  fruit.      Not  more  than 
a  fifth  of  til 6  settlers*  land  was  under  crop,  and  much 
that  had  formerly  been  tilled  was  overgrown  with  weeds! 
in  1796.     But  the  increase  of  li%'e  stock  had  been  gi'eat, ' 
Tliere  were  nearly  5000  pigs  in  the  island,  to  the  breeding 
of  which  many  disappointed   farmers  had  devoted   them- 
selves.    MaiiSB  was  still  grown,  partly  to  feed  live  stock. 
There  were  two  schools  in  the  islajid,  besides  an  orphan 
school.      There   was  a   water-mill,    and    there   were   two 
private  wind-mills.  ( 

Grose,  although  he  taxed  his  faculties  by  no  exercise  of 
judgment,  was  not  so  enamoured  of  his  position  as  to  desire 
to  prolong  his  tenure  of  office.      He  hailed  the  ''  welcome 
intelligence*'  of  Hunter's  ap^pointment.      In  May  1794  he 
complained  of  affliction  from  **  old  wounds/'  and  sought 
permission  to  go  to  England  for  advice.      In  December  he 
sailed  thither,  and  Captain  W.  Paterson,  as  senior  officer  of 
tlie  New  South  Wales  Corps,  became  Lt. -Governor.    It  was  - 
then    known   that   Captain    Hunter   was   to   he   the   new' 
Governor,   and  even   if  Paterson  had  disap]n*oved  of  tlie 
disorders  which  were  rife,  and  in  w^hieh  his  brotber  officers 
were  sometimes  actors,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  he  | 
would  undertake  the  invidious  office  of  reformer  of  abuses. 
The  period  which  elapsed  between  the  departure  of  Phillip 


CAPTAIK  WILLIAM  PATKKSON,  LT*  GOVERNOR.    18^ 


and  the  arrival  of  Hunter  may  be  treated  as  homogeneous 
ill  the  production  of  mischief- 

Paterson  was  an  eneourager  of  exploration,  and  had  him- 
self headed  a  party  of  discovery  in  1798.  The  rapids  which 
foiled  Phillip's  large  boats  were  surmounted  by  Paterson  in 
smaller  ones,  but  others  were  encountered,  and  the  chief 
results  of  the  expedition  w^ere  the  finding  of  new  species  of 
plants^  and  the  naming  of  the  Grose  river,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  pierce  the  mountain  chain  by  ascending  the 
deep  gorge  through  which  the  Grose  winds  its  way  to  the 
Hawkesbury,  Pater  son  appears  to  have  been  kind-hearted, 
tliough  weak.  He  wrote  of  a  raid  against  the  natives — 
I  *'  It  gives  me  concern  to  have  been  forced  to  destroy  any  of 
^Uhese  people,  particularly  as  I  have  no  doubt  of  their 
Hhaving  been  cruelly  treated  by  some  of  the  first  settlers 
^Bwho  were  out  here/* 

^m  Drunkenness  was  still  the  curse  of  the  colony;  and  not 
^Rontent  with  ordinary  opportunities  of  traffic,  a  settler  at 
liLiberty  Plains  was  found  to  have  procured  in  1793  a  small 
still  from  England,  with  which  (according  to  Collins)  he 
found  it  more  advantageous  **to  draw  an  ardent  diabolical 
spirit  from  bis  wheat  than  to  send  it  to  the  store  and 
receive  lOs.  per  bushel  from  the  commissary/'  In  1795 
this  man  and  others  removed  to  the  richer  lands  at  the 
Hawkesbury.  The  very  riclniess  of  tliose  lands  proved  a 
bane  to  the  dissolute  owners.  In  April  1795  Collins  tells 
us  that  the  farmers  everywhere  began  putting  in  their 
wheat,  **  except  at  the  river,  where  they  had  scarcely  made 
any  preparation,  consuming  their  time  and  substance  in 
drinking  and  rioting,  and  trusting  to  the  extreme  fertility 

Pvt  the  soil,  which  they  declared  would  produce  an  ample 
lerop  at  an^^  time  without  much  labour/* 
Short  as  was  Paterson's  reign,  he  made  many  grants  of 
land.  Phillip,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  never  received 
authority  to  make  extensive  grants  to  officers.  To  settlers 
he  had  in  nearly  five  years  granted  8389  acres;  Grose  (in 
many  cases  contrary  to  orders)  granted  in  two  years  to 
various  persons  10,674  acres;    Pafcerson  in  nine  months 

I  granted  4Dl>5  acres* 
Mr.  JohuHon,  the  chaplain,  received  a  coUeaf^ae  e^vl^ 
in   1794,    when    by  the  provision   skip   William  ?i%*\sixsL^ 


Marsden^  arrived,  and  preached  on  the  followiiig  Sunday 
to  the  Diilitary  in  a  harrack-room,  and  to  the  convicts  in 
Mr.  Johnson's  new  church.  In  Sept.  1796  he  had  opened 
a  church  at  Parraraatta,  havin*?  formed  it  out  of  the 
materials  of  two  ohi  huts.  Thenceforward  he  was  one  of 
the  most  active  influences  for  good  in  the  community ;  | 
benevolent,  but  active  and  bokl,  as  determined  to  do  his 
duty  by  his  neighbour  and  to  the  law  as  he  was  di^voted  to 
his  God,  hia  advice  and  personal  energies  were  continually 
called  upon  by  succeeding  Governors.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  his  custom  to  go  by  boat  from  Parramatta  to  Sydney 
on  the  Saturday,  in  order  to  hold  Divine  service  at  Sydney 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  then  to  Avalk  fifteen  miles  to 
Parramatta  to  hold  service  there  in  the  afternoon.  His 
physical  fjower  was  great  and  was  on  one  occasion  singularly 
tested*  Uiu'uly  convicts  desired  to  get  rid  of  him.  One 
of  them,  knowing  that  Marsden's  benevolence  would  prompt 
him  to  save  any  drowning  man,  fell  purposely  into  deep 
water,  affecting  that  he  could  not  swim.  When  Marsdeu 
plunged  in  to  the  rescue,  the  fellow,  who  was  an  expert 
swimmer,  endeavoured  to  drown  him.  Mr.  Marsden  was 
strong,  and  brought  the  man  forcibly  to  the  shore. 

A  man  of  Marsden's  energy  was  perhaps  needed  after 
PhilUp'g  departure.  Johnson  had  striven,  but  in  vain. 
He  is  found  imploring  Phillip  iu  1792  to  cause  a  place  of 
worship  to  be  built,  because  **  now  we  are  wholly  exposed 
to  the  weather."  In  the  same  year  he  appealed  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel*  Many  convicts 
could  not  read,  and  lie  had  no  books  for  those  who  could 
read.  | 

His  building  of  a  church  in  1793  was  not  prevented,  but 
was  discouraged  by  Grose,  and  it  was  not  until  17147  that 
Mr.  Dundas  ordered  the  disbursement  to  him  of  the 
** expenses  he  had  incurred."  This  tardy  justice  was  due 
to  the  intercession  of  Pitt's  friend  Wilber force,  who  assured 
Dundas   that    Johnson,    though    described    by    Grose    as 

■*  Writing  to  Bundas  (on  Mftraden'a  arrival),  Grose  said— **  Your  in- 
at  ructions  relative  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maraden  ah  all  be  particularly  attended 
to,"  He  added  that  he  bad  wished  to  iimke  the  clergyman  comfortable, 
but  he  had  received  from  Johnaon  *  treatment  very  unbecoming  his 
character  as  a  clergyman  to  olier,  and  not  very  consiatent  with  my 
situMtlon  to  put  up  with/* 


** really  a  most  troublesome  character,"  was  **one  of  the 
worthiest  men  breathmg,  the  most  active,  the  most  luimble, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  httle  acquainted  with  the 
world." 

Grose,  though  lavish  in  assigning  convicts  to  others  for 
agricultural  puiijosee,  withheld  them  from  Jolmson,  and 
otherwise  marked  his  hostilit}-  to  him,  Grose  fixed  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  as  the  time  for  Divine  service,  and 
Johnson  quaintl}^  complained  that  though  for  various 
reasons  the  order  did  not  meet  with  his  ideas,  he  *' strictly 
attended  to  it."  The  soldiers  understood  the  relations 
between  their  commanding  officer  and  the  chaplain.  "  One 
morning"  (Johnson  wTote  to  the  Secretary  of  State),  "as  I 
M^as  going  through  the  service,  I  %vas  interrupted  first  by 
the  improper  conduct  of  two  soldiers,  and  soon  after  by  the 
beat  of  a  drum,  when  instantly  the  corps  took  up  their 
arms,  got  into  their  ranks,  and  marched  away.  I  had  been 
barely  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  whole  service,  and 
was  then  about  the  middle  of  my  discourse,"  The  deserted 
preacher  *' consulted  the  canons  of  the  Church,''  and  could 
find  no  excuse  for  the  treatment  he  received.  Grose, 
however,  asserted  that,  '*was  it  not  in  pity  to  a  large 
family,  I  should  represent  the  disorderly  behaviour  of  the 
Eev-  Mr.  Jolmson."  The  aggrieved  chaplain  told  Dundas 
that  he  only  required  to  be  "supported  as  a  clergyman 
and  treated  as  a  gentleman,"  and  was  willing  to  resign  his 
"appointment  and  be  ready  to  appear  before  any  person, 
and  at  any  time,  to  answer  for"  his  conduct.^ 

The  difficulties  of  the  chaplain's  position  would  have 
been  great  even  if  the  civil  and  military  authorities  had 
aided  him  loyally.  Few  men  could  hope  for  success  if 
those  authorities  should  l>e  arrayed  agahist  him.  Wilber- 
force  could  perhaps  have  found  none  more  suited  for  the 
w^ork  than  Samuel  ilarsden.     Not  originally  trained  for 


*•  That  lie  did  not  exaggeiate  his  difficulties  waa  shown  by  a.  tlcB|>atch 
from  Governor  Jiimter  in  179S.  **Tiie  clergy  were  allowed  to  be  iriHulttjd 
in  the  Btreeta  without  receiving  any  kinti  of  redress,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  performing  their  sacred  office  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  from 
the  number  of  drunken  soldtera  aod  convicts  surrounding  the  outside 
of  the  place  of  public  worahip^  and  often  engaged  in  card-playing  an<l 
riot." 


the  ministry,^'  be  adopted  it  iii  zeal  for  his  Master's  cause, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  served  that  Master  won  the 
enduring  friendship  of  Wilberforce*  who  was  woet  rto 
describe  Samuel  Marsden  as  a  moral  hero.  His  influence 
in  the  community  was  the  more  marked  hecause  be  was 
not — as  Johnson  was  described  by  Wilberforce — ''very 
little  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  world/' 


"'  Ho  was  born  in  1764  at  Faraley,  near  Leeds ;  waa  educated  at  the  Hull 
Grammar  School  ;  went  to  Cambridge  ;  left  Magdalen  College  in  1792  ; 
was  ordained  by  Eoyal  Mandate  aud  appointed  chaplain  to  New  South 
Wales  in  1793,  and  arrived  there  in  17^»  A  monument  raised  in  memory 
of  him  was  jilaoed  in  Farsley  church  iu  bStUk 


CHAPTER  IV. 


GOVERNOR    HUNTER. 
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In  Sept,  1795  Governor  John  Hunter  reached  Sydney  by 
H.M.S.  Reliance,  in  which  George  Bass  was  surgeon  and 
Flinders  was  midshipman.  The  interest  he  displayed  in 
the  colony  and  the  reconimendation  of  Lord  Howe  prociu'ed 
for  Hunter  the  appointment  of  Governor,  ahhough  the 
retirhig  Phillip  suggested  that  King  was  the  fittest  man  for 
the  office.  Hunter  took  back  to  the  colony  Beiiniiong,  the 
native  taken  by  Phillip  to  England.  He  received  Eoyal 
instructions  in  England,  with  a  provident  despatch  from 
Mr.  Dundas,  as  to  Ins  multifarious  duties  as  Governor. 

It  does  not  appear  that  be  w^aa  able  to  stem  the  tide  of 
drimkenness  and  del>auehery  which  was  sweeping  over  the 
land-  There  was  indeed  a  curious  mixture  of  reprehension 
and  encouragement  in  the  conduct  of  the  governuient  with 
regard  to  the  love  of  spirits.  The  niimite  journal  of  CoUins 
informs  us  of  **tho  strange  design"  of  some  persona  to 
apply  to  the  Governor  for  a  hcense  to  distil  spirits.  *'A 
practice  so  iniquitous  and  ruinous,  being  not  only  a  direct 
disobedience  of  His  Majesty's  commands,  but  destructive 
of  the  w^elfare  of  the  colony  in  general,  the  Governor  in  the 
most  positive  manner  forl)ade/'  and  several  stills  were 
found  and  destroyed.  At  that  very  time  the  same  chronicler 
informs  us  that  the  Governor  could  think  of  no  better  way 
to  arrest  a  bushranger  than  hy  offering  "as  a  reward  five 
gallons  of  spirits/* 

Hunter  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  want  of  decision, 
and  vainly  to  have  tried  to  produce  an  uii^vYe^^icyYt  \X\^H»  Vs^ 
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ms  firm.  On  one  occasion,  Oct.  1795,  he  ordered  that 
Fnone  of  the  military  and  others  who  had  huts  near  the 
stream  of  water  which  supplied  Sydney  sbould  presume  to 
open  the  protecting  palings  and  make  paths  which  con- 
ducted filth  into  the  sir  earn.  The  penalty  of  the  breach  of 
the  order  was  the  pulHng  down  of  the  offender's  house- 
Little  or  no  attention  was  paid,  and  in  Jan.  1796  Hunter 
'*  declared  in  public  orders  io  every  description  of  persons, 
that  when  an  order  was  given  by  him  it  was  given  to  be 
obeyed;**  He  would  have  been  believed  had  he  made  an 
example  without  talking  about  it.  He  allied  himself  as 
closely  as  he  could  to  the  military  power  by  making 
Captain  Johnston  of  the  New  Soutli  Wales  Corps  his 
aide-de-camp.  He  endeavoured  to  clieck  drunkenness  by 
issuing  "to  deserving  persons"  licenses  to  sell  spirits,  and 
BO  to  limit  the  trattic.  He  failed,  and  "robberies  now 
appeared  to  be  committed  more  frequently  than  formerly." 
He  then  forbade  the  bartering  by  these  licensed  persons  of 
spirits  for  grain.  With  the  power  that  he  possessed  of 
withdrawing  convict  servants  from  settlers  and  from 
officersj  he  might  perhaps  have  restored  decency;  but 
though  he  threatened  to  withdraw  assistance  from  ofl'enders, 
he  threatened  in  vain,  and  when  he  acted  his  acts  produced 
no  general  results.  To  promulgate  his  orders  more  efi'ec- 
tively,  he  brought  into  use  a  small  printing-press  which 
Phillip  had  imported,  but  which  had  been  idle  until 
Hunter  assumed  the  government. 

The  immorahties  of  the  time,  if  they  had  failed  to  shock 
the  community  as  a  whole  duruig  the  rule  of  Grose  and 
Paterson,  had  nevertheless  aroused  the  consciences  of  many. 
A  contemporary  account  relates  that  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  Hunter's  arrival  the  Eev.  Mr*  Johnson  in  his  sermon 
at  Sydney  boldly  denounced  the  sbameless  proceedings  of 
the  military  government  under  Grose  and  Paterson,  and 
congratulated  the  colony  on  the  restoration  of  civil  law, 
whicb  Hunter  was  commanded  to  re-establish.  Hunter 
revived  the  civil  law  on  his  arrival  in  Sydney.  At  Parra- 
matta  he  retained  for  a  time  as  military  commandant  John 
Macartluxr  (who  became  a  captain  in  1795). 

When  David  Collins  (Judge-Advocate)  left  the  colony, 
JJic])ard   Atkins,  i)revi0UBly  an   officer  in  the  army,  was 


appointed  iii  his  place  pending  His  Majesty's  pleasure.  A 
new  Jndge-Advoeate,  Mr.  Richard  Dore,  arrived  in  the 
colony  hi  May  1798.  He  officiated  in  the  niagistrates'  as 
well  as  in  the  higher  Civil  and  Ciiminal  Courts.  In  the 
Supreme  Court  Library  in  Sydney  is  presented  a  small 
vellum-bound  book  which  records  many  of  Dore*B  decisions 
in  the  petty  sessions- 

The  entries  are  sometimes  strange.  A  man  is  charged 
**with  neglect  of  duty,  and  as  it  appeared  that  he  was  of  an 
indifferent  character,  the  gaoler  was  ordered  to  give  him 
twenty-live  lashes  and  discharge  him."  Two  women 
appear  ;  one,  charged  with  '*  cruelly  beating  the  other  with 
a  glass  bottle  and  cutting  her  head,  pleading  a  provocation 
in  mitigation,  the  magistrates  recommended  the  parties  ta 
withdraw,  and  accommodate  the  matter  between  them- 
selves."    24th  Oct.  1798. — A  convict  was  brought,  cluirged 

**on  a  violent  suspicion  of  feloniously  and  privately  stealing  from  Wis 
Majesty's  public  stores  in  Sydney  a  cake  of  soup,  anil  secreting  about  hi* 
person  ii^  order  to  take  away  the  same.  The  aoap  was  produced,  and 
proved  to  be  of  thb  aame  t|imiity  ag  that  Ijelonging  to  the  stores ;  but  as 
the  act  and  fact  of  atealiug  wa«  not  Butliciently  establishe*!  in  law,  the 

[fiaid was  sentenced  to  receive  tifty  lashes  and  to  be  discharged,  ith 

(order  to  return  to  his  duty  as  a  servaDt  of  the  government." 

Another  man  is  charged  witli  *' embezzling  some  stone,, 
the  property  of  governraent;  but  as  tliere  seemed  some- 
thmg  of  rancour  and  malice  in  the  accusation,  the  prisoner 
was  ordered  to  work  out  an  equal  quantity  of  stone  as  that 
carried  away,"  A  woman  was  accused  of  stealing  a  flat- 
iron  from  a  ''house  (into  which  she  had  come  on  Siniday 
last  under  pretence  of  hghting  a  pipe)  during  Divine 
service,  and  the  property  having  been  found  upon  the 
prisoner,  and  no  defence  being  set  up,  she  was  ordered  to 
have  an  iron  collar  roimd  her  neck  for  a  fortnight,  and  to 
sweep  the  gaol  for  a  month  from  this  day."  Another 
woman,  pleading  inability  to  pay  (the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrates  was  limited  to  £10)  on  account  of  *' various 
misfortunes  and  illness  which  prevented  her  attending  on 
Saturday  last,  it  was  ordered  that  the  debt  be  paid  in  the 
next  corn  harvest/"  On  the  15th  Sept.  1798  Dore  and  his 
brother  magistrate  Balmain  sternly  ordered  the  discharge 
of  a  prisoner  arrested  *' without  a  specific  charge,*'  and  the 
gaoler  was  peremptorily  commanded  on  no  *'  acc.o\u\l  ^WV 


ever  in  future  to  receive  or  detain  any  prisoner  in  custody 
Tivithout  some  particular  charge,  or  by  virtue  of  a  magis- 
trate's warrant/' 

Thus  summarily  did  the  eivi!  power  assert  itself  after  the 
excesses  Hanctioned  by  Grose  and  his  military  supporters. 
In  civil  matters  Dore  gave  useful  but  much-neglected 
advice.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  implore  the  inhabitants 
to  reduce  to  clear  terms  in  v^Titing  all  then'  contracts  and 
agreements,  duly  witnessed  and  signed*  Hunter,  unfor- 
tunately, aided  by  Atkins,  was  involved  in  conflict  with 
Dore. 

Grose  had  assigned  many  more  convicts  to  oflBcers  than 
had  been  allowed  by  Phillip  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Hunter  was  instructed  to  reduce  the  number,  but  Collins 
informs  us  that  *' not  with  standuig  it  far  exceeded  the 
number  which  had  at  home  been  thought  necessary,  the 
Governor  did  not  conceive  this  to  be  the  moment  for 
reducing  it,  much  as  he  w^anted  men.'*  ^  Having  thus 
abandoned  his  instructions  lest  he  should  offend  the 
oflicers,  Hunter  displayed  the  same  weakness  as  had  been 
shown  by  Grose  in  checking  the  outrages  of  the  worst  of 
the  soldiers. 

In  Feb.  1796  the  master  carpenter  of  the  settlement 
while  at  work  in  a  shed  heard  himself  grossly  abused  by  a 
soldier  who  had  formerly  been  a  convict,  and  who  left  his 
post  as  sentinel  thus  to  gratity  his  spleen.  The  carpenter, 
observing  that  the  sentinel  had  left  his  arms  at  his  post, 
took  them  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard.  The  sentinel  was 
confined*  The  company  to  which  he  belonged,  which 
contained  many  emancipists,  or  freedmen,  went  to  the 
carpenter's  house  on  the  following  morning,  demolished 
the  luiildings  and  furniture,  and  maltreated  the  owner. 
The  carpenter  identified  foiu*  of  his  assailants.  A  warrant 
was  issued  for  their  apprehension*  The  soldiers  admitted 
the  impropriety^  of  their  conduct,  and  offered  to  indemnify 
the  carpenter  for  the  damage  done.     The  carpenter  inter- 
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♦  Hunter  wrote  (Oct,  1795)  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  that  he  had 
"thought  tit  U>  continue''  the  excess,  but  the  Duke  had  prev^iouBly 
intimated  that  Mr.  Dimdaa'  inatruutions  on  the  subject  **did  not  admit  of 
a  discretionary  constraction^'  on  the  Governor's  part.  His  deapatch, 
however,  had  not  been  received  by  Hunter  when  he  eontravenod  it. 


ceded  with  the  Governor,  and  the  waiTant  was  withdrawn.'^ 
A  golden  opportiinitj  of  relieving  the  government  from  the 
shame  previously  cast  upon  it  was  thus  lost,  by  failure 
to  make  an  example  at  a  fitting  time.  Meaner  men  may 
make  mistakes  with  impunity.  A  Governor  can  never 
regain  the  position  he  loses  l>y  a  want  of  principle,  or  of 
resolution  to  enforce  what  he  knows  to  be  rif];ht. 

One  Captain  Jolm  Nichol,  of  the  ship  WfilliCr,  insisted 
upon  and  obtained  justice.  In  1799  he  conveyed  Colonel 
Pater  son  and  Captain  Abbott  fi"om  England  to  New  South 
Wales,  supplying  tliem  and  others  with  two- thirds  of  a  full 
seaman's  allowance  of  provisions  on  the  voyage,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  charter-party.  At  Sydney  the  other  third 
was  demanded,  and,  to  use  Nichors  own  language,  '*  as 
obstinately  refused.''  Nichol  was  summoned,  and  com- 
pelled to  supply  the  arrear  provisions  for  eight  persons. 
His  charter-party  was  scouted  as  "only  a  copy,  and  that 
not  attested.''  He  ol>tained  no  redress  from  Governor 
Hunter.  He  deposed  to  these  facts  (28th  Jan,  1803)  before 
the  Lord  Mayor  Price,  at  the  Mansion  House.  Inquiry 
was  made.  The  Transport  Olhee  wrote  to  Lord  Hobart- 
Lord  Hobart  (12th  March  1808)  wrote  to  Governor  King — 

'*  Colonel  Patersoii  ou»4lit  lo  have  known  tliat  li  was  contrary  to  the 
€58tablia1ied  rulcK  of  the  yervice^"  .  .  .  **  ami  the  Civil  Court  ought 
also  to  have  known  tJuit  tlie  point  in  tjuestion  slioiiM,  instead  of  being 
brought  under  tlieir  cognizance,  hiive  been  refer rtid  to  Hia  Majesty  a 
tlovernment  iov  decision.  You  will  therefore  take  inuuediate  stepa  to 
recover  from  Colonel  Pateraoa  and  the  other  persona,  .  .  .  and  you 
will  signify  to  Colonel  Pateraon  niy  entire  diaapprobation  of  hla  having 
given  the  sanction  of  lii.s  name  to  such  n  proceeding,"' 

Patersoii  obeyed,  btit  remarked  that  be  was  giiiiled  by  the 
decision  obtahied  by  Governor  Hunter. 


-  Hunter  recomniemled  (1790)  the  reujoval  of  the  corps  which  contained 
**  characters  who  have  been  conattlered  as  disgraceful  to  every  other 
regiment  in  His  Majeaty'a  aervicti/*  ite  complaioe*!  also  to  the  comnmnd- 
ing  officer,  Prtterson,  that  the  **  conduct  of  thia  part  of  the  corpa  has  becu, 
in  my  opinion^  the  most  violent  and  outrageouB  that  waa  ever  heard  of  by 
any  British  regiment  whatever,"  Some  ot  tbem  (he  tokl  the  Secretary  of 
State)  were  *'  often  superior  in  every  apeciea  of  infamy  to  the  moat  export 
in  wickedness  among  the  couvicta."  The  Duke  of  Portland  told  Hunter 
that  the  conduct  of  the  niilitary  in  attacking  the  car^jenter  was  ao  flagrant 
that  he  conld  *'  not  well  imagine  anything  like  a  justitiable  excuse  for  not 
bringing  the  four  soldiers  who  were  depiosed  against  to  a  court-martial, 
iind  punishing  them  with  the  utmost  severity." 
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In  May  1796  HQiiter  appointed  l)*Arcy  Went  worth 
assistant-surgeon  to  the  settlement*  Regulations  were 
made  as  to  carrying  fire-arms.  Convict  servants  were 
withdrawn  from  some  settlers,  other  settlers  were  struck  off 
the  victualling  books,  a  general  muster  of  convicts  was 
ordered,  and  many  runaways  and  impostors  (who,  **  being 
transported  for  life,  had  siiceeasfully  represented  themselves 
as  transported  for  a  less  term")  were  sent  to  hard  labour  in 
the  town  and  jail  gangs.  But  no  efforts  of  Hunter's  suc- 
ceeded in  controlling  the  convicts.  Two  vessels  were  seized 
and  carried  off  by  them  in  1798  and  17^*9, 

The  treatment  of  the  natives  at  this  time  reached  a 
pitch  of  brutality.  Phillip's  wisdom  was  gone,  and  Hunter's 
unwisdom  and  weakness  asserted  no  control  and  gained  no 
respect.  He  did,  however,  we  are  told,  signify  his  intention 
of  hanging  the  natives  in  chains  as  an  example  to  others. 
He  also^  referred  to  the  Home  government  a  case  in  which 
settlers  murdered  two  native  boys  (peaceably  living  with 
other  settlers),  and  were  found  '*  guilty  of  wantonly  killing 
two  natives/' 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  natives,  when  they  did  not 
look  on  a  man  as  an  enemy  {in  which  case  deception  was 
their  approved  mode  of  warfare),  that,  believing  any  one  to 
be  friendly,  they  would  remain  so  towards  him  even  when 
the  conduct  of  his  compatriots  provoked  them  to  retaliate* 
Thus,  while  natives  were  ruthlessly  shot  at  the  Ha%vkes- 
bury,  a  freed  convict  named  Wilson,  who  had  abandoned  his 
countrymen  and  lived  almost  entirely  among  the  natives, 
was  still  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  by  the  neigh- 
bom^ing  tribe,  and  sometimes  conveyed  messages  from 
them;  **for*'  (says  Collins)  **they  did  not  conceal  the  sense 
they  entertained  of  the  injuries  which  had  been  done  them/' 

Hunter,  who  encouraged  discoveries,  availed  himself  of 
the  services  of  Wilson  on  several  occasions.  There  was  a 
mythical  story  that  this  man,  in  171) tl,  with  others,  pene- 
trated the  Blue  Mountains  and  discovered  the  Lachlan 
river. 

The  fact  that  Wilson  reported  the  existence  of  a  large 
river  running  inland  has  been  urged  as  a  proof  that  Wilson 

*  Supra^  p.  imi. 
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must  have  crossed  the  Dioiuitains.  But  the  proof  fails. 
^Vilson  could  converse  with  the  natives,  and  native  tribes 
coniniiuiicated  one  with  another,  and  thus,  by  the  presence 
of  a  native  of  a  distant  tribe,  Wilson  might  easily  learn  the 
l>road  fact  that  from  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains 
rivers  tlowed  to  the  interior. 

Wilson*s  Btatement  that  he  had  seen  a  mountain  or  cliff 
of  Bait  deprives  the  whole  of  his  tale  of  credit.* 

An  account  of  Wilson's  journey  (in  the  spurious  history 
ascribed  to  Barrington)  stated  that  Governor  Hunter,  to 
deter  the  Irish  from  their  attempts  to  walk  to  China, 
ordered  four  strong  Irishmen  to  be  selected  and  sent  ta 
explore  *'  the  very  worst  and  most  dangerous  jmrts  of  the 
country  ;*'  that  three  of  them  succumbed  *'  at  the  foot  of  the 
first  momi tains ;"  that  one  went  on  with  Wilson  and  the 
other  guides ;  that  the  **  face  of  a  hill  which  appeared  white 
proved  to  be  a  large  cliff  of  salt,  a  sample  of  which  they 
brought  away ;'"  that  the  Governor  sent  Hacking  out  to 
test  the  truth  about  the  satt-liill,  and  that  on  liia  return 
Ilacking  "  brought  some  samples  of  various  veins  of  salt  in 
different  places  of  10  to  12  feet  deep/* 

The  concoctBr  of  this  tale  was  so  ill  able  to  make  it  co- 
lierent  that  a  few  pages  later  in  the  narrative  we  find  that — 

*'HaL'kiiig,  wlieii  sent  to  the  salt-iiill  last  month,  was  acconipanied  by 
Wilson  and  anotlier  man,  who  were  iiirt>i.'ted  to  penetrate  as  far  into  the 
country  as  the  provisions  thej^  were  able  to  eiirry  would  permit.  They 
returned  after  an  aliseuce  of  three  weeka,  ami  said  they  had  )>een  140 
miles  W,  by  S.  from  Prospect  Hill.  In  their  journey  they  ,  ,  .  found 
more  Balt-hilk/' 


^  It  is  possible  that  the  atory  of  the  convict's  journey  grew  or  was 
diBtorted  out  of  an  expedient  reaorted  to  by  Hnnter  to  chock  deaertious. 
He  heard  that  about  sixty  of  the  transported  "Irish  defenders^*  who 
**  threatened  resiBtauce  to  all  orders  "  were  about  to  march  to  Chinn*  He 
''planted  a  party  of  armed  eonBtables'*  on  whose  vigilance  he  eouid 
depend,  and  **  wlio  secured  a  y;ang  of  about  twenty."  .  .  ,  "I  spoke  to 
them,  but  observing  a  considerable  degree  of  obstinacy  and  ignorance 
about  tliern,  I  conceived  there  could  be  no  better  argument  to  convince 
them  of  their  niia conduct  than  a  severe  corporal  [>unlahment,  which  was 
inflicted,  and  they  have  aince  l>een  strictly  looked  after  at  their  work. 
Some  of  these  fellows  had  been  provided  with  a  figure  of  a  compass  dra%\Ti 
upon  paper,  which,  with  wiitten  instructjona,  was  to  have  assisted  them  as 
their  guide.'*  He  aelected  lour  of  the  strongest,  gave  them  provisions,  and 
flt'spatched  them  with  companions,  so  that  they  might  prove  their  prowess 
in  exploring.  '*  The  whole  of  the  men  returned  with  the  soldiers,  most 
completely  sick  of  their  journey."^ — Despatch,  1708, 


It  is  well  that  this  idle  tale  bears  with  it  such  intrinsic 
proof  of  its  untruth.  All  that  Hacking  did  was  known  to 
the  government  which  trusted  him ;  but  no  government 
reported  the  finding  of  the  salt  as  a  fact.^ 

It  will  be  convenient  to  summarize  the  incidents  of  Auh- 
tralian  discovery  at  ihia  period,  when  (from  ILMS,  ReUance) 
Bass  and  Flinders  infused  fresh  life  into  it. 

In  Dec.  1789,  Lt.  Dawes,  being  sent  to  explore,  returned 
after  nine  days.  He  had  encountered  ravines  almost  im- 
passable, and  failed  to  pierce  the  mountains.  The  same 
fate  attended  an  expedition  under  an  officer  (Tench)  in 
Aug.  1790.  The  Nepean  River  was  seen  in  these  excur- 
sions, and  was  named  by  Phillip.  In  179B  Captaui 
PatersoUj  by  means  of  small  boats,  ascended  the  river, 
which  he  named  (after  the  Ac tmg- Governor)  the  Grose  ;  be  | 
returned  after  ten  days.  In  1794  Henry  Hacking,  formerly 
quarter-master  in  the  Sirms,  with  '*  a  companion  or  two/' 
boldly  ventim*ed  *'  twenty  miles  fiu'ther  than  any  other 
European."  He  reached  the  mountains,  and  toiled  over  | 
**  eighteen  or  nmeteen  ridges  of  high  rocks,'*  and  when  hBJ 
gave  up  the  task  **  still  had  in  view  the  same  wild  and 
inaccessible  country/'  In  Feb.  1795  Paterson,  the  Acting- 
Governor,  sent  Grimes,  the  surveyor,  to  explore  Port 
Stephens,  taking  with  liim  Wilson,  the  convict,  who  could 
converse  with  natives.  i 

One  Cummings,  an  officer  in  the  New  South  Wales  corpe, ' 
on  a  small  expedition  to  the  south  of  Botany  Bay,  heard 
from  natives  that  there  were  horned  animals  running  in  the 
interior,  and  hopes  were  excited  of  regaining  the  cattle  lost 
from  Sydney  in  1788.    Cummin gs  vainly  searched  for  them 
afterwards.     When  Governor  Hunter  arrived  in   1795  hej 
sent  Henry  Hacking,  in  whom  he  confided,  to  ascertain  the.J 
truth.     Hacking  returned  successful,  and  piloted  Hunter,,] 
with   Collins,   Waterhouse,    and   Bass   (18th   Nov.  1795),) 


^  Hunter  (1798)  s^ent  uthei*a  with  Wilson  oti  expeditious^  in  whiulil 
Wilson  shot  game  to  procure  food.  The  joiinial  of  one  of  \Vilsou*s  oom-l 
muioiirt  ('*  Historic^,!  Records  of  N.8.W.,"  vol  »i,  |>.  H23)  records  thii*  fact,  ] 
The  jourueys  were  abort.  In  one  (from  9th  March  to  *2nd  April i,  Hacking  1 
uceonipanietl  WilsrOn^  ami  the  latl  who  was  with  them  wrote  that  ou  ihel 
12th  March,  about  3^  miles  from  ProBpect  HilK  WiI»ou  and  Hai.-king| 
fooad  veins  of  Bait  8  and  Ti  feet  thick.  Hunter  scut  the  jouinal  to  fcsir  J.J 
Mmks  in  ISOI,  but  in  no  way  voueked  for  its  correctness. 


across  the  Nepean  river,  where  the  cattle  had  gathered  in 
the  district  called,  consequently,  the  Cow-pastures.  There 
the  Governor's  x>arty  feasted  their  eyes  on  a  herd  of  cattle, 
and  felt  security  against  future  famine.  Hunter  dreamed 
at  once  of  exporting  food  to  fither  shores.  But  his  ideas  of 
value  sustained  a  shock  when,  after  killing  a  small  animal, 
it  was  found  that  he  could  take  away  but  a  small  part,  and, 
to  his  great  regret,  the  remainder  *'  was  left  to  the  crows 
and  dogs  of  the  woods.'* 

Mr.  Surgeon  Bass  in  June  1796  started  for  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  by  dint  of  hard  labour  ascended  the  highest 
point,  whence  he  saw  only  **  other  ranges  of  moimtains.'* 

In  the  same  month  some  fishermen  made  an  accidental 
discovery-  Driven  into  a  small  bay,  which  they  did  not 
know  to  be  a  river-mouth,  they  found  coal  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  where  the  town  of  Newcastle  now 
stands  at  the  Hunter  Eiver.  Lieut.  Shortland  in  the 
following  year,  searching  for  runaway  convicts,  discovered 
the  river,  and  named  it  after  the  Governor. 

Bass,  foiled  in  his  expedition  to  Blue  Mountains,  took  to 
exploration  by  water.  With  Fhnders  he  had  previously,  in 
a  small  lioat,  the  Tnm  Thnmh,  8  feet  long,  examined  the 
George  River  in  one  voyage  in  1795^  and  run  great  risk 
on  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Botany  Bay  in  another  in  1796. 
In  Dec.  1797  Governor  Hunter  entrusted  Bass  with  a 
whale-boat  and  a  crew  of  volunteers  from  men-of-war. 
Shoalhaven,  Jervis  Bay,  and  Twofold  Bay  were  seen,  and 
the  heart  of  Bass  beat  high  with  the  assurance  that  com- 
forted Palinurus,  as  he  turned  westward  after  passing  Cape 
Howe,  and  was  convinced  that  he  had  discovered  the  straits 
which  liear  his  naioe.  AVilson's  Promontory  and  Western 
Port,  so  named  because  it  was  the  farthest  westerly  point 
he  then  attained,  were  visited.*^ 

On  the  1st  March  1798,  Governor  Hunter  reported  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland  the  boat  voyage.  H.M.S.  Reliance 
being  under  repair,  Mr.  George  Bass,  her  surgeon,  **  a 
young  man  of  well-informed  nurid  and  active  disposition,'* 
offered  his  services  to  the  Governor-  Hunter  fm-nislied  the 
boat   and   the  volmiteers.      Bass    **  sedulously   examined 
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every  inlet,"  and  at  the  extreme  westerly  point  attained, 
*'  found  an  open  ocean  ^tvestward,  and  by  the  nioiintamous 
sea  which  rolled  from  that  quarter,  and  no  land  discover- 
able in  that  direetion,  we  have  much  reason  to  conclude 
that  there  is  an  open  strait  through.*' 

Want  of  provisions  compelled  Bass  to  turn  back  from  the 
"  very  good  harbour,*'  Western  Port,  he  had  found.  Bad 
weather  had  impeded  the  cruise,  or  Bass  with  bis  whale- 
boat  would  probably  have  discovered  Port  Phillip,  At 
Western  Port  he  was  compelled  to  repair  his  battered  boat. 
Betuming,  he  found  on  an  islatul  seven  white  men,  part  of 
a  gang  of  fom*teen  convicts  who  had  escaped  from  Sydney 
in  a  boat.  **  These  poor  distressed  wretches  were  chiefly 
Irifth,"  Their  companions  bad  treacherously  abandoned 
them.  Bass  could  neither  give  them  room  in  his  boat  nor 
spare  much  food.  He  put  them  on  the  mainland,  gave 
them  a  musket,  ammunition,  a  pocket  compass,  fishing 
lines,  and  hooks.  Two  who  were  ill  he  received  into  the 
boat.  He  advised  the  five  to  follow  the  coast  in  order 
to  obtain  food  more  easily.  ''He  shared  his  provisions 
with  them."  When  they  parted  with  Mr.  Bass  "'  and  his 
crew%  who  gave  them  what  clothes  they  could  spare,  some 
tears  were  shed  on  both  sides." 

**  After  an  absence  of  twelve  weeks/'  Bass  (24th  Feb. 
1798)  delivered  to Himter  ''his  observations  on  this  adven- 
turous expedition . ' ' 

About  the  same  time  a  vessel,  the  Sifdn^i/  Cove,  was 
wTecked  on  Preservation  Island,  in  the  Furneaux  group,  and 
Hunter  sent  Lieut.  Flinders  of  the  HeUance  in  the  colonial 
schooner  Francis,  w^hich  was  commissioned  to  save  property 
from  the  wreck.  Flinders,  wistfully  looking  westward, 
persuaded  the  master  **  to  make  a  stretch''  westward  so  aa 
to  solve  the  doubts  about  the  unknown  latitudes  (of  Bass's 
Straits),  but,  **the  schooner  not  being  at  his  disposal,"  \vas 
fain  to  return  where,  on  the  9th  March  1708,  the  exploit  of 
Bass  was  made  laiown  to  liira. 

In  after  years  he  wrote  thus  of  his  friend  : — '*  A  voyage 
eji'j^ressly  undertaken  for  discovery  in  an  open  boat,  and  in 
which  six  hundred  miles  of  coast  was  explored,  has  not 
perhaps  its  equal  in  the  annals  of  maritime  history.  The 
pubhe  will  award  to  its  high-spirited  and  able  conductor— 
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alaa !  now  no  more — an  honaurable  place  in  the  list  of 
those  whose  order  stands  most  conspicuous  for  the  pro- 
motion  of  useful  knowledge."  There  seemed  to  '*  want  no 
other  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  passage  between  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen'sLand  than  that  of  sailing  positively 
through  it."  Governor  Hunter  deserves  gratitude  for 
entrusting  to  the  gallant  friends  the  task  of  positive  proof," 

On  7th  Oct.  1798,  with  Bass  and  a  crew  of  eight  volun- 
teers from  King's  ships,  with  Flinders,  then  twenty-four 
years  old,  sailed  in  the  Nifr/olk  sloop,  twenty-five  tons,  with 
twelve  weeks'  provisions.  Buffeted  by  adverse  winds,  tlie 
little  band  persevered.  The  Tamar  was  entered,  and  Port 
Dalr3nnple  was  named.  A  gale  drove  the  Norlhlk  back  to 
Furneaux's  group  (2lBt  Nov.)  It  was  not  till  the  3rd  Dee. 
that  she  could  work  to  the  westward  again,  and  then  the 
allotted  time  for  the  voyagers  had  nearly  expired.  Notbing 
daunted,  on  the  6th  they  discovered  Circular  Head.  On  the 
9th  a  vast  crowd  of  sooty  petrels,'^  the  birds  of  Providence 
at  Norfolk  Island,  passed  over  the  voyagers  in  a  stream 
from  fifty  to  eighty  yards  in  depth  and  three  hundred 
yards  or  more  in  breadth,  **0n  the  lowest  calculation" 
iFlinders  thought  the  number  *'not  less  than  a  hundred 
million." 

On  that  day,  wliile  passing  between  Van  Diemen's  Land 
and  Three  Hummock  Island,  **a  long  swell  was  perceived  to 
come  from  the  S.W.  .  .  .  Although  it  was  likely  to  prove 
troublesome  and  perhaps  dangerous,  Mr,  Bass  and  myself 
hailed  it  with  joy  and  mutual  congratulation,  as  announcing 
the  completion  of  our  lorig-wished-for  discovery  of  a  passage 
into  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean. 

Cape  Grim  was  named  on  that  day<     The  west  coast  was  , 
traced,  and  on  the  21st  Dec.  the  sloop  was  anchored  at  the  J 
mouth  of  the  Derwent.     On  the  22ncl  she  was  taken  twelve 
miles   up  the  river.     On  the  Brd  Jan.  1799,  the  brother 
heroes  put  to  sea,  and  in  eight  days  they  were  safe  in 
Sydney.     No  unworthy  jealousies  marred  their  renown. 

**T(i  the  straita''  ^FUnders  wrote),  **  which  had  been  the  great  object  of 
research,  and  whose  dtacovery  was  now  completed,  Ixov^ernur  Hanter  gave 


^  Dr.  Johu  White  hi  EinaocoiiDtofhiH  voyage  to  N. S.W.  (17S8)  deacribed 
the  bird  as  Ftmetlaria  fuligino$a* 


at  my  recoiimi^^imlation  the  name  of  Basa's  Sti*aits.  This  was  no  more  than 
a  just  tribute  l/O  niv  worthy  frit^od  a-tnl  companion  for  the  extreme  dangers 
aiul  fatigue  he  lia<(  mirlergone  in  the  lii'st  entering  it  in  a  whale-boat,  and 
to  the  eorrect  judgment  he  had  formed  from  varioua  indications  of  the 
existence  of  a  wide  opening  between  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  Sonth 
Wales." 

There  is  so  little  to  praise  in  Hunter's  career  that  it  is 
grateful  to  chronicle  his  patronage  of  Flinders  antl  Bass. 

He  was  called  upon  to  interfere  in  the  economy  of  the 
settlers  in  a  manner  which  drew  upon  him  the  lash  of 
Sydney  Smith  in  the  '*  Edinburgh  Eeview/' 

Iq  March  1797  he  notitied  tliat  at  the  particular  wish 
**  of  settlers  in  every  part  of  the  colony  who  have  long 
suffered  themselves  to  be  most  shamefully  imposed  npon 
by  such  people  as  they  have  had  occasion  to  hire/*  he  had 
thought  proper,  *'  in  order  to  deliver  them  from  a  practice 
so  injin'iotis  to  their  industry/*  to  obtain  information  fi*om 
the  settlers  as  to  the  advisable  rate  of  wages.  He  had 
accordingly  fixed  *^  3,  mean  rate  which  he  (Conceived  to  be 
fail'  and  et|uitahle  1  yet  ween  the  farmer  and  the  labourer/' 
The  rates  per  acre  for  **  falling  timber/*  for  clearing, 
burning  off,  **  breaking  up  new  ground"  (£1  4s.)  chipping 
in  wheat  (7s.),  planting  Indian  corn,  *  nulling**  it,  reaping 
(10s,  per  acre),  sawing  timber,  were  severally  tixed. 
Ploughs  were  iu>t  in  use,^  and  the  hoe  was  the  subduer  of 
the  earth.  Yearly  wages  were  fixed  at  £10;  a  day's  wages 
with  board  at  Is.,  witliout  board  at  2s.  6d,  The  jmces  of 
axes,  hoes  (Is.  Od.),  sickles,  and  the  rate  for  hiring  a  boat 
to  carry  gi'ain,  were  established  by  order. 

In  spite  of  such  interfej^ence,  cultivation  increased  in  a 
land  where  starvation  had  l>een  familiar,  and  settlers  were 
provided  with  forced  labour.  The  guverjunent,  not  callous 
to  the  taunts  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
the  enormous  cost  of  feeding  a  colony  at  the  antipodes,  urged 
successive  governors  to  promote  agriculture  and  grazing. 

Under  these  circumstances  cidtivation  of  tlie  soil  was 
ostensibly  encouraged  during  Hunter's  reign.  He  still 
allowed  to  the  farming  officers  ten  convicts  for  agriculture 
and  three  for  domestic  puri>oses,  although  he  knew  that 
such  an  allowance  was  forbidden.  To  some  settlers  who 
arrived  by  the  tSifrprise  (Oct,  1794)  he  allowed  five  convict 

'  Vhk  infra  y  Jfjhn  Maeartlinr,  Chtip.  4. 
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servantfl;  to  Buperintendents,  constables,  and  storekeepers, 
four;  to  marines  who  had  settled,  and  others  who  had 
never  lieen  eoovicts,  he  gave  two ;  to  emancii>ated  settlers 
and  to  sergeants  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  one.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  provisions  for  these  convict 
servants  were  supplied  from  the  government  stores. 

Yet  out  of  10,800  acres  cleared  only  7105  were  cultivated 
in  1800.  The  debauchery  of  some  settlers,  the  high  prices 
extorted  for  wares,  and  especially  for  spkits,  had  desolated 
many  farms.  The  state  of  the  colony  may  be  gathered 
from  the  words  wTitten  by  Governor  King,  who  superseded 
Hunter,  and  liad  to  contend  with  the  evils  permitted,  if  not 
created,  by  Grose,  Paterson,  and  Hunter.  In  a  long 
despatch  (81st  Dec.  1801)  to  the  Secretai-y  of  State,  be 
says  of  "  settlers  who  have  been  convicts": — 

"^^  It  i?t  notorious  that  since  Governor  Phillip  loft  this  colony  in  1792,  the 
utmost  lii;eDtiousriesa  has  prevailed  nmong  this  class,  Although  they  have 
used  thti  moat  laborious  exertiona  in  clearing  land  of  timber.  Unfor- 
tunately the  produce  went  to  a  few  nionopoUziiig  traders  who  had  their 
agents  iu  every  corner  of  the  settlement »  not  failing  to  ruin  those  they 
niiirked  for  their  prey,  by  the  baneful  lure  of  spirita.  8o  wretched  has 
been  this  class^  that  previooa  to  Governor  Hunter's  giving  up  the  com- 
inandf  forty-seven  of  them  had  asaigned  their  farms  and  growing  crops  to 
satisfy  their  rapacious  creditors^  and  many  were  compelled  to  leave  their 
families  dcetUute  of  the  neceasciries  of  fife.  ,  .  .  It  Ciwi  scarce  be 
credited  that  in  a  soil  and  climate  equal  to  the  production  of  any  plant  or 
vegetable,  out  of  405  settlera  scarce  one  grew  either  yjotato  or  cabbage. 
Growing  wheat  and  maize,  which  are  the  articles  required  by  tlte  yjuhlic 
j>ttorea,  was  their  only  object,  and  when  that  has  been  atUiincd  it  haa 
ftfteii  occurred  that  one  night's  drinking  at  the  house  of  one  of  those 
agents  has  ea^ed  tbeni  of  all  their  labour  bad  ucquired  in  tlie  preceding 
year.  .  .  ,  1  do  not  mean  to  cKcuIpute  the  settlers  from  their  share  of 
censure  ;  the  warnings  of  former  (jJovernoi'a  have  been  of  little  service, 
nor  indeed  could  it  be  expected  while  the  cause  of  evil  abounded  ho  much, 
iind  while  the  trading  indiv^iduala  charged  ami  recovered  the  extortionate 
t?harge«  they  made  withont  any  check.  Kight  pounds  sterling  per  gallon 
for  spirits  were  recovered  at  the  Civil  Court  before  Governor  Hunter's 
departure,  and  the  verdict  was  confirmed  in  an  appeal.**  .  .  .  Only 
one  settler  has  reserved  the  produce  of  the  ewes  given  him  by  (Governor 
Phillip,  the  rest  having  heen  sutl'ered  to  sell  theirs  &  few  hours  after 
(^oveinor  Phillip  left  the  colony/' 

When  King  arrived  in  IBOO  to  supersede  Hunter,  there 
were  more  than  tiO,000  gallons  of  spirits  in  the  colony,  and 
the  price  was  £"2^  a  gallon.  The  drunkenness  and  im- 
morality in  which  the  community  was  steeped  was  appalling. 


The  appeal  was  to  Hiuiter  himself. 


Wlieu  the  soldiers  of  Grose's  corps  offended  he  supported 
tbera  against  the  civil  power,  and  he  took  no  pains  to 
encourage  morah'tj  amongst  the  officers.  Trafficking  in 
spirits  was  imeliecked  amongst  them,  and  was  not  con- 
sidered blame^Yorthy. 

It  hay  heeo  mentioned  that  on  Hunter's  arrival  the 
colonial  chaplain  commented  upon  the  immorality  which 
had  disgraced  the  settlement  under  Grose  and  Pater  son. 
The  church  raised  by  Mr.  Jolmson^s  exertions  in  1798,  and 
used  in  the  week  as  a  school  for  two  humired  children,  was 
burnt  down  in  1798,  and  it  was  thought  to  have  been  burnt 
designedly^  to  make  useless  a  recent  order  enfoTcing  attend- 
ance at  Divine  service.  The  Governor,  indignant,  declared 
that  if  no  place  for  service  could  be  found,  the  convicts 
should  spend  their  next  Sunday  in  building  one;  but  a  large 
store-room  rendered  this  labour  unnecessary.  To  aid  the 
Governor,  the  Judge-Advocate  Dore,  in  a  document  entitled 
**  General  Privy  Search, "  ** deemed  it  compatible  with  his 
official  situation  to  issue  a  general  warrant  to  empower  the 
constables"  to  make  diligent  search  in  all  public-houses 
**and  all  suspected  haunts  for  people  of  every  description 
who  may  be  tippling  therein  during  the  hours  appropriated 
for  Divine  service,  or  in  any  other  respect  breaking  the 
Sabbath." 

Some  missionaries  fleeing  from  troubles  at  Tahiti  took 
refuge  at  Sydney  in  1798,  and  exercised  a  wholesome  in- 
fluence.^** It  was  sorely  needed,  not  only  amongst  the 
criminal  class,  but  amongst  their  guardians.  Officers  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps,  which  provided  the  colony  with  its 
acting  Governor,  caused  scandal  by  then*  immorality- 
It  would  be  easy  to  accumulafce  instances  of  the  depravity 
whicli  unrestrained  power  and  remoteness  from  the  checks 
of  civilization  and  religion  permitted  or  fostered  in  the 
colony-  The  men  of  that  time  were  probably  not  naturally 
worse  than  any  of  their  successors.  They  furnish  proof,  if 
proof  were  wanting,  of  the  need  by  the  human  mind 
of   the    restraints    of   law    and   the    elevating   principles 


"*The  Rev,  ThuniELS  Hassall^  a  son  of  one  of  them,  hocaiiie  a  colonml 
ubaplam,  and  for  loti^  years  aerveil  his  Master  faitl if uUy  in  that  cApiicity, 
dying  respected  by  rIL  He  married  a  daughter  of  Sitiimel  Marsdeu,  who 
also  was  beloved  by  aO  who  knew  her. 
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of  Christianity.  Siieh  corruptioiis  are  the  shame  r>f 
humanity,  but  it  is  the  glory  of  reHgion  that  they  vanisli 
before  it. 

Bufc  though  Hunter  Avas  incapable,  it  was  during  his 
government  that  Jolni  Macarthur  hiitl  the  foundation  of 
the  material  prosperity  of  New  South  Wales.  Qniek  to 
observe  and  prompt  to  act,  the  firethngs  of  his  heart  were 
at  once  shaped  by  his  hand.  The  tale  may  be  succinctly 
told  in  his  own  words.  The  following  evidence  was  fur- 
nished by  him  in  1820  to  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigge: — ^^ 

**  In  17f)4  1  purcluiaed  from  an  ofticer  sixty  Bengal  ewes  and  lamtis 
which  had  been  imported  from  Calcutta,  and  very  9tJf>n  afterwards  I  pro 
cured  from  the  captain  of  a  traoaport  from  Ireland  two  Irish  ewes  and  u 
young  ram.  The  Indian  sheep  produced  eoaise  hair,  and  the  wool  of  the 
Iriih  sheep  was  then  vahied  at  Jio  more  than  iiiiiepeuce  pei'  pound,  lay 
croasing  the  two  breeds  I  had  the  stitisfaetion  to  see  the  Iambs  of  the 
Indian  ewes  l>car  a  mingled  fleece  of  hair  and  wool.  This  cireumatauce 
originated  the  idea  of  piodncing  fine  wool  in  New  South  Wales." 

In  the  year  1796  the  Siipjth/  and  the  Jldiannr,  sloops  of 
war  (under  Captains  Kent  and  Waterhoiise),  **  were  sent  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  as  their  commanders  were 
friends  of  mine,  1  ret|uested  them  to  inqnire  if  there  were 
any  w^ool-bearing  sheep  at  the  Cape."  It  iiappened  that  at 
the  Cape  there  were  some  Merino  sheep  derived  fi^om 
animals  of  the  celebrated  Esciirial  Hoclv  presented  by  the 
King  of  Spain  to  the  Dutch  Government,  and  sent  by  the 
latter  to  the  Dutch  colonj^  at  the  Cape.  The  flock  was 
under  the  control  of  Colonel  Gordon,  a  Scotchman,  who 
held  high  ofliee  under  the  government.  When  he  died 
there  were  dilFereuees  between  his  representatives  and  the 
Dutch  government.  The  value  of  the  sheep  was  not  under- 
stood by  the  latter*  When  Maearthur's  friends  reache*! 
the  Cape  some  of  the  sheep  were  about  to  be  sold  by  order 
of  Colonel  Gordon's  widow. 

**  At  the  period  of  the  arrival"  (of  Kent  ami  Waterhou&e,  Macarthur 
continued)  **  there  was  a  Hoek  of  3^1erino  sheep  for  sale,  from  which  alxnir 
tw^enty-  were  puretiaseiL  (jf  these  I  waii  favoured  with  five  ewea  and 
three  rams.  The  jeiuaiuder  w ere  distrihiited  amongst  different  indixiduals 
who  did  nut  take  the  neeeaaary  precautions  to  preserve  the  hreed  pnre,  and 
they  soon  disappeared.     Mine  were  earefitUy  guarded  agaiu«t  an  Imp^ne 


"  Camden  Park  Papers. 
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iiiixtiite,  uiid  increAsed  in  nuinl)er  niul  uiiprove«l  in  the  (|Uality  of  their 
wool.  In  a  yeav  ov  two  after  I  hatl  aa  oppuit unity  of  augiiieiitiiig  my 
tlrjcks  by  the  pare  base  from  Colonel  Foveaiix  of  12(W>  sheep  of  the  common 
Tape  breetl/' 

Thus  there  was  no  element  of  accident  Avbieli  favoured 
Macarthur.  except  the  fact  that  when  he  desired  his  friends 
to  obtain  "wool-bearing  sheep/*  the iinappredated  Esciirial 
rtock  was  tlirown  on  the  market  at  the  Cape.  Captains 
Kent  and  Waterhoose  carried  many  more  sheep  to  others 
than  they  took  to  Macarthnr.  Bnt  ignorant  settlers  would 
breed  for  no  other  purpose  than  foi"  the  meat  market. 
PricelesH  animals  were  wasted,  and — in  Macarthur'a  lan- 
g  iiage — *  *  d  i  sappear ed , '  * 

He  having  received  his  precious  purchase  in  1797,  was 
able  to  carry  with  him  to  England  three  years  afterwards 
such  proof  of  success  as  to  stir  manufacturers  as  well  as 
the  government  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise,  on  account 
of  which  hit^t  friends  fondly  called  hira  the  '*  father  of  the 
colony." 

The  kSecretary  of  State  (Dundas)  had,  in  1794,  thrown 
his  weight  into  the  scale  to  encourage  farming  and  pastoral 
IJiirsuits.  He  wrote  to  Governor  Hunter  (who,  however,  did 
not  arrive  in  the  colony  until  171*5)  tliaji  lie  was  displeased  at 
hearing  that  '*  the  settlers  had  sold  all  the  stock  distributed 
among  tliem  by  Governor  Phillip/'  .  .  .  '*In  order  t(j  avoid 
the  dissipation  of  the  animals,  they  should  have  been  taken 
froDi  tlie  individuals  (by  Grose)  tbe  moment  they  evinced 
Buch  a  disposition,  and  should  have  been  instantly  added 
to  the  public  stock,  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
given  not  being  complied  with"  by  the  settlers, 

Mr,  Dundas  had  in  179)3  written  to  Grose — "In  conse- 
quence of  Governor  Phillip's  last  despatches,  and  of  the 
personal  communication  I  have  had  with  him,'*  grantees 
must  reside  on  their  land,  otherwise  the  grants  will  be  void. 
At  the  same  time  he  limited  the  convicts  to  be  assigned  to 
oijicers,  civil  and  military,  as  such,  to  two.  This  instruction 
neither  Grose,  Paterson,  nor  Hunter  had  resolution  to 
enforce;  nor  an  accompanyhig  order  that  the  clandestine 
sale  of  spirits  should  be  "strictly  prevented,"  If  officers 
should  desire  to  become  settlers,  Htmter  was  authorized 
(June  1794)  byl>undas  to  grant  one  hundred  acres  to  each, 
oj'  even  more  to  the  '*  peculiarly  well-deserving,"  reporting 


**the  matter  f(3r  approval  iimiietliately/'  Emancipated 
convicts  desiring  to  become  farmers  were  to  be  similarly 
encouraged. 

Tbe  horrors  of  tlie  imssage  for  convicts  continued  during 
Himter*s  reign,  and  lie  remonstrated  against  tbtan,  as 
Phillip  had  remonstrated  before.  Close  confinement, 
poverty  of  food,  and  consequent  disease  swept  away  large 
n Embers.  An  agent  for  transports  accompanied  the  ships 
sometimes,  bat  even   in  such   a  case   (as  that   of  Lieut. 

IBowen,  E.N.,  in  1791,  in  the  Alhcmftrh)  his  functions  were 
resolved  into  additional  sternness  when  mutiny  occurred. 
Hunter  requested  that  a  naval  othcer  should  accompany 
each  ship,  and  hear  appeals  from  the  convicts  as  to  their 
treatment. 

In  1796  information  of  intended  mutiny  was  given  to 
Hogan,   the   captain   of  the   Mar<ptis  of  CornwaUis,     He 

I  acquainted  the  soldiers  and  the  crew,  who  desired  to 
execute  the  ringleaders, 
'^It  was  ijot  without  miich  difHciUty  I  was  able  to  get  their  liv*es  apared, 
by  promising  the  seamen  and  the  honest  part  of  the  soldiers  that  each  man 
siiould  take  his  part  in  Hogging  them  at  the  gangway.  ,  .  .  At  11 
a.m.  we  cnrtiinenced  Hogging  the  villains^  and  continued  engaged  on  that 
dissagreeable  Btrvioe  till  forty-t«u  men  and  eight  women  reeeive<l  their 
ptinishment/'  ((Jn  a  siibaequent  day)  '*I  heard  dreadful  eries  in  the 
prison,  and  found  tbo&e  who  had  not  been  pnnished  were  murdering  those 
that  g&ye  any  information,  which  were  now  about  twenty,  too  many  t^ 
keep  on  deck.  To  rescue  tiiese  from  the  vengeance  of  the  others,  I  was 
obliged  lo  fire  amongst  them  with  blmuderlntsses  anil  pistols;  and  on 
appeasing  their  rage,  I  hauled  out  Sfune  of  the  fellows  they  were  destroy- 
^^^  iiig,  almoi»t  speeehleas.  Some  of  the  conviets  were  killefl  on  thii^  occasion, 
^B  but  many  of  them  d anger om^ly  woimrletl.  On  this  day,  punishments 
I^V  being  over»  and  sufficient  proof  being  esrablisheil  againsit  the  sergeant, 
etirporal,  and  James  Bullock,  as  w41l  appear  by  the  following  informations, 
1  ordered  them  to  be  chained  together  and  put  in  the  cooviota*  prison  cm 
convicts'  allowaucet  with  an  intent  to  prosecute  them  before  the  Civil  and 
iMilitary  Court  at  New^  South  Wales.-' 

The  critical  position  of  a  ship  m  which  a  sergeant  was 
in  leagne  with  inutineers  without  donbt  conduced  to  the 
approval  accorded  to  the  captain  after  inquiry  in  Sydney. 

Hnnter  found  the  government  of  female  convicts  more 
disheartening  than  that  of  the  men.     He  wrote  in  1796 — 

I  **1  must  expresfl  my  hope  that  the  three  hundred  (expected)  «re  all  menj 
and  not  part  men  and  part  women,  for  of  the  latter  wo  have  already 
enough.  We  have  scarLel^''  any  way  of  employing  them,  and  they  are 
generally  found  worse  characters  than  the  men;" — {ixx  \Wf^)  "iVerj  ft.xt\ax 


worse  than  the  mon,    and  are  t^enerally  found  at  the  bottom  of  every 
infatiiouB  trttiiaaction  that  is  conunifcted  in  the  colony.^' 

In  all  accounts  of  the  early  days  of  the  colony  the  arrival 
of  convicts  called  **the  Scotch  Martyrs"  finds  coiispicuoua 
place.  They  are  described  as  if  they  were  all  equally 
amiahle,  equally  ardent  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
martyred  through  an  ignorant  panic  which  seized  the 
British  government,  and  blinded  them  to  the  fact  that  the 
Martyrs  merely  sought  for  parliamentary  reform.  Even 
the  sober  page  of  history  has  assumed  that  they  were  specu- 1 
lative  philanthropists,  who  were  brutally  transported  in  the 
company  of  felons.  In  a  more  ephemeral  Avork,  entitled 
**Eeminiscence8  of  Glasgow;/'  it  is  gravely  stated  that] 
"  Margaret  was  a  light-liearted  Englishmaii,  with  a  sprightly 
wafe  who  died  iu  grief  soon  after  his  banishment;"  and  on 
a  monument  at  Carlton  Hill  in  Edinburgh  is  to  be  seen  an 
iuscription  linking  together  the  names  of  Muir,  Talmer, 
Bkirving,  Margarot,  and  Gerald, 

Those  who  have  waded  through  the  records  of  the  time, 
and  tlie  MSS.  w"bich  serve  to  explain  them,  must  smile  at  I 
the  facility  of  belief  extended  to  grosB  errors.  It  is  true 
that  Muir,  Gerald,  and  tiieir  associates  laboured  ostensibly 
for  reform  in  Parliament,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  these 
associates  mapped  out  Great  Britain  in  departments,  that 
they  invited  re|U'esBntatives  in  Convention  after  the  fasliion 
of  the  FrencJ]  Eevolutionists,  that  they  corresponded  w4th 
fthe  most  fervid  French  anarchists,  and  that  they  eagerly 
awaited  (to  use  their  own  language)  an  invasion  of  England 
**  by  the  hero  of  Italy  and  the  brave  veterans  of  the  gieat 
nation." 

The  question,  however,  as  to  whether  Pitt  and  Dundas 
were  wise  in  their  treatment  of  the  Ltuidon  Corresponding 
Society,  the  Edinburgh  British  Convention,  and  similar 
associations,  is  rather  for  English  than  Auskalian  history. 
It  was  a  declared  struggle  for  life  or  death,  for  the  main- 
tenance or  the  uprooting  of  the  constitutio!i.  Pitt  succeeded, 
mnd  bis  defence  of  his  conduct  may  be  read  in  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  tbe  7th  May  1703,  while  the 
strife  waa  at  the  hottest.  The  allegations  that  the  Scotch 
Martyrs  were  ill-treated  after  conviction  are  refuted  by  their 
o^yn  words,     Muii*,  Palmer,  Margarot,  and  ykirviiig  arrived 


in  Sydney  in  1794,  while  Grose  was  there,  and  they  said^ 
jin  a  x^etition  to  Grose  (1794):^ — 

*'For  obvious  reasons  your  petitioners  did  not  wish  to  come  out  at  the 
fixpense  of  governinewt ;  they  according'lj'  caused  to  be  paid  to  tlio  said 
"Patrick  CampbeU  (master  of  the  Surprisf),  for  their  aceooiniodation  as 
fabiu-pfisaengera,  a  sum  of  money  greater  than  that  allowed  liy  governiuent 
lor  those  in  the  same  ship,  either  in  ita  iminediate  employ  ot'  those  who 
"*mve  come  out  as  settlers.  * 

The  Record  Office  in  London  (New  South  Wales,  vol.  ix.) 
"contams  proof  that  kind  treatment  of  the  exiles  wae  en- 
joined, A  comfdaint  from  the  Sfirprhe  transport  at  Spit- 
head  (21st  April  17*J4)  was  sent  hy  the  surgeon,  hy  a 
passenger,  and  an  ensign  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps^ 
who  objected  to  heing  associated  witli  Margaret  in  the 
officers'  cabin,  Margarot^s  wife  heing  free,  and  the  captain 
having  received  an  order  from  Mr.  Dmidas^^  for  her  free 
passage  in  the  ship,  they  did  not  remonstrate  against  her 
presence,  but  they  objected  to  his.  Campbell,  the  master, 
however,  saw  no  objection,  having  (he  wrote)  "high 
authority  to  make  these  people  as  comfortable  as  possible/' 
Nevertheless  Pitt  has  been  repeatedly  reviled  for  associ- 
ating the  Scotch  Martyrs  with  burglars  and  felons.  Gerald 
was  sent  out  subsequently.  Muir,  Palmer,  Skirving,  and 
Margarot  bad  some  trouble  in  the  Surprise,  but  it  was  doe 
to  Margarot 's  intrigues.  To  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
master,  he  accused  Palmer  and  Skirving  of  conspiring  with 
the  convicts  to  seize  the  vessel  and  take  her  to  a  French  or 
American  port.  Another  Scotch  convict,  exiled  for  forgery, 
told  the  captain  that  lie  heard  some  irishmen  speaking  in 
Erse  of  the  plot,  and  that  his  actpiaintance  with  Gaelic 
enabled  him  to  understand  tliem.  Margarot  the  abettor, 
if  not  the  concoctor  of  the  sell  erne  to  injure  his  companions, 
was  profusely  praised  by  CampbelL  A  guard  was  put  over 
Palmer  and  Skirving,  and  others  were  confined  in  irons/ ^ 
Palmer  and  Skirving  repelled  **  with  horror"  the  accusation 
"  af  complicity  in  the  plot ;  they  even  averred  that  Margarot 


"  Diiiidas,  who  was   savagely  attacked    for  alleged    harslmess   to   the 

Scotch  convicts,   directed  that  the   **  master  of  the   Surprise  shouW  be 

ItUowed  £'Si}  for  the  passage  of  Mi*a.  Margarot  with  a  view  to  her  better 

ccommodation  on  board  that  transport/^     Ifistorical  Records,     N,S»W., 

Toi  n.,  p.  S54. 
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was  its  instigator*  and  in  a  publislied  letter,  which  may  be] 
seen  in  the  British   Mnseam/^  they  warned  liim  not  to 
**  pret^ume  to  expect  to  pollute  the  holy  and  immortal  cause 
of  hberty  by  the  association  of  his  name  with  those  of  its 
purest  defenders.      He  knows  well,  and  it  is  meet  that  the 
world  at  large  should  know,  that  upon  the  justest  grounds  , 
he  stands  a  man  rejected  and  expelled  from  our  society."  ] 
They  petitioned  for  an  inquiry  in  Sydney p 

Muir,  it  appears,  was  not  on  good  terms  with  Palmer 
until  the  latter  was  imjn8tl3vaccused,  but  then  warmly  took] 
his  part.  Margarot  seems  to  have  ehided  inquiry.  Grose 
declined  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  released  Palmer  and 
Skirving,  telling  them  that  they  would  receive  e%^ery  indul- 
gence that  in  their  unfortunate  situation  could  be  con- 
sistently granted,  and  in  Palmer's  narrative  we  read — **  All 
idea  of  our  trial  was  soon  given  up,  AYe  had  houses 
appointed  to  us  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  myself, 
Slnrving,  and  Mr.  Miih'  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any 
w^ant  of  civility  or  attention.  Ifargarot  wrote  a  pompous  ' 
letter  to  Grose,  demanding  his  release  on  the  ground  that 
his  sentence  was  fullilled  on  his  arrival  in  Sydney.  Grose 
told  him  that  **he  might  rest  assured  I  have  not  the] 
smallest  doubt,  neither  shall  I  have  the  least  hesitation,  of 
forcing  as  much  good  order  fi'om  you  as  from  any  other 
l^risoner  in  the  place." 

Although  the  '* Reminiscences  of  Glasgow'*  state  that 
Mrs.  Margarot  died  of  grief  when  her  husband  was  banished, 
all  these  records  about  her  still  exist,  and  in  July  1801 
Margarot  applied  for  the  advantages  of  a  fi'ee  settler  for  ( 
her,  alleging  that  she  "came  here  in  the  ship  Siirprige  in 
the  year  1794;"  but  Governor  King  merely  indorsed  the 
application — **Mr.  Margarot  respecting  his  wife." 

Collins  records  that  all  "the  gentlemen  who  came  from 
Scotland  in  the  Snrpn^e''  were  pleased  with  the  brick  huts^ 
set  apart  for  them  l)y  Grose,  and  soon  "'declared  that  they  | 
had  found  sufficient  reason  for  thinking  their  situations 
not  quite  so  terrible  as  in  England  they  had  been  taught  to 
expect*" 

'*  **A  Narmtive  of  the  SufferitigB  of  T,   F.  PiUuter  and  W.  .Skirvuig  ] 
till  ring  a  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  171)4/*  by  thu  Rev.  T.  F.  Pttlmer, 
late  of  Queen's  College,  Canibritlge.     1797. 


The  fate  of  Miiir,  Gerald,  Skirving,  and  Pairner  may  he 
told  here-  The  author  of  '*Eeminiscenees  of  Glasgow" 
asserted  that  the  United  States  goveniment  despatched  the 
Otter  for  the  *' relief  of  Thonias  Miiir  in  partienlar,  and  hin 
fellow  corapatriotH,  if  they  eould  be  found."  Whate^er 
may  have  heen  tlie  agency,  it  is  true  thai  Miiir,  with  other 
prisoners,  escaped  (IBtli  Feb.  179ti)  in  an  American  vessel, 
the  Otter.  After  mishaps  lie  reached  France,  and  busied 
hhnself  in  intrigues  with  Wolfe  Tone  and  others  about  the 
invasiun  of  England,  Tone  says  of  him — *'0f  all  the  vain, 
obstiDate  block) leads  I  ever  met,  I  never  saw  his  equal/' 
Gerald  (whose  defence  of  Inmselt"  may  still  be  read  with 
admiration)  reached  Sydney  (5th  Nov*  1795)  in  ill  health, 
and  died  in  the  following  March.  All  persons  spoke  of  huu 
with  sympathy.  Skirving  also  died  a  few  days  afterwards, 
amidst  the  kindly  feelings  of  all  around  him.  Palmer/*^ 
who  had  been  transported  for  seven  years,  arranged  for  the 
puixhase  of  a.  ship  in  which  to  return  to  England.  A 
''young  friend,"  Mr.  Ellis,  who  had  been  permitted  to 
accompany  him  in  his  exile,  still  clung  to  bis  fortunes,  and 
joined  him  as  part-owner  of  the  ship.  They  sailed  to  New 
Zealaed  for  tinil)er  to  take  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
w^ere  compelled  to  seek  provisions  at  Tonga  taboo,  where 
native  wars  frustrated  their  plans.  They  obtained  supplies 
at  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  ran  on  a  reef  at  Goraa»  but  with  the 
help  of  the  natives  repaired  then'  crazy  vessel.  They 
sailed  for  Chma,  but  their  provisions  faihng  and  theu*  ship 
leaking,  they  took  refuge  in  Guam,  where  (a  year  after  they 
left  Sydne}')  the  Spanish  Governor  made  tbem  prisoners  of 

'"III  lioswuirB  *' Tvift'  of  JobnsQii"  it  will  Ik.'  seen  thiit  in  Juotii  3781  the 
Rev.  Tlionms  Fyaclie  Palmer*  Fellow  <»f  (^>iiften's  ToUege,  Cambridge,  dmcd 
^ith  Juhnson  at  Mr.  Dillya  in  BedforflshiLe.  He  apjifius  to  have  been 
unsettled  in  judyjnieiit.  He  siib&tMiuoDtly  became  miiiiHter  to  a  small 
Uuitiirian  eongi  egation  at  Dundee.  TJ^e  aspiiutioiis  of  dreamers  aboat  the 
perfectibility  of  men  by  the  piuLesat's  of  the  French  revolutionists  took 
possessioD  of  his  unstable  mind,  and  in  a  few  years  he  was  found  conapiriug 
with  friends  of  Paine  and  of  the  wretched  MargaroL  In  the  House  of 
(.'onimona  in  Maif  li  1794  Fox  said,  in  a  df^liate  on  the  transportation  of 
^fuir  and  Palmer,  that  he  "  very  much  doubted,  eoneidcring  the  dangers 
of  the  voyage  to  Botany  Bay,  whether  it  might  not  be  rated  etjual  with 
death  ;  in  hia  mind  it  was  the  Jiaine/'  Pitt  aaid  that  iluir  and  Palmer 
were  **  meu  of  lil>LTal  education,  and  should  have  gimrdetl  against  tfie 
commission  of  ciimes  which  levelled  them  with  the  lowest  and  most 
iguorant  part  of  mankind." 
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war,  decKninjj;  to  give  tjiipplies  to  tiie  eneiides  of  his 
country.  They  were  personally  treated  with  courtesy. 
Palmer,  however,  became  ill,  and  died  in  June  1802  at 
Guam. 

Though  not  Scotch,  and  though  a  false  witness,  Margarot 
was  the  onl}'  so-called  **  Scotch  martyi*"  who  returned  to  j 
England,  False  alike  to  friend  and  foe,  by  turns  an 
ohsequiouK  flatterer  and  low  intriguer,  ever  buBj  and  never 
honest,  he  wanted  but  more  ability  or  a  fitting  cx^casion 
tct  have  been  the  Barere  of  his  party.  When  his  MS. 
papers  were  seized  in  1804  they  were  found  to  contain  such 
entries  as  these  : — '*  Gerald  broke  open  a  letter  directed  to 
me;  he  took  out  of  it  a  ten-pound  note,  for  which  he  never  | 
acconiited."  In  a  published  letter  which  Margarot  sent  to 
England  he  said  of  Gerald — *'He  has  tied  from  my  habita- 
tion and  the  fraternal  reception  I  gave  him,  to  join  others 
who  may,  perhaps,  m  return  for  those  good  thiugs  he  has 
brought  with  him,  encourage  his  failings,  and  feed  his 
vanity  with  insidious  praise.  He  will  soon  feel  .  the 
destructive  effects." 

Is  it  a  retributive  justice  upon  Gerald's  memory,  that  for 
having  allowed  himself  to  be  associated  with  Margarot  as  a 
delegate  from  the  London  Corresponding  Society  to  the 
British  Convention  in  Edinburgh,  their  names  are  nowlinked 
together  on  the  monument  on  Calton  Hill?  Though  all 
the  other  Scotch  martyrs  shrank  from  Margarot  in  Sydney, 
they  are  herded  with  him  iu  the  inscription  from  which 
it  might  have  I)een  hoped  that  his  name  would  have  been 
excluded  by  all  sensible  people  in  1844.  It  is  consoling 
to  reflect  that  Macaulay  refused  to  join  in  making  a  i 
demigod  of  a  rascal,  and  would  take  no  part  in  laying  | 
the  foundation  of  the  Calton  Hill  monument. 

Margarot  reviled  his  fellow  prisoners  as  "  dealers  in  land 

and  in  lunnan  flesh,"  as  "inmates  and   intimates"  with 

then  gaolers;    he  called  Mr.  Ellis  **  Palmer's  man,"  and 

left  on  record  many  accusations  against  Palmer  wliich  it  is 

[unnecessary  to  repeat,  but  which  are  manifestly  false. 

His  communications  to  governors  may  be  mentioned. 
He  forwarded  a  grandiloquent  petition  (Oct.  1795}  impugn- 
ing the  validity  of  his  sentence  on  constitutional  grounds, 
already  dit^cussed  and  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Hiinter  could  not  entertain  them/'^  and  Mar*,'arot  made 
defamatory  entries  about  hixu  in  his  journal  althongh, 
when  King  became  CTOvernor,  Margarot  addressed  him 
thus : — 

'•Sydney,  lath  May,  1800. 

"  Sii% — Hazai"di>us  as  is  this  step,  my  duty  to  society  urges  me  to  take 

I  it  and  to  couliile  in  yuuv  lUscretion ;  otherwjae  delicacy  towards  liin 
KxceUeiiny  Governor  Umiter,  whose  most  sincere  well- wisher  I  am,  would 
prevent  my  paying  my  respects  to  his  successor  aiitiU  by  his  departure, 
ftnd  by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Coinmiasary  Palmer,  I  couUi  do  so  more 
conformably  to  rules  and  forms.  As  I  am  much  coiitiiied  by  sickness, 
tinlessyou  are  posisessed  of  any  private  orders  of  ministry  relative  to  nie, 
and  retiiiire  my  attendance  to  impart  them,  there  is  little  chance  of  my 
having  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  an  opportiuiity  of  conversing  with 
you.  Yet  if  you  feel  inclitied  to  give  birth  to  any  accident  which  may 
occasion  you  at  antj  time  to  enter  my  habitation,  you  shall  find  that  an 
hour  will  not  be  there  spent  unprotitahly,  and  that  I  can  throw  light  on 
several  of  the  transactlojis  of  this  c< jinny  which  may  not  perhaps  have 
reached  you  in  tlie  shape  they  will  then  assume.  1,  moreover,  miU  then 
submit  to  your  perusal  several  papers  tUe  contents  of  which  it  is  important 

I  you  should  be  early  aecjuainterl  with. 
"I  subscribe  myself  with  great  respect.  Sir, 
*'  Maurice  Maruakot.** 
Iving   paid  no  attention  to  thia  missive,  and  Margarot 
in  liis  secret  journals  coarsely  assailed  the  Governor  and 
his    family.     Mr.    Commissary   Palmer    fared    no    better. 
Constantly  Margarot  records  the  receipt  of  kiudnesses  from 
Palmer,  but   hh  constantly  records  false  charges  against 
him.      Margarot    wrote  : — "  1801.      May    9.      La   courte 
ration  commen(;a.     May  19.     Palmer  m'envoya  sept  livres 
de   beurre  et   qiiatre  et   demi   gallons   de   Rum ;    Smith 
m'envoya  demander  une  B  de  Rum  !  !  !'' 
|k      The  wife,  who  is  stated  by  the  Scotch  writer  to  have  died 
^1  of   grief,    was   sometimes    a    thorn    in   the   flesh    to   the 
^  **  martyi',"   for   w^e   iind   him   writing — ^*  Jour  maudit   de 
blanchissage''  and  ''  Betsey  humeur  de  diable.*' 

This  hybrid  politician,  who  would  dethrone  the  law  in 
England,  appealed  to  it  in  Sydney.     The   records  of  the 

'^  Hunter,  though  he  did  not  accede  to  the  request  of  Marcarot,  appears 
to  have  l>een  somewhat  puzuled  by  a  demand  of  freedom  for  Muir,  Palmer, 
and  Skirving  on  the  gromid  that  on  landing  in  8y rlney  they  were  free  to 
go  to  any  i^art  of  the  world  except  <U'eat  Britain.  He  wrote,  **  I  am 
obUged  to  confess,  my  lord,  that  I  cannot  feel  myself  justified  in  forcibly 
detaining  them  in  this  country  against  their  consent,-'  He  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  instruct  him. 


*'  magistrates'  meetings''  sliow  that  in  1798  "  Margaret 
complained  of  persons  who  used  his  hoat  ^vithout  his 
leave."  A  man  was  hronght  forward,  but  he  **  declaring 
that  Mr*  Margarot^s  servant^^  had  given  him  permission  to 
make  nse  of  the  hoat,  and  the  servant  appearing  and 
confessing  that  he  had  done  so,  the  matter  was  dismissed/' 
Most  of  tlie  other  Scotch  political  prisoners,  and  notably 
the  other  four  martyrs,  comported  themselves  peaceably  iii 
Sydney.  Bat  Margarot  was  ever  on  the  watch  for  mischief, 
and  the  arrival  of  Ii'ish  convicts  furnished  materials  for 
disali'ection  which  he  was  t|uiclt  to  use. 

Careless  inquirers  coukl  not  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil  with  which  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  trans- 
ported United  Irishmen  threatened  the  young  colony. 
Pitt,  nothing  daunted  by  the  obloquy  cast  upon  him  for 
the  transportation  of  Gerald,  Margarot,  and  others,  pursued 
the  threads  of  conspiracy  which  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  was  endeavouring  to  weave,  and  both  Houses  in 
1794  suspended  at  his  request  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  on 
the  ground — stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  Bill^ — **  that  a 
traitorous  and  detestable  conspirac}^  had  been  formed  for 
subverting  the  existing  laws  and  constitution,  and  for 
introducing  the  system  of  anarchy  and  confusion  which  has 
60  lately  x>revailed  in  France.''  In  the  following  year  the 
Treasonable  Practices  Bill  and  the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill 
were  passed  by  large  majorities,  and  the  scope  formerly  left 
by  law  to  such  organizations  as  the  London  Corresjionding 
Society  was  considerably  narrowed.  The  Society  was  equal 
to  the  emergency.  If  it  failed  in  the  light  of  day,  it  could 
work  in  the  dark.  It  conspired  with  United  Irislimen  to 
encourage  a  Frencli  invasion.  But  the  hand  of  Pitt 
followed  it.  In  1799  its  practices  were  unveiled.  It  was, 
with  kindred  societies,  suppressed  by  law,  and  fragments  of 
it  were  transported  to  New  Soutli  Wales. 

The  Irish  rebellion  of  179B  furnished  recruits  to  the 
convicts  who  were  called  by  their  friends  political  prisoners, 


**  Margarot  had  an  asaiffned  ser^^ant.  Amongst  M88,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Governor  King  t-nere  ia  one  in  Margarot'»  tiandi^Titiug^  8a>1ng» 
'*  Mr.  Divine  (superintendent  of  convicta)  having  ordered  i*way  my 
(fovernmont  man,  I  have  to  entreat  your  Excellency  to  return  lun^  to 
again.     ,     ,     ,*' 
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and  they  were  rapidly  arrivin«][  iu  the  colony  at  the  close  of 

Hunter's  rule.     Some  of  them  at  once  intrigued  against 

the  government,  and  Maorice  Margarofc  was  an  accomplice 

in  their  scheoies.      His  diaries  (some  kept  in  English  and 

some  io   French)   teemed  with    notices  of  them*      ICvery 

rumour,  true  or  false,  of  a  disaster  to  the  British  army  was 

entered   in   tliem    with  glee.     In   1801   he  lamented  the 

failure  of  an  attempt  to  escape  in  an  American  vessel:— 

"  McCarthy,  *fcc.,  d^c,  cherchant  a  echapper  ont  ete  pris, 

ramenes,  mis  en  prison,  et  aux  fers !  !  !"  ^^     la  March  1801 

he  has  heard  rumours  that  a  revolution  in  England  has 

been  successful.     In  April  IHOl   tliere  has  been  a  decisive 

battle  in  Ii^elaud.     In  May  *MeB  liusses  ont  extermines  la 

marine  Anglaise.**     In  November  he  thinks  his  own  day  of 

triumph  so  near  at  hand  that  he  writes  :■ — "  Ton  nous  envoya 

de  la  \4ande  poiu'rie  tine  je  garde  pour  la  faire  manger  par 

I      le  scelerat  qui  vole  a  la  fois  le  gouvernement  et  le  prison- 

^■aiier/'  In  Jan.  1802  an  Irish  convict  escapes  in  an  American 

^H^essel.     In  May  1802  **Toiis  les  Irlandais  sont  ramenea, 

^EdiIs  en  prison,"  &c*      On  19th  July  ^'  Envoyai  un  permit  a 

^" signer  an  Clouverneur ;  il  le  dechirer  sans  mot  diie/*     On 

5th  March  1804,  *'  loi  martielle  publiee  par  proclamation  ;'* 

on     the   10th   March,   '*  deux   Irlandais  furent   pendus   a 

;      Sydney,  et  je  suppose  que  cela  linit  la  trajedie;"  on  the 

I      28th,  **La  Ladp  Ndsom  et  la  ReHtinne  avec  les  infortunes 

I      firent  voile  pour  le  Coal  River"  (the  Hunter).     On  the  29th 

of  the  same  month,  '  le  vaisseau  xAmericaiii /'f//n>n  recut 

ordre  de  sortir  du  port  pour  n'avoii*  baisse  pavilion  a  la  Ladi^ 

Nelson/'     In  Jan.  1804  Margaret  wrote,  **  d'aujourdlmi  je 

compte  deux  mois  pour  Tarrivee  de  bonnes  nouvelles."     In 

April  no  disastrous  news  told  of  the  downfall  of  England, 

and  he  writes  :— '*  d\in  cote  la  peur  augmente  et  du  mien 

Tespoir,  car  certainement  le  retard  des  vaisseaux  promet 

beaucoup.     Dieu  la  veille." 

'•"  McCarthy's  petition  to  Kin^^  for  ])ardoii  on  this  occasion  is  still  in 
exiatence.  He  said,  ^"  When  the  Aiiierican  oaptain  made  the  offer  of 
taking  me  away*  the  ideii  of  my  fiiniily  at  that  time  ao  foroibly  occurred 
to  my  mind  that  I  thought  it  wo«hl  he  even  criminal  in  me  to  refuse.  If 
your  Excellency  will  look  over  this  imprudent  step  of  mine,  I  will  to  the 
hour  of  my  death  entertain  the  most  grateful  sense  of  yonr  ExceUeney'a 
j^oodness,  and  ahall  ever  pray  for  yonr  Excellency*s  happiness."  The 
(Jovernors  minnte  is:  ** Florence  I&cCarthy  to  be  forgiven,  He  was, 
4th  Feb.  18Q1." 
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How,  goaded  by  their  position  and  tenijier,  and  aided  by 
the  plots  of  such  intriguers,  the  Irish  at  last  rose  in  rehel^— 
lion,  must  be  told  hereafter.  Meanwhile  their  conspiraciel^B 
taxed  to  the  utmost  the  powers  of  governors.  Constitu* 
tionally  a  governor  was  supreme^  and  there  was  little  that 
he  could  not  do,  subject  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Thus  were  repressed  hundreds  of  schemes  whicl 
in  ordinary  communities  would  have  engaged  the  lai; 
courts.  No  lawyer  could  arraign  the  government,  no  news 
paper  could  attack  it,  no  public  meeting  could  be  held 
Tvithout  its  permission.  The  governor  was  always  aU 
oifieer  of  the  army  or  navy,  and  instruments  to  compG 
obedience  were  at  his  disposal.  Thus  order  wao  maintained! 
but  Phillip  had  foreseen  that  ultimate  welfare  could  only  b§ 
secured  by  building  up  a  civil  form  of  government  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  encouraging  the  introduction  of  respectable 
settlers, 

Grose   had  marred    Phillip's  plans  by  annihilating  the 
magistrates'  court,  and  had  thus  contributed  to  eviL      It  ii^ 
plain,  however,  that  the  Act  of  1787  (27  George  IIL,  cap.  2) 
created  what  was  called  a  civil,  but  was  equivalent  to 
military   government.      The   Governor   was   martial,    th4 
Judge-Advocate  w^as  martial,  and  the  Court  of  Jodicatui'^ 
was  to   contain    six   officers   of    the   sea  or   land    forces 
Sentences  of   death  were    within    their   cognizance.     The 
Governor  appointed  the  members  of  the  court,  and  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  government.    He  had  a  giant*! 
strength  in  a  community  of  which  almost  every  free  ras 
had   been  disciplined   in  the  army  or  navy.      While  the 
settlement  was  eoniined  to  narrow  compass  he  was  more 
like  a  governor  of  a  gaol  or  penitentiary  than  of  an  ordinary^ 
community;    but  his  authority  was  practically   supreme" 
He  promulgated  his  orders  l)y  causing  a  manuscript  notic 
to  be  read  and  posted  in  a  public  place.     He  had  no  legist 
lative  body  to  advise  with.     He  was  himself  the  legislature 
Phillip    appointed   civil    magistrates    to    administer     the 
English  law  and  bis  orders.     They  were  the   Governor'^ 
court,  his  Aula  liiffis;    and  the  Governor  sometimes  ad* 
ministered  justice  tliere  himself  when  his  deputies  were  ill 
or    engaged    elsewhere.       So    untrammelled     a    position 
Bttracled  Sir  James  Macldntosb,  and  induced  him  to  writ 
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to  a  friend:  ''You  will  smile  at  the  mention  of  Botany 
Bay ;  but  I  am  most  serious,  and  I  assivre  you  that  next  to 
a  parliamentary  situation,  to  whieli  either  nature  or  early 
ambition  has  constantly  directed  my  views,  I  should  prefer, 
without  much  re^i^arding  pecuniary  advantages,  that  of 
beiu}^  the  law-giver  of  Botany  Bay/' 

One  wide  function  of  government  did  not  exist  m  the 
eighteenth  century  in  New  South  Wales.  There  were  no  taxes. 
There  were  no  customs  duties.  The  government  fed  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  which  was  composed  of  coerced  con- 
victs and  their  custodians.  Bills  on  the  Enji^lish  Treasury 
provided  most  of  the  animal  food  consumed.  If  a  colony  had 
thus  to  he  supported,  how  could  it  contribute  funds?  Hunter 
required  a  larger  gaol  in  171H),  and  could  not  build  it  without 
reclaiming  convicts  assigned  to  officers  and  others.  He 
called  a  meeting,  at  which  civil  and  military  ofMcers,  with 
the  principal  colonists,  undertook  to  provi<le  funds  from  an 
assessment  on  property,  and  duties  on  wines  and  spirits. 
The  gaol  was  thus  voluntarily  Imilt  with  the  aid  of  u'on 
ro^ided  from  the  king's  stores.  On  the  principle  of  self- 
reservation  a  public  meeting  of  the  few  free  inhabitants 
might  succeed,  when  the  object  was  to  provide  prison-room 
for  offenders ;  hut  appeals  in  the  streets  could  not  secure 
all  the  funds  necessary  for  government.  Much  less  could 
they  do  so  where  the  l)olk  of  tlie  population  was  or  had 
been  of  the  felon  class.  Duiing  IIunter\s  government  no 
change  was  made,  but  his  immediate  successor,  King, 
imposed  customs  duties  and  port  charges,  in  order  to  create 
a  public  fund,  an  expedient  which  had  occurred  to  Pliillip, 
but  to  which  he  had  not  resorted. 

It  is  the  distinction  of  Englishmen  that  they  have  con- 
stitutionally a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 
and  that  they  are  consecpiently  more  contented  under  its 
discipline,  more  law-abiding,  than  nations  which  are  ruled 
by  a  central  or  bureaucratic  government.  No  foreign  levy, 
no  internal  revolution,  can  he  couipared  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  triumph  when  the  seven  bishops  were  acquitted,  and 
the  law  was  brought  face  to  face  with  James  XL,  by  the 
erdict  of  a  jury  of  their  countrymen.  But  no  jury  existed 
n  New  South  Wales,  nor  was  it  possil>le  to  create  one  in 
the  primitive  period.     Most  of  the  officers  conc^YVV^d  \\\\.\ifc. 


government  were  military  at  the  first,  but  the  Governor 
stood  in  Bome  degree  apart  from  and  above  them.  When 
Phillip  departed,  Grose,  minghng  the  otBce  of  governor 
with  that  of  commandant  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps, 
abrogated  the  eivil  law  and  fostered  arrogance  in  the 
minds  of  the  military.  The  absence  of  ordinary  control 
left  faults  unchecked.  Impunity  in  wrong-doing  intensified 
the  evil  and  made  wrong-doers  impatient  of  any  curb 
which  a  future  governor,  especially  one  who  was  not  also 
their  commanding  officer,  might  impose  upon  them.  These 
difficulties  must  not  be  forgotten  in  judging  the  conduct  of 
Hunter,  He  was  involved  in  acrimonious  disputes  with 
John  Macarthur  in  1798  ;  but  in  the  same  year  was  con- 
gratulated by  tlie  Eev,  Mr>  Johnson  and  by  Marsden  on  his 
efforts  to  promote  public  morality. 

He  did  not  willingly  submit  to  the  resistance  he 
encountered.  He  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  : — "After 
the  departure  of  Governor  Phillip  a  general  change  took 
place.  All  his  plans  and  regulations  were  completely  laid 
aside,  the  civil  magistrate  was  superseded  entirely,  and 
all  the  duties  respecting  the  distribution  of  justice,  and 
every  other  concern  of  that  office  was  taken  into  the  hands 
of  the  militar3%"  (He  took  credit  for  reinstating  the  civil 
magistrate,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  bad,  in  1795,  laid  down  distinct  rules  on  the 
subject  in  response  to  King's  ap|>eal  from  Norfolk  Island 
against  the  displacing  of  civil  authority,  and  that  Hunter 
had  received  instructions  on  the  subject,)  On  the  restora- 
tion  of  law,  **  those  changes,  I  had  soon  reason  to  observe, 
were  not  well  relished  by  those  of  the  military.  Since  that 
time  frequent  indirect  and  some  direct  attempts  luive  been 
made  to  annoy  the  civil  officers  officiating  as  magistrates/' 
(1796). 

Hunter  vainly  strove  to  repress  the  traffic  in  spirits* 
Even  officers  had  been  {179(>)  **  engaged  in  a  most  destruc- 
tive traffic  with  Bjurituons  liquors,*'  which  were  sold  to 
settlers  **at  an  immense  protit,  to  the  destruction  of  all 
order,  to  the  almost  total  destruction  of  every  spark  of 
religion,  to  the  encouragement  of  gambling,  the  occasion  of 
frequent  robberies,  and,  concerned  1  am  to  adtl,  to  several 
rerj  recent  and  shocking   murders."      In  July  1797   he 


reported  that  sliijis  had  **  brought  spuuts  eooiigh  to  deluge" 
(the  colony),  **  M^^  positive  refusal  to  suffer  the  poisonous 
article  to  be  landed  has  given  much  offence,  although  every 
officer  has  been  permitted  to  receive  what  he  wanted  for 
bis  private  accommodation/'     When  he  thought  of 

'*the  various  advantages  which  maDy  of  tlie  military  officers  have  had, 
which  I  have  not  shown  any  desire  or  iiiteDlioti  to  wrest  from  them,  we 
cannot  help  eTtpressing  astoniahment  that  they  should  have  even  thought 
of  entering  into  trade  of  any  kind,  except  that  of  disposing  of,  to  the 
(lovernment,  the  produce  of  their  agiicultiiral  lahoiira."  .  .  .  .  **The 
introduction  of  this  destructive©  trada  which  took  place  since  the  depar- 
ture of  Governor  Phillip,  has  done  immense  mischief,"  and  ia»  **  in  the 
manner  of  it  carried  on  here,  highly  ih'sgraceful  to  men  who  hold  a  com- 
mission  signed  by  Hia  Majesty.  I  have  resolved  to  correct,  aa  far  as  I 
can,  many  such  abuses.     1  have  not  assistance  sufficient." 

What  assistance  could  he  given  hy  instructions  from 
England  he  received.  Mr.  Dundas  told  him,  **  It  is 
certainly  in  your  power,  as  well  as  it  is  your  duty,  to 
prohibit,  by  the  most  positive  orders,  all  officers  of  govern- 
ment, civil  and  military,  from  selling  any  spirituous  liquors 
to  the  convicts  and  settlers."  An  order  was  sent  from 
England  (171)9)  that  no  vessel  should  *'be  allowed  to  land 
^y  article,  or  break  bulk,  before  the  rettmi  of  such  vessel 
her  cargo  is  tilled  up*  This  measure  will  he  of  the 
greatest  use  in  preventing  the  importation  of  spirits  with- 
out your  license  first  obtained  for  that  purpose/'  Tidings 
that  oflBcers  w^ere  engaged  in  tratlic  in  spirits  reached 
England,  The  Duke  of  Portland  called  on  Hunter  (1799) 
for  a  report,  and  told  him  that  King  had  been  appointed  to 
succeed  hini.  The  Horse  Guards  desii*ed  Colonel  Paterson, 
then  in  England,  to  repair  at  once  to  Sydney  that  steps 
might  be  taken  to  crush  proceedurgs  of  so  *' infamous  a 
nature," 

But  it  had  become  plain  that  the  demoralization  of  the 
colony  could  not  be  arrested  by  Hunter.  The  Secretary  of 
State  (Nov.  1799)  expressed  disapprobation  of  the  manner 
''in  which  the  government  of  the  settlement"  was  **  ad- 
ministered in  so  many  respects,"  and  was  **  commanded  to 
signif}^  the  king's  pleasure"  that  Hunter  should  '*  return  by 
the  first  conveyance  which  offers  itself  after  the  arrival  of 
Lt.-GoYernor  King/* 

Himter  was  hurt  at  his  recall,  and  at  the  manner  of  it. 
He  attributed  it  to  ''an  anonymous  letter"  from  the  cqI^ws; ^ 


which  acTiised  liim  of  **coiiniviDg  at,  if  not  piirtieipatingj 
in,  that  mean  species  of  trade  which  has  so  often  been  with 
me  snbject  of  complaint,  and  wliicli  I  have  so  long  in  vain 
been  strngf(Ung  to  repref3s/'  His  admission  that  he  had 
Btrnggled  in  vain  was  testimony  to  the  liecessity  of  his  re- 
call, hnt  it  was  natural  that  he  sbonld  be  blind  to  the  fact,  fl 
Conscious  of  rectitude  of  intention,  lie  may  be  pardoned  for  ^ 
thinldn^f  that  he  had  done  all  that  was  possible.  His  suc- 
cessor, on  whom  fell  the  invidious  task  of  replacing  bim,  far 
from  impiifT;nuig  his  character,  wrote — ''His  public  conduct 
has  been  guided  1)}^  the  most  upright  intentions,  but  he  has 
been  most  sliame fully  deceived  by  those  upon  whom  he  had 
every  reason  to  depend  for  assistance  and  advice**'  But 
Hunter  could  not  be  comforted. 

Sir  J.  Banks,  informing  King  of  Hunter^s  arrival  m  fl 
England,  said— '^  Hmiter  was  received,  as  yon  might  ex- 
1  pect,  civilly,  but  not  warmly.  He  began  to  complain,  but 
tlie  answer  was  obvious.  The  king's  pleasure  to  remove 
him  did  not  imply  any  censure  of  his  conduct.  Another 
man  mi*^ht  be  thought  fitter  without  any  fault  being  found 
With  his  proceedings.'*  The  state  in  which  that  ''other 
man"  found  the  colony  was  described  by  him  in  a  memo- 
randum which  is  stiil  in  existence.  H 

"  From  the  visits  received  and  tlie  warmth  of  attention  fsliowu  line,  my  ^^ 
aniviil  and  remaiiiinig  in  the  government  seemed  to  be  generaUy  Mell 
liked  and  anxiously  lookeil  for.  iStill  I  conld  not  help  foreboding  that 
many  of  those  who  now  smiled  on  the  rising  aun  would  change  their  Ideas  ^M 
wlien  the  proeeedingi?  which  the  good  nature  of  my  predecessor  had  sane-  ^| 
tioned  ehouhl  he  any  ways  eheL'ked,  which  was  the  principal  object  of  my  < 
misaion.  Vice  in  every  shape  appeared  to  be  tolerated  \  not  by  fuithority, 
for  that  was  bliiidedj  but  by  the  artitice  and  cupidity  of  those  whose 
interest  was  so  nmcli  concerned  in  those  excesses  not  being  noticed.  One 
skip  load  of  spirits  was  not  disposH^l  of;  cellars,  from  those  of  the  better 
sort  tr)  til  OS  e  of  the  blackest  charaoters  in  the  colony,  were  fvill  of  spirits  ; 

the  Supplij  hnlk  was  the  receptacle  of  npwaids  of  {siti\  gallons 

of  spirits,  the  property  of  a  com  missioned  officer.      The   informotion   I 
gained   sufficiently    informed   me    that   a   total  change   in   the  measures 
hitherto  pursued  was  absolutely  necessary.       But  at  the  same  time  I  was 
well  assured  that  measures  must  be  adopted  with  caution »  and  persevered] 
in,  as  violent  or  sudileu  steps  would  by  no  means  answer. 

**  I  coidd  not  Iielp  rejecting  that  the  colony  I  was  shortly  to  direct  and 
to  pei'form  the  unpopular  t^isk  of  Incoming  a  reformer  in,  was  composetl 
of  persons  in  authority  who,  for  .some  time  past,  had  l>een,  if  not  sanc- 
tioned, allowed  to  carry  on  the  most  oppressive  monopolies,  to  the  preju- 
dice and  rniu  of  the  other  description,  who,  although  banished  their  native 
country  for  the  worst  of  crimes,  could.  If  their  industry  had  not  beeu  1 
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checked  by  the  extortions  of  their  superiors,  in  a  few  years  have  been 
comfortable.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  with  its  first  founder  order  and 
regularity  left  these  shores.  Spirits  were  introduced.  Robberies  and 
murders  followed.  The  settlers,  whom  Governor  Phillip  conceived  his 
attention  had  so  placed  that  independence  and  comfort  would  have  been 
familiar  with  them,  were,  for  the  lure  of  an  hour's  intoxication,  deprived 
of  their  farms,  stock,  and  future  hopes;  and  many— left  comfortably — 
were  soon  compelled  to  till  for  a  dram-seller's  interest  the  gromid  that 
was  so  lately  their  own.  Could  it  be  expected  that  from  such  classes 
anyone  would  support  me  in  promoting  plans  of  industry,  when  the  success 
of  them  must  prove  the  infamy  of  their  own  conduct  ?  Icould  therefore  see 
that  my  task  would  be  laborious  and  discouraging. 

**  Confidential  persons  to  assist  me  I  brought  none,  as  neither  my 
circumstances  or  means  allowed  it.  Certain  I  therefore  am  that,  as  a 
stop  to  many  irregularities  is  necessary  and  unavoidable,  I  may  count  on 
having  for  decided  enemies  many  of  those  whom  I  ought  to  look  to  for 
support.  The  only  support  I  can  assure  myself  of  is  the  rectitude  of  my 
conduct,  which  has  been  ever  my  safeguard  ;  and  as  I  am  determined  not 
to  enter  into  the  smallest  private  farm,  acquirement  of  stock,  or  any  other 
private  pursuit  whatever,  nothing  will  divert  me  from  the  objects  I  wish 
to  obtain,  in  which  the  general  prosperity  of  the  colony  and  its  inhabitants 
will  be  my  ultimate  pursuit.  In  this  I  hope  to  succeed,  although  every 
disagreeable  reform  is  left  to  me  to  imagine  and  execute." 
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CHAPTER  y, 


GOVERNOR     KING. 


Philip  Gidley  King,  having  successfully  appealed  against 
the  aholition  of  the  civil  law  at  Norfolk  Island,  and  having 
thanked  the  Duke  of  Portland  for  his  **  justice  and  good- 
ness," obtained  leave  of  ahsenceon  the  ground  of  ill-health. 
In  1798  he  applied  for  the  establishment  of  a  Civil  Conrt  of 
Judicatora  at  Norfolk  Ifiland,  and  a  friendly  note  from  Sir 
Evan  Nepean  informed  him  in  July  that  he  was  to  have  the 
rank  of  post-captain.  He  soon  learned  that  he  was  selected 
to  cope  with  the  evils  rampant  in  New  Sonth  Wales.  To 
lighten  to  Hunter  tlie  blow  of  his  removal,  King  was  in  the 
first  instance  constituted  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  in 
ease  of  the  absence  or  death  of  Hunter. 

The  territory  extended  from  Cape  York  (S,  bit,  10*87}  to 
48.39  south  ;  was  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  185th  degree 
of  longitude,  including  thus  a  great  part  of  the  modern 
colony  of  South  Austraha,  and  coaiprised  ''  all  the  islands 
adjacent  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  within  the  latitudes  afore- 
said." 

Before  leaving  England,  King  addressed  himself  to  the 
task  of  extricating  the  community  from  the  extortions  of 
importers*  He  proposed  (us  Hunter  had  suggested  in 
1796)  that  a  government  store  should  l>e  formed  in  the 
colony,  and  that  supplies,  to  be  sold  at  a  rate  which  would 
recoup  the  coat  to  the  government,  siiould  he  sent  from 
England.  Private  extortion  was  to  he  restrained  by  the 
power  of  the  Governor  to  tix  the  prices  at  which  goods 
might  be  sob!  from  ships  casually  arriving.     King  fixed  it 
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afterTvards  at  50  per  cent,  on  the  cost  price,  instead  of  the 
400  or  500  per  cent,  formerly  extortecL^  Merchants  were 
under  a  general  disability  to  traffic  in  the  East  without 
permission  from  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  com- 
pany's charter  was  occasionally  availed  of  in  controlling 
unlawful  importations.  Merchants  in  England,  however, 
presented  a  memorial'^  to  the  Secretary  of  State  com- 
plaining that,  as  their  goods  were  excluded  from  **  the 
chartered  seas  of  the  East  India  Company/'  American 
traders  had  traded  with  New  South  Wales  to  the  detriment 
of  the  British.  Thus  *' Americans  will  monopolize  the 
advantage  of  the  trade/'  *'and  this  country  will  have  alt 
the  expense  of  supportinj^*'  the  colony. 

So  resolute  was  the  sailor-governor  in  enforcing  the  new 
regulations  about  prices  that  Lord  Hohart^  interposed  his 
authority  on  behalf  of  free  commerce.  The  English  Govern* 
ment  had  consented  to  the  proposition  to  establish  a  store 
in  order  to  *'  reduce  to  a  proper  level  the  exorbitant  profits 
made  by  speculators,  in  t*onsefxuence  of  the  scarcity,  which, 
without  such  interference,  they  were  able  to  continue  to 
their  own  advantage  and  to  the  distress  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  absolute  ruin  of  the  inhaldiants/'  He 
would  support  the  Governor  by  a  continued  supply  of 
articles  to  be  disposed  of  with  such  an  object  in  view,  but, 
except  **  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,''  the  authority 
of  **  the  government  must  by  no  means  be  interposed, 
excepting  in  the  prohibition  against  spirits,"  in  control  of 
private  enterprise.  What  the  private  instructions  to  King 
originally  were  may  l)e  gathered  from  a  despatch  from 
himself  to  Lord  Hobart  (9th  Nov,  180*2):— 

'*  I  l>elieve  it  is  no  secret  either  m  the  departnieiit  your  Lordship  has 
aiicceedeil  to,  or  to  His  Koyal  Highiiesa  the  Comiiiaudej- in-chief,  that 
several  officera,  civil  mid  military,  liad  made  forfciiiiea  by  the  iufamons 
traffic  in  spirits  which  was  so  long  carried  on  in  defiauce  of  every  honoar- 
able  consideration  that  ought  to  attach  to  those  who  hold  their  Sovereign's 
commiBfiion.      Repeated  informftiiou  of  these  enormities^  and  the  heavy 

^  Despatch— King  to  Secretary  of  State,  31  at  l>€c-  180L 
-  Messrs.    C.   !^.  and   (JeorgG    Eiiderby   and    Alexander   and   Benjaniia 
Champion,  Liverpool.      (leneral   W.    H,   (iordoii   ithe   father  of   (General] 
Gordon  who  was  sacrificed  at  Kliartoum  in  18H5  by  the  (rladatone  govern- 
ment) marrieil  Elizabeth  Knderby  of  the  family  mentioned  in  thia  note, 
*  Despatch— Lord  Hobart  to  King,  *^4th  Ftib.  l&liS. 
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suma  drawn,  occasioned  a  reprosentation  hy  your  LordskipB  pvedeeeBSor 
to  Hia  Royal  Highness,  who  ordered  Colonel  Paterson,  then  in  England, 
to  rejoin  tlie  coips  (179^*).  I  was  aooii  after  despatched  oti  the  most 
unpopular  errand,  to  snpersL'cle  the  (4o%ernor,  pnt  a  atop  to  ollicera'  tnidiiig 
and  dealing  in  spiritiions  liquors^  destroy  the  oppressive  monopolies  that 
had  yo  long  existed,  and  to  make  a  total  reform  in  the  expeiiBiye  and  dis- 
hoiioui'ttVle  plana  vvliicb  bad  prevailed  so  long.  On  arriving  I  found  the 
same  practices  prevailing^  and  as  soon  as  decency  towards  the  late  *TOVernor 
admitted  I  took  the  meaaiirea  atated  iJi  the  eiiLloaure." 

InstructioDB  were  framed  in  England,  King  arrived  in 
Sydney  on  the  I5th  April  1800.  Hunter  was  loth  to  lay 
down  liis  authority.  On  the  8th  ilay  King  wrote  earnestly 
to  the  Earl  of  i\rornhi«;ton  ui  India  to  re(|iiest  his  aid  for 
"  an  ol>ject  in  which  the  interests  ot  huHuinity  and  of  His 
Majesty's  service  are  so  materially  concerned.  The  quan- 
tities of  this  poison  (rimi)  thrown  into  this  colony  would  he 
truly  distroBBing  to  your  Lordship's  feelings  could  you  be 
informed  of  the  evils  attendant  thereon."  To  Major 
Foveaux',  acting  Lt.-Governur  at  Norfolk  Islandj  he  sent 
(June  1800)  the  iletailed  instructions,  which  lie  was  unable 
to  obtain  Hunter^s  consent  to  promulgate  in  Sydney  until 
September,     He  added  Avarniiigs  from  himself. 

Meanwhile,  he  assisted  Hunter  in  general  affairs  at 
Sydney.  But  the  spirit  traffic*  con  tinning,  and  fresh 
importations  lieing  dreaded,  he  was  constrained  to  nrge 
Hunter  to  permit  him  to  reveal  to  the  officers  the  nature  of 
the  new  instructions  devised  to  control  the  irregularities 
which  had  abounded  amongst  them  and  others.  It  was 
liard  for  Hunter  to  acquiesce,  and  perhaps  unintentionally 
he  increased  his  successor's  difficulties. 

Enclosing  all  his  correspondence  with  Hunter  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  Khig  pointed  out  *Hhe  embarrassing  situation 
in  wliich  1  have  been  placed  irom  the  moment  of  my  arrival 
until  Governor  Hunter's  departure." 

The  new  instructions  (framed  after  consultation  with 
Phillip  and  King)  said:— 

**  And  whereaa  it  has  been  bnmbly  represented  to  Hia  Majesty  that  the 
greatest  evils  have  arisen  from  tbe  uiire»traine*1  importation  of  spiritnoua 


*  Despatch— King  (14th  Nov,  J801 )  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  '*So  great 
was  the  fame  of  tbe  propensity  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  c(dony  to  the 
inmioderate  use  of  spirits,  and  the  ct  rtainty  of  getting  any  annjiuit  of  pay- 
ment ill  government  l>illi*,  that  I  believe  all* the  nations  of  the  earth  agreed 
to  hiuiidfite  Una  colony  with  spirita." 
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li(luors,  ami  that  several  oflfieera  have  etiteretl  intn  the  most  miv^arrantahle 
traffic  with  settlers  and  convicts  for  the  sale  thereof,  wiiereby  they  have 
been  induced  to  barter  away  their  breetlin^-stoek  as  well  as  mortguge  their 
growing  crops  for  the  said  spirits,  to  their  particular  detriment  and  con- 
sequent misery  of  their  fiimilie>4,  as  well  aw  injury  to  Hia  Majeaty'a  service 
and  the  public  interest  at  large  in  the  colonies,  you  are  therefore  strictly 
commanded  to  ortler  and  tlirecl  I  hut  no  spirits  be  landed  from  any  vessel 
comintt  to  Port  Jackson  without  your  consent  for  the  specitit^  quantity  ta 
be  landed  being  previously  ohtained  for  that  purpose  by  a  written  permit, 
and  in  case  you  should  judge  it  iiecewsary  to  allow  of  that  indulgence  to 
the  officers  and  deserving  settlers  for  their  domestic  purposes  alone,  you 
are  to  take  care  that  this  indulgence  be  so  regulated  Ivy  you  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  its  bcconung  an  object  of  tratbc.  Which  orders  you  are 
t-o  communicate  to  all  captains  and  masters  of  ship  inmicdiately  aft^r 
their  arrival,  and  ti>  proliihit  by  the  moat  effectual  means  any  ofhcers 
from  disgracing  His  Majesty  s  service  by  entering  into  any  iratiic 
whereby  that  respect  due  to  His  Majesty's  cxjmraissiou  may  be  ealled  in 
question." 

E%'ery  officer  was  to  comply  **  under  jiain  of  His  Majesty's 
highest  displeasure." 

Hunter  had  neither  the  courage  to  carry  otit  the  instruc- 
tions himself  at  once,  nor  tlie  good  sense  to  depart  bo  that 
King  might  put  them  hi  force.  The  evils  they  were  to 
counteract  continued;  more  shipments  of  spirits  were 
looked  for,  and  King  after  several  month e5,  while  still 
ignorant  of  the  date  at  which  Hunter  would  leave,  obtained 
Hunter's  consent  to  communicate  the  instructions  (ISfch 
Sept.)  to  Colonel  Paterson  and  other  civil  and  military 
ofticers.  In  asking  Paterson  to  convene  a  meeting  of  them 
to  hear  the  new  order,  King  said  that  ''  a  due  regard  to  the 
character  of  an  officer"  prevented  him  from  making  the 
order  puhlic  at  once,  but  that  in  future  any  offender  would 
**  be  brought  to  a  general  court-martial,  and  such  other 
notice  taken  as  the  oifence  may  deserve."  Paterson  was 
requested  to  inform  King  as  soon  as  he  had  made  known 
the  order,  which,  though  not  made  public  for  the  reason 
stated,  w^as  **  to  be  considered  as  a  public  order/' 

The  traffickers  were  thunderstruck,  but  could  neither 
oppose  the  order  nor  deny  that  it  was  made  known  to  them 
in  a  considerate  manner. 

Eegulations  were  framed  to  prevent  ships  from  landing 
any  goods  without  permission.  The  master  was  to  receive 
a  guard  on  board,  to  bind  liimself  under  a  penalty  of  £200 
to  break  no  bulk  ami  land  no  liquor  without  a  written 
permit  from  the  Governor.    A  particular  wharf  ^^'fe  ^-t^^- 


scribed  as  the  only  place  where,  even  under  a  permit,  spirits 
might  he  landed.  Half  the  line  was  to  go  to  the  Orphan 
Fund  and  halt"  to  the  informer.  Conmvers  on  shore  were 
to  he  prosecuted  under  the  English  Smuggling  x\cts.  No 
vessel  was  to  leave  the  harbour  without  the  naval  officer's 
certitieate,  countersigned  by  the  Governor.  There  were 
other  provisions  to  gaard  against  the  escape  of  convicts  in 
vessels,  and  a  table  of  fees  was  fixed. 

Colonel  Pater  son  Hucceeded  in  keeping  out  of  sights  in 
some  degree,  past  delhiquencies  of  officers  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps;  but  two  civil  officers  were  eompeiled  by 
pecuniary  embarrassments  to  throw  themselves  on  King's 
consideration* 

Mr.  Balmain,  the  principal  surgeon,  had  1400  gallons  of 
spirits  purchased  (before  King's  ai*rival)  at  from  ten  to  nine- 
teen shillings  a  gallon,  Mr.  D*Ai'cy  Wentworth  had  3000 
gallons  under  similar  circumstances.  They  both  had  a 
supply  of  tea  also.  They  wished  to  obey  the  law  and  offered 
then-  goods  '*  for  government  and  prayed  for  other  relief." 
King  replied  that  he  could  make  no  purchase  wiiile  Gover- 
nor Hunter  was  in  the  colony.  The  holders  asked  twenty 
shillings  a  gallon,  wliieh  King  declined  to  authorize.  When 
King  arrived  the  price  was  i*2  a  gallon,  and  the  stock  on 
hand  exceeded  20,000  gallons.  Finally  he  agreed,  as  there 
was  **no  medium  between  their  losing  the  whole  of  their 
property  or  subjecting  themselves  to  very  unpleasant  con- 
Bequences,"  that  they  might  dispose  of  **  such  property 
alone  as  they  purchased  before"  his  arrival;  handing  to 
him  accurate  lists  of  the  articles,  selling  only  to  persons 
sanctioned  by  him  at  the  price  (twenty  shillings)  already 
mentioned,  furnishing  monthly  returns  of  sales  and  stock 
remaining  on  hand,  and  giving  an  '*  assurance  in  wTiting 
that  they  will  not  enter  into  any  future  speculations  or 
purchases  contrary  to  His  Majesty's  instructions."  Both  of 
them^  **  pledged  themselves  on  the  faith  of  gentlemen"  to 
these  conditions* 

Hunter  found  his  occupation  gone,  and  ten  days  after  the 
communication  of  the  order  to  Paterson,  handed  the  govern- 
jBent  to  his  successor. 


King  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  28tli  H^pi.  JHOO, 


^he  speculative  and  enterprising  John  Macartliiir,  iiidi]^- 
iiant  at  in terfereuce  with  a  traffic  wliich  Grose,  Patersun, 
and  Hunter  had  openly  sanctioned,  offered  {30th  Sept.)  the 
whole  of  his  stock  to  the  government — 50  cattle,  10  horses, 
and  600  sheep — for  £4000,  the  land  and  improveuients  to 
he  included  in  the  price.  He  intended  to  return  to  England • 
King  recommended  the  purchase  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
I  The  Duke  of  Portlarul  (IMtli  June  1801)  saw  no  advantage 
ia  the  purchase  of  the  liurses»  but  approved  of  huying  the 
sheep  and  cattle.  The  farm  would  he  as  advantageous  to 
the  settlement  in  private  iiands.  Grose,  in  encouraging 
military  officers  to  devote  themselves  largely  to  farming 
pursuits,  and  providing  them  with  convict  lahour,  deviated 
from  Phillip*s  practice  and  from  instructions  from  England, 
The  Duke  of  Portland  animadverted  strongly  upon  the 
proof  now  afforded  of  the  extent  of  Grose's  disobedience* 

**I  liighly  disapiu'ov-e  of  the  couifiiaudiiig  officer  of  the  corps  to  whioh 

i  Captain  Maearthur  belongs  allowing  \nm  or  luiy  other  officer  lo  coiitiiiiio 
in  aiich  coutriLiUctory  situations  ami  characters,  .  ,  »  Tlie  evil,  ami  a 
great  one  it  ia,  consists  in  indivirliiali*  who  are  not  settlerii  ifim\  whose 
charact^ira  ami  situabiona  necessarily  incapacitate  tkcui  from  Uecoming  so) 
bein^  enal>letl  at  the  public  cost  to  ilo  that  which  should  have  been  dono 
for  the  public  itself  in  the  first  instance." 

AVhen  these  strictures  reached  the  colony  Miiciirthiu*  had 
left  it,  and  Mas  lahouring  to  foinul  an  industry  which  was 
to  hecoine  important  hoth  to  the  colony  and  to  England, 
(He  left  to  his  amiahle  wife  the  diflicalt  task  of  superin- 
tending Iiis  property,) 

King's  proceedings  in  arresting  the  spirit  traffic  livere 
highly  commended.  '*  Any  master  of  a  vessel  who  disregards 
the  orders  should  not  he  allowed  to  remain  in  your  port  an 
hour,  nor  should  he  be  ever  suffered  to  return  to  it,*' 

Traders  in  the  East  Indies  had  pampered  the  vicious 
craving  of  the  community,  and  hefore  King  left  England  in 
171)iJ  a  despatch  to  India  had  deprecated  the  exportation  of 
apii'its  thence  to  New  South  Wales.  In  March  1801  King 
wrote  that  the  embargo  in  India  had  done  much  good,  but 
that  from  America,  the  Brazils,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
large  quantities  of  bad  spirits  w'ere  poured  into  the  colony. 
Transport  ships  chartered  to  the  colony  continually  brought 
sprnts-  Not  a  convict  ship  arrived  with  less  than  8000 
gallons.      He  implored  that  the  Transport  BQ^xd  \;q\\\4. 


inform  all  owiiers  that  not  more  than  500  gallons  of  spirits 
wonld  be  allowed  to  be  landed  from  any  veaseL  An  Ameri- 
can vessbl  arrived  in  1801  with  13,000  gallons  of  spirits, 
and  King  did  not  allow  a  drop  to  be  landed*  Between  the 
28th  Hept.  IBOO  and  81at  Dec,  1801  he  had  Bent  awa}^  more 
Dnin  it2,000  gallons  of  spirits  and  22,000  gallonw  of  wine, 
and  that  which  was  landed  by  permission  was  sold  at  prices 
fixed  bj  himself,  and  rangmg  from  fonr  shiilinga  to  ten 
shillings  a  gallon.  These  prices  coming  after  the  recoYery, 
in  the  Court  of  Sydney,  of  one  hnndred  and  sixty  shillings 
a  gallon  in  Governor  Hunter's  time,  and  confirmed  bj  liim 
on  appeal,  abated  the  lust  of  importers. 

The  captain  of  the  American  vessel  asked  King  to  give 
him  a  certificate  that  the  importation  was  forbidden,  and 
Xing  wrote  to  the  United  States  Minister  in  London 
(through  the  Secretary  of  State),  hoping  that  his  letter 
might  jirevent  Americans  from  riskhig  their  property;  **  the 
penalty  of  landing  which,  without  my  permit  in  writing,  is 
forfeiture  of  ship  and  cargo/*  Lord  Hobart,  who  then  con- 
trolled the  department,  replied: — 

■^  I  very  niiu;li  approve  of  t!ii3  steps  you  liave  taken  to  lessen  the  evils 
ariBing  from  the  eiiormoiis  quantity  of  spirits  imiwrted  into  the  colony^ 
and  yon  may  depeml  npon  iny  liTni  support  in  every  logal  ami  jiistitialjle 
exertioij  you  may  continue  to  make  in  furtherance  of  this  very  essential 
object.  I'he  dismissal  of  the  American  vessel  will  operate  more  powerfully 
than  any  measure  to  prevent  the  resort  of  others^  so  Iriden  ;  ami  the  most 
strict  instructions  will  he  given  to  all  mastera  of  vessels  from  this  country 
and  from  Lrelaml  in  accordance  with  your  anggestions,  which  I  have  not 
failetl  to  i-'onimunicate  to  the  Conmiissionera  of  Transport/' 

Kin.i,^  liad  written  alfciO  (I\Iarch  1801)  to  the  Commissioners, 
and  they  replied  (31st  Dec,  1801):— 

"It  is  ranch  to  he  lamented  that  such  vast  tjtiantities  of  spirits  have 
been  clandestinely  imported  into  New  South  Wales  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  teuour  of  onr  chitrter  parties;  but  we  trust  that  your  endeavours  co- 
openiting  witli  our  own,  will  in  future  greatly  disLrourage  if  not  entirely 
prevent  a  tratlic  so  pernicious  to  the  health  ami  morals  of  the  people  under 
y  (HI  r  go  ve ru m  en  t  / ' 

The  Chttftcv,  with  letters  of  martpie,  wan  in  the  South 
Seas,  and  King  acciuainted  her  commander  (24th  April 
1801)  that  any  prize  he  might  take  wonld  receive  refresh- 
ments necessary,  hat  if  containing  more  than  1000  gallons 
of  spirits  wonld  "not  be  stiffered  to  come  into  the  cove  or 
have  her  cargo  condemned."  He  wrote  also  to  all  British 
Consuls  in  America  (March  1802),  with  *' the  approbation  of 
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the    Secretary  of   Ktate/'    informintt   tliem    that   he   had 

I  already  sent  more  than  one  American  vessel  away  with 
great  qnantities  of  sinrits,  and  desiring  them  to  make 
it  pnblitdy  known  ''  tliat  no  greater  quaotifcy  than  300 
gallons  wonld  be  allowed  to  be  landed  from  any  one 
vessel/*' 

The  quantity  of  intoxicating  liquor  sent  away  during 
King's  government  was  of  spirit,  6t),484  gallons  ;  of  wine, 
81,*298  gallons,*^  Thoiigli  in  the  first  instance  lie  had 
taken  his  measures  without  publicity,  tw^o  days  after  as- 

^ liming  the  government  he  issued  a  public  order  (1st  Oct, 
800)  declaring  that  he  was  '*  instructed  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  unwarrantable  and  scandalous  monopolies  that  have 

Kxisted  in  this  colony/'  and  that  *'no  person  %vhatever  is 
llowed  to  sell  or  retail  any  spirituous  liquors/'  or  **to  land 
piiuts  or  wines   without    the   Governor's   own  permit   in 
writing/'     Offenders  would  be  punished*  exclusive  of  the 
seizure  of  the   spirits.      ''  No   greater  price   than    twenty 
nliilliugs  per  gallon  for  spirits  to  be  admitted  in  any  civil  or 
^fcriminal  prosecution  unless  it  shall  appear  that  it  cost  that 
^Kum  or  more  from  the  master  of  any  ship,  in  which  case  no 
^■idvance  on  the  retail  will  be  allowed." 

On  the  27th  Oct,  an  order  announced  that  licenses  to 
sell  spirits  would  be  granted  to  persons  *'  recommended  by 
the  magistrates  to  the  Governor/'  The  penaUy  for  selling 
without  a  license  w^as  £10  for  each  olfence,  with  two  months 
hard  labour  on  a  hulk  for  refusal  or  neglect  to  pay, 
justices  having  power  to  send  to  the  hulk  instead  of  fining 
in  the  first  instance. 


"Return  (in  King'B  hantlwritiiig)  from  S^pt^mber  KStJO  to  August  1806  : 


British 
American 
British  frnm  UnUa 


Spirits. 

2,886 
-27.403 


Wine. 
Oallona. 

320 

22,697 

8,276 


6!^,4S4 


^1,293 


he  average  price  at  which  he  peimitletl  Ihe  spiiila,  which  were  landed,  to 

sold  is  8tfl.teri  in  the  mime  return  to  hav^;*  heeii— for  spirits,  seven  shil- 

Siiga  nnd  sixpence  ;  for  wine,  five  shillings  per  gallon,     liie  extortion  from 

phich  the  coniinunity  was  Bitved  may  he  inferred  from  the  prices  previously 

ecognized  and  enforced. 

I' 


A  General  Order  (20tli  Dec.  1800)  shows  the  manner  in] 
which  Hi)irits^  were  admitted  into  the  colony.     A  vessel  had 
arrived  from  England. 

'*The  (lovernor  having  mntractetl  for  -JUOU  gaUoh.s  of  apirits  fct»  be 
div  iiiefl  among  the  officers,  civil  aud  aiilitiiry,  w  ho  arc  not  provided  witb 
any,  and  the  snkliers  tvtnl  settlerKat  this  place  and  nt  Norfolk  Lsland  ;  snch 
spirits  will  be  divided  in  the  following  proportions  ;  for  which — money, 
lioverument,  or  paymaster's  bilLs  are  to  be  given  :— 

Nod  conimisaioned  officers  and  fioldiera     ...  ..,     tf39  gallons. 
Settlers  at  Port  Jackson               ,.,             .,.  ,       '^'20       ,, 

Ditto  at  Norfolk  Island  .,.  ,,.  ..     •2.1M       „ 

T\)  be  divided  among  officers,  civil  and  military  ..,  1171       ,, 

payment  for  which  is  to  be  made  in   tlie  following  proportions,    to  the 
tommissary^  previous  to  the  Royal  Admirara  departure. 

NoncommiBsioiied  olKcers  aorl  soMicra  4a.  per  gallon  ;  settlers  Ss.  6iL 
per  gallon  ;  and  officers  '>a.  per  gjvllon.  The  tiovernor  remits  the  assess- 
1 11  en t  of  one  shilling  per  gallon  to  the  legiment  ;  ami  to  the  officer«>  for 
40  gallons  each  per  annum.  All  above  that  qnantity  to  pay  for  the 
HksaeHauieni/' 

Thoti^h  King  commuiiieated  his  instrnctionn  with  some 
delieaey  to  the  officers  in  the  iirst  instance,  he  was  out- 
spoken afterwards  in  General  Orders.  On  the  20th  Dec. 
1801,  '*  Jolin  Green,  a  convict,  being  detected  in  exchang- 
ing spirits  for  wlieat  with  the  government  threshers  ,  .  . 
has  forfeited  the  spuits  and  the  wheat,  wfiieh  with  his 
dwellinghouse  are  forfeited  to  the  purposes  ot  government, 
and  tlie  dehnquent  18  sent  to  Norfolk  IslaiitL"  On  the 
same  day  (as) 

**it  appears  that  an  officer  has  given  the  spirits  he  wtis  permit fceil  by  the* 
riovenior  to  purchase  for  hia  domestic  puiposes  to  a  licensed  retailer  of 
spirituous  lk|nor.s,  to  deliver  to  individimls  by  his  ordei'S^  the  tJovernor 
once  more  calls  the  attention  of  the  officeis,  civil  and  military,  to  the 
deliaite  manner  in  which  he  cominunicated  the  Royal  Instructions  to  them 
on  that  behalf;  and  he  now  directs  that  if  any  otficer  efhall  «o  far  abuse  the 
indulgence  granted  him,  of  being  allowed  to  purchase  spirits  for  hia 
domestic  purposes,  by  giving  it  on  any  pretext  to  any  retailer  whatever, 
or  licensetl  person,  to  retail  or  give  out  by  his  orders,  .such  spirits  will  not 
only  )>e  seized^  but  also  the  otVender  will  be  tried  by  a  general  court 
martial.  Licensed  persons  receiving  permits  for  spirits  are  to  draw  i6 
themselves;  and  if  they  receive  spirits  from  any  other  person  to  dispose  of 
on  their  own  account,  all  such  spirits  will  be  seized,  and  the  receiver 
forfeit  bis  license,  recogniKances.  and  all  strong  drinks  found  on  his  pre* 
niises,  which  will  l»ecome  the  property  of  the  person  suing  to  conviction* 
And  if  any  person,  civil  or  military,  settlers,  freemen,  or  prisoners,  shiiU 
jiresumc  to  purchase  wheat  with  spirits,  all  8uch  wlicat,  spirits,  an<l  the 
premises  on  which  they  are  found  will  be  forfeited  to  the  CVi>wn,  amF 
fklfender  dealt  with  according  to  his  situation.** 


I 
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Tiie  order  which  King  isHUt^d  ou  his  assumptiuii  of  office, 

forbidding  the  hindiiig  of  t^pirits  witliunt  the  G<:tvernor*s 

written  permit,  was  repeated  (Det^  1801)  with  the  addition, 

that  any  master  of  a  ship  contnivening  it,  **  exclusive  of 

forfeitini^  the  penalty  o(  his  ljond»  is  to  be  ordered  out  of 

the  port  immediately,  and  iJi formation  thereof  transmitted 

I      to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  such  masters  may  not  be 

■  employed  by  government  in  future/'     By  these  measures, 

Hl>y  causing   importers   to   bond   the   spirits  imported,   by 

^•ordering  that  wlieat  and  hve  stock  should  be  received  as 

^Hegal  payment  for  debts  at  the  government  store  (estaldished 

PHto  provide  articles  for  settlers  at  reasonalde  prices)  and  by 

regulating  the  prices  at   which    private   importers  might 

dispose  of  their  goods,  the  Governor  reported  {Dec,  1801) 

that  a  manifest  change  for  the  better  had  taken  place  in 

Kbe  community.  He  had  encountered 
*  innch  animatlverBiou,  secret  tliteats,  mid  officious  advice,"  **  nU  which 
laa  li^een  silently  eonteiiinetl,  aiul  Viy  penfeevei  itig  in  tlie  line  of  iluty  pointed 
ut  it  is  hoped  ft  contiimation  of  ihjiL  aTiiomlimeiit  whii'h  la  so  obvious  wiU 
ully  coutrttditl  the  |jrediction,  or  lalher  liope«,  of  tlioae  who  foretold  the 
ruin  of  the  colony  from  those  regulations,  ami  iinrlirukrly  from  the  pro- 
iiibitio^i  of  spirits/' 

Two  magistrates  were  **niore  than  suspected'"  of  com- 

"plicity  in  the  *'  practices  which  it  was  their  duty  to  prevent." 

In  1B03,  observing  with  **  <Tfreat  pleasure  and  satisfaction" 

jord  Hobart's   approval  of  his  efforts  to  do  away   **the 

^lisgraeefal  extortion  and  improprieties"  which  had  so  long 

been  rampant,  and  from  whiclr  his  endeavours  had  "  greatly 

extricated  the   inhabitants,"   he   added   that   he   had  not 

^*  escaped   censm'e   and   most   assassinating   attacks   from 

those   whose   enormities   have    l)een   checlced    and   put    a 

stop  to/' 

But  a  new  difficulty  occurred  in  1803.     Governor  Hunter 
had  permitted  Mr.  Kobert  Campbell,  a  member  of  a  mer- 
cantile house  in  Calcutta,  to  establish  himself  in  Sydney. 
In  March  1801  Kin»jj  made  a  contract  with  Campbell  lo 
import  150  ytmng  cows  from  Bengal  for  the  government, 
at  a  price  of  £28  per  liead,  whicli  was  £7  less  than  had 
given  m  ITUB.     The  government  was  to  select  150 
those  which   might   arrive.     After  much  delay  the 
act  was  executed  in  1803  on  the  arrival  of  the  Castle 
H)d  HopCf  with  307  cows,  of  which  King  ^eli&c-l^iV  '2*^^. 
p2 


Mr.  Campl>ell  had  permission  to  import  4000  gallons  of 
spirits  for  the  domestic  use  of  the  officers  and  inhabitants. 
He  imported  14,631  gallons,  although  the  Martinis  of 
Wellesle}^  had  recently  issued  a  very  stringent  proclamation 
against  unauthorized  shipments  of  spirits  from  India- 
Camp!  >ell  pleaded  that  as  he  was  a  loser  by  the  cattle 
speculation  he  ouglit  to  he  allowed  to  sell  the  spirits  thus 
surreptitiously  put  on  hoard.  King  enlarged  liis  permission 
to  8000  gallons,  but  sent  more  than  6500  gallons  awaj, 
He  reported  tiie  fact  to  the  Marquis  of  Welleslej  with 
earnest  entreaty  for  ''  kind  interference  in  preventing  such 
quantities  of  spirits  beiug  sent  down  here."  He  told  the 
Secretary  of  State  (May  1803) : 

**  Against  great  opposition  and  with  much  anxiety  1  bad  put  a  stop  to  the 
inundtttion  of  spirits.  Every  st:!ttler  aid  individual  has  ftjlt  the  i>enefit» 
and  1  flid  liope  that  by  confining  the  quantity  inipoited  to  a  aulficieQcy 
for  the  inhabitants'  doniestie  nae^  every  comfort  auil  nonu  of  tJie  incon- 
veniencea  would  be  felt.  However,  the  quantity  brought  by  tliis  ship  from 
India  will,  I  ftjel,  Tie  an  indncement  to  other  adventurers^  notwithstanding 
I  have  refused  Mr.  Campbell  pei^miasion  to  laud  a  part  of  the  spirita 
brought  liy  his  ship,  and  informed  him  that  not  more  tluiu  iiWO  gallon* 
will  lie  allowed  to  be  landed  here  from  any  one  ship/' 

He  enclosed  a  copy  of  iiis  letter  to  tlie  Governor-General  of 
India,  and  added  :  '*  If  spirits  are  once  more  suffered  to  be 
bronght  here,  the  same  beggary  and  ruin  will  inevitably 
ensue  to  those  unfortunate  people  who  are  now  almost 
rescued  from  the  destrtietive  effects  of  former  importa- 
tions." 

It  is  necessary  to  i)ursue  closely  the  proceedings  of 
Governor  King  with  regard  to  traffic  in  spirits  for  several 
reasons,  some  of  which  concern  popular  errors  respecting  | 
the  deposition  of  Governor  Bligli  in  180B.  King  was  sent  I 
to  effect  a  reform,  and  though  he  effected  it,  his  labours 
have  been  unnoticed  by  some  writers,  aiul  he  has  been  i 
accused  by  others  of  having  created  or  fostered  the  evils  ^M 
he  repressed.  The  principal  scandal  was  so  completely  ^^ 
removed  that  all  reference  to  misbehaviour  of  officers,  civil 
or  military,  was  withdrawn  from  the  iuHtruciions  issued  to 
bis  successor,  Bligh.*'     Merchants  were  as  troublesome  aa 

*  Dt\  Lang'a  "  Historical  and  ESt4Ltistical  Account  of  New  South  Wales" 
niade  no  mention  of  any  attempt  fjy  King  to  restrain  improper  tratiic  in 
Bpirila,     It  even  declared   that   tb^  ''gimding   monopoly  established  la 
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officers.  The  house  of  Cainphell  and  Co-  **  pleaded 
iiintrutha"  to  the  Governor-General  in  India.  The  state- 
Qients  of  their  partner  in  Sydney  proved  that  they  had 
"done  80.  **This  condm;t/'  King  wrote  (14th  Aug,  1B04), 
**  ill  accords  with  the  duty  a  merchant  enjoying  the  ijrotec- 
tion  of  a  |:;overnment  owes  to  the  local  regulations  for 
ensuring  the  prosperity  of  the  society  he  lives  in,  and 
)y  whom  he  lives.** 

The  Governor-General  in  India,  on  receiving  King's  com- 
plaints, ordered  the  re-lauding  of  certain  spirits  from  a 
vessel  in  whicdi  they  had  heen  placed  for  exportation  to 
Byduey  on  false  representations.  In  Aug,  1804  King 
thanked  him  for  the  attention  thus  paid  to  his  remon- 
strances. In  reporting  all  the  facts  to  Lord  Hohart  {14fch 
mg,  1804),  King  said:  **  I  have  no  view  to  injure  Mr. 
!!^amphell,  who  I  helieve  in  every  other  circumstance  has 
icted  with  a  heeoming  propriety,  and  is  deserving  of 
svery  other  encouragement   iwcept  forcing   spirits   on    the 

Tile  devices  of  importers  were  numerous.  A  small  vessel, 
the  Fair  Afmnrttu,  was  consigned  to  Campbell  and  Co. 
under  American  colours,  on  the  pretext  of  importing 
Battle,  of  which  '*  two  arrived,  hut  a  considerable  object  was 


favour  of  ofli^ers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  atiU  Hubahtcd"  under 

King  ;  that  King  dispensed  '^*  with  liberaUty  t^nd  profiiaion  to  emancipated. 

onvicta,  litenses  to  sell  vum  f  aud  that  a  ''  general  dissobition  of  morals 

Lid   a  general  i^laxation   of  penal   diacipline  were  the  result   of  a  state 

Mnga  so  outra|Lieoualy  prepogteroiis/'"     It  is  difficult  to  inmgine  whence 

nents  so  utterly  untrue  t'oidri  have  been  derived^  or  on  what  plea  they 

rconoocted*     The  "General  Orders"  publialied  in  Sydney  gave  ample 

iroof  of  the  truth,  and  on  other  pointa  hiuig  often  quoted  them.     Other 

Fiiters  havcj  followed  Lang'n  errors.     His  unfounded  statement  tliat  Bligh 

I'as '*  enjoined"  to  break  up  "the  nionatrons  system"  by  which  otiieers, 

ivil  and  military,  trathckeil  in  spirits,  probably  deceived  eonie  writers  ; 

"act  being  that  though  the  Royal  instructions  to  Bligh  were  in  their 

Ell  ternm  siunlar  to  those  connnuiiicated  to  the  otficers  by  King  (as 

ained  in  ihe  text),  the  special  statement  that  ''  officers  had  entered  into 

nioi^t   luiwarrantablo   tnifiic"  was   omitted   from  the  inatnictiona  to 

Jligh,   as    published    by    Lang  himself.      Even   the   general    instrnctiona 

might  mislead  the  careless,  or  those  who,  not  knownag  of  the  previous 

njore  pointed   instructions   to   King,   imagined   that   any   new  duty   waa 

imposed  on  Bligh  in   the  matter,  and  were   ignorant  that  the  reproach 

agUiinst    the    otticers   was    witlidrawn    from    the    Royal    instructions    to 

31igh    because   the   evil    complained   of   had    been    removed    by    Blights 

predecessor. 


7203  gallons  of  spii'itB.''  King  issued  a  proclamation  (28th 
May  1804)  to  the  effect  that, 

**in  conaequeuce  of  the  illicit  aii<l  iinpmper  oieans  that  have  lieen 
adopted,  and  atiU  continue,  to  import  and  intrtHluce  spirits  into  this 
colony  (in  defiance  of  His  Majefit^'si  iuatriictiona,  my  ordens  conseijnent 
thereon,  the  proclamation  of  the  Moat  Noble  the  (iovernoriTeneral  of 
Uw  liritiBh  Territories  in  the  Kftgst  Indies,  and  the  conimuni cations 
mado  to  the  Amerieau  Conauls  .  .  )  for  the  purpose  of  impoverishing 
the  iidiabitantB,  dcatroyin_Ef  their  health,  and  aol> verting  the  regularity 
necessary  to  be  ohseri^ed  for  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  ...  on 
all  spirits  brought  from  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  (lood  Hope  without 
my  permission  .  .  ,  there  shall  be  pnitl  an  additional  duty  of  €5  for 
every  ICKl  gallons." 

Moreover,  spirits  brought  without  permission  were  not  to  be 
sold  by  tlie  importer  for  more  than  "  six  shillings  per  gallon, 
including  duty  of  two  shillings,"  with  other  deductions  ad 
rahrem  and  for  wliarfage.  The  vessel^  it  waB  hoped,  would 
go  to  sea  after  landing  her  dry  goods  rather  than  undergo 
such  charges.  But  the  master  pleaded  that  she  w^as  *'toa 
rotten."  The  Governor  ordered  a  survey,  the  plea  was 
coniu'med,  and  the  consignees  tlms  forced  one  cargo  tipon  the 
}  colony,  the  spirits  being  sold  under  tlie  ordinary  conditions- 

The  cases  of  the  Mtfrth'  and  the  E(fifij'  demand  notice- 
On  the  19th  Oct.  1804,  the  Mtfiiia,  having  cleared  from 
Bengal  for  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  arrived  in 
Sydney,  for  which  place  her  whole  cargo  appeared  to  have 
V)eeij  t^elected.  Hlie  was  consigned  to  Campbell,  and  had 
7500  gallons  of  spirits  on  board.  King  forbade  the  landing 
of  the  spirits,  and  as  the  master  was  insolent  to  the  guard, 
a  General  Order  was  issued  to  prevent  the  master  or  any 
one  on  Ijoard  from  landing  without  written  permission, 
The  naval  ollii-er  was  commanded  by  the  General  Order  to 
order  the  Mipiie  to  leave  *' before  to-morrow  evening,  and 
not  to  return  here  again  on  any  pretence  w  Imtever.*'  A  copy 
of  the  order  was  sent  to  the  CTOvernor-General  in  India- 

At  this  time  settlements  had  been  formed  at  Hobart  Town 
and  at  the  Tamar  in  Van  Dienien's  Land,  King  had 
instructed  tlie  Lt.-Goveninis  at  Norfolk  Island,  at  Hobart 
Town,  and  at  Port  Dah^ymple,  to  carry  out  vigorously  at 
those  places  the  restrictions  existing  at  Sydney  with  regard 
to  spirit  traffic.  But  Collins  at  Hobart  Town  was  over- 
reached hy  the  master  of  the  Mi/rtir,  and  purchased  some 
of  the  spirits  carried  to  the  Derwent. 
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King  issued  more  stringent  port-orders,  and  umde  a 
notable  exaraple  of  the  way  in  wliieli  he  could  carry  them 
out.  The  house  of  Carapbell,  besides  increasing  (from  5000 
to  8000  gallons)  the  quantity  which  the  Governor-General 
of  India  permitted   them  to  Rend  in  a  cattle-transport  to 

I  Port  Dahyniple,  caused  another  vessel,  the  Eaiflc,^  without 
any  permission,  to  carry  16,000  gallons  from  Ceylon  to 
S^'dney.  King  sent  them,  together  with  the  1500  gallons 
*'in  the  Sophia,  on  which  he  had  put  the  king's  mark," 
back  to  India,  An  extraordinary  combination  was  made  to 
oppose  tills  high-handed  proceeding;  and  as  more  than  one 
of  those  wlio  conspired  at  this  time  to  '^brce  spirits  upon 
the  colony''  became  bosom-advisers  of  Governor  Bligh  m 
the  events  which  ended  m  BHgh's  deposition,  it  is  proper  to 
describe  who  and  what  one  of  them  was. 

•  George  Crossley,  after  twice  standing  in  the  pillory  for 
perjury,  was  transported  to  New  South  Wales  for  repetition 
of  his  crime.  The  rumour  ran,  and  was  believed  even 
amongst  his  brother  criminals,  that  it  was  he  who,  in  forging 
a  signature  to  a  will  with  the  hand  of  a  dead  man,  placed  a 

I  fly  in  the  mouth  of  the  Ijody,  so  that  he  might,  though  he 
made  a  mark  with  a  senseless  hand,  be  able  to  swear  that 
there  was  life  in  the  body  when  the  name  was  affixed. 
Strange  mdeed  are  the  contradictions  in  the  human  mind 
when  an  additional  ingredient  of  villainy  could  be  supposed 
capable  of  lessening  crime,  or  securing  impunity.  That 
the  man  was  plausible  was  soon  learned  by  colonists.  On 
the  voyage  he  persuaded  the  officers  of  the  ship,  by  means 
of  forged  documents,  that  he  and  his  wife  had  command  of 

I  large  funds  in  England.  The  officers  accepted  bills  for 
goods,  Crossley,  on  arriving  in  Sydney,  obtained  more 
^oods  from  traders,  and  set  up  a  shop  with  the  permission 
of  Governor  Hunter.      King  wrote  (7th  Aug.  1803)  to  the 


**On  my  arrival  I  was  siirpriiiHl  to  find  thia  weU-known  character 
keeping  a  reapoctable  shop,  fuU  of  goodw,  the  fate  (jf  which  aU  auapected. 
After  being  a  year  in  the  governmpnt  I  was  importuntjd  to  j^^ive  biin  a 
coiiditioiial  eiiiaiicipatioQ — which  1  coiiipUed  with— to  enaUe  liis  cieililora 
to  recover  from  hjin,  or  for  him  to  aiio  for  hia  own  debta^  wliich  his 
disability  as  a  convict  prevented." 


^  King  to  Lord  Camden,  ;iOth  Apiil  18<15. 


the  *'good- 


Crossley  poured  fortli  a  strain  of  gratitude 
uess  that  shall  only  be  forgotteo  when  life  itseit  anaii  cease, 
and  my  futui*e  uniformity  of  conduct  «hall  be  such  on  all 
occasions  as  to  merit  your  future  approbation."  As  the 
man  had  been  subjected  to  no  constraint  before  the  condi- 
tional  pardon,  his  cretlitors  thought  of  no  more  important 
result  than  that  of  rendering  him  liable.  But  he  taught 
them  otherwise. 

His  fraudulent  bills  were  sent  back,  protested,  from 
London,  and  l)y  every  device  of  law  and  of  roguery  Crossley 
fought  against  his  dupes.  He  had  bought  farms;  he  had 
lent  money;  he  pressed  the  widow  for  payment.  From 
Mr,  Campbell,  the  merchant,  he  had  obtained  sundries  to 
the  extent  of  £1691.  Campbell,  before  the  goods  arrived, 
became  suspicious,  and  (1800)  petitioned  King  to  cause  the 
goods  to  be  indented,  so  as  to  prevent  Crossley  and  his  wife 
from  embezzling.  Canipbelh  having  sent  the  bills  to 
England,  could  not  produce  his  proofs,  and  King  declined 
to  interfere  inider  the  circumstances.  D'Arcy  Went  worth, 
as  agent  for  English  traders,  had  taken  bills  from  Crossley 
I  and  his  wife  for  £1B86.  They  were  dishonoured.  Went- 
^worth  took  legal  measures  successfully.*^  Crossley  sent  in 
a  lengthy  memorial/'  and  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council. 
King  demanded  security  tliat  he  would  prosecute  the  appeal 
**  within  twelve  months  after  his  term  of  transportation*' 
might  expire,  and  pay  such  costs  and  damages  as  might  be 
awarded  if  the  sentence  should  he  contirmed. 

Crossley  retorted  that  *'to  exact  such  security  Avas  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  land.'"  King  had  no  lawyer  to  advise 
him,  but  declared  (March  1H04)  that  refusal  to  give  security 
was  sufficient  reason  for  giving  full  eifect  to  the  award. 
**Yet  as  I  deem  it  expedient  to  suspend  that  part  of  the 
award  respecting  paymen'^  to  the  respondents  .  .  .  '*  I 
.  .  .  [order  the  Provost-Marshal  to  pay  to  the  hands  of 
the  Commissary-General  all  money     *'now  or  that  may 

^  Amonjjijst  other  ileviQes,  Crasslcj^  in  pjiying  €4110  to  tho  I'rovost-MarsUal 
teiideresl  it  in  copppn  On  Sniytli'a  rt^fuHal  U>  nect^pt  ho  much  oop{>er  in 
one  sunj»  Crob&ley  paid  the  tltibt  in  eighty  iufttalmenla  oi  £5  uaeb,  whiuh 
were  iieceptecl  ai$  lawful. 

"On  another  petitirni  from  Croa»ley  (Dec.  1SU*2)  uontiiininx  doztsna  of 
page«,  King  wrote:  "I  hurt;  ruad  this  caat-^  and  am  well  jkitiafied  of 
Jtn  total  urant  of  truth  iu  every  material  respiict.' 


I 


liereafter  be  in  your  hands  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 

I  said  Crossley's  effects." 

I  It  may  seem  iiicredihle  that  the  English  government 
would  not,  if  they  could,  find  a  lawyer  to  assist  the  Governor 
in  performing  his  duty  as  the  hif^hest  local  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  Judge-Advocate  Atkins  had  once  heen  an  oftieer  in  the 
army.  As  lie  aided  Crossley  in  advising  Governor  Bligh  he 
maybe  coupled  with  Iiim  here.  When  Collms.thc  first  Judge* 
Advocate,  returned  to  England  in  1796,  Governor  Hunter 
appointed  Atkins  temporarily.  The  Secretary  of  State 
appointed  Mr.  Richard  Dore.  He,  after  officiating  from  the 
beginning  of  1798,  died  in  1800.  Atkins  applied  for  the 
office.^*^  King  appointed  him  temporarily  on  the  ground  of 
his  **  liaving  heretofore  acted,"  but  urged  the  necessity  of 
good  l)ebaviour.  Atkins,  thanking  him,  said  :  **  I  will  not 
deny  that  I  have  often  been  guilty  of  intemperance,  but  I 
pledge  myself  to  His  Excellency  that  no  cause  of  censure  on  i 
that  head  shall  reach  me  in  future ;  but  permit  me  to  say, 
that  had  the  foiljles  of  others  heen  as  nearly  watched  as 
mine,  I  should  not  be  the  only  one  to  whom  that  crime 
might  be  imputed.'*  But  though  Atkins  was  appointed 
temporarily.  King  never  ceased  to  urge  that  professional 
knowledge  was  required  for  the  office.  He  made  no  special 
complaint  against  Atldns,  who  paid  **as  much  general 
attention  to  tlie  duty  as  any  man  might  do  who  1ms  not^ 
made  the  law  his  study  and  profession,*'  but  he  deemed  it ' 

lessential   that  the   Judge-Advocate   should   be    a   lawyer. 

'Year  after  year  the  same  application  was  made  by  King 
without  result.  In  1804,  when  putting  down  rebellion 
and;  establishing  settlements  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  to 
keep  away  the  French  ttag,  he  told  Lord  Hobart  that  he 

I  felt  it— 

MniUspen sable  as  welt  for  the  beiietit  of  tlio  inliabitauts  as  for  a  guide  to 

the^Cioveriior  and  to  prevent  frequency  of  appeala,  t!mt  a  professional  muu 

I  be  appointed,  either  as  Jirdge-Advoaite  i>v  Lnief-Jl^stice,  wJio  can  givo  tbe 

[  Goverjioi'  (who  cannot  bo  i^uppo&ed  to  be  a  lawyer)  that  tont'lusive  legal 

[infomiatiou  which  is  so  requisite^  and  who  i»  able  to  coanteract  the  ducajie 


"'He   applied    thus:    "Mr.    Dor«3   being   now    resigned    to    his   mother 

L  earth  ...  *   ray  education  has  not  been  what  \h  called  cc  It'^at  onm,  hnt  a 

classical  one  .  ,  ,  «  I  am  induced  to  hope  (Governor  Hnnt<^r  having  pre- 

vionsly  employed  hinij  your  Kxcelttjncy  will  restore  me  to  the  official  duties 

of  that  office.' 


and  litigious  uotnUict  of  a.  tt.'\v  transported  practiaera,  who  Lave  practised 
sntHcietit  of  the  Ijiws  of  Kiiglaiid  to  know  the  chicanery  and  e\  il  piiit>oaes 
a  3>ad  man  can  tiuTi  them  to,''" 

It  is  difficult  to  iind  an  tixcnse  for  Lord  Hobart  for  sucli 
neglect  to  do  his  duty  as  he  displayed  if  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  find  such  a  person  as  was  asked  for. 

King  did  not  allow  the  convict-attorneys  to  plead  for 
others.  Crossley  no  douht  defended  himself.  Another  of 
the  class,  Michael  Kohinsoii,  c*onditionally  emancipated, 
acted  as  clerk  to  the  Judge-Advocate  and  magistrates;  Init 
there  was  no  Eoll  of  Attorneys  and  no  Bar  in  the  colony. 
The  ex-eonvict  clerk  was  in  1*802  (General  Order)  convicted 
l>efore  King  in  the  Appeal  Court  **  of  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury,  evidently  intended  to  mislead  the  Governor's 
decisioji/'  and  was  sentenced  by  King  to  seven  years' 
transportation  '*  to  Xorfolk  Island  with  liard  labour. "' 

The  convict-attorneys  did  not  love  the  Governor.  His 
snceesH  iji  stifling  the  apirit-trafhc,  and  sundry  cotn^t- 
martials,  made  other  enemies.  In  1805  Crossley  assisted 
Mr.  Palmer,  acting  as  agejit  for  Mr.  itohert  Campbell,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  sending  away  by  the  Governor  of  the 
ir»,00O  gallons  of  spirits  sought  to  be  improperly  landed 
from  the  ship  Eiujle,  Palmer  endeavoured  to  resist  the 
order.  Crossley,  at  Pahner^s  house  at  the  Hawkesbury, 
drew  up  a  petition  praying  that  the  spirits  might  be 
landed.  King  wrote  to  the  Governor-General  in  India 
(Blst  May  1805)  that  '*  existing  circumstances  had  placed 
him  umler  the  unpopular  necessity"  of  sending  the  spirits 
away,  in  spite  of  **  every  improper  and  illegal  measure 
taken  to  invite  the  settlers  to  request''  the  landing. 

**Twri  evila  were  left  to  choose:  either  to  obey  the  king's  instructions 
and  aend  the  spirits  away  at  the  riak  of  any  oppoRitionj  or  to  yield  to  the 
demainl  iiiitier  cover  of  a  petition,  plunge  the  innabituiita  into  every  apeciea 
of  crime,  and  entail  tlehts  on  the  seltlen*  tltat  many  years  of  hard  labour 
woid([  not  have  extricated  them  from.  Duty  and  himianity  required  my 
clUKjauig  the  fornior  by  liaateniug  the  departure  of  the /iUfjfe,  and  I  respect- 
fully hope  that  any  measures  your  Lordship  in  council  may  he  pleased  to 
direct  will  preveut  the  further' influx  of  spirits  which  interested  individuals 
are  so  active  iu  Bending  to  thia  territory  from  Indift.     In  expressing  my 
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^"  There  were  other  convictattorneys,  ( lovernor  Maeqiiarie  fuoliahly  pat- 
ronized Miehael  Robinson,  Iwcauae  the  man  eulogized  ^lacquarie  in  rhyra^. 
In  ISI I  Macqnarie  gave  him  a  free  pardon,  and  nnide  him  Deputy- Provost 
MiiTshiil  hi  Jd2U. 


I 


concern  for  the  trouble  thia  suhjeut  lia»  CK!Cftsioued  yovir  Lonlship  in 
conncil,  I  beg  to  acknoM  ledge  the  endeavours  that  have  been  made  l>y 
your  Lorrlffhip's  goverument  to  prevent  the  eWl  His  Majeaty  a  service 
and  the  public  prosperity  in  these  settlements  have  so  much  cause  to 
lament/' 

King   implored   Lord   Hobart   to   take    **  niore   efficient 
steps"  with  Mr.  Campbell,  supposed  to  be  then  in  England,] 
and  took  steps  in  the  colony  hiniself.     He  conceived  the 
petition  to  be  more  of  a  "  connnand  than  a  request/* 

'*  However  speciously  worded,  it  bad  for  its  object  the  veatiug  the  spirits 
in  the  haiida  or  at  thecommaDd  of  Mr.  CanipbelVs  agents,  who  were  aiie 
deindcd  settlers  were  informed)  to  have  retailed  il  at  six  i^hilliugs  a  galloiiJ 
for  fre^h  pork  at  sixpence  a  pound,  whicli  would  infallibly  have  prevented 
any  exertion  m  agriculture  antl  been  the  means  of  bi^ygaring  the  aettlera. 
As  I  conceived  this  measure  highly  improper,  I  haftteued  the  Eaijle'» 
departure  without  allowing  one  drop  to  be  landed/' 

King  **sammoned  the  magistrates  to  consider  whether 
the  signatures  to  the  petition  harl  been  obtained  in  a  proper 
manner/'  Tliev  thought  tliat  under  the  Bill  of  Eights 
every  person  had  a  right  to  petition,  and  that  any  irregu- 
larity might  have  **  proceeded  from  ignorance,*'  and  recom-^ 
mended  the  **  discharge  of  the  delinquents/*  which  King'' 
"concurred  with  readily/*  first  giving  an  *' admonishing 
General  Order/' 

On  any  "supposed  or  real  occasion'*  an  intending  peti- 
tioner was  to  communieate  with  *'  the  nearest  magistrate/* 
who  was  to  refer  to  the  Governor,  that  "  immediate  atten- 
tion" might  be  given,  which  would  *' prevent  the  seditious 
and  ill-disposed  going  about  getting  petitions  signed  by  the 
credulous  and  uowary  for  the  most  destructive  purposes," 

<  •  -  Legal  and  proper  petitions  lie  would  decide 
upon  the  existing  laws  of  England  .  .  .  *'  as  nearly  as 
local  circumstauces**  .  .  .  and  the  **  tranquillity  and 
welfare  of  the  colony**  would  admit. 

**Any  petition  sanctioned  by  three  magistrates  to  be  signed  by  more 
than  one  person  after  its  »uljje«.^fc  had  been  fiT»t  t'omniiinicated  to  the 
Governor  wiU  be  received  am!  atviclly  considered  ;  but  any  person  pre- 
suming to  go  about  with  petitions  otherwise  than  allowed  by  law,  will 
ineui*  the  pains  and  penalties  provided  for  on  that  behalf  by  the  laws  of 
England/' 

**Thi8  measure/'  the  Governor  wrote,  *' had  the  effect  of  calming  the 
petitioninef  settler.s,  or  rather  two  or  three  interested  people  who  eared  but 
little  for  the  welfare  of  tliose  abnut  them,  provided  their  avarice  coidd  be 
firatitied  at  any  saeritice  of  health,  property,  atul  luoraAa.    Iil  i^vOT\.,\>Ma 
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vessel  sailed  with  her  cargo  tm  return  to  India  without  ttiiy  lotiniiiir  on  the 
occasion/"  *- 

Another  form  of  the  evil  it  was  difficult  to  arrest.  Unlaw- 
ful stillH  had  long  heen  resorted  to.^^  Kin^  told  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  (15tli  March  IBOG)  that  lie  had  from  time  to 
time  caused  several  to  be  destrojed,  '*and  the  workers  and 
such  proprietors  as  the  facts  could  he  provedlon  were  sent 
from  the  €olony,  agreeahle  to  a  colonial  rej^ulation  on  that 
head/'  *'Some  of  the  most  determined  United  Irishmen'* 
thus  fell  into  his  hands.  **Some  ahove  the  lahoiiring 
class"  w^ere  concerned  in  the  crime. 

Jt  lias  oeciuied  to  me  that  the  excise  laws,  as  far  i\s  respects  the  finets 
Dd  penalties  for  using  private  Btills^  might  he  ailopte<l  here  with  a  good 
feffect,  hilt  on  conanltiug  with  the  Judge- Advocate  on  that  auhjeot,  he 
thinks  the  introdiitliou  of  those  laws  ought  to  he  sanctioned  by  His 
Majesty^  government.  However  iiincli  I  differ  from  him,  considering 
this  colony  and  tfie  generality  of  ita  inhahitants,  and  that  such  regidatious 
would  not  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  yet  I  have  forhorne  that 
measure  until  an  inatruetion  and  opinion  may  ho  received  thereon.  I 
thei^fore  respectfully  reiiuest  your  Lonlship's  com  si  deration  how  t&r 
the  excise  laws  may  he  adopted  within  this  territory  to  remedy  those 
evils  which  I  think  cannot  he  entirely  cheeke<l  without  such  nieasurea 
l*eing  enforced." 

Governor  Hunter  in  1799  isBued  a  General  Order  for- 
bidding unlawful  distilling,  and  declaring  that  from  free 
people  olfeiiding,  '*  every  indulgence  they  may  have  hitherto 
received  from  Governnient  shall  he  immediately  withdrawn, 
and  they  shall  he  ordered  to  quit  the  colony  by  the  earliest 
opportmiity."  As  was  his  custom,  Hunter  shrank  from 
giving  etfect  to  his  order. 

In  lh05  King  peremptorily  directed  the  Provost-Marshal 
to  seek  for  and  destroy  stills.  Two  free-men  liad  heen  sent 
out  of  the  colony  for  infringing  the  order.  The  niagis* 
trates,  with  concurrence  of  Atkins,  grew  circumspect.      In 

''It  has  heen  necessary  to  narrate  the  matter  of  this  petition  at  some 
length,  in  oriler  that  tlie  reader  may  observe  how  prepoHteroiia  has  been 
the  sLatement  that  with  such  an  adviser  ob  Croaaley,  liligh  provoked 
reekistance  hy  aiUagoni^tui  to  spirit-traliic. 

'•  Governor  Hunter  wn>te  (ITtHi):  *'Maiiy  of  the  settlers  and  others 
hiive  fallen  ui>on  a  niethud  of  erecting  stillt*,  and  di»tilliiig  a  most  noxious 
and  unwholesome  spirit.  .  ,  .  It  will  cost  me  nome  time  and  mnch 
Ironhle  to  get  the  better  of  this  dangerous  practice,  and  no  doubt  a  little 
unpopularity  amongst  that  description  of  people.  I  have,  howe^'e^,  issued 
public  orders,  .  .  .  This  1  think  will  be  effectual,  aaverat  stills  having 
idready  been  seized  and  broken/' 


I 

I 


Aug.  1805  Atkius,  Marsden>,  and  Harris  ailjiulk^ated  iii  a  case 
at  Parrainatta.  Atkins  then  conveyed  to  tlie  (iovernor  his 
"doubt  whether  ^Yorki^g  a  private  still  could  1)>^  taken  up  in 
any  other  way  tliau  a  disohedience  of  colonial  regulation." 

In  republishing  Hunter'^  General  Order  agauist  the 
''engines  of  destruction"  King  called  (Sept.  1805)  for  '*the 
aid  of  the  officers  civil  and  military,  and  particularly  the 
magistracy/'  to  assist  in  suppressing  the  e\4L 

In  June  IBOCi  lie  asked  Atkins  and  the  magistrates  to 
exj^lain  their  laxity  in  carrying  out  the  law.  On  the  1st 
July  Atkins,  ^hijor  Johnston,  Hew  S.  Marsden,  Thomas 
Jamison,  Lieut.  Ahlrott,  Lieut.  Houstoun,  and  l)r.  Harris 
replied  that  they  had  at  all  times  thought  it  their  <luty  to 
enforce  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  orders  which 

*'  llie  executive  power  hns  issued  for  the  pnUlic  weal,  but  at  the  same  time 
tfaey  «lo  not  think  themselves  vested  with  antticient  anthority  to  send 
cveiy  free  person  tnU  of  tlie  colony  for  any  disobedience  of  a  colonial 
order,  which  they  conceive  would  be  infringing  the  power  of  the  Movernor  j 
and  tiiey  further  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  luattet'  of  ^'reat  delirut^y  for 
them  to  pass  any  judgment  ou  orders  issued  l*y  the  executive  iiuthority  ; 
that  the  power  of  the  magiairates  extends  no  further  than  finding  the 
culprit  generally  guilty  of  a  lueach  of  Governor  Hunters  order  of  28th 
Feb.  1799,  and  your  E.vcelloncy's  snhaequcnt  order  of  Sept.  iSOij,  leaving 
it  to  the  (TOveiTior  to  inHict  the  prescribed  penulties* 

'*  Thomas  Andei'son  waa  brought  before  the  Bench  charged  with  dis- 
obedience  of  the  nrdei^  (aforesaid),  which  they  tisink  is  clearly  proved,  and 
that  he  has  incurred  tlie  penalties  prescribed  by  said  orders.' 

Tlie  seven  enumerated  maf^istratei^  sijirned  the  report. 

The  fate  of  Anderarjn  may  he  easily  surinised.    The  com- 
promise devised  hy  tlie  magistrates  in  order  to  leave  the 
responsibility  on  the  Governor  was  not  one  from  whicdi  the  1 
man  who  had  disarmed  the  military  force  at  Norfolk  Island 
in  face  of  several  hundred  eonviets  wai*  likely  to  shrink. 

Many  punishments  were  intlicted  in  1806.     The  sorrows  | 
of  Joseph  Holt,  the  Iiish  rebel,  previously  sent  from  Sydney 
to  Norfolk  Island  (for  complieity  in  the  rebellion  in  Sydney 
in  1B04)  and  the  amiable  character  of  his  wife,  eonnneiided 
him  to  Mr,  Marsden  and  Mr.  Arndell,  a  brother  magistrate-^*! 

"  The  nntrnstworthiness  of  the  *'  Memoirs  of  Holt "'  (etb  T*  C.  Crokei', 
Lonflon,  1838;  is  shown  by  his  narrative  of  this  transaction.  He  says  that 
Lt.  Abbott  was  the  magistrate  who  dealt  with  him,  and  makes  other 
Btatementa  ao  inconijmtible  with  the  facts  that  it  would  .seem  that  having 
kept  no  accurate  contemporary  record,  his  memory  waa  faulty  when  hft 
compiled  bis  memoii-a. 


A  still  was  seized  on  his  premises-  It  was  condemned, 
with  its  produce.  Holt  was  compelled  to  tind  security  for 
future  good  conduct,  himself  for  1:200,  and  two  sureties  for 
4;100  each.  Several  others  were  variously  punished  for  the 
same  offence.  Holt  luiving  had  many  accomplices. 

By  a  General  Order  (11th  May)  lar^^e  money  rewards 
to  freemen,  ahsolute  or  conditional  pardons  to  convicts, 
according  to  the  case,  were  oifered  for  evidence  convicting 
distillers. 

In  July  1806  King  told  the  Secretary  of  State  that  these 
meayiireSj  with  the  exertions  of  the  magistrates,  had  heen 
siicecssfuL  **This  practice,  if  not  got  the  hotter  of  hy 
these  means,  would  have  involved  the  inhabitants  in  ruin 
and  confusion.  As  I  have  detailed  my  suspicion  in  the 
above-cited  General  Orders,  I  shall  forbear  stating  some  of 
the  Ivnown  aggressors  in  those  transactions,  as  their  situation 
and  office  ought  to  have  precluded  them  from  encouraging 
audi  practices." 

Tlie  manner  in  which  the  misstatements  of  one  writer 
have  been  accepted  by  others  has  made  it  necessary  to 
follow  closely  the  real  events,  and  by  numerous  citations  of 
orders  and  despatches  to  establish  the  truth.  It  is  necessary 
also  to  show  that,  though  interested  persons  resisted  the 
(Tovenior^s  effnrts,  he  found  some  consolations.  The  Duke 
(»f  Porthirid's  approval  in  1801  w'as  echoed  by  Lord  Hobart 
in  subsequent  years. 

In  180:3  the  impro%*ement  in  the  condition  of  the  settlers 
iu  the  Parramatta  and  Hawkesbury  districts  was  so  manifest 
that  the  liev.  S.  Marsden  and  Mr,  Arndell  reported  it  in 
writing  to  the  Governor,     Marsden  attributed  it  to 

*'  the  iJif>bil»itioii  nf  80  f^reat  a  quantity  of  spirits  us  whu  forineily  dis- 
persed itrnnjig  iheiii^  and  the  great  ndi'antage  the  settlers  derive  from 
pyreluLeiiiig  from  the  (lovcrnnieiit  stores  with  the  produce  of  their  farms. 
Crime  hus  diminished,  the  idle  have  beeoine  induatriouH^  the  drunkard 
8olHii,atid  the  thi«f  honest.  ♦  .  .  I  hftve  ever  observed  that  the  hilwnring 
l>eople  ill  the  settlement  have  not  so  great  an  aver^jion  to  indiiBtiy  as  they 
hav*^  a  yiropeDaity  to  intoxicati^on.  .  .  .  The  cause  of  their  present  state 
I  conceive  to  he  the  prohibition  of  spirita,  and  the  relief  alforded  them  by 
lli»  Majesty's  stores  from  the  cruel  hand  of  extortion  under  which  they 
were  once  so  heavily  oppressed/' 

The  subject  of  spirit  traffic  in  the  deiientlencies  of  New 
South  Wales  may  be  dismissed  m  a  sentence.  Neither 
Collins  at  Hobart  Town,  nor  the  offit*ers  in  command  at 


[Norfolk  Island,  ^ave  loyal  assis^tance,  and  stringent  orders 
were  necessary  to  compel  cont'ormity  with  the  General 
Orders  issued  hy  King-  Brief  extracts  from  despatches 
from   King  to  Piper,   the  conitnanding  officer  at  Norfolk 

^Island,  will  show  the  control  which  was  exercised. 

*'  I  am  much  concerned  to  know  that,  uotwithat^^tiding  Lt  -Gov,  FuveJiux'** 
^conduct  in  aeTidiiig  sjhips  awny  that  carried  spirits  from  hence  to  Norfolk 
Island  wliioii  flid  nut  proihice  leltt;iH  front  nie  ami  niv  directions  to  him, 
you  permitted  Boston,  the  au|>crcargu  of  fcliti  Union  (American )♦  to  dinpoae 
of  the  spirits  he  was  Tint  allowtid  to  sell  here.  ...  It  is  therefore  my 
positive  order  that,  when  any  vessel  toncliesat  Norfolk  Island  from  hence, 
no  intercourse  whatever,  otherwise  t  liati  relieving  their  distresses,  lie  had 
with  such  ship  or  vessel  unless  tlic  ma.^ter  producer  letters  from  the 
I  Governor  of  this  settlement/' 

This  was  in  Jan.  1805.  Four  months  afterwards,  when 
I  more  facts  were  known,  Piper  was  again  censured  for 
havmg  allowed  Mr.  Boston  to  exact  nineteen  shillings  a 
gallon,  though  for  what  he  had  heeii  permitted  to  sell 
in  Sydney  he  had  heea  satisiied  with  nine.  King  repitb- 
lished  his  general  orders  for  prohibition  or  control  of 
f  spirit-traffic  and  sent  them  to  Piper. 

If  the  power   of  the  Governor  was  great,  so  was  his 
I  respoiisibihty ;  and  King,  like  Phillip,  was  doomed  to  feel 
quam  arduum   <.juam    siil>jecttim    fortunLP,  regendi   ciuicta 
onus. 

One  of  King's  early  acts  proved  that  he  would  not  shrink 
from  asserting  the  control  of  the  law  in  New  Houth  Wales. 
He  superseded  Htmter  on  the  28tli  Sept*  1800,  and  on  the 
*2nd  Oct.  a  general  order  referring  to  convicts  directed 
employers  to  bring  before  the  magistrates  all  cases  of 
misconduct  by  then'  assigned  servants.  J3ut  the  privilege 
of  striking  a  servant  was  not  willingly  abandoned.  On 
the  26th  Nov.  1800  a  general  order  announced  that  it  had 
been  represented  to  the  Governor  that 

**  it  has  lieen  a  custom  for  those  to  \^  hom  the  labour  of  convicts  has  hccii 
assigned  to  chastisp  them  by  horsewhipping  and  bca-ting  them  for  real  or 
supposed  offences;  that  lie  felt  caLkul  u[»on  to  put  an  inimedi^tte  stop  to 
these  practices  by  refei-ring  to  the  4len*^ral  Order  of  :ind  Oct.  ;  aurl  as  tlie 
iioveriior  will  not  admit  of  any  imHvidiuil  pr^-iuming  to  inflict  that 
punishment  which  nntst  l>e  openly  awarded  by  a  magistrate,  he  strictly 
forbids  all  officers  antl  every  person^  l>ond  or  free,  from  striking  or  ill- 
using  any  other  person  in  this  colony  on  pain  of  being  proceeded  agjiinsfc 
according  to  law,  or  such  other  uotiie  taken  of  tlie  offence  as  the  case  may 
require/' 
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But  the  war  whicli  Kuif:  waged  against  the  s|>int  trafiBc 
luid  extortion  made  enemies.  The  New  Hontli  Wale.^  Gorpa 
contained  officers  as  iraBcihle  as  King,  They  fretiaentiy 
i|narrelled  amongst  themselves,  mn\  we  iind  tliat  there 
'*  was  an  impression^''  on  the  t>fficers*  minds  that  they  were 
at  Hherty  to  refuse  heing  tried  by  court-martial  in  the 
i:olony,"  Consequently',  before  lung's  assumption  of 
office.  Major  Johnston  had  been  ordered  to  England  to 
Ije  tried  upon  an  accusation  made  by  Colonel  Pater  son. 
Tlie  Commander-in-Clnef  denounced  tlie  impression  of  the 
officers  as  utterly  wrong.  Major  Johnston  was  sent  back 
to  83'dney  under  arrest,  and  King  was  advised  by  Lord 
Hobart  to  reconcile  the  quarrel  lers  and  release  Johns  ton. 
By  a  general  order  he  notified  that  *'  the  most  honourable 
reconciliation  had  taken  place  in  his  presence"  at  Govern- 
ment House. 

There  were  other  quarrels,  but  the  most  significant 
involved  John  Macarthur.  Angry  at  the  new  order  of 
things  introduced  l>y  King,  he  offered  the  whole  of  his 
stock  and  farm  to  the  G-overnment.  Soon  afterwards 
Colonel  Foveaux,  who  bad  been  appointed  Lt^-Gov.  of 
Norfolk  Island,  offered  his  sheep,  also,  to  the  Government, 
and  King  (Aug.  1801)  referred  the  question  for  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Before  the  offer 
reached  England  John  Macarthur's  active  mind  had 
planned  new  schemes.  He  bought  Foveaux's  large  flock 
of  sheep,  before  King  knew  that  lie  was  in  treaty  for  it. 
Lord  Hoi*art  (24th  Fel>.  1808)  considered  Foveaux's 
conduct  in  selling  his  flock  while  it  was  under  offer  to  the 
Government  ''  highly  censurable.'" 

One  Lieut.  Marshall,  K.N,,  arrived  in  June  1801  as  agent 
for  transports  in  a  con^^ct  ship.  He  was  tried  before  the 
Criminal  Court  (the  Judge  Advocate  and  six  military 
officers)  in  Sydney  for  assaulting  Captain  Abl>ott  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  line  of  £50, 
and  a  yearns  imprisormient.  He  appealed  to  the  Governor 
against  what  he  called  illegal  and  informal  proceedings  of 
the  court.      He  was  charged  also  with  assaulting  Captain 
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Macartliiir,  ami  a  special  verdict  was  found.  King  referred 
Marshal I's  allegations  to  the  court,  but  they  would  not 
inquire  into  them.  King  re-convened  the  court,  and  they 
adhered  to  their  previous  determination.  King  remitted 
the  tine  and  imprisonment,  conditionally  on  MarshalFH 
delivering  himself  up  to  the  Secretary  of  State  within 
fourteen  days  of  arriving  in  England,  to  abide  by  such 
directions  as  might  be  there  given.  The  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  not  received  until  late  in  IBOB.  It 
stated  that  King  w'as  misled  in  re-convening  the  court, 
which  was  justiiied  in  its  conduct,  Thougli  the  sentence 
was  confirmed,  yet  "as  the  period  of  Lieut.  Marshall's 
imprisonment  has  expired,  and  as  he  has  complied  w4th  the 
terms  of  his  recognizHuee,  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
consent  that  the  fine  imposed  upon  him  shall  be  remitted-*' 
The  officers  were  in  such  ilhhumom'  at  Marshall's  depar- 
ture that  many  of  them  resolved  to  insult  the  Governor. 
Colonel  PatersoB  show^ed  no  favour  to  their  resolution. 
Macarthur,  ever  impetuous,  quarrelled  with  Paterson,  %vho 
"  exacted  satisfaction'*  in  a  duel  in  which  Paterson  was 
dangerously  w^ounded  (Sept.  1801).  Macarthur  and  his 
second,  Piper,  and  McKellar,  the  second  of  Paterson,  were 
put  under  military  arrest  until  the  result  of  the  wound 
might  be  known.  When  Faierson's  Ufe  was  out  of  danger 
Macarthur  was  ordered  to  embark  for  service  at  Norfolk 
Island.  On  the  21  st  Sept.  it  was  ordered  that  the  arrested 
officers  should  be  released  on  bail,  giving  security  to  appear 
before  the  Crimuial  Court  in  case  of  Paterson' s  death  from 
the  w^ouiid.  All  four  were  to  enter  into  recognizances  to 
keep  the  peace.  Paterson,  Piper,  and  McKellar  entered 
into  recognizances,  but  Macarthur  refused  to  give  security, 
w^ould  not  quit  his  arrest,  and  demanded  a  court-martial. 
Another  General  Order  (2Hrd  Sept.)  declared : 

**NoLwithBtanding  this  fk^tiance  nf  the  civil  law  fiiicl  the  king's  authority, 
tht*  Govemor  foregoes  the  line  his  duty  points  out,  l>y  eotnmtttitig  Mm  to 
the  public  gaol  uotil  he  gives  the  sureties  requiredj  on  account  and  in 
cotisiderattou  of  his  family.  In  consequence  of  this  otficei's  refusal  to 
come  out  of  arrest,  aud  give  security  for  hii^  future  peaceable  behaviour, 
the  indulgeiiee  the  (iovenioi-  allowed  him,  at  his  own  requeat,  of  going 
jjjout  Parramatta,  i»  for  the  preservation  of  the  kiug*s  peace  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  he  is  to  be  placetl  under  a  close  arrest.  His  Majesty's  service 
refjuirea  that  Captain  John  Maeai'thur  do  prepare  himself  to  embark  for 
England  in  the  arrest  he  has?  thought  proper  to  couUiiu«  lumafcll  VLmVfc^: " 


And  the  indignant  Macarthur  in  due  lime  went  to 
England,  and  weh  therefore  absent  from  the  colony  during 
the  stirring  time  of  the  insiu'rection  of  1804.  He  sailed  by 
way  of  India.  McKellar  was  sent  with  Macarthur's  sword, 
and  with  despatcheSj  by  another  conveyance.  Paterson 
and  King  considered  that  McKellar's  testimony  would  be 
requii*ed  in  England, 

There  was  a  court-martial  on  Piper  on  a  tdiarge  of 
breaking  hii^  word  of  honour  by  coming  out  of  arrest  under 
the  order  of  2lBt  Sept.  and  not  keeping  his  word  afterwards. 
The  coxirt^  composed  of  Jiis  brother-officer s,  actpiitted  him. 
King  asked  for  their  reasons,  which  they  dechiied  to  give. 
Ivuig  told  the  Secretary  of  State  that,  being  liimself 
l>roBecutor,  he  would  decide  nothing  in  such  a  case,  but 
submitted  it  for  His  Majesty's  consideration,  *' confident 
of  experiencing  that  justice  which  may  be  deemed  admis- 
sible in  support  of  the  situation  I  have  the  honour  to  liold." 
The  Judge-Advocate-General  (Dee.  1802)  replied  that  as  the 
com't  had  adhered  to  its  decision^  Piper  was  *' entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  acquittal.*'  His  Majesty  did  not  doubt  that 
the  *'  decision  was  the  result  of  an  impartial  judgment," 
but  as  no  ground  was  stated  for  it,  could  only  gather  that 
a  letter  of  apology  from  Piper,  and  his  being  allow^ed  to  do 
duty  in  the  regiment,  had  influenced  the  court.  His 
Majesty  thought  it  proper  that  this  should  be  understood, 
as  there  was  '*  very  little  doubt  upon  the  whole  that  a  pai't 
of  Captam  Piper's  conduct  was  open  to  blame,  nor  did  the 
line  of  defence  which  he  adojited  seem  calculated  to  help 
his  cause."  His  Majesty's  decision  was  to  be  communi- 
cated to  all  the  military,  but  w^as  not  directed  to  be 
**  declared  in  Pub  he  Orders/'  Distance  weakened  the  arm 
of  the  War  Office,  or  it  is  improbable  that  it  w^ould  have 
issued  a  decision  calculated  to  palsy  authority  in  the  colony, 
and  which  J  being  kept  from  public  view,  lost  any  virtue  con- 
tained in  the  implied  censure  of  the  verdict  of  tVie  court. 

bisubordination  against  the  civil  authority  and  jjartiality 
of  the  officers  to  their  own  corps  were  fomented  by  the 
course  adoi)ted.  Macarthur  %vrote  from  England  to  con- 
gratulate Piper  (9th  Nov.  180B)  on  the  fact  that  the 
*' tyrant  has  not  been  able  to  fix  liis  fangs  upon  you,''  hi 
the  same  letter  he  animadverted  upon  McKellar  as  an 


**  apostate ;"  and,  apparently  if:jnoraiit  of  the  Idndly  feeling 
entertained  by  Governor  King  for  Barrallier,  attributed  the 
misfortimes  of  the  latter  to  King's  enmity,  and  pledged 
himself,  therefore,  to  be  Barrallier' b  friend.  He  hoped  to 
be  the  bearer  in  1804  of  tidin<^s  of  a  new  Governor,  if 
indeed  he  should  not  accompany  him  to  Sydney.  He  told 
Piper  that  he  was  **  up  to  tbe  ears  in  papers  for  carrying 
on  the  war  against  our  common  enemy.'*  He  failed.  The 
despatches  of  Kinjy;  convinced  Lord  Camden  that  the 
Governor  was  the  right  man  for  his  post,  and  though 
writers  imact|uainted  with  the  truth  have  assailed  King 
as  a  weak  man,  the  facts  still  speak  in  his  justification. 
Macarthur  himself  was  less  fortunate  at  the  Horse  Guards 
than  his  friend  Piper,  although  King  w^as  blamed  for 
sending  him  to  England.  The  War  Office  did  not  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  JIcKellar,  or  for  further  information, 
but  considered  King  ill-judged  in  sending  Macarthur  to 
England,  and  ordered  that  Macarthm'  should  be  remanded 
to  Sydney  (released  from  arrest),  the  Commander-in-Chief 
conceiving  that  '"  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  which 
occurs  in  the  assemlding  of  a  court-martial/'  for  the  trial, 
**  Governor  Khig  will  not  be  desirous  to  bring  the  charges 
against  Cayitain  Macarthur  before  a  military  tribunal." 
The  Commander-hi-Chief  thus  practicall}^  admitted,  as  King 
had  urged,  that  it  was  futile  to  try  Macarthur  in  Sydney. 
The  Secretary  of  State  blamed  King  for  sending  him  to 
England,  The  case  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  neces- 
sitate a  new  General  Order  in  England.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  (1st  Feb.  1804)  made  it  known — "in  consequence 
of  recent  occurrences'' — that  the  practice  of  sending  from 
**  foreign  stations  officers  with  articles  of  accusation  pending 
against  thera,  without  the  same  having  been  duly  hivesti- 
gated,  is  detrimental  to  tlie  king's  service,  and  except  in 
cases  of  the  most  urgent  necessity  should  be  avoided/'  It 
might  relieve  the  local  commanders  from  embarrassment, 
but  **  seldom  failed  to  transfer  them  with  increased  diffi- 
culties to  head-quarters.'' 

**Hi3  Royal  Highneajs  jiulgea  it  expedient  to  take  this  oppoi-tuoity  of 
controverting  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  an  otficer  who  has  been  put  under 
an  arrcBt  has  a  rights  as  it  ia  termeil,  to  demand  a  eourt-martial  on  hinuielf^ 
autl  may  persist  in  ct>n  side  ring  hini^elf  still  under  the  reatvaiat  qI  ^\x^V\  -a-TL 
arrest  although  pahlidy  wleasGil  therehoiii  by  Ike  awpeT\OT  *i^^^^  N^xa 


imposed  it ;  whereaa  the  fact  is  that  a  superior  officer  is  invested  with  a 
discretionary  power  of  liberating  as  well  as  of  arresting,  and  of  requiring 
that  the  oflicer  bo  liberatcil  tlo  return  to  the  exereiiae  of  his  duty  as  l)efore ; 
neither  can  an  officer  insist  npon  a  trial  unless  a  charge  is  preferred 
againHt  him.  It  by  no  means  follow*  that  an  othcer  coiiceixdng  himself  to 
have  heen  wrongfully  put  in  arrest,  or  otherwise  aggrieved  ia  without 
remedy.  A  coniplaiut  i^  afterwards  open  to  him,  if  preferred  in  a  proper 
manner,  for  which  provision  ia  made  hy  a  special  article  of  war.  *' 

The  officers  of  the  army  had  perhaps  hoped  that  an  arrest 
imposed  by  a  naval  governor  would  not  have  been  upheld 
at  the  Horse  Gimrds,  As  the  order  supported  the 
{governor's  authority;,  and  at^  Maearthur  was  devoted  to  his 
project  of  rendering  England  iridGi)eiident  of  the  European 
continent  in  procuring  tine  wool,  he  shook  off  his  martial 
fetters,  obtained  permission  to  leave  the  army,  and  sub- 
mitted his  plans  to  the  Privy  Council.  With  regard  to  the 
sending  home  of  Maearthur,  Lord  Hobart  (24fcli  Feb,  1803) 
iterated  the  blame  thrown  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
upon  the  Governor  for  want  of  judgment- 

*'!  very  much  lament  that  you  sliouhl  have  formed  the  resolution  of 
sending  Captain  Maearthur  to  this  country  for  trial  for  au  offence  com- 
mitted  within  your  government,  where  alont;  all  the  ncut?gaary  witnesses 
for  the  prosucutfon  and  defence  couhl  he  found.  It  ia  too  evi<lont  that  the 
disaensionB  which  have  unhappily  prevailed  in  the  colony,  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  to  materially  impede  and  prejudice  the  public  service,  have  been 
in  a  great  measure  occasioned  by  tlie  ine^idar  behaviour  of  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps ;  hut  aa  every  officer  is,  in  his  nulitary 
character,  amenable  for  his  conduct  to  the  control  of  his*  superior^  and  in 
like  manner  reaponaihle  in  hi»  civil  capacity  to  the  authority  of  the  civil 
power,  I  must  expect  a  due  exertion  of  that  authority  on  the  part  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  entruated  for  the  inainteuance  of  diacipline  and  subordina- 
tion in  every  description  of  persona  in  tlic  settlement.^ 

He  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  Military  Order  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tnuisactioo,  and  added^ — *'  You  are  now 
furnished  with  a  ride  which  will  preidude  you  from  feeling 
iiny  difficulty  how  to  act." 

Neither  the  Commander-in-Chief  nor  Lord  Hobart  waited 
for  the  arrival  of  Lieut.  McKellar,  the  witness  sent  t*o 
England  with  Macarthur^s  sword,  and  to  **  answer  ques- 
tions'' which  might  l)e  put  to  him  there. ^'^ 

"*  In  struct  ions  from  King  to  McKellar,  I  at  March  1802.  CVjuimnni  cation 
with  England  was  ao  precarious,  thai  while  Maearthur  travelled  thither 
hy  way  of  Norfolk  Island,  Amboyna,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  MeKellar 
Bailed  in  an  American  vessel  to  New  Bedford,  whence  he  was  **to  lose  no 
time  in  getting  a  safe  conveyance  to  England/"  Goveiiior  Biigh  writing 
in  ISttS  said  of  King's  despatches,  "  the  duplicate  of  them  was  transmifctcrt 
by  u  Ctiptiiin  MeKellar  in  a  small  veaael,  but  who  \\dA  heen  loat." 
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Kiiig  replied  (1st  March  1804)  that  he  "  observed*'  Lord 

Hobart's  sentiments  and  those  of  the  Commander-in-Cliief 

"with  that  respect  which  a  life  so  far  speut»  and  I  hope  may  add  usefully 
and  honourably"  devotetJ  to  Hia  Majesty's  service,  tells  me  it  iu  my  duty  to 
receive  with  all  hecomiug  huoiility;  Htill  I  cannot  hut  regret  the  ulniost 
certain  niisfoitiine  that  has  prevented  my  having  au  officer  (Lieut. 
McKellrir)  in  Englanci  to  contradict  such  lis^ertiona  .  .  .  and  to  have 
stated  such  circn instances  as  exceeded  the  bounds^  of  a  correspondence.  I 
shall  not  trespass  further  on  your  lordship  on  this  head  tlian  to  represent 
that  every  means  whieh  couUl  he  exerted  to  IninK  Captain  Macarthur 
to  a  fiiense  of  his  civil  and  military  duty  wa.s  tried  and  failed  before  I 
determined  on  sending  him  to  England -except  trying  him  by  a  court- 
martial  compoaed  <jf  tive  officers  belonging  to  hia  corps,  who  had  espoused 
his  cjnarrel  against  thtu  fiovernor  and  liis  commanding  officer.  From  such 
a  tribunal  what  the  result  would  have  been  was  too  evident-  »  .  .  I 
indulge  the  idea  of  experiencing  that  support  which  my  eonscience  tells 
me  my  rectitude  and  conduct  may  encourage  me  in  the  hope  of  receiving/' 

A  singular  accident  frustrated  the  safe  conveyance  of  the 
first  copy  of  King's  despatches ;  bnt  fiu'nished  no  excuse 
for  a  decifiion  in  their  absence.  Lieut.  Grant,  found  in- 
competent to  act  as  naval  surveyor  in  the  Ladt/  NcIson, 
resigned  and  went  to  Enghmd  on  leave*  He  took  charge  of 
King's  desptttches  concerning  Paterson  and  Macarthur,  and 
the  sending  home  of  the  latter  under  arrest.  He  sailed 
from  Sydney  in  a  prize  which  liad  been  captured  by  a 
whaler  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  condemned  and  sold 
in  Sydney.  In  her  he  carried  letters  to  the  naval 
Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  was 
requested  by  King  to  give  Grant  a  passage  thence  in  a 
king's  ship  to  England.  King  advised  the  government 
by  another  vessel  that  Grant  carried  the  despatches. 
Copies  w^ere  also  sent  by  McKellar,  who  took  Macarthur s 
Bword,  When  Grant  arrived  in  Pliigland  he  had  lost  the 
despatches.  King  spoke  of  them  to  Lord  Hobart  (9th  May 
1808)  as  **  shamefully,  I  may  say  viUainously  lost."^'' 

"  Dr.  Lang  asserts  that  the  despatches  were  pnrloined  before  Grant  left 
Sydney,  but  produces  no  authority  for  his  statement;  and  a«j  he  adds  that 
the  Wx  was  found  void  of  its  proper  contetita  in  "  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
office  in  Downing-street,"  although  Lord  Hobart  held  at  the  time  the  seals 
of  the  Colonial  and  War  Offices,  there  is  room  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
other  parts  of  the  statement.  Grant  may  have  lost  the  despatches.  He 
sailed  from  Sydney  in  the  Anna  Jostfpha  {Mi  Nov.  ISQlJj  i*ounded  Cape 
Horn;  waa  at  the  Falkland  Islands  on  ^Ist  Jan.  1HU2 ;  on  the  way  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Ho|ie  he  with  others  wna  without  sufficient  food/and  he 
was  taken  on  Ix^ard  the  American  vessel  Ocmn  at  sea  ;  he  reatihed  the 
Cape  on  the  lat  April,  and  the  Anwi  Jo*epha  avrived  ou  t\\e 'A\v\.     \l  \\^ 
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CoL  Pateraon's  position  was  anomalous.  He  bad  given 
offence  hy  his  preeiimed  leaning  to  the  civil  autliorifcj. 

The  French  t^xploriii^  ships  w'eve  in  Sytlney  in  18D2,  and 
the  officers  of  the  New  Sontli  Wales  Corps  were  hurt  by  the 
necessitv  whieli  fell  upon  one  of  them  (after  inquiry)  to 
apolo^qze  in  writing  for  disrespectful  remarks  about  the 
French.  It  had  been  insinuated  that  the  officers  bad  sold 
spirits,  Baudin  demanded  inquiry.  If  any  officers  had 
erred  he  would  make  an  example  of  them.  If  not,  '*  Je 
reclamerai  votre  justice  poim  que  celui  qui  les  a  calomni^s 
aupres  de  Col.  Pater  son  et  de  vous  soit  tenu  a  des  repara- 
tions." 

Captain  Baudhi  communicated  the  apology  to  hia  officers; 
they  drew  up  a  reply  transmitted  by  Baudin  to  King.  "11b 
ont  vu  avec  plaisir  que  Monsieur  Kemp  n'a  jamais  eu 
rintention  de  porter  atieinte  a  leur  honneur.  lis  en 
re9oivent  Tassurance,  parce  qu'il  entre  dans  lem^  prmcipes 
de  ne  jamais  douterde  hiverited'un  officier/'  They  would 
have  been  glad  if  he  had^  ''connoissant  mieux  la  delicatesse 
des  officiers,*'  not  repeated  the  words,  '*  d'un  homme  obscur 
qui  ne  fussent  jamais  parvenir  ni  a  Mr,  le  Gouverneur  ni  a 
nous  s'ils  n*eurent  passes  par  une  bouche  qui  devoit  leur 
donner  de  la  vraisemblance." 

To  be  foiled  and  to  be  overcome  by  politeness  was  dis- 
comforting  to  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  and  the  fact 
that  King  had  given  Baudin  the  opportunity  of  refuting  the 
unjust  reports  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  those  who  had  to 
apologize. 

Col.  Pater  son,  unwilling  to  take  responsibility,  had 
assembled  the  officers  to  consider  the  charge  against  Kemp, 
and  vainly  m^ged  King  to  convene  a  meeting  of  all  civil  and 
mihtary  officers.  A  court-martial,  designed  to  injure  Dr. 
Harris  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  sprang  from  the 
occurrence.  He  had  assisted  lung  in  repressing  spirit- 
traffic,  and  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Naval  Officer,  in 
which    service   could  be  rendered  in  preventing  unlawful 
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left  the  deflpatehea  iincarerl  for  wJieri  lie  tocilc  refuge  in  the  Ocean  they 
might  he  tampen^d  with,  although  lie  may  not  have  heen  ftn  accomplice 
{vidf  Grant's  *'  Narrative,"  &c  ,  Lomlon,  ISU.'j),  Grant  sailed  to  England 
from  the  Cape  on  12th  April  in  H*M.S.  Imptriemt',  and  had  a  succesalul 
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landing  of  spirits.  He  shared  the  obloquy  attached  to 
doing  his  duty  Btrictly.  The  court-martial  was  to  decide 
whether  Dr,  Harris  or  Adjutant  Minchin  had  acted  with 
candour  or  totd  the  truth*^^ 

HarriB  was  lionoirrahly  acqiiitted,  without  heing  called 
upon  to  defend  himself.  King  approved  the  sentence. 
Minchin  was  acquitted  also,  and  King  suhinitted  the  verdict 
for  His  Majesty's  consideration.  Settlers  petitioned  that 
Harris  might  be  reinstated  as  a  magistrate,  and  his  recent 
prosecutor.  Col.  Paterson,  supported  them.  Both  the 
verdicts  were  confirmed  in  Enghmd, 

Ensign  Bajley  fomented  disaffection  at  the  time  of  the 
duel  hetween  Paterson  and  Macarthur.  In  Jan*  1802  he 
was  tried  by  court-martial  '*  for  disobeying  an  order  of  his 
Colonel  to  attend  a  meeting  of  civil  and  military  officers  at 
the  Governor's;"  and  in  Feb.  1802  **  for  disobedience  of  a 
General  Order  of  2Gth  Dec.  IBOO,  by  repeatedly  beating 
and  horsewliipphig  his  convict  servant/*  For  tlie  first 
offence  he  was  adjudged  to  he  reprimanded  by  the  Governor; 
for  the  second,  to  be  suspended  from  rank  and  pay  for ' 
three  months,^-^ 

When  Captain  Kemp  was  compelled  to  apologize  to  the 
French  officers,  Paterson  took  a  step  which  was  meant  to 
embarrass  the  Governor.  It  was  known  that  the  Irish 
prisoners  wxn-e  ever  on  the  alert  to  riot  or  rebels  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  Governor,  in  fear  of  losing  some  assistance 
afforded  by  the  officers,  would  yield  to  their  demands 
rather  than  lose  their  services. 

The  Governor,  by  ordering  away  spirits  brought  by  a 
ship  in  July  1802,  had  given  offence.  The  unruly  at  the 
barracks  revelled  in  satire  upon  him.  Seditious  papers 
were  ckculated.  Ensign  Bayley  was  particularly  active  in 
then*  dissemination.  The  soreness  was  increased  by  a 
large  rew^ard  (ii'SOO)  or  a  free  pardon  offered  (1st  Oct.)  upon 
con\action  of  alleged  smugglers  from  the  ship  wdiich  had 
brought  the  spu'its. 

*  Despiitch,  9th  Nqw  180*2— KUig  to  Lord  Holmrt. 

^The  first  sentence  was  deenitsrl  ''lenientj"  bat  coiifirniBd  bj  His 
^lajeety ;  the  second  was  c<)n8idered  no  more  than  atlet^uate,  but  ia  con- 
aiderationof  the  long  period  of  susipenBe  and  uncertainty,  and  *' perceiving 
that  Ensign  Hayley  ia  now  fuUy  sensible  of  bis  niiaconcluct,"  Hia  Majesty 
reuutted  the  sentence. 


Paterson  threw  his  lot  in  with  the  disaffected.  He 
discovered  that  bj  the  instructions  of  the  Cominander-in- 
Chiet  officers  were  **not  permitted  on  any  account 
whatever  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  farms,  or  anif 
othf'T  occupation  to  detach  them  from  their  military  duty." 
Ensign  Barrallier  could  therefore  serve  no  longer  as 
Military  and  Civil  Engineer  and  Artillery  Officer.  Dr. 
Harris  could  not  act  as  Naval  Officer.  It  was  hoped  that 
King's  necessities  would  humble  him.  But  by  a  General 
Order  (9th  Oct.  1802)  he  paid  high  compliments  to 
Barrallier  and  Harris,  and  dispensed  with  their  vahiable 
services  '*  in  deference  to  Colonel  Paterson's  idea  of  the 
instruction"  quoted. 

Paymaster  Cox,  as  a  magistrate,  received  certain  ad- 
vantages. King,  unasked,  dispensed  with  the  services  of 
Cox,  he  being  "precisely  in  the  same  situation"  as 
Barrallier  and  Harris  : 

**  And  Rs  tlio  Governor  iiiida  it  neeeii&Etry  to  anticipate  any  interpreta- 
tion of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander  in-Chief  a  inatnictions  to  Lt. - 
Colonel  Pa,teraon,  he  diapenaes  with  the  attendance  of  the  corporal  and  four 
privates  of  the  New  8onth  Wales  Corps  acting  as  a  guard  to  the  Governor 
when  travelling,  and  requests  that  Lt. -Colonel  Paterson  will  order  hia 
thanks  to  he  given  to  them  for  tlioir  attaehmont  and  Eilucrity.  The  tro- 
^ernor  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  this  territory  directs  that  no  officer  or 
soldier  in  the  territory  be  employed  on  any  other  than  their  military 
dntyj  except  the  Ciovernor'a  orderly  sergeant  and  an  orderly  private  at 
Farramatta,"' 

Three  days  after  the  pnhlieation  of  this  Order  another 
appeared,  granting  provisional  conditional  pardons  to  **five 
prisoners  of  good  character,  who  are  to  be  mounted,  and 
serve  as  a  body-guard  for  the  Governor," 

The  cup  of  disappointment  was  not  yet  full.  It  was 
finnly  beheved  that  no  officer  would  be  found  to  assiBt  the 
deserted  Governor ;  but  the  belief  was  turned  to  dismay. 
Lieut,  Bellasis,  in  a  duel  in  India,  killed  his  antagonist. 
The  Fit/  cruiser  was  despatched  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
conveying  him  to  Sydney,  whitlier  he  was  transported  for 
foiu'teen  years.-"  Kis  wife  and  children  accompanied  him, 
and  a  memorial  signed  by  the  principal  residents  '*  at 
Bombay,  and  the  heads  of  corps  serving  in  that  Presidency, 
and  other   stations,"  was   sent  to  influence   King  in  his 
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favour.  It  was  testified  that  be  had  been  a  gallaiit  officer, 
and  had  fought  at  the  taking  of  Seringapatam.  King  gave 
him  a  pardon  **  conditional  on  his  not  leaving  the  colony/' 
and  availed  liimself  of  hiB  ser\iceH  in  teaching  *'  the  use 
of  our  few  cannon/'  He  had  previously  forwarded  (1st 
March  1802)  a  petition  for  the  king's  clexnency,  respectfully 
supporting  it  hioiself.^^ 

Duelhng  was  not  in  those  days  socially  reprehended; 
and,  if  it  had  been,  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  could 
hardly  have  ostracised  a  stranger  for  it,  %vhen  their  own 
colonel  had  recently  fouglit  with  one  of  his  captains. 

Behasis  was  kindly  received  in  Sydney.  Two  days  after 
appointmg  his  body-guard,  the  Governor  notified  that  he 
had  appointed  Mr.  G.  B.  Bellasis  **to  be  a  lieutenant  of 
artillery,  and  to  rank  as  such  in  this  colony,  being  charged 
with  tlie  inspection  and  direction  of  tlie  batteries  and 
cannon  in  this  settlement ;  and  also  as  commandant  of  the 
Governor's  body-guard  of  cavalry/'  The  Governor  was 
independent  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  and  finding 
this  to  be  the  case,  the  defeated  Paterson  permitted  Ensign 
Barrallier  to  be  King's  aide-de-camp. 

These  proceedings  may  appear  trivial,  l>ut  the  records  of 
them  are  the  floating  relies  which  show  the  conditions  of 
the  time,  and  the  weapons  with  which  King  waged  war 
against  the  dangerous  notions  encouraged  amongst  the 
military  by  Grose  and  Paterson,  and  unchecked  by  Hunter. 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  King  and  of  the  military  that  in  time 
of  danger  no  disagreement  on  otlier  subjects  prevented 
them  from  addi'essing  themselves  with  whole-hearted  energy 
to  the  duty  of  the  day,  as  was  shown  in  the  prompt 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  1804.  In  Dec.  1804  we 
find  Major  Johnston,  who  had  gallantly  aided  in  putting 
down  the  rebellion  in  the  previous  Marcii,  writing  thus  to 
Piper  at  Norfolk  Island:  ''His  Exeellency  has  not  as  yet 
refused  me  anything  I  have  requested  of  him  for  the  comfort 
of  the  soldiers." 


-'After  some  deluy  Lord  HoJmrt,  cm  fiiU  oousideration  of  the  case,  and 
of  the  conduct  of  Mr*  BeUaaia,  deapatclied  (Nov.  1803)  a  free  patdoii.  The 
Ooveinor  liad  autit'ipated  it.  Hella^ia'  **ofiice  retniired  him  to  take  a 
principal  pait  in  the  ceremonies"  attendant ojj  the  King's  liiithday  in  June 
1803,  when  the  Royal  standard  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
*  *     a  free  pardon  on  the  occajsvtm. 


colony,  and  King  gave 


But  the  qiiaiTelsome  propeiiBilies  of  the  corps  tUd  not  die 
out  in  1802,  Lieut  •  Hobby  and  Ensign  Bay  ley  were 
severally  tried  by  court-martial  in  Feb.  1808. 

Although  at  that  time  the  seditious  behaviour  of  Irish 
eonviets  at  the  Hawkesbury  required  two  officers  and  fifteen 
men  to  be  detached  to  strengthen  the  guard  there,  the 
hearts  of  the  corps  were  implacable.  Captahi  Kemp  was 
before  the  court.  Dr.  Harris  officiated  as  Military  Deputy 
Judge-Advocate  and  was  prosecuting  for  the  Crown.  The 
court  put  Harris  under  arrest  when  the  prisoner  was  com- 
nieuciiig  his  defence.  At  the  re<jnest  of  Major  Johnston, 
KiJig  ordered  a  court-martial  upon  Harris,  but  he  declined 
to  appoint  another  Judge-Aclvocato  to  finish  the  trial  of 
Kemp  (although  pressed  to  do  so)  until  he  had,  by  public 
General  Order,  summoned,  under  his  comniission,  to  hia 
aid  and  assistance.  Col.  Paterson ;  Captn.  Kent,  of  PI.M^S. 
Bttffhlo;  Atkins,  Deputy  Judge-Advocate  of  the  colony; 
Palmer,  the  Commissary-General;  the  Eev.  S-  Marsden; 
and  Jamison,  the  Acting  Principal  Surgeon,  to  advise  with 
him.  Finding  the  majority  opposed  to  his  views,  and  not 
willing  to  detain  His  Majesty's  ships,  or  call  in  officers  from 
out- stations,  King  yielded  to  the  majority,  and  appointed 
Atkins  Deputy  J adge- Advocate  for  the  remainder  of  the 
court-martial  upon  Kemp.  The  charge  against  Harris 
broke  down. 

The  courts-mflrrtial  being  conchided,  King,  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  prosecutor,  referred  to  England  the  decision 
upon  some  of  the  sentences,  one  of  which  related  to  Ensign 
Bayley,  charged  with  striking  a  convict.  The  court  had 
refused  to  inquire  into  the  facts.  Pending  His  Majesty's 
pleasure  on  this  avoidance,  King  ordered  Bayley  to  return 
to  his  duty.  Meantime  he  devised  a  method  to  protect  the 
convicts.  Fiiuling  himself  tritled  with  by  courts-martial, 
he  removed  their  jurisdiction  by  a  General  Order.  He 
suspended  (8th  March  ISO^it)  so  much  of  the  local  Orders 
as  caused  roilitary  persons,  heating  their  assigned  servants, 
to  be  tried  by  court-martial. 

**  But  persons  of  every  rlescription  within  tins  territory  ami  its  depend- 
encios  can  have  redress  for  aa-saidts  and  every  othtjr  misdenieaitour  by 
action  or  indictment  before  the  Civil  or  Criminal  Courts  to  which  they 
will  in  future  resort.     And  it  is  to  he  clearly  understood  that  any  i>crsona 


whatever  proved  to  have  beaten  the  convicts  assigned  to  them,  instead 
of  having  reconrse  to  the  magistrates,  will  be  deprived  of  that  accommo- 
dation ill  fntiire/' 

The  power  of  grantin*:^  assigned  servants  rested  wholly 
with  the  Governor,  and  it  placed  at  his  mercy  any  BobadOs 
of  the  corps  who  thought  to  show  their  valour  by  striking 
theu'  servants,  and  nevertheless  wished  to  retain  their  ser- 
vices.    Writing  to  Lord  Hobart  (9th  May  1B03)  King  said : 

**  I  am  also  much  concerned  to  stnte  that,  notwithstanding  Ensign 
Bayley  hnn  been  once  tried  by  a  general  court-martial  for  having  .  .  . 
beaten  and  ilbtreated  the  convict  whose  labour  Wiia  assigned  to  him, 
instead  of  taking  the  preset ibetl  steps  for  his  punishment  by  the  magis- 
trates, he  has  since  thoitght  proper  to  repeat  those  acta  .  .  .  On  the 
third  offence  I  was  compelled  to  try  him.  The  court  refused  to  talie  c-og- 
nizance  of  it,  and  although  the  facts  would  have  been  clearly  cfitablished, 
even  from  his  own  confession,  yet,  as  no  inve.stigation  waa  nmile,  the  nature 
of  the  aentennje  requires  me  to  transmit  the  proceedings  of  that  court- 
martial  also  to  the  Judge-Advocatetleneral  for  His  Majesty's  decision,'* 

In  a  military  letter  of  the  same  date  the  irate  Governor 
alluded  to  the  dissemination  of  **anonymoa8  seditious 
papers/'  when  from  illness  his  *'  existence  was  doubtful." 
It  was  owing  to  the  disappointment  and  **  concealed  revenge 
of  those  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  different 
orders  and  restrictions"  imposed  by  him  to  *' bring  about  I 
regularity." 

'*  Conscious  as  I  was  of  my  integrity,  and  having  a  thorougli  *;ontempt 
for  tlie  assassin'^  blow,  I  should  have  passed  over  any  number  of  similar 
attacks  that  such  concealed  villainy  could  have  suggested  witli  the  acorn 
and  contempt  they  merit,  had  they  not  been  circulated  by  thoae  who 
ought  to  have  uuiintained  a  very  dilferent  conduct;  but  as  I  saw  officers 
piiDliahing  those  infamous  papers,  the  duty  I  owe  to  His  Majesty's  ser\nee, 
the  public,  and  myself,  required  that  I  should  bring  those  officers  to  a 

Fublic  account  for  liaving  so  industriously  disseminated  those  papers,  .  »  ♦ 
bad  net  other  nmile  of  noticing  theae  otlicei's'  conduct  than  by  trying 
them  by  a  general  court-martial^  which  made  it  necesfiary  for  me  to 
prosec'ute.  Isvsuing  the  warrants,  my  presence  as  prosecutor  could  not  be-j 
admittetl.  That  authority  I  delegated  to  the  surL^eon  of  the  corps  (Harriab  ', 
who  has  generally  officiated  us  Deputy- Judge  Advocate,  Judge,  my  Lord, 
how  far  1  ought  to  ©xpeet  impartiality  when  those  officers  were  tried  by 
others  of  their  own  corps,  and  although  I  did  not  nominate  three  officers, 
in  conformity  to  His  Royal  Highness  llie  Commaiiderin-Chief  a  intimation 
ijf  e:x chiding  such  officers  as  might  be  suspected  of  partiEility.yet  certainly 
a  Governor  has  very  little  chance  of  justice  where  he  is  so  situated, — 
having  only  one  coi-ps,  and  but  a  sufficiency  of  officers  to  sit  on  a  court- 
martial,  and  being  unable  to  manage  the  prosecution  in  person." 

In  a  separa.te  despatch  (of  the  same  date)  he  reminded 
Lord  Hobart  that  that  nobleman  had  akeady  fe\'m\riw\iV3 


received  his  proposal  that  there  Bhoiild  be  an  admixture  ofl 
civil  %vith  military  and  naval  officerB  in  the  camposition  of  j 
the  Criminal  Court.      He   nrjL,^ed  that  there  were  in   thej 
colony  many  respectable  gentlemeiij    civih'ans   and   mer-^ 
chants,   **  who  have  never  been  nnder  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  and  in  that  case  I  humbly  presume  that  jtistice  may 
be  more  impartially  dispensed  by  a  mixture  of  members 
than  bein":  conhned  to  one  professional  class  of   people, 
which  generally  consists  of  military  officers  alone,  many  of  i 
whom  are  very  young  men/*  \ 

The  Governor  was  not  without  consolation.  At  this  time 
Marsden  and  Arndell  testified  to  the  improvement  in  the 
community  in  consequence  of  King*s  remedial  measures ; 
the  former  declaring  that  crime  had  dimkiished,  the 
drunkard  had  become  honest,  and  the  thief  reclaimed. 
When  slanders  were  cii'culated  many  settlers  presented 
addresses  to  counteract  the  vu'ulence  with  which  (King 
wrote)  "  the  hitherto  unknown,  but  not  unsuspected  agents 
of  darkness,  monopoly,  extortion,  and  oppression,  were 
assassinating  me  by  anonymous  attempts  too  contemptible 
to  notice  but  for  the  attendant  circumstances  which  yourj 
Lordship  is  possessed  oL" 

Dr.  Harris,  surgeon  of  the  corps,  was  ever  loyal.  When  ^ 
Bay  ley  showed  to  bini  and  Surgeon  Jamison  one  of  the 
libels  (called  at  the  time  **  pipes"),  Harris,  rough  and  out- 
spoken, said,  **  The  author  is  a  lying  scoundrel,  and  it  does 
not  contain  a  word  of  truth.'*  The  three  rode  to  Major 
Johnston^s  house.  Johnston,  always  manly,  '*  exhibited 
(to  use  his  own  language)  the  pipe"  to  Colonel  Paterson, 
Kev,  S.  Marsden,  and  Atkins,  Exposure  robbed  it  of 
power  for  mischief. 

On  the  whole  Johnston  appears  to  have  exercised  aj 
sobering  influence  over  the  worst  spirits  m  the  regiment. " 
An  anonymous  libel  being  circulated  in  1805,  the  inhabi* 
tants,  inchuling  officers,  immediately  subscribed  £116  to 
prosecute  ''  the  incendiary  author"  to  conviction.  On  the 
6th  July,  1806,  Johnston  announced  that  a  paper  of  *'  most 
sediticniH  and  mutinous  tendency''  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands  by  a  man,  who  said  he  found  it  near  the  barracks. 
It  made  false  imputations  against  *'  soldiers  of  the  New 
South  Wales   Corps  under   my  command/'      He  offered 
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JEIOO,  and  the  Governor  oflfered  a  like  sum,  for  conviction 
of  the  writer. 

On  the  9th  May,  1803,  King  told  Lord  Hobart  that  he 
was  "  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
and  yearly  testimonies  of  gratitude  received  from  every 
description  of  colonists."  With  regard  to  the  ofi&cers  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps  who  were  opposed  to  him,  he  did 
not  choose  "  to  seek  that  personal  reparation  from  those 
who  have  used  every  means  to  provoke  it,  and  which  nothing 
but  the  high  sense  I  have  of  the  important  trust  committed 
to  me  has  prevented."  He  humbly  solicited  that  a  civil, 
military,  and  naval  commission  might  inquire  into  the 
whole  of  his  conduct.  His  public  and  private  acts  he  was 
ready  to  submit.  "  But  in  case  any  consideration  should 
render  this  request  inadmissible,  I  humbly  implore  your 
Lordship's  procuring  me  His  Majesty's  leave  of  absence  to 
enable  me  to  submit  my  conduct  to  your  Lordship's  con- 
sideration." 

Had  such  a  request  reached  Mr.  Dundas,  he  would  either 
have  supported  the  Governor  boldly,  or  granted  his  request, 
or  superseded  him.  Lord  Hobart  took  no  such  intelligible 
course.  Even  ridiculous  decisions  of  the  courts-martial 
were  left  undisturbed  by  the  Judge-Advocate-General,  Sir 
Charles  Morgan,  though  their  absurdity  was  thus  pointed 
out  by  himself:  "  In  this  case  (Ensign  Bayley  accused  of 
striking  a  convict),  by  some  unaccountable  error,  the  court- 
martial,  after  declaring,  perhaps  properly,  that  the  charge 
was  not  within  their  cognizance,  immediately,  and,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  in  the  same  breath,  therefore  most  honourablif 
acquit  him/' 

Nevertheless,  the  acquittals  were  conclusive.  His 
Majesty  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  concur  with 
the  courts-martial,  nor  even  with  the  Governor  ;  "  but,  for 
the  sake  of  harmony.  His  Majesty  chooses  rather  to  pass 
over  any  seeming  irregularity  in  the  proceedings,  and  to 
recommend  to  all  parties  concerned  that  they  will  consign 
to  oblivion,  if  it  be  possible,  all  that  has  passed,  and  His 
Majesty  trusts  that  you  will  yourself  herein  set  a  laudable 
example." 

Sir  C.  Morgan  had  been  asked  to  decide  whether  an 
emancipated  convict  was  by  a  pardon  so  far  ^\iY%<^d  ^\v4 


restored  to  credit  as  to  become  a  competent  witness.  He 
could  hardly  deny  that  evidence  of  such  a  kind  was  admis- 
sible, althoujy;h  the  officers  had  excluded  it ;  but  added 
that  *vif  called  upon  to  sit  in  a  court-martial,  he  would 
incline  to  administer  the  oath  to  such  a  witness,  receiving 
bis  testimony  with  caution,  aod  if  opposed  by  contrary 
evidence,  perhaps  with  a  coJisiderable  degi'ee  of  diffidence/* 
(It  is  especially  to  be  rememl>ered  that  Sir  C.  Morgan,  in 
his  letter  to  King,  saw  nothing  to  condemn  in  the  act  of 
the  comt-martial  in  arresting  the  Judge -Advocate  of  the 
court  during  the  triaL  It  will  be  seen  tliat,  in  1B08,  for  a 
much  kss  bold  procedure,  Governor  Bligh  summoned  the 
whole  of  the  officers   of  a   court-martial  before  him  for 

/*  certain  crimes.")  Lord  Hobart  was  still  less  inclined  to 
console  the  Governor  struggling  against  wrong-doers.     He 

liexpressed  (80th  Nov.  180B)  his  **  very  great  satisfaction" 

fat  the  general  progress  of  the  colony, 

"At  the  same  time  I  mvtst  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  gratification  I 

■  experience  from  this  satiafactory  \46W  of  the  situation  of  the  colony  is  in  a 

fgreat  degree  aUoyed  by  the  lUifortiwiiae  (Uffereiices  which  iiave  sa  long 

"aubsisted  between  you  and  the  military  officers  of  the  colony,  and  which  I 

mn  sorry  to  obaerv^e  have  latterly  extended  to  the  Commander  of  H.M.S. 

King's  application  for  permission  to  return  to  Europe 
would  be  complied  with  as  soon  as  a  *'  person  Cijmpetent  to 
exercise  the  duties''  of  Governor  '*  free  from  the  operation 
of  the  s]iirit  of  party"  coukl  be  found. 

The  allusion  to  H,iLB.  Glut  ton  was  cruelly  unjust,  tier 
commander  had  joined  in  IBDB  in  aspersing  King  to  the  Home 
Government,  but  Lord  Hubart  should  himself  have  under- 
gone persecution  rather  than  use  so  vile  an  instrument  in 
rebuldng  Kijig.  H.M.8,  Glfiiton,  with  270  male  and  130 
female  convicts,  arrived  in  Sydney  in  March  180B,  when 
the  courts-martial  were  beliaving  as  already  described. 
On  board.  Captain  Colnett  (senior  officer  to  the  Governor 
in  the  navy)  had  two  lieutenants  and  the  commanding 
officer  of  marines  under  arrest  on  his  arrival.  There  were 
fgome  (juarrels  on  board  at  Sydney,  where  many  of  the 
convicts  were  allowed  to  retoain  to  assist  in  unloading  and 
reloading  the  ship.  A  soldier,  the  sun  of  Sergeant  Whittle 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  was  struck  by  an  officer  of 
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the  Glattou,  Whittle  threatened  to  cut  off  the  ears  of  the 
officer  who  had  Btriick  his  son.  The  officer  complained  to 
Colnett,  who  complained  to  King.  The  military  and  naval 
authorities  could  not  agree  as  to  an  inquiry.  A  soldier 
could  not  be  tried  on  board  for  words  said  on  parade,  and 
the  msulted  officer  was  not  satisfied  to  let  the  sergeant  be  i 
dealt  with  by  his  commanding,'  officer.  These  things  were 
reported  to  England  as  an  insult  to  the  dignity  of  the 
commander  of  the  Glttttott,  but  his  indignation  and  reports 
were  due  to  a  very  different  matter,  which  deserves  mention, 
as  an  instance  of  the  duties  in  performing  which  a  Governor 
made  enemies  on  land  and  sea. 
I  Before  Captain  Cohiett  left  England  he  interested  him- 
self to  obtain  remission  of  sentemie  for  a  female  convict 
placed  on  board  the  GluUini.  He  was  informed  that  it 
was  too  late  to  do  anything  in  England,  but  tluit  the 
Governor  would  be  written  to,  '*  to  remit  ]>art  or  a!l  of  the 
sentence  of  this  female  convict  on  whose  behalf  you  have 
interested  yourself,  when  she  has  remained  at  New  South 
AVales  twelve  months.  ...  If  you  like  you  may  show  j 
him  this  letter.'*  In  effect  the  Governor  received  a  letter 
from  a  subordinate  at  Whitehall,  hoping  that  he  would  do 
what  he  could,  ''  consistently  with  your  duty,  without  being 
biased  or  swayed  by  any  personal  motive."  After  the 
GliiUon^^  had  been  some  weeks  in  Sydney,  Cohiett  wrote  to 
King,     He  had  been 

**  sensible  ever  since  my  arrival  of  youi*  poUteneas  and  inclinaticm  to 
comply  with  any  ret|iieafc  of  mine/^  *  ,  »  '*I  am  sure  you  will  pardon 
me  by  petitioning  you  to  griint  her  (M.S.)  eniancipLition  Eind  permission 
to  return  in  the  Glattmu  1  am  not  so  ignoiunt  of  the  favour  I  aolicit 
as  not  to  reiuemher  it  with  tim  warmest  friendship  ;  if  necessary  to  be  kept 
a  secret,  you  may  rely  I  will  not  dividge  it  till  we  i^uit  the  Cove/' 

Kmg  told  him  verbally  that  he  could  not  grant  a  free 
pardon   to   a   convict  who    iiad   never   landed ;    and   that 
Governor  Hunter  had  been  rtibiiked  for  granting  a  con- 
ditional pardon  on  the  arrival  of  a  convict.     Colnett  lU'ged 
'that  he  had   promised   ''that    she   should  retui*n  in    the 


-*"  Captain  Colnett  bad  requested  that  "  KM)  men  ami  ii  number  of  women 
uonvicta"  might  remain  on  board  the  Ghitlmi  wdiile  in  Sydney .      They 
^  remained  *' until  three  days  liefore  her  departure/' — DespaLeh,  King  to 
[Lord  Hobart,  16th  .May  ISU.I 
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GMton.''     **  All  difficiiltieB  would  be  obviated    .     .     •    you  | 
granting  her 

**  conditional  emancipation  to  return  to  England  on  my  finding  Irond  ;  if  it  1 
is  not  ftpprov^ed,  I  will  retnni  tier  again  to  the  colonij  at  my  own  exptiue.  I 
til  ill  k  this  ia  a  duty  I  owe  for  the  secret  services  alie  rendered  ine  relating 
to  the  convicta,  &l.,  dnriu^  the  paasage.  Should  she  return  1  will  take 
eare  that  she  doea  not  go  Iwiuk  to  her  friends  till  your  release  la  backed 
anrl  approved," 

King  replied  (17tli  April)  that  he  could  lawfully 

^^  alter  a  sentence,  hut  as  1  candidly  explained  to  you  two  days  ago, 
granting  a  free  pardon  to  a  periion  who  had  not  been  resident  here  twe^e 
months  is  what  I  dare  not  do,  without  Bubjecttng  myself  to  ruin  and  my 
fiiiinily  to  distresa,  by  acting  contrary  to  jioaitive  instructions.  ,  .  .  If 
you  will  write  me  officially  that  she  has  brought  forward  Miy  conspiracies, 
Stc,  on  the  voyage  I  will  give  her  a  conditional  emancipation  on  landings 
or  give  her  a  conditional  emaQci[jatiou  on  the  4th  June  (the  King's  birth* 
flay)  if  she  behaves  weU."  i 

Cohtett  would  not  risk  making  an  official  declaration  of 
Buch  a  nature,  and  went  away  in  a  rage,  threatening  to 
represent   to   the   Admiralty^    the    ill-treatment  he   had 

^  He  kept  his  word,  He  preferred  complaints  against  the  port  regula- 
tions; the  police;  the  pilot  estalilishnieut  j  the  public  buildings;  the 
rjovernor's  *' predominant  p.ussiori  for  governing"  lujd  onfrieudly  demean- 
our (though  he  admitted  that  King  guve  him  "  fre<|uent  invitations  to  bis 
hoAise'');  the  mud  in  the  streets^  and  want  of  a  horse;  the  want  of  fresh 
meat;  the  difficulty  of  watering  liin  ship;  the  Imd  wharves;  the  iU-placed 
f)owder  magazine;  the  faet  that  none  but  tho  ilovernor  and  his  '^*  confiden- 
tial secretary  could  poBsibly  smuggle  with  impunity;"  that  King  *^made 
H  catspaw  of  me  ami  deceived  the  garrison"  (in  landing  spiritj*  from  the 
Cattle,  of  Good  Hope  at  Colnett'a  request) ;  that  King's  conduct  was  *"  very 
irregular  and  disrespectful  tD(Colnett)  his  superior  officer;'"  that  there  waa 
a  prolmbility  tlmt  a  man-of-war  might  be  **  rim  away  with  (by  convicts)  if 
not  a  better  look-out  be  kept;"  tbiit  King  showed  **a  strange  partiality  to 
tlie  French  (under  Baudin)  b^'  Hufl'ering  them  to  purchase  spirits  at  a  very 
low  price  from  Americans  when  the  otficers  and  inliabitants  could  not  pro- 
cure any;"  thiit  King's  aiispicioia  that  the  French  deaircil  to  form  a  settle- 
ment in  Australia  was  erroneous,  because  in  Cobiett's  opinion  "if  they 
form  any  it  will  be  in  New  Zealand  ;"  that  King  refused  the  oidy  favour 
Colnett  ever  asked,  viz.,  to  grant  a  "conditional  emancipation  to  a  young 
woman  of  decent  parents  and  connection  that  came  out  in  the  ship,  ana 
had  been  transported  for  stealing  forty  ah  i  I  lings,  her  first  crime  ;  that 
Iving  broke  his  promise  that  she  should  have  a  free  pardon  to  go  Imck 
in  the  Giattou  (a  promise  which  the  correspondence  of  Colnett  and  King 
shows  w^as  never  made);  that  all  L'olnett  could  "  urge  or  advance  answered 
no  purpose*'  on  her  behalf,   in  spite  of  the  *' recommendation  from  the 


I 


Secretary  of  Htates  office,*'  but  all  lie  conld  ever  obtain  waa  her  emancipa- 
commaiiduig  and  abusing  the  vilest  ]mrt  of  mankind    had   forgot  all 


cipa 

tion  on  the  4th  -lune,"  in  which  Colnett  "placed  no  faith  ;"  that  King,V 
*'  connnaiiduig  and  abusing  the  vilest  ]mrt  of  mankind  had  forgot  ai 
(hcvnt  corjfluet  for  those  b-eneath   him  tmd  rea^wect  for  his   equals/'  &c. 


1 


Syed  with  regard  to  the  complamts  of  his  officer, 
icial  relations  were  continued  with  apparent  concord. 
His  officers  sat  on  boards  with  those  of  the  colony  in  naval 
affairs.  At  King's  reqnesfc  he  allowed  two  of  them  to  remain 
in  the  colony  to  assist  in  forming  a  new  settlement.  He 
carried  Flinders'  charts  to  the  Admiralty  for  King,  who 
.said  it  was  "  the  first  safe  opportunity'*  he  had  had.  But 
on  the  day  of  his  leaving,  Colnett's  wrath  was  great  at  the 
loss  of  his  Briseis,  for  he  wrote  to  King  that  by  the 
Admiralty  he  ''  always  had  the  honour  of  behig  treated  liJce 
a  ca])tam  of  one  of  His  Majesty^s  ships,  and  not  as  a  master 
of  a  petty  coaster /-^^  It  was  on  the  report  of  such  a  nian^ 
that  Lord  Hobart  founded  his  unjust  rebake. 

King  kept  unfaltering  on  his  way.  In  Dec.  1804  he 
called  Lord  Hobart*s  attention  to  the  appearance,  in  a  list 
of  pardons,  of  a  free  pardon  to  a  female  convict  sentenced 
for  life.     It  was 

JP*  given  in  ^oufonnity  to  nj}^  promiae  to  the  commander  of  H,M,S,  Glattoiij 

kfter  her  being  here  one  year,  and  iiothiug  but  a  respect  for  my  word 

induced  me  to  extend  that  indidgenuo  to  tlie  objeut  benefited  by  it.     Had 

I,  my  Lord,  abused  the  authority  delegtited  to  His  Majeaty'a  Goveraor  of 

this  territory  by  gmntiiig  Captain  Coinett  a  free  pardon  for  this  woman 

before  she  landed^  for  the  purpose  of  retmning  to  England  with  him,  and 

^^lad  acquiesced  in  other  refiwisitions  eqimlly,  if  not  more,  extravagant  and 

^Hbpposite  to  the  dictates  of  my  bounden  duty,  yoar  Lordship  and  the  Lords 

^^EonimiaBioners  of  the  Admiralty  wouhl  Dot  have  l>een  troubled  with  any 

^^pommunication   from   Captain   Coinett  respect Lng   his    unprovoked    and 

^Iprovokin^  conduct/* 

t Chance  has  thrown  in  the  iittthor's  way  a  bound  copy  of  Colnett's  MS.  state- 
ments, which,  witliout  knowledge  of  his  oflieial  correspondence  in  the  colony* 
nrottld  form  a  lieavy  indivitmeiit  againat  the  tioveruor*  By  the  light  of  that 
lorrespondeuce  the  charges  ouly  piove  King's  difficulties  and  bis  reaolution. 
r  -'  M8.  original  j  in  possessioa  of  P,  O.  King,  Esq.,  Banksia,  Double  Bay, 
Sydjiev.     Governor  Mactiuarie  gave  the  woman  a  free  pardon  in  1810, 

^^  There  was  another  cause  of  umbi-ago  between  Kitig  and  Coinett.     T}ie 

former,  in  order  to  secure  *'  full  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  and  His 

Majesty's  subjects  in  general,"  was  unwilling  to  grant  lands  on  the  islands 

where  fishing  was  pursued.      Coinett  applied  for  and  was  refused  a  grant 

^^bf  100  acres  at  King's  Island.      This  refusal,  King  stated,  **  waa  one  cause 

^^Bf  bis  unofficerdike  treatment  to  me.*'^ — Deapatcli  to  Lord  Hobart,  *20tb 

^B)ec,  1804. 

^H^  Captain  Coinett^  when  leaving,  mahed  to  obtain  receipts  in  fuH  for  the 
^Bionvicts  transported  by  the  Glatton,  There  were  three,  two  men  and 
^Hmio  woman,  unaccounted  for.  King  gave  a  certificate  acknowledging  the 
^^V'lin^^i's  l^tided,  with  the  addition  that  he  had  "received  information" 
'  that  the  missing  three  were  *V8towed  away  in  tlie  GlaUoji  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  captain  or  oiiicera  of  the  ship.''— DeapatcAi,  l^t\t  ^^^ , \'^'^* 


Eepeatedly  the  Governor  preBsed  upon  Lord  Hobart  the 
urgent  need  of  remodelling  the  Courts  of  Judicature.     Lard 
Hobart  vaguely  lauded  the  Governor*s  views^  hut  did  nothmg 
to  give  them  effect.     In  August  1803  King  devoted  what  hafl 
labelled  as  a  "  Separate,  Judge's  Letter ''  to  the  subject,      fl 

The  Civil  Com't  was  composed  of  the  Judge- Advocate  and 
two  persons  chosen  by  lot  from  the  officers,  civil  and  mihtary, 
and  respectable  free  men.  Li  practice  it  had  consisted  of 
the  Judge-Advocate,  a  military  officer,  and  a  ci%dlian  or  the 
naval  officer.  King  said  it  was  obvious  that,  *' however  a 
sense  of  e^piity  may  be  implanted  in  every  man* a  breast, 
»  ,  .  there  is  very  little  probability  of  a  soldier,  sailor,  or 
surgeon  having  ever  made  the  law  so  much  their  study  atifl 
to  be  equal  to  judge  entirely  for  themselves  in  giving  a  ver-" 
diet  without  the  advice  of  the  Judge- Advocate.  This  would 
be  attended  with  no  great  evil  if  the  Judge- Advocate  (Atkins) 
had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  it  had  made  a 
part  of  his  education,  which  would  gi^^e  greater  confidGoce 
to  the  parties^  the  members,  and  the  Governor,  in  cases  o^ 
appeal.'*     The  Governor 

**  either  as  a  soldier  or  aaUor  (I  apeak  for  myself),  eiinnot  be  supposed  I 
have  made  the  law  his  study,  and  must  coiiaequently  need  that  inionnatio 
and  advice  whicb  eould  only  be  given  by  a  person  who  has  made  that 
profession  aouiti  part  of  hia  study,  and  has  no  occasion  to  tumble  over 
volume  aft'ei"  volume  (and  perhaps}   in   doubt  at  last)  for  what  ought  to^ 
require  but  little  examinatiou." 

From  AtlviiiB  and  his  colleagues  'Hhere  has  scarce  been  ; 
cause  without  an  appeal,  which  takes  up  too  much  of  tha 
Governor's  time."  He  trusted  he  had  '*iii  no  installed 
departed  from  the  dictates  of  equity  between  man  and  maii,1 
although  I  certainly  might  have  derived  much  beiielit  from 
the  advice  of  a  professional  man  as  Judge-Advocate."  He 
adverted  to  the  characters  of  Crossley,  the  convict  attorney, 
and  of  another  convict  attorney,  whom  Governor  Hunter 
had  conditionally  pardoned  on  his  arrival,  and  made  clerk 
to  the  Judge-Advocate.  The  man  committed  so  palpable  a 
peijury  in  the  Appeal  Courts  that  King,  as  Judge, 

**  ortlered  him  t-o  be  transported  to  Norfolk  Island,  but  on  the  solicitatton 
of  the  J udK©- Advocate  and  others  I  deferred  iU  He  still  rtiumins  ao 
indbpeoBable  assiataat  to  that  ofHcer ;  but  your  Lordshiji  will  readily  i>er- 
ceive  the  impropriety  of  the  only  lawotbcer  in  the  eoiony  having  so  bad  i 
character  as  an  assistant.  Perhaps  such  assiat^iiice  would  «ot  be  ae 
for  a  profeBsionsd  iwan," 


ice 

I 

hat^ 

i 
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The  constitution  of  the  Criminal  Court  needed  revision. 

J  **  To  propose  a  promiecuons,  or  indeLul  a  reatriL'tod^  aeleelkm  of  jiiryinen 
I  from  among  the  preatjnt  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  office  rg,  ifoeB  not  appear 
at  all  adxisable,  although  I  have  no  douht  that  in  twenty  nr  thirty-"  years 
that  extension  of  Ktitrliiih  JLirinprudeute  miiat  be  necessivrily  carried  that 
far.     ,     .     .    At  present  i\  Criminal  Court  consist^s  of  the  J  utlge- Advocate 
hud  BIX  otficera  of  Hib  Majesty's  sea  or  land  forces,  who  act  both  as  judge 
and  jury,  moat  certainly  the  wisest  mode  for  administerinfj  justice  in  the 
very  inffuifc  state  of  the  colony.      But  as  it  has  increased  in  numbers  and 
jarring  interests  have  (as  in  every  other  part  of  the   world)  shown  the 
I  necessity  of  those  trials  being  eompo«ed  of  different  orders,  I  humbly  pre- 
Ijliinie  it  W'ould  be  advisable,  instead  of  tlie  .Judge- Advocate  and  six  officers 
'of  His  ]Majesty\s  sea  or  hmd  forcest  to  introduce  into  the  patent  the  Judge- 
Advocate  and  six  membera  to  be  composed  from  among  the  officers  of  iiia 
Majesty's   sea   and    land   forces,  officers  of  the   civil  department,  or  re- 
spectable merchants^  or  other  inhabitants  who  came  to  the  colony  free. 
.     ,     ,     As  our  Criiriiiuil  Courts,  that  are  to  decide  on  the  life  of  His 
^Majesty's  subjeet«r  are  at  present  composed  entirely  of  one  (lescriptiou  of 
arsons,  it  certainly  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants  ana  colony 
iLirge  to  see  every  advance  towards  complete   Trial   by  Jury.      The 
pngemeiit  I  have  the  hononr  to  }»ropose  would  be  gratefully  received, 
fl  humbly  conceive  that  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  a  professional 
man  will  he  thought  as  necessary  foi'  the  president  of  the  Criminal  Court, 
which  has  to  decide  on  the  life  of  the  subject,  an  for  the  same  person  who, 
In  the  Civil  Court,  has  to  decide  on  his  property,'* 

To  prove  the  iieeesaity  of  having  a  professional  president, 
and  some  admb^ture  in  the  composition  of  the  court,  he 
cited  a  recent  case,  in  which  an  assistant-surgeon  apphed  for 
a  court-martial  upon  the  principal  surgeon  for  assault.  King 
dechned  to  grant  it,  alleging  that  the  matter  might  be  tried 
in  the  ordinary  court  as  an  offence  against  statute.  The 
complainant  brought  his  case  into  a  Criminal  Court  com- 

I posed  of  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  The  pro- 
'aecutor's  witness  proved  that  the  prosecutor  was  the 
aggressor.  The  defendant  proved  that  he  acted  in  self- 
-defence* The  com-t  acquitted  the  defendant,  and  without 
any  reason  assigned  sentenced  him  to  find  security  to  keep 
the  peace  for  three  years,  or  be  committed  to  gaol- 
**  So  extraordinary  a  sentence  being  attached  to  a  committal,  where  the 
«ccased  ought  to  have  been  the  prosecutor,  woiUd  have  been  sufficient 
grounds  for  me  to  have  extender!  the  powers  delegated  to  me  by 
exonerating  Mr.  Jamison,  w^hiuli  1  did  not  choose  to  do/'  .  .  .  *'  But 
It  has  operated  with  me  as  a  very  suihoient  reason  for  thus  respectfully 
suggesting  the  necessity  of  a  professional  man  being  placed  here  as  Judge- 


"  Singularly  enough  the  Act  4  Oco.  IV.  cap.  96  providing  that,  on  the 
application  of  plaintiff  and  defendant,  cases  should  be  tried  by  jury,  was 
ed  twenty  yeara  after  tliia  written  anticipation, — VrovWi  l-o  ^^. 
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Advocate,  autl  the  nieiiiberB  of  the  Criminal  Court  being  Loinpoacd  of  otliei* 
descriptions  tlmii  the  military  otticers.  ...  I  most  hnmbly  submit  th^ 
whole  matter  to  your  Lordship's  consideration  as  being  muoh  conaeeteij 
with  the  prosperity  of  Hia  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  territory,  which  thsy 
as  well  as  niyftelf  are  well  convinced  your  Lor^Isliip  has  much  at  heart.*' 

The  appeal  to  Lord  Hobart  was  tmnnceessful ;  and  Lord 
Camden,  who  (17th  MaylB04)  announced  that  he  had  been 
entriiHted  '^with  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Department/' 
like  Lord  Hobart,  did  nothing  to  improve  the  Courts  in 
New  South  Wales.  Unlike  Lord  Hobart,  however,  he  did 
not  found  an  undeserved  rebiilte  upon  the  statements  of  such 
men  as  Captain  Colnett,  whose  grievance  was  that  King  had 
done  his  duty.  Lord  Castlereagh,  his  siieeessor,  was  aa_^ 
complimentary  as  Lord  Camden,  but  neither  of  them  wa^H 
alive  to  the  importance  of  improving  the  Colonial  Courts,   ^; 

After  dwelling  upon  the  dissensions  of  the  soldier}^  and     , 
the  Governor,  it  is  desirable  to  turn  to  a  subject  with  regard^ 
to  which  a  common  loyalty,  and  perhaps  a  common  danger,  W 
united  them  as  one  man,      Collins,  in  his  history,  notices 
that  the  L^ish  prisoners  caused  peculiar  troubles.      Their 
tempers  causecl  tliem  to  combine,  not  only  as  prisoners 
mider   constraint,    but    as    conspirators    handed     against 
government  by  Haxons.      Many  of  the  disturbers  known  in 
Ireland  as  Defenders-'^  were  sent  to  New  SoiUh  Wales  in 
179-1:.     Between  two  and  three  himdred  Irish  prisoners  were 
pom-ed  into  the  colony  after  the  rising  in  Ireland  in  1798,^| 
and  nearly  five  lumdred  were  in  the  settlement  in  IBOO.       ^^ 

One  of  the  first  despatches  written  by  Iving  (Sept.  1800) 
told  that  Hunter  had  encountered  a  troublesome  spirit 
amongst  them.  One  Harold,  an  illiterate  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  a  coorict,  was  suspected  of  fomenting  it.  Pardons 
were  offered  by  Hunter  '*to  those  who  had  been  deluded,'' 
but  "none  took  advantage''  of  the  offer.  Hunter,  after 
obtaining  evidence  before  a  committee  of  civil  and  military 
officers,  with  the  assistance  of  King  as  Lt.-Governor,  deter- 
mined to  embody  an  Armed  Association  to  assist  the  military^ 
in  case  of  need.  In  order  to  govern  by  dividing,  the  sus-™ 
pec  ted  ringleaders  were  sent  to  Norfolk  Island.  King 
secured  the  barracks  in  Sydney  against  surprise,  and 
wrote  :^**  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  loyalty  and 


*"  The    paradoxical    weapons 
robberies^  arsou,  and  nrurder. 


of    **  defence"    in    Ireland   were    night- 
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zeal  of  His  Majesty*B  officers,  soldiers,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants;"  but  he  begged  that  **  the  officers  now 
going  home  with  Governor  Hunter  may  be  ordered  to  rejoin 
as  soon  as  possible, "  as  it  might  be  necessary  still  more  to 
divide  the  seditious  by  forming  a  new  settlement  at  Port 
Stepiiens,  or  elsewhere,  and  tlie  scant  number  of  officer%J 
would  need  to  be  enlarge<L  Hunter  shrank  from  some  of 
the  vigorous  measures  advocated  liy  King.  While  Gover- 
nor, he  urged  upon  the  latter  that  the  **best  mode  of 
preventing  insurrection  is  by  vigilance/'  He  augured  ill 
from  the  imprisonment  of  the  suspected.  It  might  **  rouse 
the  ignorant  to  violence."  He  consented  to  the  em*olment' 
of  the  Volunteer  Association,  but  even  after  he  had  emliarked 
upon  the  Bntfalo  he  expressed  his  doubts^  *'of  the  infernal 
plots  with  wliieh  tliose  people  have  been  charged.** 

Captain  Macarthur,  disgusted  as  be  was  with  the  new 
order  established  by  King,  loyally  supported  him  even 
w^hile  protTering  his  property  to  the  go%"ernment  so  that  he 
might  shake  the  dust  of  the  colony  from  his  feet-  He  was 
etiil  in  trust  at  Farraniatta,  and  wrote  to  King  (28th  Sept. 
1800)  at  2  a.m.  that  he  had  his  company  under  arms,  had 
arrested  some  prisoners,  *'and  I  have  yet  some  hopes  that 
an  attempt  will  be  made  before  morning  to  rescue  them  ;  if 
there  should,  I  am  confident  that  I  sluxll  be  able  to  give  you 
I  a  very  good  account  of  them  in  the  morning.*'  Later  in 
'  the  day  he  wrote; — *'  I  am  sorry  that  the  Irishmen  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  show  themselves  either  last  night 
or  this  morning,  but  notwithstanding  this  disappointment, 
I  have  hopes  that  there  wiU  be  sufficient  evidence  obtained 
to  convict  a  number  of  them/*  In  tliis  rebellion  the 
Rev.  Mr.  **Marsden  was  to  be  cut  off  at  the  first/*  hut  he 
energetically  aided  King  in  his  measures.  Father  Harold,^ 
imprisoned  by  order  of  a  committee  appointed  by  Hunter 

'      •■  MS.  letter  af  Hunt«r  to  King;  4th  Oct.  1800. 

'-"In  u  MS.  petition  from  Harold,  to  be  aUowed  '*t<)  have  recourse  to 
the  ministry  of  ti  piieal,**  in  1805,  there  are  the  words  **iniagin/** 
**  PrivUedjt;e/'  '^puralel. "  He  tL'nders  his  aervit:e  without  emolument: 
**ThaL  your  benevolent  views  niav  he  extended  to  the  Catholicke  of  this 
island  J  who  join  all  the  other  inhuljitarits  in  sentiments  of  highest  esteem 
iiud  lendevest  afleetioii  for  your  Excellency. "  King  failed  to  appreciate  i 
an  affection  which  broke  out  so  often  in  rebellion,  and  he  endoreeti  the  j 
petition  tluia  :  —  '*  Petition  of  Jamen  Harold.  No  lUMWtir.  .Seditious  **-^  J 
and  it  was  found  in  recent  ycara  with  other  papers  aimilail'y  iY\d^tftte,d., 


(although  the  imprisonmejit  displeasetl  Hunter),  volunteered 
to  collect  pikea  for  the  government,  but  broke  down  in  his 
attempts  The  Judge-Advocate,  Eichard  Dore»  reporting 
that,  no  overt  act  of  rebellion  being  capable  of  proof,  the 
prisoners  could  not  be  capitally  tried ;  they  were  punished 
summarily.  Marsden's  MS<  note  to  the  Governor  from 
Parramatta  stated: — ^*'The  prisoners  have  received  their 
punishment,  as  much  as  they  could  bear.  .  ,  .  They 
shall  be  sent  down  as  soon  as  the  doctor  thinks  it  safe  for 
thera  to  be  removed."  King  issued  in  Oct.  a  proclamation 
ealling  on  all  loyal  subjects  to  aid  in  repressing  the  con- 
spiracy for  the  destruction  of  the  king*s  government,  and 
regretting  that  it  was  necessary  to  inflict  severe  corporal 
'*piimshraent  upon  the  principals  and  accomphces  in  the 
horrid  crime."  Two  months  later  other  plots  were  laid, 
and  King  (Dec.  1800)  sent  a  detachment  from  Sydney  to 
assist  Macarthur.  He  longed  to  bring  the  insurgents  to 
open  arbitrament. 

*^  If  it  comes  within  your  directions  or  observfttion,  my  desire  in  thatr. 
the  supposefl  insurgentB  may  be  permit  ted  to  comes  to  some  point.  If  you 
are  posaessetl  of  the  orders  I  gave  you  on  a,  former  occasion  they  will 
siitfice  on  thia-  If  not,  I  lia\  e  biicb  dependence  on  your  prudeuce  that  I 
am  aaaured  you  will  act  and  do  for  the  best." 

Macarthur's  reply  indicated  one  of  the  difficulties  of  a 

command  in  the  New  South  Wales  Corps, 

'*  It  mtiy  not  be  improper  to  observe  that  this  being  the  day  on  which 

my  company  receive  their  month's  pay,  many  of  them  wtU  moat  probably 

b€3  drunlt  to-morrow  unless  I  take  some  particular  nieasurea  to  prevent  it, 

aod  to  do  so  woolil  most  probably  create  an  alarm  that  might  aoon  reach 

tthe  ears  of  those  turbulent  wrtstchea  who  create  80  much  trouble." 

Macarthur  subsequently  (2p5th  Dec,  1800)  reports  his 
**  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  company  doing  duty 
here  were  perfectly  sober,  with  only  three  exceptions." 
Eegulations  were  at  once  made  to  guard  agaiuHt  surprise. 
On  the  81st  Dec,  King  thought  it  a  duty  to  the  loyal 
to  *'  assure  the  turbulent  and  ill -disposed  that  none  of  their 
despicable  plans,  or  daring  anonymous  writings  (similar  to 
that  forwarded  to  him  previous  to  the  execution  of  the 
pirates^),  will  ever  bias  or  slacken  his  exertiorrs  in  detecting 

*"  Fifteen  convicts  seized  a  vesseL     They  clumsily  ran  her  on  shore. 
They  seized  another  at  the  Hunter  Hh-er.     King  capUired  the  vessel  with 
nine  runaways  on  bcjard,     ^seven  were  transported  for  life,  and  tM'o  w 
cxectit^d  as  pirates. 


witn  ^1 
were  ^M 


I  and  bringing  to  condign  punialiment  e^erj  vicious  and  idle 
character/'  He  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  good  eon- 
duct,  which  ought  to  **  create  confidence,  and  prevent  future 
ridicolouB  plans,  which  are  contrived  by  artful  villains  to 
deprive  the  industrious  of  their  comforts."  He  would  adopt 
measures  "to  insure  that  tranquillity  which  must  not,  and 
shall  not,  be  interrupted  with  impunity/* 

Early  in  1801  Margarot's  private  journal  teemed  with 
Beditioua  entries.  Eumoura  of  a  decisive  defeat  of  the 
English  m  Ireland,  and  of  revolution  in  England,  were 
industriously  spread  to  show  the  hopelessness  of  supporting 
the  Governar  in  New  South  Wales.  On  the  14th  Feb.  it 
was  noted  of  King — *'  Tout  le  jour  il  se  comporta  en  enrage." 
On  the  1th  was  deplored  the  failure  of  an  attempt  by  an 

[American  captain  to  carry  off  some  Irishmen  who,  seeking 
'*a  echapper  ont  etc  pris,  ramenes,  mis  en  prison,  et  aux 
fersll!^' 

On  the  9th  March  Margarot  wrote— **Le  Gouverneur  s*en- 
ferma  pour  cerire/'     What  the  Governor   then  wrote   is 

jperhaps  to  be  seen  in  ao  extant  despatch  of  the  10th  March. 

lit  dealt  with  many  subjects.     The  drawing  of  bills ;   the 

[growth  of  the  vine ;  the  complaint  of  the  Indian  Govern- 

.  ment  that,  during  Hunter's  time,  many  convicts  had 
escaped  to  India ;  the  importation  of  spirits,  and  measures 
to  repress  it ;  a  census ;  Hoods  at  the  Hawkeabury ;  the  , 
crops  ;  the  supply  of  food,  and  of  clothing ;  the  pm'cliase  of 
a  house  as  a  home  for  orphans ;  recovery  of  old  debts  due 
to  the  Crown;  the  obtaining  of  coals  from  the  Hunter 
river;  the  capture  of  runaway  convicts  who,  after  seizing  a 
Government  vessel,  which  they  ran  ashore,  were  captured 
in  a  private  vessel  wliich  they  stole ;  the  want  of  another 
clergyman ;  the  death  of  Judge- Advocate  Dore,  and  the 
need  of  a  successor  to  him ;    Major  Foveaux's  excellent 

[efforts  to  mam  tain  ortler  at  Norfolk  Island,  where  the  Irish 
convicts  had  been  seditious — formed  the  staple  of  the  des- 

I  patch.  Some  allusions  to  the  Irish  w^ould  have  enraged  the 
conspirator. 

The  Ann  arrived  from  Ireland  with  one  hundred  and 
thu'ty-seven  male  and  twenty  female  convicts  in  Feb. 
1801*  The  whole  of  the  convicts  %vere  of  the  **most  des- 
perate   character.''     Before    reaching    the    Brazils    they 


endeavoured  to  capture  the  vesseL  They  seized  the  master, 
who  was  only  rescued  after  sonie  firing.  On  quelling  the 
convicts  the  master  and  officers  *'  found  it  necessary  to  hang 
one  of  the  principal  ringleaders/'  They  were  tried  in 
Sydney  by  the  Yice-Admiralty  Court,  and  honourably 
acquitted  for  tlie  shooting  and  hanging.  Lord  Hobart  also 
ruled  (Both  Jan.  1802)  that  they  were  '' clearly  justified"  in 
what  they  had  done  in  suppressing  the  mutiny. 

Irish  sedition  at  Norfolk  Island  had  been  serious,  and  was 
repressed  by  Foveaux  in  Jan.  1801.  Being  warned  of  it 
he  seized  thirty  concealed  pikes. 

*'  Not  feeling  justified  in  taking  the  law  entirely  into  my  own  hantls,-^ 
Foveaux  wrote,  "  .  .  .  lifter  coaaidering  that  a  aimihir  plot  has  lately 
l^eo  in  meditation  at  Port  Jackson  ...  in  ahort^  that  the  salvation 
of  the  colony  would  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  steps  taken, 
.  .  ,  .  I  convened  the  officers  Ijoth  civil  and  military  .  .  ,  they 
were  iiuaninioitsly  of  opinion  that  an  immediate  Gx:aniple  of  capital  punish 
inent  ahonld  he  made  of  Peter  iPLean  and  John  Wollaghan,  which  was 
accordingly  done  on  the  liame  evening.  I  huve  had  very  strong  infornia- 
tlon  agamst  four  sohiiera,  whom  I  have  consequently  discharged,  and 
have  no  douht  hut  sonic  of  them  would  be  hanged  was  the  Judge-Advocate 
acquainted  with  the  late  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  such  paraouB.  I 
have  promised  to  intercede  with  your  Excelleucy  in  favour  of  H.  G.  (the 
informer)  to  get  him  his  free  pardon.  ...  I  have  no  doubt  from  the 
secret  manner  in  which  matters  were  conducted  that  had  it  not  been  for 
him  we  should  all  have  been  aacriiiced  at  their  pleasure.'* 

One  soldier  received  500  lashes  and  was  drummed  out  of 
the  regiment  for  striking  a  sergeant  in  connection  with  the 
matter.     Twentj-two  convicts  were  severely  punislied. 

On  the  10th  March,  King  commended  Foveaus's  meri- 
torioiiB  conduct  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Lord  Hobart 
expressed  his  **  perfect  approbation  of  the  promptitude  and 
vigour  displayed  in  suppressing  the  dangerous  insurrec- 
tion." 

But  Foveaux  encountered  unexpected  opposition.  Colonel 
Paterson  called  him  to  account  (through  Kin^O  for  dealing 
with  soldiers  ^'without  any  form  of  trial*"  King  advised 
Foveaux  to  transmit  the  written  opinions  of  the  officers  he 
had  consuh.ed.  He  sent  also  a  free  pardon  for  one  convict, 
and  a  conditional  pardon  for  another  (sulisef|uently  changed 
at  Foveaux's  request  for  a  free  one).     Foveaux  told  King 

Jrivately   that  he   did  not   tliink    any   one    but   Colonel 
'aterson  would  have  asked  what  authority  he  had  for  what 
be  had  done. 
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OfiSciall}"   he   sent  the   opinious  of  the  officers,    and  n 
l^deposition  of  the  informer.     He  said  : — 

•*In  this  remote  part  of  the  world,  where  we  are  not  even  acquaiuted 

rith  the  laws  of  our  country^  it  is,  I  ix>nceive,  the  duty  of  an  hono«t  man 

|o  secure  life  and  property,  to  enforce  ortler  and  obedience,  and  to  prot^^t 

the   innocent  from   the  ba^ie  and  wicked  designs  of  dangerous  and  dis- 

^AflTecteil   villains.     8uch   has   l>een   my  endeavour  during   my   coinntaiid 

here." 

The  officers  who  advised  the  execution  of  the  culprits 
were   T,  Hobhins,    Judge- Advocate ;    T.    Davies  and   \V» 
Pattullo,  lieutenantB ;  J.  Brabyn  and  N.  Bayley,  ensignn ; 
and  J.  Mileham,  a  surgeon.      Hobbins  added  this  rider  to 
^^tbeir  general  Btatement : — 

^H|^   **  Be  it  remembered  that  the  Judge-Advocate,  or  auy  other  iMrmon  on 
^^■his  island     .     .     ,     ia  not  in  possession  of  or  ever  has  been  supplied  with  i 
^fj^y  of  the  late  Actfl  of  Parliament  relating  to   hii^h  treason,  Mcdition,  i 
^^Tinlawful  asseml>liea,  the  administering  of  iUegal  oaths,  Ac,  and  th^irvlori* 
the  speedy  trial  of  the  offenders  is  impracticable,** 

Foveaux  seat  throun;b  Kinrr  a  long  defence  of  his  conduct. 
King  commended  and  Lord  Hobart  highly  approved  c>f  it. 
In  his  despatch,  written  wliile  Margarot  was  watching  hiti 
movemeuts,  Khig  reported  that  **  a  second  attempt  Btill 
more  diabolical  than  the  first*'  had  been  discovered  in  New  i 
South  Wales.     The  circumstances  were  clear 

••  to  every  one's  conviction,  yet  no  two  evidences  could  be  b; 
a  third  f>erson,  such  is  the  art  with  which  they  carry  " 
Though  everything  was  ready  for  ^eneml  iasnrreVtiun  -" 
as  no  overt  act  hud  taken  place  I  did  not  conceive  r. 
^opting  more  rigorous  measures,  which  I  conceive  <  i 
ive  excusetl,  than  some  severe  corporal  punishment  on  th- 
^^id  forming  them  into  a  gang  in  construetiug  batteries  and  t>  ,  ^' 
tuicier  the  immediate  eye  and  inspection  of  the  military**' 

He  added  that  the  desperadoes  brought  bv  tfi 
including  a  notorious  and  rebellious  priest.  ha<i 
■fc umbers  of  rebels  to  600,  **  thirsting  to  put  i  ■ 
^Klans  into  execution.**    **  I  do  not  wish  m  I  i 
^Kianner 

^^V  tci  imy^rcas  your  Grace  that  I  am  alarmed,  or  t^   '  ^  .mv  '"*'* 

^Hhetr  plans  succeeding.      The  steady  l»eha\iaui-  <  ,4^  ^^  iUMk  j 

H^f    Hia    Majesty's   New  South   Wales    ('uii»,s     il, 
behaviour  of  the  Association!?  and  the  ^' 
tants,  are  so  many  sureties  to  me  of  pen- 
iU,  the  state  of  suspicion  we  must  W  1. 
ertions  in  cultivation  which  woulil  otl 


He  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  send 

''no  more  violent  republican  characters  for  some  time,  and  partit^ularly 
thu  priests,  of  whom  we  have  now  three,  .  .  .  With  our  present 
numhers  I  sec  no  grcmnd  for  alartn,  and  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  preserve 
that  peace  and  good  order  so  necessary  for  the  prosperity  and  even 
well-being  of  this  colony/' 

Margaret  would  have  derived  no  satisfaction  from  knowing 
how  eonfuleiitly  King  looked  upon  the  situation.  He 
consoled  himself  in  May  l)y  recording  that  a  vessel  had 
brought  '*nouvelle  que  les  Ensses  out  extennines  la  marine 
Anglaise."'  This  joy  was  again  dashed  by  remarks  in  June 
that  King  proclaimed  with  "grande  rejonissanee  Union 
aveclrlaiide,"  and  that  in  July,  **  Semper  idem  Kingrevint 
de  Parramatta/'^^ 

More  consphaeies  were  formed  in  1802,  King  subse- 
t|nently  represented  to  Lord  Hobart  (9th  May,  1808)  the 
strain  pot  upon  the  local  government  by  the  continual  in- 
fusion of  Irish  convicts. 

**  The  list  of  fourteen  men  condemned  lately  to  die  was  cansed  by  one 
of  those  nn happy  events  that  happen  more  or  less  on  the  importation  of 
uauh  cargo  of  Irish  convicts.  The  exceaaea  those  people  committed  during 
the  short  time  they  were  at  large  is  an  earnest  oi  what  their  conduct 
woitld  be  if  not  closely  watched.  Your  Lordship  will  oljserve  that  only 
two  were  executed,  and  the  rest  pardoned.  Theae  wild  schemes  are 
generally  renewed  by  this  description  as  often  as  a  ship  from  Ireland 
ari-ives,  and  when  checked  notoing  more  is  heard  about  it  till  the  next 
arrival.  It  is  the  people  who  arrive  by  the  last  ships  who  nmke  similar 
attempts^  and  not  those  who  have  been  here  any  time/' 

The  Governor's  plans  for  enrolling  volunteers  were  ap- 
proved  in  England:  *'  Continue  (Jan.  1802)  by  every  means 
within  your  power  to  encourage  the  Armed  Associations,  in 
which  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  and  obviously  the 
best  security  of  every  respectable  inhabitant  to  enrol  him- 
8elf."«'^ 

"  Margarot^  who  was  agent  in  Scotland  for  an  English  Rflvohilionary 
Society,  wrote  in  his  Sydney  Journal : — '*At  Pennycuick  there  are  174  men 
for  a  reform  and  four  against  it,  viz.,  the  parson,  the  precentor,  the  excise* 
nnin,  and  the  schoolmaster.'" 

*^'  King  kept  the  mechanism  of  the  Associations  available,  but  did  not 
distract  the  §ettku3  by  calling  them  from  their  avocations  in  a  body.  In 
Feb.  1803  a  l*ublic  Order  declared  that  hia  **  unbounded  coutideuce  in  the 
loyalty  and  activity*'  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corpa  prevented  hia 
enrolling  the  Assoc iationa  otherwise  than  by  *' appiointing  thsir  officers,'* 
\\\  Dec.  I803»  however,  on  the  resumption  of  war  in  Europe,  **  counting  on 
l/je  zesd  and  loyalty  of  all  His  Majesty's  subjects     .     .      ,     aa  well  ub  on 
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Mr.  Mareden  was  doomed  to  a  cruel  death,  in  a  contem- 
plated outbreak  in  1802 ;  bat  that  vigilant  jj^entleraan 
caused  one  Corporal  Cregmore  to  conceal  himself  undc^r  a 
bed  in  the  house  of  a  conRpirator,  and  there  the  plotters 
were  overheard.  A  report  was  sent  to  the  Governor  to  the 
effect  that  there  had  been  "  manifestly  an  intention  to 
overturn  Hia  Majesty's  Government  in  this  territory,  to 
sacrifice  the  hves  of  many  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  and 
generally  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranqnillity  of  the 
country;  and  we  are  further  of  opinion  that  some  vigorous 
and  effective  measures  should  be  speedily  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  similar  attempts. — W.  Paterson, 
EicHARD  Atkins,  Satiiuel  Marsden,  J,  Harris,  James 
Thomson,  Willlvm  Cox.     2Sfh  March,  1802." 

In  April  1802  there  was  a  general  search  for  a-rms. 
Only  one  musket  was  to  be  left  to  each  settler.  Ofhcers' 
houses  were  not  searched,  but  lists  of  all  arms  in  them  and 
in  the  barracks  were  required.  Fragments  of  the  Seditious 
Meetings  Act,  3G  Geo.  III.,  had  reached  the  hands  of  the 
Governor.  He  **  reminded  the  inhabitants  of  its  provisions." 
No  meetings  of  more  than  twelve  persons  could  be  held, 
'*By  36  Geo.  III.  cap,  8,  if  twelve  or  more  persons  (two 
in  this  colony)  who  may  have  assembled  contrary  to 
this  Act  shall  continue  together  one  hour  (in  this 
colony  half-an-hour)  after  having  been  required  by 
a  magistrate  to  disperse  (or  in  this  colony  any  person 
of  the  description  of  a  free  man),  they  shall  suffer 
death.'*  Unlawful  oaths  and  engagements,  tamper- 
ing with  any  person  in  His  Majesty *s  service,  were  dealt 
with.  Seditious  speakers  were  to  be  exemplarily  punislied, 
A  hearer  of  seditious  words,  not  informing,  was  to  be 
punished  as  an  accomplice.  A  house  in  which  a  seditious 
**  meeting  may  take  place  will  be  erased  to  the  grotnid." 


the  forward  tlisposition  of  every  Briton  ami  Idahman  to  defend  tlieir 
families  and  properties  against  ^ny  invader's  mistaken  attt*Ebion  to  this 
colony,  and  U>  g\mix\  agivin^t  the  first  effects  of  any  UTjexpeeted  attack/""  be, 
as  (TQvemorj  reqaired  **all  free  meii»  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Sydney, 
Parramatta,  and  Greenliills  ncighliourhood  ,  -  .  to  give  in  their  names 
to  Hi3  Honour  the  Lt. -(governor  tiuriog  the  ensuing  week,  in  order  tbjvt  I 
may  be  enabled  to  make  a  eeleetion  of  the  number  required "  for  the 
Loyal  Association,  This  order  preceded  by  only  throe  months  the  re- 
bellion of  1804. 


SEDITIOUS  IRISH  CONVICTS. 


Two  *'  del n Jed  people"  were  by  the  same  iiroclamation — 
they  having  been  **  detected  in  seditious  conversation 
tending  to  the  detjtruction  of  government  order  and 
hinnaniU^"— ordered  to  receive  500  lashes  each,  in  equal 
proportions,  at  Syclnej,  Parramatta,  and  Toongabhe,  and 
to  he  conlined  in  the  gaol  gang  during  the  remainder  of 
their  term  of  transportation. 

In  May  1802  there  were  further  attempts.  A  court 
reported — 

*' that  ii»  no  overt  act  lian  been  committed  Kii  IJoiiglierty  cannot  Buifer 
death,  l>ui  we  uonBidei'  it  necessary  that  tlie  moat  exemplary  pimishmeiit 
ahoiihi  bu  iiiriit?ted  on  him.  T'herc?fore,  aj^rieeable  to  your  proclamation 
beft]  ing  date  *2nd  April  ISO'2,  it  ia  expressed  that  whosoever  iu  this  colony 
shall  not  <li.*^cover  any  unlawful  combination  or  illeual  act  done  or  to  be 
done  shall  receive  ICKX)  lashea.  Wo  cimjiider  tlie  crime  of  Edward 
Donghertj'  coining  within  the  said  order,  do  therefore  aeutence  him  to 
receiv^e  lOOOldshe*,  itntb  in  order  to  deter  others  froru  similar  offences,  that 
he  be  further  transported  for  five  yearn  Lin<l  kept  in  heavy  irons  in  the  jaU 
gang-' 

Tln-ee  davB  after  this  sentence  Margarot  wrote — ''on  mit 
tons  leB  hiandais  aux  fers— Lionloureax," 

One  witneaa  deposed  that  the  Irish  conspirators  had 
arranged  to  place  their  En^diah  allies  *'in  front,  and  in 
such  a  Bituation  they  would  he  compelled  to  fight  or  he  put 
to  death  by  those  l>ebind  them,"  King  told  Fovea iix  at 
Norfolk  Island  tliat  he  was  sorry  to  send  hira  some  of  the 
L'ish  Avho  had  heen  plotting.  He  would  not  have  sent 
tliem  hut  that  ''  we  are  in  daily  expectation  of  BOO  of  the 
same  description/' 

Meantime  he  gave  conditional  partlons  to  many  of  the 
Irish  to  enconrage  them  in  tlnift  and  prndenee.  He  told 
the  Secretary  of  State  (May  1802)  that  as  he  heard  *'  more 
Irish  convicts  are  coming  here  it  may  he  necessary  to 
re-emhody  the  Association,  if  they  are  troublesome,  which 
unfortunately  is  attended  with  the  expense  of  their  pro- 
visions/'    He  had  sent  some  of  the  Irish  to  Norfolk  Island* 

**  I  hope  the  others  will  find  it  their  interest  to  be  tjuiet ,  otherwise  it 
fi'dl  be  absolutely  neces&ary  for  me  to  proi^eeti  io  a  ver}^  suniinary  manner 

^to  prevent  m  orsc  conse^iuenceF,  .  .  .  Althongli  it  is  not  my  dnty  t-o 
preas  on  your  (trat^t  the  description  of  people  to  be  !*eiit  here,  yet  I  would 
buinbly  propose  that  aa  few  as  poinfiiiblt;  of  those  convicted  of  seditiona  atid 
tepnblican  practices  ahoukl  be  sent.     Otherwiste,  in  a  very  short  ttme»  thi« 

rcolony  will  be  coinpoBed  of  few  other  eharactcra,  which  must  neeeasarily 
draw  oil  anarehy  and  eonfiision,  as  aothimg  but  the  hand  of  anthority 

keeps  thosG  we  now  have  withiii  the  bounck  of  order." 


< 
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At  the  sam©  time  he  asked  for  copies  of  the  Statutes  at 
Large,  **  particularly  the  late  Acts  respecting  Sedition  and 
seditious  meetings,  of  which  we  are  much  in  want."  One 
of  the  Scotch  exiles,  not  honoured  with  notice  on  the 
Edinhargh  monument,  was  a  thorough  revolutionist,  though 
not  of  the  mean  type  of  Margarofc.  When  King  sailed 
from  England  in  1799  he  took  with  him  a  person  to  teach 
and  superintend  a  linen  factory  in  the  colony.  The  man 
was  drowned  at  sea.  Among  the  convictF?  was  the  Scotch 
enthusiast  Meahnaker.  He  ha<l  heen  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  preside  at  some  of  the  ineetings  of  the  Edinburgh 
Convention.  Unlike  Margarot,  he  was  industrious,  and 
lung  made  him  superintendent  of  the  linen  factory.  But 
it  was  not  likely  tliat  he  would  escape  from  the  malign 
influence  of  Margarot,  and  Mealmaker  was  alleged  to  have 
been  drawn  into  plots,  which  caused  him  to  be  shipped  to 
Norfolk  Island,  He  averred  his  innocence,  and  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  know  that  he  was  soon  released.  Margarot  wrote 
(April  1802)  that  **King,  au  poltron  et  fou,  desarma  tous 
les  habitans  (pour  renforcer  ses  ennemis  les  offieiers)/'  but 
added  afterwards  that  King  appeared  **tres  rassure  en 
apparance/'  and  ordered  Margarot  "me  rendre  a  Parra- 
matta,"  To  try  his  patience,  in  July  Margarot  applied  for 
leave  to  land  '20  gallons  of  rum  for  his  own  use.  The 
Governor  took  the  paper  and — **il  le  dck^hira  sans  mot  dire.*' 

Until  1802  it  had  not  been  definitely  fixed  that  King 
should  be  appointed  actual  Governor.  As  Lt.*Governor  he 
had  superseded  Hunter  in  1800,  and  it  was  not  until 
Jan.  1802  that  Lord  Hobart  informed  hin:i  that  he  had 
been  made  Governor. 

There  was  a  pecuhar  Irish  difficulty  in  the  colony.  Irish 
prisoners  had  been  sent  there  without  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  their  sentences.  King  applied  for  it,  and 
Lord  Hobart  sent  him  the  following  reply  from  Lord 
Hardwicke  at  Dublin:  *' Their  sentences  were  mostly  by 
courts-martial  prior  to  the  time  when  the  proceedings  of 
snch  courts  were  sanctioned  by  law,  and  in  other  instances 
the  convictions  were  summary  before  magistrates,  who 
exercised  their  jjowers  under  the  Injunction  Acts,  and 
whose  proceedings  were  hi  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  not  recorded***     Some  sent  by  one  \e^«)^l  *'  ^^x^ 


composed  of  rebels  and  deserters  convicted  by  courts- 
martial  previous  to  the  law  of  1799,  and  who  were  sent 
during  the  rebellion  to  the  military  department  of  New 
Geneva  barracks,  and  eiubarked  by  the  officer  commanding 
there  without  any  trace  of  such  proceedings  having  been 
anywliere  recorded/'  Those  wlio  mont  appreciate  the 
manner  in  which  designing  intriguers  in  1798  and  1848 
deluded  their  Irish  victims  by  forged  tales,  must  admit  the 
hardship  of  the  servitude  of  a  man  who  believed  that 
his  sentence  had  expired,  and  who  yet  was  held  in  chains. 
The  only  local  remedy  w^as  to  enfranchise  the  well-behaved, 
and  this  was  freely  apphed. 

Plots  of  various  kinds  were  rankling  in  1808.  The 
guard  at  Castle  Hill  required  strengthening  in  consequence 
of  "  the  daring  behaviour  of  the  convicts  there."  This 
'  was  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Harris  (acting  as  Jndge- 
^Advocate  at  a  court-martial)  w^as  put  under  arrest  hy  the 
officers  who  sat  with  him ;  and  when,  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  Peace  of  Amiens,  the  New  South  AVales  Corps,  in 
common  with  others,  was  under  orders  to  be  reduced. 
Emboldened  by  reflecting  on  the  small  force  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Governor,  who  was  already  taking  steps  to  form 
settlements  elsewhere,  and  thus  diminish  the  guard  at 
Sydney,  the  disafifected  prosecuted  their  schemes. 

A  French  gentleman.  Chevalier  de  Glambe,  had  settled 
in  New  South  Wales,  where  he  received  a  grant  of  land. 
He  was  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis,  had  been  captain 
of  a  regiment  at  Pomhcherry,  and  had  afterwards  served 
undur  Indian  princes,  before  he  took  np  his  abode  in 
the  colony*  His  countrymen,  mider  command  of  Captain 
Baudin,  had  shared  his  hospitality.  Some  of  the  Ii'ish 
marked  him  for  destruction.  On  15th  Feb.  180B,  while  he 
was  absent,  his  house  was  attacked.'*''*  On  the  17th  the 
energetic  Marsden  informed  the  Governor  of  the  capture  of 


'*  Tim  Chevalier  thus  L6port«d  the  outrage.  *'Tlii3  evening  before  I 
came  from  Parramatta.,  many  men  did  eoratt  at  iny  house  and  did  rob 
all  my  pliitCj  cloth,  linen,  flrearni,a  luid  ammunition,  coutelas,  &c.  &c.;  and 
struc  and  tfireat  with  jjiHtol  on  the  breaat  my  houaekewper.  Some  men  in 
employment  at  Castle  H  ilia' settlement  are  very  much  implicated  in  It,  but 
I  fear  for  it  to  seonre  tliem  ;  so  if  yuii  would  be  so  kind  to  come  yourself 
to-man-ow  niouming,  I  will  not  move  noting,  so  that  you  ahall  see 
sU  by  your  one  eyes,** 
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two  of  the  robbers  after  violeut  resiBtance.  More  were 
apprehended  on  the  19  th.  In  August  1803  further  con- 
spkacies  were  detected,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Chevalier  was  doomed  to  deatli  by  the  Irish  at  their 
intended  outbreak.^* 

The  Governor  endeavoured  to  win  confidence.  Acting 
on  permission  from  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  he  proclaimed 
(19th  April  180^))  that  he  had  conditionallj  emancipated 
the  Eev-  Mr.  Dixon,  in  order  that  he  might  exercise 
clerical  functions  amoof^st  his  co*religionist8, 

Mr.  Dixon  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  abjuration,  and 
declaration  '*  prescribed  by  law/'  and  %vaB  to  be  responsible 
to  the  magistrates  in  discouraging  "seditious  conversations 
that  can  anywise  injure  Uis  Majesty's  Government,  or 
affect  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony."  The  Governor 
notified  that,  in  case  of  deviation  from  his  regulations,  it 
remained  with  him  to  suspend  the  religious  assemblies  and 
punish  offenders,  Mr.  Dixon  received  a  salary,  and  on  the 
1st  March  1804  the  Governor  reported  that  a  salutary 
effect  had  been  produced.  The  **  Regulations  to  be  Observed 
by  the  Eev,  Mr.  Dixon''  and  his  congregations  were  pub- 
lished (with  his  signature  subscribed  before  magistrates). 
**  The  i)riest  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  peaceable  return 
I  of  bis  congregation  to  their  homes  ;**  **  and  to  the  end  that 
strict  decorum  may  he  observed,  a  certain  number  of  the 
police  will  be  stationed  at  and  about  the  places  appointed, 
[  during  the  service/' 

In  Nov.  1803  tidhigs  of  the  renewal  of  war  between 
England  and  France  reached  the  colony,  and  King  (Dec.) 
re-embodied  the  Loyal  Associations,  calling  on  *'  all  free 
men"  to  give  their  names  in,  so  that  he  might  be  able  '*  to 
make  a  selection  of  the  numbers  required."  Volunteers  to  , 
attend  the  batteries  were  separately  enrolled,'^  and  with 
Colonel  Paterson's  consent,  Adjutant  Minchin  of  the  New 
Booth  Wales  Corps  (who  had  served  in  the  artillery),  was 
appointed  to  train  the  new  volunteers. 

Captain  Woodriff  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  year  in 
H.M.S.  CdlcfiUa,  after  leaving  Collins  at  Port  Phillip,  and 

**  He  did  not  suffer  the  death  intruded.     In  rjiiiie  1^04,  at  an  eveuiBg 
party  at  Government  House,  he  dropped  down  and  dietl« 
^  King  to  Lord  Hobart,  1st  March  1804. 
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was  about  to  sail  to  Englaml  from  Sydney  when  the  rising 
so  long  prepared  by  the  Irish  prisoners  bnrst  forth. 

There  waB  no  Rpecial  siispicion,  thongh  the  web  of  con- 
spiracy had  been  widely  spread*  Holt,  a  leader  in  Ireland 
in  1798,  was  looked  np  to  as  the  general  who  w^onld  ensure 
success.  Two  French  prisoners  of  war,  volunteering  in 
England  to  teach  how^  wuie  was  made,  had  arrived  in  Sydney 
in  1800,  They  received  salaries,  go  ar  an  teed  for  three  years; 
but  one  w^as  found  inefficient,  and  preferring  a  passage  to 
England  to  a  grant  of  land,  had  left  in  Dec.  1803,  The 
other,  Francois  Dnrianlt,  was  a  conspirator  in  1804.  Lient. 
Cnmmings,  *'sent  from  the  New  South  Wales  Corps"  in 
1H00»  but  allowed  to  sell  his  commission,  w^as  an  object  of 
hope  with  the  disaflected.  He  had  been  ai'rested  on  sus- 
picion in  1802,  but  was  released,  ^lany  hundreds  were 
pledged,  and  the  co-operation  of  hundreds  more  was  ex- 
pected witli  the  first  flush  of  success. 

Secret  as  were  the  preparations,  the  ordinary  vigilance 
of  the  authorities  detected  them.  On  the  8rd  March 
Captain  iVbbott  sent  a  prelinimary  warnmg  to  Sydney,  to 
the  effect  that  something  was  stirring.  His  informant  was 
a  man  of  *'  tolerably  good  character,^*  and  was  indeed 
employed  by  himself  as  an  overseer.  On  the  4th  the 
magistrate,  Mr,  Arndell,  wrote  from  theHawkesluiry : — **We 
are  under  strange  alarms  here  by  several  mysterious  infor- 
mations about  an  intended  insurrection."  On  the  same 
day,  Sunday,  Captain  Abbott  and  Mr.  Marsden  procured 
more  precise  information,  and  sent  it  to  the  Governor.  A 
man  wlio  declined  to  join  the  conspiracy  had  seen  a  paper, 
fixing  the  4th  March  for  tlie  rising,  and  the  password  '*  St. 
Peter."  One  Cunningham  was  an  active  leader.  King 
received  this  information  at  midnight  on  the  4tli  March, 

Margarot's  French  Journal  says; — *' A  minuit  Ton  tii'a 
des  canons — battit  la  generale — et  King  s'en  fnt  a  Parra- 
matta  avec  un  detaclimont  do  100  soldats  centre  les 
Irlandais  insm'gens'*^but  Margarot  was  slightly  in  error. 
Kuig  started  for  Parramatta  in  hot  iiaste,  leaving  Major 
Johnston  to  follow  at  half-past  one  a.m.  with  two  oflicera, 
two  sergeants  J  and  fifty- two  rank  and  file  of  the  New  South 
Wales  corps.  Emissaries  were  sent  to  collect  the  arms  in 
the  hands  of  the  settlers,  lest  they  should  be  seized  by  the 


I 
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rebels.  By  mid-day  on  the  5th  most  of  the  weapons 
scattered  between  Sydney  and  Parramatta  had  been  taken 
to  Sydney.  At  Parramatta  King  proclaimed  the  districts 
of  Parramatta,  Castle  Hill,  Toongabbe,  Prospect,  Seven 
and  Baultham  Hills,^  Hawkesbury,  and  Nepean,  to  be  in  a 
stale  of  rebellion,  and  established  *' martial  law  throughout 
those  districts*"  All  who  might  not  assist  in  apprehending 
and  giving  up  to  a  magistrate  any  one  improvided  with  a 
pass  were  **  under  pain  of  being  tried  by  martial  law/* 
Every  person  in  rebellious  opposition  not  giving  himself  up 
withiji  twenty-four  hours  **  will  be  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  suffer  the  sentence.""  *'And  if  they  or  any  of  them 
give  up  the  ringleaders  to  justice,  it  may  be  an  effectual 
means  of  procuring  theai  that  amnesty  which  it  is  so  much 
my  wish  to  grant/'  Major  Johnston's  official  report  to  his 
commanding  officer  was  :  — 

** .     *    .    By  hifl  Excy.  Governor  King's  orders  I  proceeded  imniediately 

to  Parramatta,  where  we  arrived  at  the  dawn  of  day,     I  halted  at  the 

barracki)  aboiit  twenty  minutes  to   refresh  my  party  {two   oncers,  two 

Tgeants,  and  fifty-two  rank  and  file),  and  then  marched  to  Government 

ouae  ;  and  agreeable  to  his  Excellency's  orders,  divided  my  detachment, 

giving  Lieut.  Davies  command  of  half,  and  taking  Qiiartennaster  La^cock 

and  the  other  hull  with  on©  trooper  (Handlesai^k)  and  myself.     Having 

the   Governor's    instructions    to    march    m    pursuit   of   the    rebek— the 

Toongabbe   Road — I  proceeded   that   way,   and   directed   Lieut,    Davies 

to  take  the  road  towards  Castle  Hill.     On  my  arrival  at  Toongabbe  I  was 

informed  the  rebels,  in  number  about  400,  were  on  the  summit  of  the  liilL 

I   immediately   detached   a  corporal  with   four  privates  and  about  six 

inhabitants  armed  with  mniikets  to  take  them  in  nauk,  whilst  I  proceeded 

with  the  rest  up  the  hill,  when  I  found  the  rebels  bad  marched  on  for  the 

Bawkeabury,  and  after  a  pursuit  of  about  ten  miles  I  got  a  sight  of  them. 

I  immediately  rodo  forward,  attended  by  the  trooper  and  Mr.  Dixon,  the 

Roman  Catholic  priest,  calling  to  them  to  halt ;  that  I  wished  to  speak  to 

them.     They  desu-ed  that  I  would  come  into  the  middle  of  them,  as  their 

I       oftptaina  were  there,  which  I  refused,  observing  to  them  that  I  was  within 

^^■j^p  shot,  and  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  kill  me,  and  that  their 

^^^Hbns  must  have  very  little  spirit  if  they  would  not  come  forward 

^^l^Tpeak  to  me  ;  upon  which  two  persons  {Cunningham  and  JohnatonV 

advanced  towards    me    as    their   leaders,   to   whom   I   represented    the 

impropriety  of  their  conduct,  and  advised  them  to  surrender,  and  that 

I  w^ould  mention  them  in  aa  favourable  terms  as  possible  to  the  Governor. 

Cunningham  replied  that  they  would  have  death  or  liberty.    Quartermaster 

IiaycooK  with  the  detachment  just  then  appearing  in  sightt  I  cUpped 

**  In  the  printed  proclamations  first  issued  (some  of  which  are  extant) 
"the  Hawkeabury  and  Nepean"  are  added  in  Mii.,  by  the  hand  of 
Governor  King,  There  was  evidently  ao  time  to  waste  in  cjorrecting  the 
press. 
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niy  pistol  to  Jolmstou'a  head,  whilst  the  trooper  did  the  same  to 
Cimningham,  and  drove  them  with  theii'  sworda  in  tlieir  hands  to  the 
Quartermaster  and  the  detachment^  whom  I  ordered  to  advance  and 
charge  the  main  hofiy  of  the  rebek  then  fonned  io  line;  the  detachment 
immediately  commenced  a  well-directed  lire^  which  was  hut  weakly 
returned,  for  the  rebel  line  heing  aoon  broken,  they  ran  in  all  directions. 
We  pursued  them  a  conBiderable  way,  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  many 
of  them  felL  We  have  found  twelve  killed  and  six  wounded,  and  have 
taken  twenty-six  prisoners.  Any  eoeomiura  I  could  pass  on  Quartermaster  ^_ 
Laycock  and  the  detachment  I  had  the  honour  to  command  would  faU^f 
short  of  what  their  merit  entitles  them  to,  and  I  trust  their  steady ^| 
perseverance  (after  a  fatiguing  march  of  upwards  of  45  miles)  to 
restore  order  and  tranquillity  will  make  their  services  acceptable.  Mr. 
Provost-marahal  8niith,  the  inhabitants  and  constablea  who  volimtarily 
accompanied  the  detachment,  are  equally  entitled  to  my  thanks;  nor  can 
I  be  neglectful  of  the  very  soldier-Uke  conduct  of  the  trooper  who  accom* 
panied  me."*^ 

Muskets,  bayonets  on  poles,  reaping-hooks,  a  pistol,  and  a 
pitchfork,  were  taken.  The  inhabitants  who  accompanied 
Major  Johnston  were  as  various  as  the  captured  weapons. 
A  sheriffs  officer,  and  a  tailor,  and  many  overseers,  compose 
the  list,  with  six  settlers.  To  King,  Johnston  reported  his 
success  in  discomfitiug  the  rebels  (whom  he  numbered  as 
two  hundred  and  fifty)  on  the  field  of  action,  and  stated 
that  his  men  '*  are  excessively  fatigued  from  the  long  march 
they  have  had;  and  as  I  understand  another  party  of  run- 
aways is  expected  from  Castle  Hill,  I  should  think  a  rein- 
forcement necessary  to  meet  us  to-morrow  morning,  as  the 
present  detachment  will  feel  the  fatigue  more  to-morrow 
than  they  even  do  at  present," 

King  received  this  despatch  at  five  p.m.  on  the  5th.  On 
the  6th  Major  Johnston  announced  his  intention  to  return 
to  Parramatta  on  the  7th  if  all  should  be  quiet, 

•'leaving  eleven  of  the  party  who  are  nnable  to  march,  I  have  tbi« 
moment  returned  after  marching  above  3  miles  with  the  detachment, 
tn  fall  in  {as  I  waa  informed)  with  eixty  of  the  rebels,  but  upon  coming 
to  the  ground  I  found  it  was  a  fal&e  alarm*  Upon  my  return  to  head- 
quarters I  found  five  more  desperate  fellows  brought  in,  each  having 
loaded  muakets,  with  a  quantity  of  ammunition ;  and  I  b«g  to  assure  your 


"  In  a  private  letter  of  12th  April,  Johnston  mention<^d  that  he  himBolf 
had  marched  28  miles  before  mounting  hia  horse  :  that  no  one  had 
anything  **  to  drink  but  water  (of  which  I  believe  about  aix  gallons  waa 
my  share)  ...  it  will  show  that  our  poor  fellows  do  not  want  spirit, 
aad  I  only  wish  we  could  have  an  opportuoity  of  their  showing  it  on  the 
Spaniah  Main." 
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Excellency  that  I  never  saw  mort!  zeal  and  activity  thau  what  has  been 
_  displayed  by  the  oliiLiers  and  men  of  this  detachment  for  destroying  and 
laecuring  the  runaways,  .  .  .  Cunningham,  one  of  the  rebel  chiefs, 
fivho  was  supposed  to  l>e  dead  on  the  field,  was  brought  in  here  alive,  and 

I  immediately  (with  the  opinion  of  the  officers)  ordered  bim  to  be  hung 

up  '**• 

Thus  was  a  foumklable  msurrection  stamped  out  by  the 
promptitude  of  tlie  Governor,  and  the  energy  of  Johnston 
and  his  men,  who  marched  in  about  nine  hours  a  journey 
which  he  computed  at  forty^five  miles.     On  the  morning  of 
the  5th  March  Johnston  had  left  Sydney.      On  the  8th  a 
Icourt-martial  was  held  at  Parraniatta*     Captain  Edward 
"Abbott  the  president,  Captain  Kemp,  Lieutenants  Davies, 
Brabyn,  Menzies,  MeCallam,  and  Quartermaster  Laycock 
formed  the  court,     Richard  Atkins  was  the  Deputy  Judge- 
Advocate,    Ten  men  were  arraigned,  most  of  whom  pleaded 
jthat  they  *'  were  forced  to  join  the  rebels."     All  were  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.     King  approved  the  proceed- 
ings and  sentence,  and  dissolved  the  court,  and  three  of  the 
prisoners  were  hung  on  the  day  of  then*  trial  at  Parramatta, 
One  of  them  was  a  freed  man  who  declared  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  jom  the  rebels.     Three  were  hung  at  Castle 
Hill,  and  on  the  10th  two  were  hung  at  Sydney.   Two  were 
pardoned  by  King.     Other  culprits  were  sentenced  to  the 
ish,    some   **  at  the   discretion   of  the   magistrates,  and 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  surgeons,  of  the  number  of 
jjashes  they  can  bear  without  endangering  then-  lives/' 
I    An  Order  of  the  5  th  March  appointed  a  captain  of  the 
Parramatta Loyal  Association,  and  added: — **  Every  person 
seen  out  of  their  houses  or  habitations  after  sunset  will  be 
apprehended  as  rebels,  and  punished  accordingly ;  and  let 

*  Tarioua  erroneoufi  accounts  of  tliia  outbreak^  of  the  number  of  troops^ 
^f  the  death  of  Cunningham,  &c, ,  having  obtained  credence  and  been 
Quoted  without  hesitation,  it  m  right  to  quote  deb'patclies  of  Major 
^  Johnston,  as  authorities  whioh  arc  unqLieetiouable  and  decisive .  In  the 
'official  list  furnished  by  King,  Cunningham  is  included  as  ** executed  at 
Hawkesbury."  He  waa  hung  on  the  ataircaae  of  the  public  store  there, 
**  which  he  lx>asted  in  bia  march  that  he  would  pluiider."^5f/ff  jwif  Gazette, 
Vlth  March  1S04. 

Cunningham  had  been  overseer  of  stonemasons  at  Castle  Hill.  Another 
man,  executed  at  Parramatta,  had  been  overseer  of  carpentera.  One  poor 
wretch  was  the  only  survivor  of  a  party  of  Irish  who  endeavoured  to  walk 
to  China.  The  Sydiiey  Gazette  on  the  11th  March  dilated  on  the  extreme 
lenity  shown  by  the  Government  to  **the  majority  of  the  deluded 
offenders.^' 
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whatever  tumulfc  or  other  circumstance  happen,  any  person 
seen  out  after  sunset  will  be  fired  at  by  the  patrolling 
military  and  constables," 

H.M.S.  Cftlctdta,  after  leaving  Colonel  Collins  at  Port 
Phillip,  had  arrived  in  Sydney  under  Captain  Woodriff. 
His  aid  was  given  in  accord  with  dispositions  made  by  King 
at  midnight  on  the  4th  March.  Colonel  Paterson  wi*ote  at 
tW'O  p.m.  on  the  5th  to  King  :■ — 

**We  are  nil  very  anxious  respecting  the  result  of  your  Excellency^a  i 
journey  to  Parramatta.  I  had  hardly  returned  to  the  Parade  when  I  i 
fonnd  Captain  Woodriff  with  al>out  150  man  (aeamen  and  marines).  »  .  . 
Both  Captain  W.  and  myself  thought  it  prudent  to  keep  them,  as  well  as 
the  corpa,  under  arms  until  daylight  this  mornings  and  shovdd  I  not  hear 
from  your  Excellency  before  dark  I  shall  request  Captain  T^'oodriff  to  keep 
his  men  in  readiness  in  case  of  alarm,  and  the  whole  of  the  corps  will  m 
ready  to  fall  in  at  a  moment's  notice.  '*  i 

(The  Colonel  had  cahed  at  the  Governor's  house  and 
reported  that  Mrs.  King  and  her  daughter  were  well.  He 
sent  Mrs.  Paterson' s  compliments  to  the  Governor.) 

On  the  7th  March  King  issued  a  notice  calling  in  **  the 
insurgents  still  wandering  about,"  and  threatening  condign 
punishment  to  those  who  might  not,  before  the  evening  of 
the  9th,  "  give  themselves  up  to  the  settlements  and  masters 
they  respectively  belong  to/'  On  the  9th  a  General  Order 
conveyed  the  Governor's  thanks  to  all  loyal  subjects  of  His 
Majesty  for  what  had  been  done*  j 

To   Colonel   Paterson,   to   the    Sydney   Association,    to" 
Captain  Abbott  and  liis  detachment,  to  the  Association  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Parramatta,  to  Captain  Woodriff  and  J 
his  officers,  ship's  compan3%  and  mariues,  and  to  Major' 
Johnston,  King,  "with  heartfelt  pleasure,''  requested  that 
Colonel    Paterson    would    communicate    his    sentiments, 
Johnston   and   his   detachment  were   thanked    for   their 
despatch 

•*  in  marcliing  to  Parramatta,  and  immediately  after  pressing  their  eager 
aervicea  to  march  in  pursuit  of  the  iusurgentB,  their  active  perseverance  J 
and  zeal,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  they  had  nndergone,  in  running  I 
after  a  bod}'  of  200  ariued  reliele  upsvards  of  seven  milc-a  from  the  place  ' 
where  certain  information  was  received  of  them  j  the  gallantry  of  Major 
Johnston's  conduct  with  only  one  trooper,  in  detaining  that  hody  tiU  his 
small    force   of    twenty-five  aohliera   with   Quartermaster   Laycock   and 
aeyeral   of    the    volnnteer    inhabitants   of    Parramatta    conld    overtake 
him,  secnring  the  two   principal    riugleadera,  antl   the   consecpient   routy 
of  the  rebel  body  after  the  opposition  it  made  to  the  King's  forces,*'  kc. 


The  gi*im  aspect  of  the  time  was  brought  home  to  men*8 
minds  by  the  conclusiou  of  the  Order.  The  New  South 
Wales  Corps  was  to  attend  imder  arms,  **  at  the  execution 
of  the  felons  imder  sentence  of  death/'  at  ten  o'clock  on 
the  10th  March.  General  relief  must  have  been  felt  when, 
on  the  10th,  martial  law  was  revoked,  and  civil  law  was 
restored.  Loyal  addresses  at  once  flowed  in  npon  the 
Governor.  Offers  to  take  up  arms  had  been  promptly  made 
by  twenty-eight  persons,  most  of  whom  '*  could  take  a 
confidential  servant  with  them/'^^ 

The  rebellion  was  crushed  by  the  first  success  of  the 
^1   troops*     In  various  places  runaways  surrendered  or  were 
Bcaptured.     Information  was  invited  publicly  in  the  Gazette 
Hto  corroborate  the  dying  coiifessiojis  of  two  of  the  criminals 
■  executed.     The  tln-eads  of  the  conspkacy  were  followed  up. 
Ill  consequence  of  precise  statements  implicating  him,  the 
papers  of  Joseph  Holt,  who  was  the  terror  of  tlie  coimty  of 
Wicklow  m  1798,  were  seized  on  the  18th  March,     It  is 
unnecessary  to   dwell   at   length   on    these   proceedings.^ 
The  magistrates  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  convict  Holt  before  a  Criminal  Court,  but 
that  his  general  conduct,  with  its  influence  on  the  Irish,  as 
shown  by  the  dying  confessions  of  persons  executed,  made 
n,  it  advisable  to  remove  him  to  a  distance.     He  was  sent  to 
■hUorfolk  Island,    and    thence    to   Hobart   Town,   but   was 
"allowed    to    rejoin    his    family    within    two    years.      He 
eventually  became  a  successful  farmer.     In  1812  he  sold 

^  The  foUowLng  petition  was  sent  to  the  (lovtiriior  from  **the  ironed 
prisoners  in  the  gaol  giing  at  Parraniatta. "     **  Your  pclitionere,  enibold- 

tened  by  your  nnprecodented  clemency  tincl  eminently  diatinguiahed 
phi !a.n trophy,  which  we,  the  deluded  people  diatiiigitished*  by  the  name  of 
Croppies,  have  liappily  distinguished  at  a  time  that  our  contluct  was  such 
aa  to  render  our  lives  forfeited  both  to  law  and  justice,  wherefore  we 
thank  Heaven  that  yonr  Excellency'8  clemency  prependorated  onr  evil 
infaticated  offences  of  wld ch  we  seriously  repent  ,  ,  .  humanely 
vouchsafe  to  extricate  yonr  petitioners  out  of  irnna  wether  we  who  may 
tbe  deemed  objecta  of  your  huma^ity^^  compliance  to  out'  humble 
grayer,  do  solemnly  promise  before  Qotl  and  unto  your  Excellency  that 
'our'fntiirc  conduct  shall  be  upright  with  loyalty  and  propriety," 

**  They  are  told  at  lengtii  in"**  Curiosities  of  Colonisation,"  a  copy  of 
which  (Lo)idon,  1874)  in  in  the  liritisb  Museum.  A  letter  from  Holt's 
wife  to  Governor  King,  therein  contained,  in  well  worth  perusal.  fcjhe 
prayed  in  moving  terms  for  his  release,  and  King  thus  indorsed  her  appli- 
cation :— '*  Mrs,  Holt,  respecting  her  husband.  A  requeat  that  public 
safety  prevents  being  granted/' 


JOSEPH  HOLT.     HIS  MEMOIRS. 


property  to  the  araoimt  of  4*2000  and  retiinied  to  Ireland, 
but  was  dissatistied  with  the  treatraent  he  eneoiintered 
there,  and  was  said  to  have  bitterly  repented  having  left 
New^  South  Wales.  He  left  Memoirs,  which  were  edited 
and  published  in  London  in  1838  by  Mr,  T.  C,  Croker, 
They  are  curious,  but  not  trustworthy,  and  have  miBled^ 
several  writer s.^^  H 

When  Holt's  papers  were  ordered  to  be  seized  he  concealed 
or  destroyed  many  of  them,  and  Bonie  were  torn  into  shreds 
when  found.  The}^  contained  proof  that  Margarot  was  in 
constant,  communication  with  one  Brady,  and  the  magis- 
trate (who  ordered  the  search  at  daylight)  reported  that 
''Holt  appeared  to  be  aware  that  Brady's  letters  were 
particularly  sought  after,"  A  careful  perusal  of  the  whole 
case  leads  to  the  inference  that  though  Holt's  vanity  made 
him  proud  of  the  importance  ascribed  to  his  name,  heH 
may  have  been  guiltless  as  to  the  insurrection •  H 

At  this  time  there  was  no  interference  with  Margarot,  " 
who,  like  his  fellow-martyrs,  lived  at  his  ease.    Later  in  the 
year,  however,  King  received  a  confession  from  one  Maum, 
an  Irish  prisoner  then  in  durance  at  the  Hunter  river.    He 
said  that  the  French  olhcers  of  the  Nattiralisfe  had  sounded 
him,  that  he  had  sup]  lied  them  in  Latin  with  all  informa- 
tion about  the  settlements,  that  tbey  contemplated  in  case 
of  a  rupture  the  capliue  of  Sydney  by  Napoleon's  order,^! 
the  enlistment  of  all  the  prisoners  in  tlie  French  service,^l 
and  the  giving  of  raidi  to  such  men  as  Maum  himself. 
They  **said  there  must  be  some  knowing  ones  here,  and 
particularly  mentioned  Governor  King,  who  prevented*'-^  the 

*'  Two  iiaiuvlly  accurate  writers  have  been  deceived  by  Holt 'a  acconnt 
of  the  Irish  rising  iti  IH()4.     He  stated  i  Imt  Laycoek  (oofc  the  trooper)  rode  ^_ 
up  with  Major  Johnatoti  to  the   reliel  leaflers,   that   Laycock  with  ona^f 
blow  kdled  Cunningham  on   the  spot,  and  that  Cuiininglmm'a  dead  body^^ 
was  brought   iu   afterwards  aud   Jutug  up   aa  an  example.     The  official 
report  in  the  text  shows*  how  widely  Holt  a  atatenieut  wantlera  from  the 
truth.     He  &aid  he  had  his  report  from  one  of  the  insurgents.  J 

*'  The  treatment  of  Sir  H.  B.  Hayee  was  the  eanse  of  this  statenieiit» 
vide  a  General  Order  of  the  (lovernors  (17th  May  1S03)  in  these  words  :— -J 
"Henry  Brown  Huyes,  a  convict,  having  some  time  p^tst  apfjlied  to  Hui  ] 
Excellency  tlie  <  Governor  for  permission   to  liold  a  Freemaaona'  Lod^e, 
preside    thereat,    and    initiate     new    meinbera,    which     permission    His 
Excellency  Judged   proi>er  to   forbid  officially     .     ,     ,     notwithstanding 
which  it  appears  from  the  magiatratea'  proceedings  of  yesterday  that  he, 
Henry  Brown  Haycsi   in   contempt  of  that   injunction,  was  found  with 
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Freemasons'  meeting  on  board  one  of  the  French  shipB." 
They  hatl  lists  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps,  whom  they  thought  too  few  for  defence. 
Manm  added  that  he  was  confident  that  Margarot,  bemg 
remarkably  intimate  with  Holt,  knew  the  entire  plan  of 
the  rising  ou  the  4th  March.  Immediately  King  seized 
Margarot' 8  papers.  They  were  found  to  be  full  of  lies  and 
Blander  against  his  old  comrades  and  against  the  govern- 
ment. The  most  significant  danger  was  implied  in  the 
allegation  that  while  the  French  officers  in  1802  were 
receiving  aid  and  comfort  in  Sydney  they  were  tampering 
with  the  allegiance  of  the  colony;  and  King's  feelings  were 
soon  to  be  embittered  by  the  reflection  that  Flinders  was 
lingering  in  confinement  at  the  Mauritius,  whither  King  had 
entreated  him  not  to  go,  Margarot  was  called  upon  to  sub- 
stantiate charges  made  in  hie  papers  against  Commissary 


several   others    assembled    as   Freemasons 


His  ExceUency   has 


judged  it  expedient  to  order  the  said  Henry  Brown  Hayes  to  hard  labour 
at  the  new  settlement  to  be  formed  at  \an  Diemen's  Land,  and  it  is 
clearly  to  be  understood  by  all  and  every  of  His  Majesty's  subjects 
resident  or  stationed  in  this  colony  that  any  siniilar  meetings,  without  tlie 
express  approbation  of  the  Governor,  will  be  punished  to  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  laWj  and  as  the  local  circumstances  of  this  colony  and  its 
innabitants  may  require," 

King  had  good  grounds  for  suspicion  as  to  seeret  meetings.  When 
permission  was  asked  he  had  forbidden  Hayes  to  hold  a  Freemasons*  Lodge. 
Surreptitiously,  to  evade  the  refusal.  Colonel  Paterson  w^as  aaked  to  permit 
a  meetiag  of  a  few  friends  at  the  iioiise  of  a  sergeant  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps.  The  boatB\^ain  on  board  H.M.S.  Ghitton  was  one  of  the 
persons  thua  assembled,  but  he  managed  to  escape  to  his  ship.  His  name 
was  Driscol.  King  sebied  the  othL^rs,  but  only  punished  Hayes.  Kxiled 
United  Irishmen  caballing  with  Margarot  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  and  holding  secret  meetings  on  board  French  men-of-war,  could 
not  expect  to  escape  the  watchfulness  complained  of  by  the  French. 

On  the  I4th  July  ISOo  it  is  uotified  that  Henry  Brown  Hayes  has 
escaped  from  jnatiee,  and  all  persons  are  required  to  apprehend  him ; 
**  and  any  peiBon  secreting  liim  will  be  prosecuted  and  puiiitthcd  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  In  1812  Hayes  sailed  for  Ireland  in  the  sliip  in 
which  Joseph  Holt  sailed.  After  being  wrecked  at  the  Falkland  lalandb^ 
they  both  reached  their  native  land.  Holt's  '*  Memoirs'*  show  that  he  was 
not  on  good  terms  with  Hayes.  Bligh  meant  Lo  give  Hayea  a  free  pardon » 
aud  Macquarie  carried  Bligh's  intention  into  effect. 

Hayes  was  not  interfered  with  by  the  law  unless  suspected  of  seditious 
practices.  Between  1803,  when  his  attendance  at  forbidden  mee tings  was 
checked^  and  1805,  when  he  was  proclaimed  a  runaway,  he  notified  in  the 
Sydn*^}j  Oaiette  that  a  reward  of  ten  pounds  would  be  given  to  anyone  pro- 
secuting  to  conviction  any  offender  cutting  "  ornamental  trees  of  honey- 
suckle and  she-oak'*  on  his  property  at  Vauclase. 


Palmer,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  was  sent  to  Van 
I>iemen*s  Land,  where  Sir  H.  B.  Hajes  was  his  companion. 
At  Hobarfc,  Margaret  attempted  to  deceive  Governor 
CoUinB,  '*  I  am  Governor  King's  prosecutor,  and  that  he 
knows  well :  he  sends  me  about  in  this  manner  that  I  may 
he  drowned  or  lose  my  life,  but  I  am  a  bit  of  good  stufiF.'* 
ColHns  treated  Margarot  with  contempt,  and  sent  the  parti- 
culars to  King.  Some  imputations  against  King  were 
referred  by  him  to  the  Judge- Advocate  and  the  magistrates, 
who  deemed  it 

*' derogatory  to  t\w  high  office  yoor  Excellency  holds  to  enter  into  any 
juatifioatioii  whatever  on  allegations  coming  from  a  man  of  Maurice 
Margarot'a  infamous  conduct  and  principles :  at  the  same  time  we 
think  he  has  forfeited  every  pretension  to  the  »inalle8t  indulgence. 
We  h&g  leave  to  refer  your  Excellency  to  our  opiniona  formeily  given 
on  Maurice  Margaret's  conduct,  Maurice  Margarot's  behaviour  of  this 
day  when  before  the  Bench  being  so  highly  insolent  and  contemptuouB, 
tliey  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  his  Excellency  that  he  should  be  put  to 
hard  labour/' 

The  last  recommendation  was  not  enforced.  lung  wrote 
to  Colhns  that,  as  Margarot* s  '*  body  cannot  bear  the  punish* 
ment  he  has  so  often  merited,"  he  had  sent  him  to  New- 
castle **  to  ruminate  on  his  infamous  conduct."  King's  letter 
(3rd  Feb*  1806)  to  the  commandant  at  Newcaslle  enjoined 
him  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  and  prevent  Margarot  from 
having  any  eorresi>ondence  with  the  soldiers,  **  Should 
he  continue  peaceable,  you  will  of  course  let  him  remain 
6o;"  if  his  conduct  should  deserve  punishment  ** you  will 
cause  it  to  be  inflicted  as  far  as  twenty-five  lashes,  and  work 
him  at  public  labour  the  same  as  the  other  convicts/' 

Margarot  eventually  became  free  by  servitude;  retm*ned 

to  England;    was  fprohf  pudorj  summoned  as  a  witness 

before  a  committee  of  the   House  of  Commons;    falsely 

imputed  his  '"persecution"  in  the  colony  to  his  refusal  to 

Ffiign  a  combination  bond  about  buying  and  selling;  was  a 

pbegging-Ietter  writer  hi  1813;^''  and,  according  to  the  23rd 

""^From  Hamilton  Rowan  he  asked  *' the  temporary  asaiatance  of  £400. 
As  a  chrysalis  warmed  by  the  heat  of  a  y;emal  sun  receives  therefrom  anima- 
tion,  BO  that  aasisianee  will  atford  nuw  Ufej  and  without  producing  a  butter- 
fly, will  nevertheless  give  me  wings/'  Though  Rowan  had  long  abandoned 
the  violent  opinions  (which  he  had  shared  with  mombera  of  the  British 
Convention  whom  he  had  seen  iu  Edinburgh  in  1793)  he  sent  Margarot 
£J0O,  Margarot  replied:  '*That  sum  will  enable  me,  if  not  to  soar,  at  least 
to  make  my  way  in  a  more  humble  manner,  sftintwhat  like  an  ostrich." 
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vol.  of  **  State  Trials,"  **this  worthless  man  died  in  1815 
while  a  subscription  was  raising  for  his  relief."  Those  who 
have  cited  his  evidence  may  charitably  be  presumed  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  his  character. 

The  French  %ngneron,  Francois  Duriaiilt,  was  sent  away 
in  H.M.S.  Calcutta.  King  kept  his  counsel  so  well  that  the 
editor  of  the  Sifdney  Gazette  (though  it  was  subject  to 
government  control)  was  allowed  to  say  that  *'Diiriault,  or 
Girault,"  against  whom  the  Government  had  obtained 
I  **  presumptive  evidence,''  had  escaped  in  the  Calcutta, 
But  on  the  8th  March  King  had  applied  to  Captain  Woodriff 
to  give  Duriault  a  passage  on  the  ground  that  his  conduct 
rendered  it  '*  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  leave  the 
colony,"  and  on  the  l'2th,  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Hobart, 
which  Captain  Woodriff  carried,  the  same  fact  was  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Duriault  had  certain  relations 
with  Holt.  The  latter  averred  that  they  were  innocent,  but 
the  magistrates  thought  otherwise.  To  facilitate  his  com- 
munication with  the  Irish  at  the  different  gangs  Duriault 
had  acted  as  pedlar  for  some  time  before  the  insurrection. 

On  the  12th  the  Governor  reported  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  He  trusted  that  the  temporary  suspension  of 
the  civil  law  and  the  substitution  of  martial  law  would  be 
approved.     He  was  convinced  that  it  had  been  the 

*'sole  means  of  putting  ao  decisive  a  etop  to  Buch  a  sudden  and  daring 
iittempt.  I  deeply  lament  the  necessity  enforced  on  me  by  the  existing 
<jirGimiBtanceB  of  directing  the  execution  of  those  who  were  selected  from 
upwardfj  of  two  hundred  taken  with  arma  in  their  hand  a*  .....  Thia 
painful  duty  will,  I  truat,  be  considered  an  example  of  the  ntinost  necessity, 
nor  do  I  doubt  of  its  liaving  the  moat  lasting  gotxi  etfects/^ 

Two  parties  of  rebels,  of  fifty  men  each,  had  lost  their 
way,  and  could  not  find  the  rebel  force.  Had  they  found 
it  King  thought  all  the  Irish  of  the  Hawkesbury  would  have 
risen  and  caused  miicli  trouble,  but  he  had  '*  no  dotibt  of 
its  terminating  as  it  has  done/*  Johnston's  activity  and 
the  general  exertions  had  probably  convinced  the  '*  deluded 
people  of  the  absurdity  of  their  having  recourse  to  similar 
desperate  expedient^,"  At  the  same  time,  if  great  promi>- 
titude  had  not  been  used  the  rebels  would  probably  have 
been  strengthened  by  all  the  Irish  in  the  colony,  amounting 
to  two  thousand,  or  half  the  male  population*  However, 
nothing  but  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  enemy  would  ^tvt 
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op  fra^b  attempis,  bo  long  pursoed  in  Ii^land,  and  wldch 

Aim  now  failed  la  the  cok»iy.    He  was  about  to  form  a 

ipmi  at  the  Hunter  river,  and  aend  some  of  the  most  daring 

N  her;    others  be  would   ke^p  in    separate 

i.  '  mth  no  other  intermission  than  the  time 

allowed    for   their  meals  and  the  Sabbath.'*       The   five 

irt}(jy(^rH  bad  been  of  infinite  use,  and  were  highly  praised 

by  /ohngton.     King  asked  permission  to  raise  their  number 

to  thirty.     He  would  increase  it  to  ten  in  the  meantime, 

appointing  **  Engligh  convicts  of  whose  fideUty  there  can  be 

no  doubt,'*  and  ensuring  its  continuance  by  giving  them 

conditional  pardons. 

The  presence  of  H.ILS-  CoUutta  had  be^jn  opportune.  It 
enabled  King  to  obtain  from  Captain  Woodriff  the  services 
of  Lieut,  Menzies  (Royal  Marines)  in  establishing  a  post  at 
the  Hunter,  whitlier  thirty-four  of  the  most  imruly  Irish 
were  sent  in  Murch  1804,  divided  Lq  three  small  vessels  to- 
I  guard  figainnt  surprise  on  the  voyage,  Newcastle  was 
'  fixed  u]>on  as  the  jiame  of  the  new  settlement  by  King,  and 
thtj  containing  county  was  called  Northumberland, 

Again    the  Governor   urged    that   two   artillery  officers 
and  Llirne  non-commissioned  officers  should  be  sent  to  the 
j  colony.      He    eould    find    well-behaved   conricts   to    work 
nntkvr  Lbeni,     Then,  with  tlie  active,  loyal,  and   zealous 
|J»(rnv  HfiuUi  Waltis  Corps,  the  Associations,  and   the  free 
Rottlers,  it  miglit  bo  trusted  that  a  foreign  enemy  could  be 
repelliHl  and  interiuil  disorder  prevented.     Soon  afterwards 
the  (lovornor  wrote  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  stop  the 
Halaiy  of  the  **Koniisli  priest  I>ixon  for  very  improper  con- 
dnct»  and  to  jirevont  the  seditious  meetings  which  took 
place  ill  t'onsiu] Ounce  of  the  indulgence  and  protection  he 
roceived/*     Tho  desperate  characters  at  Newcastle  were  not 
«!ow  tu  concoct  a  phm  to  assassinate  Lieut.  Menzies  and 
the  guard,  ImU  Munzies  discovered  it,  and  the  ringleaders 
recoiviHl    *' severe   corporal   punishment."      "Two  of  the 
Wornt"  wore  sent  back  by  King's  order  to  Sydney,  "  double- 
Irontnl  iiUtX  handcuffeil,"  in  June  1804,     The  Armed  Asso- 
I  riatioii  at  Syilney  was  increased  to  fifty ;  that  at  Pan*a- 
liiiatta   to  forty  men,    "A  oitadel"  in  Sydney  was  com- 
menced without  delay. 
A  dmm'ii^x  from  the  Calctt^^a  being  found  "  to  have  been 
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active  in  the  insurrection,**  was  apprehended  and  pat  on 
board  a  private  ship,  the  master  being  directed  **  to  put 
him  on  board  the  first  of  His  Majesty's  ships  he  may  fall 
in  with,  as  a  deserter  to  be  disposed  of  as  their  Lordships 
may  see  fit,"  A  year  after  the  insurrection  King  reported 
that  all  proper  means  had  been  taken  to  discover  any 
attempt  at  sedition,  and  that  all  was  quiet.  There  were 
some  "  perturbators"  in  the  colony,  as  elsewhere,  but  be 
moved  them  occasionally  from  one  place  to  anotbfir, 
**  There  is  no  present  cause  for  apprehension,  and  indeed 
the  trial  I  have  had  of  the  military  and  well-affected, 
places  me  at  perfect  ease  on  that  point,  and  when  the 
citadel  is  finished  there  will  be  little  or  no  cause  to  harbour 
suspicion  of  those  within,  or  to  be  alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  external  foes.'*  In  1805,  in  a  ship  which  carried  more 
Irish  convicts,  five  persons  were  allowed  to  go  on  their  own 
promise— banishing  themselves  to  New  Sooth  Wales  in 
order  to  avoid  triaL  A  letter  about  them  was  sent  to  the 
Governor,  who  regi*etted  tliat  they  **  had  been  sent  without 
convictions*'  to  a  community  aboimding  in  rebels  requiring 
leaders  of  ability. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  Irish  msurrec- 
tion  in  1804,  inasmuch  as  they  have  hitherto  been  unre- 
corded or  under-rated.  Tlieir  importance  was  increased 
by  rumours  of  the  designs  of  the  Frencii,  who,  under  the 
guidance  of  Napoleon,  were  supposed  to  covet  territory  in 
Australia.  After  Gook*s  voyage  in  1770  the  Frenchman 
Marion  du  Fresne  with  two  sliips  proceeded  to  Tasmania, 
but  his  principal  achievement  seems  to  have  been  firing 
upon  the  savages.  Folluwiug  the  same  tactics  in  New 
Zealand  he  was  killed  there.  La  Perouse's  stay  at  Botany 
Bay  in  1788  was  his  last  reported  act,**  and  in  1792  tht* 
French  Admiral  I>*Entrecasteaux  with  two  ships  was  search- 
ing for  him.  D'Entrecasteaux  si)eut  miu^h  time  on  the 
coast  of  Tasmania,  and  named  several  places.  In  1800  the 
French  Republic  fitted  out  two  ships,  the  Gcoffraphe  and  the 
NaturaUste^  obtaining  passports  {from  the  English  Govern- 

'•*  About  forty  years  afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  hia  ahips,  the 
Boitisole  and  the  Astrolabe ^  were  wrecked  at  the  ialand  of  Manicolo,  and 
all  the  navigators  periahed  in  the  wretjk  or  were  aftenvardft  kAiltd. 
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ment)  recommending  Captain  Baudin  to  the  favourable 
hospitalities  of  Britieh  establishments.  As  early  as  in  1810 
an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  pointed  out  that  science 
was  merely  a  pretest,  and  that  the  real  motive  was  to  spy 
the  state  of  English  possessions,  obtain  ** foothold  for  the 
French,  and  rear  the  standard  of  Bonaparte,  then  First 
Consul,  on  the  first  convenient  spot."  Governor  King's 
suspicions  were  aroused.  It  was  the  bm'den  of  several  of 
his  despatches  that  foreigners  should  be  debarred  from 
settling  in  Australia*  He  excluded  them  from  fishing 
within  the  ten'itories  and  straits  included  in  his  government, 
and  the  historian  of  the  French  expedition  under  Baudin 
complained  bitterly  of  the  exclusion  as  grasping  and  unjust 
to  the  Americans  and  others.  At  the  same  time  he  stated 
that  the  hospitality  extended  to  the  French  discoverer  was 
bounded  only  by  the  means  of  the  Governor  and  of  the 
colony. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  special  difficulty  created  by 
the  French,  it  is  well  to  turn  to  the  discoveries  made  during 
King's  terra  of  office. 

At  the  beginning  of  1800  the  English  Government  sent 
out  for  service  in  the  colony  the  brig  Ladif  Ndsiuij  under 
command  of  Lieut.  Grant,  She  was  of  sixty  tons  burden, 
and  was  originally  built  for  the  Transport  Department ;  but, 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland's  direction,  was  sent  out  to  explore 
and  survey  the  coast  of  New  Holland  under  the  Governor*s 
orders.  After  Grant  had  sailed,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  find- 
ing that  Basses  Strait  had  been  discovered,  sent  instructions 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ordering  Grant  to  sail  through 
the  straits.  Grant  sighted  Australia  on  the  Brd  Dec.  1800, 
named  Cape  Northumberland,  Mount  Gambler,  Cape 
Bridgewater,  Cape  Nelson,  Portland  Bay,  Cape  Albany 
Otway  (after  Captain  Otway,  E.N,,  Commissioner  of  the 
Transport  Board),  and  passing  at  night  from  Cape  Otway  to 
Cape  Liptrap,  missed  the  opportunity  of  exploring  Port 
Phillip,  though  he  described  the  coast  as  trending  north- 
ward from  Cape  Otway,  and  called  the  indentation  Governor 
King*s  Bay,  He  anchored  at  Sydney  16th  Dec.  1800. 
King  at  once  re-appointed  Grant  as  commander,  and 
ordered  him  to  survey  Western  Port,  and  examine  the  wide 
bay  or  indentation  between  Capes  Otway  and  Schanck, 


Grant's  incapacity  as  a  marine  surveyor  appears  to  have 
been  noticed  by  King  thus  early,  for  he  sent  Ensign  ^ 
Barrallier  to  help  him.  He  also  gave  him  minute  instruc- 
tions. As  to  the  wide  space  between  Cape  Schauck  and 
Cape  Otway,  where  Grant  had  not  seen  the  coast,  he  was  to 
explore  it  carefully  on  all  sides.  In  case  it  should  **  turn 
out  to  be  the  entrance  of  a  large  river  or  deep  gulf,  or  you 
should  in  the  further  prosecution  of  these  instructions  dis- 
cover any  considerable  river  or  deep  gulf,  you  are  to 
navigate  up  the  same  as  far  as  the  brig  or  sloop  can  proceed 
with  safety,*'  A  small  sloop,  the  Bet^  was  sent  with  the  Ladjf 
Nelson,  Two  other  vessels,  the  Harbingcf^^  and  Margaret ^ 
had  passed  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  through  Bass's 
Straits  soon  after  Grant,  and  he  was  to  examine  the  land 
sighted  by  them,  and  then  to  sail  to  King  George's  Sound; 
and,  returning  thence,  to  examine  the  whole  coast  fi*om 
that  place  to  Wilson's  Promontory,  going  to  the  bead  of 
every  bay  as  far  as  possible. 

Grant  performed  httle  service.  At  Western  Port,  Bar- 
rallier made  a  more  complete  survey  than  had  been  made 
before;  but  Grant  failed  to  explore  what  he  had  called 
Governor  Khig's  Bay,  and  after  two  months*  absence  the 
Ladif  Xelson  returned  to  Sydney  in  May  1801. 

Until  Flinders  arrived,  Barrallier  was,  as  much  as  possible, 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  surveying  in  the  Ladif 
Nelson*  She  could  not  be  used  in  a  survey  in  winter  on 
the  turbulent  south  coast,  and  was  sent  in  June  to  explore 
the  Hmiter,  Barrallier  again  conducting  the  survey.  The 
incompetency  of  Grant  was  confessed  by  himself •  The"^ 
tidings  of  the  appointment  of  Flinders  to  the  command  of 
an  exploring  ship  afforded  an  occasion  for  Grant's  retire- 
ment.'^'^ 


^*  Barrallier,  caUerl  by  King  a  "  proteg6  of  Mr.  Grenvillcj/'  aiiiled  w  ith 
King  to  New  South  Waleis  in  1800.  Mr.  GreiiviUe  vviahed  the  Duke  of 
Portland  to  make  Barrallier  I>eimty'Surveyor-(4ciieraI  ia  Sydney,  The 
Duke  allowed  him  to  accompany  King.  He  was  made  EnsigD  of  the  New 
South  Walea  Corps,  and  aide-ie-camp  to  the  Governor,  t^Tio  frequently 
availed  himself  of  his  abilities, 

***  The  eoiiimandcr  of  the  Ifarbinijer  (Black)  aaw  and  named  Kirig'a 
Island. 

''  On  ;ilst  Aug.  1801.  he  wrote  to  King:—'*  From  the  little  knowledge 
I  have  of  nautieal  aurveying,  and  nndei'standing  a  vessel  is  coming  out 
with  gentlemen  of  scientific  knowlodge  in  that  line,  I  respect  fully  hta^ 


There  was  in  H,M/S*  Porpoise  one  John  Murray,  acting 
as  mate.  Pending  the  arrival  of  Flinders,  and  subject  to 
instructions  from  the  Admiralty,  Kin^f  appointed  Murray 
to  the  command  of  the  Lady  Nchofi,  The  Btricfc  instructions 
under  which  Murray  acted  are  illustrated  by  a  letter 
which,  at  the  same  time,  vividly  portrays  the  precautions 
taken  to  guard  against  seiziu*e  of  vessels  hy  con\icts. 
The  little  exploring  vessel  was  sent  to  the  Hawkesbury 
for  wheat  in  1801.  Grant  was  enjoined  **  not  to  leave  the 
vessel  yourself,  or  suffer  any  otlier  person  to  leave  her 
while  in  the  river,  nor  let  any  strangers  or  visitors  go  on 
Ijoard.  Your  boarding  netting  is  to  be  kept  up  while  in 
the  river." 

In  Oct.  Murray  was  sent  with  precise  instructions  to 
complete  the  work  formerly  entrusted  to  Grant  on  the  south 
coast.  Murray  has  generally  been  spoken  of  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  Port  Phillip,  but  he  merely  obeyed  a  distinct 
order  in  going  thither,  to  "  trace  the  coast  between  Point 
Sehanck  and  Cape  Albany  Otway,  noticing  the  soundings 
and  everything  remarkable.*'  If  Murray  should  see  Flinders 
he  was  to  put  himself  under  his  command;  and  if  he  should 
meet  the  Geoff  raphe  or  the  NafaraUste  he  was  to  produce 
his  passport  from  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Thus  instructed^ 
MiUTay  (or  rather  his  asBistant  Boweni  found  (as  was 
inevitable  unless  the  Lady  Nehon  had  been  lost)  the 
spacious  inlet  which  he  named  Port  King,  but  which  King, 
ever  prone  to  honour  his  early  friend,  called  Port  Phillip. 
Such  a  finder  has  no  more  claim  to  the  title  of  discoverer 
than  a  servant  who,  following  precise  dkections,  carries  a 
letter  to  a  place  which  he  has  not  previously  seen.  Murray 
left  Sydney  on  the  12th  Nov,  1801.  Havmg  been  ordered, 
if  the  wind  should  be  westerly  when  he  was  between  Ham 
Head  and  Western  Port,  to  examine  Kent's  Group  carefully 
instead  of  deferring  the  task  until  his  return,  he  obeyed. 
On  the  7th  Dec.  he  was  at  Western  Point.     Foul  weather 
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leave  to  return  to  Etiiope  by  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  where  I  may 
bts  able  to  reuder  myself  more  serviceable  to  my  country."  As  haa  been 
seen,  h©  lost  the  despatches  entrusted  to  him  on  his  return.  King,  in 
acceding  to  Gi'ant'a  tleairea,  aaitl  he  would  have  been  glad  if  Grant's  ability 
to  survey  and  determine  longitudes  had  equalled  his  **  abilities  as  an  officer 
and  a  seaman.*' 
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detained  the  vessel  until  January.     On  the  4th,  Bowen,  the 
mate,  had  an  encoanter  witli  natives.     They  were  curious, 
and  not  nnfriendl}^  until  an  old  man  seemed  angrily  to 
warn  Bowen  off*     They  had  spears,  a  stone  tomahawk,  and , 
a  wommeralh     When  the  old  man  brandished  his  spear,  j 
Bowen  ordered  a   soldier  to  fire   over  the   heads  of  thei 
natives,  and  they  vanished  hi  an  instant. 

On  the  5th  Jan.  the  Lady  Ndson  was  off  the  entrance  to 
Port  Phillip,  and  Murray  endeavoured  to  enter  the  harbour, 
which  all  could  see.  i3owen  was  at  the  masthead.  The 
excitement  was  great,  and  the  rocks  and  breakers  added  an 
element  of  danger.  Murray  feared  to  run  risk  by  approach- 
ing a  lee  shore  under  the  circumstances.  He  hauled  off, 
and  as  the  mornuig  of  the  6th  was  hazy,  and  the  sea  was 
rough,  he  made  for  Kiiig^s  Island,  and  examined  it  as 
directed.  He  complained  in  his  journal  that  he  had  never 
''in  any  country  experienced  such  bad  weather.'*  On  his! 
return  he  thought  he  was  approacbuig  Cape  Otway,  and 
"perceived  with  surprise  that  it  was  Cape  Schanck  and 
Grant's  Point  instead,"  On  the  81st  he  anchored  again  at 
Western  Port* 

On  the  1st  Feb.  Bowen,  with  five  men  and  fourteen  days' 
provisions,  started  in  the  Lathj  Nelson  s  launch  to  do  in  a 
boat  what  had  not  been  done  in  the  brig,  Bowen  returned 
on  the  4fch  Feb.,  having  entered  ''a  most  noble  sheet  of 
water."  He  gave  such  an  account  of  the  place  that  Murray 
recorded  in  his  log  :  '*  It  would  be  unpardonable  in  me  not  | 
to  give  this  new  harbour  a  strict  overhaul.**  On  the  15th 
Feb.,  under  Bowen's  pilotage,  the  Lady  Nelson  stood  *'up 
the  port  with  all  sail  set."  **  I  have  named  this  harbour 
Port  King  in  honour  of  the  Governor,  P.  G.  King,  under 
whose  orders  I  act." 

On  the  17th  there  was  a  friendly  meeting  with  eighteen  ] 
natives.  Mr.  Bowen  and  a  boat's  crew  gave  shirts  to  them. 
No  signs  were  successful  in  inducing  them  to  point  out 
where  fresh  water  could  be  found.  *'  They  only  seemed 
intent  on  getting  what  our  people  had — even  to  the  last 
Bhirt."  As  a  sailor  moved  towards  the  boat  a  spear  was 
thrown  at  him,  A  shot  fired  over  the  heads  of  the  natives 
created  some  panic,  and  then  a  volley  was  pom^ed  among 
them.     Borne  of  them  stopped  to  throw  spears.    A  second 
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volley  scattered  them.     Mr.  Bo  wen  seized  one  of  them,  and 
three  men  assisted  him. 

**StnLnge  to  tell,  he  made  such  violent  struggleg  hs  to  get  away  from 
tbem  all ;  nor  did  the  contents  of  the  officer's  piece  bring  him  up,  although 
one  ball  passed  through  hia  arm,  and  the  other  In  his  side.     He  was  traced 

bft  good  distance  by  his  blood.      The  remaining  pieces  were  by  this  time 

t fired,  and  our  party  gave  chase  to  them  alL     .     .     ." 

The  pursuers  returned  with  spears  and  baskets  dropped 
in  the  flight.  Murray  from  the  hrig  saw  the  en  counter, 
and  **to  increase  their  panic  as  they  passed  along  I  gave 
them  a  discharge  of  our  guns  loaded  with  round  and  grape, 
but  am  almost  certain  they  did  them  no  damage.  Thus 
did  this  treacherous  and  unprovoked  attack  meet  with  its 
just  punishment,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  us  a  useful 
lesson  to  be  more  cautious  in  future.*' 

Thus  early  did  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip  echo  to  the 

'angry  discharge  of  cannon   against  its   inhabitants,  who 

were  probably  members  of  the  tribe  seen  at  Western  Port, 

scared  by  Bo  wen  when  the  old  man  brandished  his  spear 

Ithere.    A  few  days  afterwards  many  of  the  articles  given  to 

'the  natives  were  found  abandoned  in  the  forest. 

Water  was  found  (18th  Feb,),  "about  two  miles  nearer 
the  entrance  than  the  foot  of  Arthur's  Seat/'  The  fires  of 
the  natives  were  often  seen,  but  there  was  no  more  inter- 
course with  them. 

On  the  9th  March,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  Murray 
hoisted  His  Majesty's  colours  on  board  and  on  shore,  and 
"  under  a  discharge  of  three  volleys  of  small  arms  and 
artillery  the  port  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
His  Sacred  Majesty,  George  the  Third  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  I\lng,  kc,  tl^c.  ifec.  Served  double  allowance  of 
rog. 

Eegretting  that  he  had  explored  the  coast  no  further  to 
the  westward,  and  had  not  examined  the  spacious  harbour 
itself,  Murray  added  ;  **  However,  the  little  that  is  performed 
of  the  original  orders  is  pretty  acciu-ate,  and  I  trust  will  give 
rthe  Commander-in-Chief  some  satisfaction," 

Baudin,  the  commander  of  the  French  expedition,  was  on 

[the  9th  March  distracted  from  thoughts  of  intrusion.    After 

visiting  the  Derwent  the  Geoffraphe  and  Naturalistc  were 

cruishii:!  on  the  6th  March  ofl*  Schouten  Island.  A  boat  landed 
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with  an  officer  and  crew.  The  ships  were  blown  to  sea.  On 
the  7th  they  vainly  searched  for  their  *'  malheureux  com- 
pagnons/'  On  the  night  of  the  7th  the  Natuntliste  lost  her 
consort.  Baiidin  continued  the  search  on  the  8th.  On  the 
9th  he  was  ill,  but  charged  his  heutenant,  Freycinet, 
**  d*executer  la  recherche  demandee  par  Tequipage  et  Tetat 
major.**  **Toute  la  journee  du  9  Mars  y  fut  conaacree. 
pendant  huit  heures.  M*  Freycinet  (Peron  writes)  manceuvra 
le  long  de  ces  cotes  effrayants,  avec  une  audace,  un  sang- 
froid, et  une  precision  egalement  dignes  d  eloges.*' 

Sach  was  the  occupation  of  the  French  explorers  on  the 
day  when,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  precision  of  Governor 
King,  the  master's  mate  of  the  Porpoise,  in  a  brig  of  60  tons 
hoisted  the  Englieh  flag  on  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip.  The 
Frencli  reached  Western  Port  on  the  29th  March,  and  not 
knowing  that  they  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Ladij  Nelson^ 
wrote  (Peron)   *Mci  tinissent  les  travaux  des  navigateurs 

glois,  A  ce  meme  point  commence  notre  longue  et 
penible  exploration/'  On  the  29th  March  King  reported  to 
the  Adniii'alty  the  performances  of  i\\BLady  Ndson.  On  the 
11th  March  the  Lady  Nehoii  weighed  anchor.  *'  With  a 
strong  tide  running  out  we  got  into  the  entrance  .  .  , 
we  then  fell  into  such  a  ripple  that  we  expected  every 
moment  it  would  break  on  board  .  .  .  we,  however, 
got  clear  out/*  After  a  rough  cruise  Port  Jackson  was 
reached  (24th  March  1802),  and  Murray  gave  glowing 
accounts  of  the  land  and  harbour  he  had  seen.  On  the 
29th  King  reported  the  important  discovery  to  the  Admiralty, 
which,  with  previous  surveys,  he  hoped  would 

"  conv^uoe  their  Lordahipa  that  that  higlily  uBeftil  ve8a©l»  the  Lady  Neljtoii^ 
has  not  be«n  idle  since  under  my  dkection,  and  although  Mr,  Murray 
unfortunately  doe«  not  possess  the  qutilitiea  of  an  astronomer  and  surveyor, 
yet  I  trust  his  efforta  and  succesa  will,  in  proportion  to  his  abilities  and 
conduct  aa  a.  seamfin  and  officer,  reoonun^nd  him  to  their  Lordships'  notice, 
he  having  p^^^ed  for  a  lieutenant  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  copy  of 
which  certificate  and  of  my  appointmeat  for  hun  to  command  the  Lady 
Nehon  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose,  and  respectfully  submit  hia  aervicea  to 
their  Lordships'  consideration."  ^* 


«  Previous  misconduct  on  Murray's  part  prevented  him  from  profiting 
by  King's  recommeDdation.  It  was  ascertained  at  the  Admiralty  that  he 
hatl  not  told  the  truth  when  he  passed  the  examination  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  had  imposed  upon  the  examiners  by  alleging  that  he  had 
served  in  1789  in  a  vesael  which  was  not  in  commiBaion  at  tlie  time*    Sir 


The  competency  of  the  commander  of  the  Lad^  Nelson 
became  of  little  moment  in  1802,  King  being  directed  to 
make  her  a  teDder  under  the  orders  of  Flinders*  Flinders* 
ship  was  the  Investigator,  S40  tons.  He  made  true  friends, 
though  he  did  Bot  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  and  was 
perhaps  less  popular  than  many  less  deserving.  Posterity 
has  done  him  the  justice  denied  by  contemporary  inferiors. 
King  always  supported  him ;  and  Sir  J.  Banks,  the  com- 
panion of  Cook  in  1770,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  England,  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  in  France,*^ 
was  warmly  interested  in  the  young  explorer.  He  wrote 
privately  to  Bang  that  Lord  Spencer  had  **  promised  to 
make  Flinders  a  commander,  and  in  case  he  does  the 
business  he  is  entrusted  \nth  well,  to  make  him  Post  on 
his  return.  Two  French  ships  sailed  from  Havre  in  October 
(1800)  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  surveying  the  N,W-  coast 
of  New  Holland.  .  .  •  They  have  a  passport  from  the 
Admiralty," 

The  importance  of  Flinders'  voyage  was  well  known* 
Ambition  and  patriotism  spurred  him  on.  Eeaehiog  Cape 
Leeuwin  in  Dec.  1801,  he  refitted  his  ship  in  Princess 
Royal  Harbour  J  King  George's  Sound,  and  made  an  inland 
excursion.  Leaving  King  George's  Sound,  he  examined 
the  coast,  and  after  passing  the  Australian  Bight,  affixed 
[names  to  the  previously  unseen  land. 

From  Fowler's  Bay  (named  after  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Investifiaior)  to  Encounter  Bay,  working  sometimes  on 
land  and  sometimes  on  shore,  losing  a  boat's-crew  and  the 
sunken  boat  at  Catastrophe  Bay,  naming  Moimt  Brown 
after  the  celebrated  botanist  who  accompanied  him,  explor* 
uig  Spencer's  Gulf  and  Gulf  St-  Yincentj  naming  Mount 
Lofty  (near  the  present  town  of  Adelaide),  marvelling  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  kangaroos  did  not  attempt  to  flee 
from  their  destroyers  on  Kangaroo  Island,  Flinders  passed 
on,  having  surveyed  the  territory  which  afterwards  became 
known  as  South  Australia. 


f 


Evan  Napean  told  the  Governor  that  iu  consequence  of  the  impOBitian 
**  attempted  to  Imj  practise d,  Murray  would  receive  no  commission,  and 
the  Admiralty  would  not  allow  him  to  paea  for  an  officer  at  any  future 
period." 
''  1802. 


In  Encounter  Bay  he  met  the  French  ship  Geogmphe; 

hailed  her;  hove  to;  "* veered  round  as  Le  Geofjraphe  was 

passing,  so  as  to  keep  our  broadside  to  her,  lest  the  flag  of 
truce  should  be  a  deception  ;'*  went  on  board  with  Mr.  Brown 
the  naturalist,  who  spoke  French,  and  learned  that  the 
Frenchman  had  been  bxplorrng  the  south  and  east  parts  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  had  been  separated  by  rough  weather 
from  the  Naturaliste,  had  been  to  Western  Port,  and  **had 
explored  the  south  coast  from  Western  Port  to  the  place  of 
our  meethig,  without  finding  any  river,  or  the  large  island, 
said  to  be  at  the  western  entrance  of  Bass's  Strait."  Cap- 
tain Baudin  spoke  English,  and  received  information  from 
Flinders  which  the  latter  thought  full,  but  M.  Peron,  the 
French  narrator,  thought  guarded.      The  voyagers  then 

j,parted  wdth  mutual  goodwill — to  receive  very  different 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  those  whose  passports  they  held* 

'^  As  Bass  had  surveyed  the  coast  from  Cape  Howe  to  Western 
Port,  and  Grant  and  Murray  had  examined  it  westward  to 
Cape  Northumberland,  there  was  no  part  of  the  coast  which 
the  French  could  lind  unnamed  except  in  the  few  miles 
between  Cape  Northumberland  and  Encounter  Bay-  With 
regard  to  Port  Philhp,  the  French  were  in  utter  ignorance, 

j  Captain  Baudin  having  informed  Flinders   that  *^he  had 

I  coasted  along  from  Western  Port  in  fine  w'eather  and  had 

*  found  no  inlet  of  any  kind." 

When  F Under s  with  his  maps  and  journals  was  after- 
W'ards    imprisoned    at    the    Mauritius,    and    the    French 

I  Government  appropriated  his  discoveries,  they  attempted 
to  change  all  the  names  given  by  Flinders,  They  did  not 
know  that  before  leaving  Sydney  Fihiders  had  left  two 
copies  of  his  charts  with  Governor  King.  They  did  know 
from  Flinders'  journal  that  when  he  discovered  Port 
Phillip,  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  respect  Murray's  prior 
visit,  and  as  they  knew  that  there  were  (m  Sydney)  records 
of  that  visit,  they  claimed  credit  for  respecting  the  claim  of 
Murray.  **Noub  le  desiguames  sous  le  nom  de  Port  du 
Debut;    mais  ayant  appris  dans  la  suite  qu'il  avoit  ete 

Lreconnu  i>liX3   en   detail   par  le  brick  Anglois,  the  Ladij 

} Nelson,  et  qu'il  avait  etc  nomme  Port  Phillipj  nous  lui 
conserverons  avec  d'autant  plus  de  plaisir  ce  dernier  nom, 

,  cehii  du  fondateur  d*une  colonie  dans  lac^ueWe  hom^  ^mqvl^ 
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des  secoura  si  gentTeux  et  si  puisaans."  Time  made  the 
geographical  larceny  as  idle  as  the  disingenuous  compli- 
ment. Baudin  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  He  died  at 
the  Mauritius  before  Flindet'S  x^as  imprisoned  there.  Flin- 
ders proceeded  on  his  voyage,  entered  Port  Phillij},  and 
gave  varions  names,  which  he  waived  when,  on  arriving  a^H 
Sydney,  he  found  that  Murray  had  preceded  him,  unde^" 
King^s  instructions.  Like  Murray,  Flinders  praised  the 
appearance  of  the  country  at  Ai'thur's  Seat.  On  the  1st 
May  1802  he  ascended  Station  Peak  and  deposited  in  a  pile 
of  stones  on  the  top  of  the  Peak  the  name  of  his  ship. 
Unlilte  Murray,  he  had  only  friendly  commiinicafcion  with 
the  natives  w'hom  he  saw.  In  Sydney  lie  accepted  the 
opportunity  of  treating  the  officers  of  the  Geo()raphc  and 
the  Naturalists'  with  the  most  brotherly  kindness.  He 
tells  us  that  "  every  means  were  used  by  the  Governor  and 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  colony  to  make  them  forget 
both  then-  sufferings  and  the  war  w^hich  existed  between 
the  two  CO im tries."  A  few  days  after  anchoring  at  Sydney 
Flinders  applied  for  permission  to  ship  two  aborigines 
**  ha\ung  before  experienced  the  utility  of  their  presence  in 
bringing  on  a  friendly  communication  with  the  inhabitants 
of  other  parts  of  New  Holland,"  Permission  was  granted, 
and  Flinders,  although  the  Investigator  was  found  to  be 
unsound,  pursued  his  voyage,  Lt.  Murray  accompanying 
him  with  the  Ladt/  Kelson,  After  naming  Port  Curtis  and 
examining  other  portions  of  the  east  coast,  the  bad  sailing 
qualities  of  the  Ladff  Nelson  hiduced  Fihulers  to  send  her 
back  to  Sydnej-  from  the  Barrier  pLcef,  while  he  proceeded 
with  the  Ini^t'siitjtxtor  and  explored  tlic  Gulf  of  Carpentaria^' 
Although  his  vessel,  was  so  leaky  that  he  was  compelled  to 
repair  it,  and  m  doing  so,  found  to  bis  dismay  that  few  o^ 
the  timbers  were  sound,  he  continued  his  survey  until  want 
of  provisions,  ill-health  amongst  his  crew,  and  the  unsea-| 
worthiness  of  his  ship,  necessitated  his  sailuig  to  Timor, 
and  thence  to  Sydney,  where  he  arrived  in  June  ISOS.'^ 
The  Investigator  being  there  absolutely  condemned,  and  no 
other  vessel  being  available.  Flinders  with  a  heavy  heart 
proceeded   as   a  passenger   by  the  Porpoise;    but   being 


**  Eleven  convicts  formed  part  of  tlio  crew  of  the  Ifive^ti^atar. 
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Awecked  in  her  at  '*  Wreck  Reef**  was  deputed  (for  on  such 
occasions  the  worthiest  is  accepted  as  the  necessary  leader) 
to  take  command  of  an  open  boat,  in  which  he  made  his 
way  hack  to  Sydney.  King  did  what  he  could.  He  gave 
hhn  the  Cumberland  scliooiier,  of  29  tons  hnrden.  With 
her  Flinders  returned  to  the  wreck,  and  was  heartily 
cheered  there.  Callhig  at  the  Mauritius  for  water,  he  was 
seized  and  coiifined  hy  the  French  Governor,  General  De 
]aen,  who  affected  to  disbelieve  that  he  was  the  commander 
of  the  Investigattfr,  to  whom  the  French  Government  had 
jiven  the  ju-^^fl^iced  passport.  Closely  guarded,  orders 
jeing  given  to  the  sentries  to  shoot  any  one  seen  on  the 
"roof  (whither  Flinders  and  his  companions  went  for  fresher 
air)j  and  robbed  of  his  *' charts,  papers  and  journals,  letters 
and  packets,  both  public  and  private,"  he  remained  a 
prisoner  from  December  1803  till  June  1810. 
and  papers  were  proofs  of  his  identity,  but 
Governor  really  required  no  proof.  The  fact  that  he  was 
Flinders  was  the  reason  for  his  imprisonment.  His  charts 
were  required. 

The  Council  of  State  in  1804  commended  their  appropri- 
ation, and  in  1806  the  Emperor  ratified  tlieir  commendation. 
H  In  the  latter  year  the  narrative  of  the  French  expedition 
H  was  nearly  ready  for  publication,  and  when  it  appeared  in 
H  1807  it  was  seen  that  under  the  style  of  "  Terra  Napoleon** 
■  the  Emperor  laid  claim  to  a  territory  '*  dont  les  deux 
^fcxtremiti^s  viennent  de  rattacher  d*une  partau  Cap  Leeuwin 
^»a  rOuest  et  de  Fautre  au  promontoire  de  Wilson  vers  le 
Sud/'     Baudin  had  no  part  in  these  claims.     He  died  at 

»the  Mauritius  (16th  Sept.  IHO^),  and,  to  add  to  Flinders' 
misfortune,  the  Gc(}fp'^fphe,  under  a  new  commander,  had 
sailed  for  France  the  day  before  the  little  Cnmbcrhud 
anchored  at  Port  Louis.  Thus,  eye  witnesses  to  identify 
Flinders,  and  take  from  the  Governor  all  pretext  for  doubt, 

rwere  removed  a  few  hours  before  Flinders  needed  them. 
His  seiisure  was  keenly  resented  in  Sydney.  The  Sydnep 
Gazette  published  a  letter  from  Baudin  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Isle  of  France,  describing  the  treatment  of  the  French 
at  Sydney.  '*  Le  Gouverneur  donna  le  premier  exemple. 
QuekpiGS  que  soient  les  devoirs  de  Fhospitalitt?  le  Gouver- 
neur King  a  donne  a  I'Europe  entiere  le  spectacle  d*un 


trait  de  bienfais 


3  qui  doit  etre  cobtiu,  et  que  j*ai  plai 
de  piiblier.'*  The  sailor  Clover  nor  was  greatly  moved  at 
the  ingratitude  of  the  French  soldier.  Flinders  sent  a  letter, 
commenced  at  sea  in  the  Ctimherhmd  in  Not.  1803,  and 
concluded  in  close  confineraent  nearly  a  year  afterwards  at 
the  Mauritius.  He  told  King  how  he  had  *'  waited  on  the 
Captain-General,  and  after  being  kept  two  hours  in  the 
street  had  an  audience,  but  it  was  to  be  told  that  I  was  an 
impostor,  the  improbability  of  Captain  Flinders  coming  in  so 
small  a  vessel  being  thought  so  great  as  to  discredit  my  pass- 
port and  commission/*  He  told  how  disease  had  preyed  upon 
him,  and  how  even  speech  with  him,  except  under  Governor 
De  Caen's  permission,  had  been  for  a  time  forbidden. 

**  Tliia  accoiuit  will  not  u  little  surprise  yoii,  my  dear  Sir,  who  have  so 
lately  shown  every  attention  to  the  Geotfraphe  and  the  NatiiraHsle,  bat  a 
military  tyrant  knows  no  law  or  principle  but  w^hat  appearB  to  liim  for  the 
immediate  interest  for  his  government,  or  the  gratiticatioa  of  hia  own 
private  caprices.  Passports,  reciprocal  Isindness,  and  national  faith,  are 
baits  to  catch cbi hi ren  and  fools  with,  antl  none  l>ut  anch  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  the  means  by  which  their  plans  are  to  be  pot  in  execution.  Men 
of  genius,  heioea  (that  is,  modern  Freach  GeDerals)^  are  above  those  weak- 
nesses, I  can  give  you  no  further  explanation  of  General  De  Caen'a  cou-«i 
duct,  except  that  he  sent  mu  word,  'I  was  not  considered  a  prisoner  of 
war/  and  also,  *  that  it  was  not  any  part  of  my  own  conduct  that  had 
occasioned  my  continement/  What  i  am  suffering  in  promotion,  peace  of 
mind,  fortune,  fame,  and  ex  erythiiig  that  man  holds  dear,  it  is  not  my  in-j 
tention  to  detail,  nor  have  1  room."  I 

King  ^Tote  a  vigorous  letter  to  De  Caen,  and  enclosed  it, 
open,  to  Eear-Adniiral  Sir  E.  Pellew  for  transmission,  if 
approved.  He  called  to  mind  that  Flinders  had  a  French 
passport  like  that  which  insured  friendliness  to  Baudin  in^ 
Sydney. 

**  Nor  was  there  a  British  subject  that  lessened  the  duties  of  hospitality  I 
natural  t<j  Englishmen  liy  a  recollection  that  war  existed  between  the  two! 
nations.  Their  passport  and  distreHaes  were  the  most  powerful  claims  oa  I 
ray  duty  in  receiving  them,  and  on  the  humanity  of  all  descriptions  afj 
His  Majesty's  subjects  in  coutrilmting  to  render  their  stay  comfortable  J 
and  agreeaVile." 

Therefore,  De  Caen  might  guess  King's  feelings  when  he] 

found  that  Flinders, 

**  when  he  at  least  expected  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman,  was  treated  in 
every  rcsjKect  as  a  spy,  except  in  not  bein^  executed  as  one.  This  un- 
deserved, unprecedented,  and,  I  may  add  (cons+iderin^  his  and  Captain 
Baudhi'a  relative  situations),  ungrateful  treatment,  which  that  meritorioiis 
officer  has  met  with,  must  be  a  subject  of  concern  to  every  man  of  science 
and  himmnity." 
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In  1779  the  French  Government,  unsoHcited,  had  ordered 
that  the  ships  under  Cook  should  not  be  molested  though 
there  was  war  with  England,  It  was  King's  duty  to  request 
Flinders'  release  with  *' every  document  connected  with  hia 
voyage  of  discovery,  noways  doubting  that  your  own 
humanity  will  dictate  what*  remains  necessary  to  be  done-** 
King  did  not  live  to  see  his  friend  released.  De  Caen  did  the 
gaoler's  work  demanded  by  the  vanity  of  Napoleon.  The 
first  volume  of  Peron*s  work  was  published  in  1807  in  Paris, 
Fretting  against  his  prison  bars,  Flinders  learned  from  a 
**Momteiu*'*  in  1808  that  all  his  discoveries  on  the  south 
coast  were  being  purloined  by  others.  The  land  was  called 
by  a  French  name.  Flinders  must  sorely  have  regretted 
that  he  had  not  complied  with  King's  earnest  entreaty  that 
he  should  avoid  the  Mauritiiis.^^ 

There  were  Frenchmen  who  did  what  they  could  to  redeem 
the  good  name  of  their  country,  and  Flinders  gratefully 
bore  witness  to  their  kindness.  One  Thomas  Pitot,  a  young 
merchant,  was  specially  distinguished.  A  literary  **  Society 
of  Emulation'*  petitioned  the  French  National  Institute  in 
favour  of  Flinders*  Sir  J.  Banks,  a  member  of  that  insti- 
tute, was  unremitting  in  his  efforts.  Captain  Milius,  who 
succeeded  Baudin  in  command  of  the  Geo(jrnphe.^  was  made 
a  prisoner  of  war,  and  at  Sir  J.  Banks'  intercession  was 
released  because  he  *'  always  expressed  the  highest  gratitude 
for  (King's)  excellent  usage  of  the  French  discoverers,"^^ 

The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  in  1805  sent  a  vessel  specially 
to  ask  for  Flinders'  release.  In  1806  Sir  J.  Banks  wrote  to 
King:  **At  last  I  have  succeeded  in  soliciting  an  order  of 
liberation  for  our  Flinders.  M.  de  Bougainville  the 
circumnavigator,  got  an  order  for  his  release,"  Even  that 
order  was  declared  to  be  dictated  '^par  iin  sentiment  de 
gfenerosite,"  and  its  execution  was  long  delayed. 

It  was  not  until  March  1810  that  Flinders  received  per- 
Lmission  to  leave,  and  not  until  7th  June  1810  (a  few  months 
Jbefore  the  capitulation  of  the  island),  that,  on  his  "  word  of 

Hifl  reasons  for  iion-compliiniee  were — the  necesijity  to  touch  some* 
where  ;  that  he  did  not  know  that  war  hetween  England  aud  France  had 
again  broken  out ;  that  he  bad  a  French  passport  (hut  not  a  Dutuh  one 
which  might  ensure  kind  treatment  at  the  Cape) ;  and  that  Bamdin's  recep- 
tion in  Sydney  entitled  him  to  expect  equal  kindness  at  the  Mauritius. 
«  Letter,  20th  Sept,  1806.     *Sir  J,  Banks  to  Governor  King. 
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honour  not  to  act  in  any  service  which  might  be  considered 
as  directly  or  indirectly  hostile  to  France  or  its  allies  during 
the  course  of  the  present  war,"  the  generosity  of  Napoleon 
enabled  Flinders  to  lea%^e  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the 
sloop  Otter,  which  was  cruising  off  the  MaiiritiuB.  Even 
then  his  letters  and  papers,  a  volume  of  his  log-book,  and 
two  boxes  of  despatches  were  retained.  The  English 
Government  applied  for  the  missing  documents,  but  neither^ 
originals  nor  copies  could  be  obtained.  B 

Against  these  injuries  Flinders  lived  to  fi*ame  a  stinging 
indictment  in  his  account  of  his  voyages.      He  sowed  the 
truth,  but  saw  neither  blossom  nor  fruit.     He  died  as  his 
w^ork  issued  from  the  press,  leaving  a  name  cherished  by 
all  who    knew    him^    as   that  of   a    loyal    Englishman,  j 
enthusiastic  in  discovery  as  he  was  dutiful  to  his  country,  S 
The  hardships  of  his  career  induced  the  legislatures  of  New  ^ 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  to  grant  in  after  years  peneions 
to  some  of  his  family. 

The  fate  of  Flhiders  makes  more  notable  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  French  in  Sydney.  The  Geoffraphe  and 
NattiraUsti',  after  some  investigations  on  the  west  coast  of 
New  Holland  and  in  Van  Dieraen's  Land,  were  parted  in  a 
gale  of  wind.  The  Naturalkte  went  to  Western  Port 
**  without  discovering  the  excellent  watering-place  at  Phillip 
Island;"^*  the  Oeoffraphe  proceeded  westward,  without 
seeing  indications  of  a  harbour  at  Port  Phillip,  and  met 
Flinders  at  Encounter  Bay.  Sickness  was  in  both  ships. 
On  the  25th  April  1B02,  Captain  Hamelin  appeared  off  the 
coast  at  Sydney,  with  much  misgiving  as  to  the  reception 
his  vessel  might  meet.  The  French  narrator  declares: 
**]je8  inquietudes  ne  furent  pas  longues.  Les  Anglois 
raccueiltneut  des  le  premier  instant  avec  cette  generosite 
grande  et  loyale  que  le  perfectionnement  de  la  civilisation 
Europeenue  pent  seiil  expliquer  et  que  lui  seul  a  pu 
produire.''^     To  Hamelin' b  letter   asking  permission  to 


**  Sir  Josepli  Banks  wrote,  Slat  Aug,  1802  :  **  Flindei's  wUl,  if  he  behaves 
well,  meet  with  the  best  encourftgement ;  but  he  la  not  without  enemies, 
who  wiU  find  out  his  faults  if  he  commits  any."  Again,  April  1803 ; 
j^l*  Flmders  speaka  warmly  of  your  frien<3&hip,  and  I  beg  you  will  accept  my 

at  thanks  for  your  goodness." 

**  Governor  King.     *2l8t  Alay,  1802.     Despatch, 

"  **  Peron,"  vol.  I  p.  364. 


I 


J 


enter  the  port,  lung  replied:    **Je   ro'empresBe  de  vous 

•donner  les  assui'ances  que  rien  ne  manquera  de  fournir  a 
tons  vos  besoms  autant  que  cette  colonie  est  capable,  J'ai 
donn^  lea  ordres  que  votre  frt^gate  seroit  mouillee  a  Tentr^e 
de  Cove,  et  en  attendant  le  plaisu"  de  voiia  recevoii%  j'ai 
rhonnenr,**  &c. 

The  friendly  reception  thus  opened  was  continued.  All 
that  the  Btores  permitted  was  afforded.  There  was  much 
gickness  amongst  the  French,  and  the  sick  were  taken  into 
the   colonial   hospital.      Flinders   records  that  when  the 

•  4jmijnjphe  arrived  in  June  1802  onlj  twelve  men  out  of  170 
were  capable  of  duty.  It  is  due  to  Baudin  and  to  Hamelin 
to  state  that  on  then*  parts  they  heartily  testified  to  the 
kindness  they  received.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to 
■:accumulate  instances  to  prove  it* 

Captain  Hameliii  saw  Flinders  arrive  in  May  180*2,  and 

hearing  from  him  of  the  Gmfjruphe^  determined  to  cruise  on 

the  coast  until  Baudin  might  appear  there  also,  as  he  had 

led  Flmders  to  expect.     Baudin,  in  piteous  plight,  arrived 

in  June  1B02,     News  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  had  just 

preceded  him,  but  King  sent  him  word  at  once  that  "a 

continuance  of  the  war  would  have  made  no  difference  in 

^tny  reception  of  your  ship,     I  beg  you  would  give  yourself 

Who  concern  about  sahiting.     When  I  have  i\m  honour  of 

•seeing  you,  we  will  concert  means  for  the  relief  of  your 

«ick.''     The  manner  in  which  one  of  the  officers  of  the  New 

South  Wales  Corps  was  constrained  to  apologize  to  the 

French  has  been  noticed.      Baudin  applied  for  permission 

to  hold  **un  jure"  on  board  "pour  prendre  connoissance  du 

mvol  qui  a  ete  fait/*     King  accorded  it — **pourvu  que  cette 

Bgeance  soit  tenue,  jugement  prononcee  et  mis  en  execution 

'     abord  votre  corvette."     A  French  gunner  and  a  soldier 

were  condemned  to  the  chain  on  board ;  and  four  convict 

accomplices  were  sentenced  on  shore  to  be  flogged  and 

otherwise  punished. 

Permission  to  careen  the  Geographe  for  repahs  was  given 
in  July.  The  officers  landed  freely,  and  were  hospitably 
entertained.  Peron  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kev.  S.  Marsden,  and  the  managing  energy 
and  kindness  of  the  owner.  It  appears  also  that  the 
French  officers  did  not  shrink  from  association  with  those 


FRENCH  DISCOVKRY  SHIPS  IN  SYDNEY, 


who  had  been  convicts,  for  one  of  that  class,  who  in  the 
English  records  figures  as  a  ''keeper  of  a  grog-shop/*  is  in 
the  French  narrative  commended  as  a  highly  sensible  and 
agreeable  perBon. 

There  were  points  on  which  the  Governor  thought 
it  fit  to  be  guarded.  He  obtained  from  the  French 
commanders  then-  **word  of  honour"  not  to  allow  any 
person  to  be  received  **on  board  without  the  Governor's 
permission.'* 

Voluminous  despatches  were  written  about  an  aUeged 
act  of  disrespect  to  the  English  flag  on  the  New  Year's 
f  Day  of  the  French  Eepublic,  23rd  Sept.  The  French 
vessels  dressed  in  honom'  of  the  day,  and  jealous  eyes 
discerned  that  whereas  English  vessels  in  foreign  harbours 
exalted  the  flag  of  their  hosts  to  the  fore-topgallant  mast- 
headj  on  this  occasion  the  French  gave  the  post  of  honour 
to  the  ITnited  States,  while  the  French  flag  was  *'at  the 
main,  and  the  Spanish  at  the  mizen,"  and  the  English 
was  debased  to  the  main  yard  arm.  When  it  was  noticed 
in  the  morning  that  the  French  Bhips  were  dressed,  King, 
unaware  of  the  position  of  the  English  flag,  ordered  the 
English  ships  to  hoist  their  colours  in  compliment  to  the 
French  flag.  But  one  Captain  Campbell,  commanding  a 
private  armed  vessel,  the  HmringtoH,  after  hoisting  his 
ensign  in  compliance  with  the  Governor's  order,  speedily 
hauled  it  down.  The  commander  of  an  American  vessel 
called  the  attention  of  the  naval  officer  (Dr.  Harris,  New 
South  Wales  Corps)  to  Campbell's  disobedience.  Campbell, 
appealed  to  by  Dr.  Harris,  declared  *Hhat  the  Enghsh  flag 
must  be  placed  higher  before  he  would  again  hoist  his 
ensign.**  There  was  a  tender  to  the  French  ships,  the 
CasHamiitf  and  her  flag  was  removed  to  another  vessel 
from  which  it  had  been  borrowed,  in  order  that  the  latter 
might  comply  with  the  Governor's  orders.  The  removal 
roused  angry  feeling  amongst  the  French.  With  the 
American  and  Campbell  Dr,  Harris  went  in  his  boat  to 
observe  the  flags  on  the  French  men-of-war.  In  the 
morning  the  supposed  insult  was  reported  to  the  Governor, 
who  sent  Harris  to  express  his  regret  **that  the  British 
flag  had  not  been  hoisted  in  a  more  conspicuous  place," 
but  supposed  there  had  been  some  mistake. 


The  little  community  was  in  a  ferment.  The  eyes  o£  | 
England,  if  Dot  of  Europe,  seemed  to  watch  whether  it  was 
worthy  of  defending  the  honour  of  Okl  England.  Conscious 
of  importance,  Harris  had  an  interview  with  Baudin. 
Harris  thought,  perhaps  erroneously,  that  Baudin  said  the 
colours  had  heen  hoisted  *' promiscuously,"  and  that  had 
he  known  that  remarks  would  have  been  made,  the  English 
flag  would  have  been  placed  at  the  fore4opgallant  mast- 
head- Harris  added  that  Baudin  said,  *'As  he  did  not 
understand  enough  of  Enghsh,  or  I  of  French,  he  would 
w^ait  on  your  Excellency  and  explain  it  to  you." 

Baudin  demanded  from  his  people,  in  a  letter  which  he 
described  as  ''amere  et  de  reproches  a  tons  mes  officiers," 
an  explanation.  The  French  answer  %vas  complete.  Eon- 
sard,  ofiQcer  of  the  guard,  and  Freycinet,  lieutenant, 
reported  to  their  *'Citoyen  Commandant"  that  the  despised 
position,  *'a  tribord  a  la  grande  vergue,"  was  "celle 
d'honneur  a  la  marine  Franyaise,''  and  that  it  was  **par 
exc^s  de  dt^f6^ence  que  nous  Tavons  accorded  aux  couleors 
Anglois/* 

Baudin  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Harris,  and  sent  a  copy  to 
King.  He  complained  of  *Ma  conduite  l^gere  et  pen 
reflechie"  of  Harris  in  his  report.  *'Ce  qui  est  arrivee  au 
Casnmina  est  trop  puhlique  pour  etre  revoqude  sans  doute," 
but  he  ex23ected  Harris  to  explain  that  it  was  by  error  or 
on  false  report  that  he  had  for  a  moment  doubted  the 
intention  of  the  French  officers  to  show  the  respect  due  to 
the  flag  of  His  Britannic  Majesty.  Harris  wrote  so 
violently  in  reply  tliat  it  is  creditable  both  to  Baudin  and 
King  that  the  affair,  which  might  have  caused  much 
trouble,  was  lulled  to  rest. 

King  acknowledged  that  **  instead  of  any  slight  being 
intended  to  the  English  flag,  the  utmost  attention  had  been 
paid  to  it ;"  and,  to  allay  excitement  in  Sydney,  published 
an  extract  from  the  French  Marine  Instructions  designating 
*'  the  starboard  main  yardarra'*  as  the  place  of  honour. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  dignity  of  the  CasuHrina  should 
he  recognised.  She  was  to  sahite  the  English  flag  with 
thu'teen  **  coups  de  canon ;''  and  Baudin  hoped  that  the 
Governor  would  order  **  la  forte r esse  sur  laquelle  on  arbore 
le  pavilion  Anglais  de  hii  rendre  son  salut  en  meme  nombre 


de  coups,'*  Eing  replied,  **  Je  sius  sensible  de  cette  marque 
de  votre  attention  et  j'ai  donne  les  ordres  qu'oii  rendera  coup 
pour  coup  de  la  forteresse.'*  The  Cftsmmna  had  been  pur- 
chased  hy  Baudin  in  Sydney  from  a  private  person,  after 
apijlication  had  been  made  to  the  Governor  for  permission, 
Avhicli  be  gave  in  the  interests  of  **  science  and  navigation.*' 
After  these  events  the  raiBunderstanding  occurred  which 

^caused  Captain  Kemp  to  apologize  to  the  French  officers  for 
circulating  imputations  that  they  had  '*  vendu  de  rum  pour 
de  Targent  ;'*  and  simultaneously,  Colonel  Paterson  (9th 
Oct.)  made  common  cause  with  his  recalcitrant  officers  by 
declaring  that  Barrallier  and  Dr.  Harris  could  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  do  any  except  their  military  service.  Then 
followed  the  ajipointment  of  an  eraaneipated  bodyguard  for 
the  Governor  (12th  Oct.) ;  the  Colonial  Commission  to  Mr. 
Bellasis  (14th  Oct.);  the  Com*ts-martial  on  Dr.  Harris  and 
Adjutant  Mhichin ;  orders  that  the  Loyal  Association, 
though  not  embodied  canstantly,  should  be  **  exercised'* 
monthly  ;  and  the  appointment  of  Captain  Kent  of  H.M.S. 
Biiffido  to  act  as  a  magistrate  throughout  the  territory  and 
its  dependencies.  It  was  convenient  to  have  a  naval  magis- 
trate, as  the  Governor  assumed  a  jurisdiction  overfishing. 

A  French  schooner,  the  SitrprisCj  arrived  in  Sept.  1802. 
She  needed  repairs.  King  consented  that  she  might  receive 
tbem,  and  sell  bo  much  of  her  cargo  as  might  disburse 
her  expenses;  but  observing  that  her  clearance  from  the 
Mauritius  contemplated  **  a  sealing  voyage  on  the  coast 

^o(  New  Uolland/*  told  M-  le  Corre,  the  commander,  that 
had  no  instructions  to  permit  such  an  enterprise  by 
foreigners.  He  would  give  no  general  permission,  but  rather 
than  inflict  unlooked-for  hardship  on  M.  le  Corre  he  would 
allow  him,  on  this  occasion,  to  catch  seals  within  the  terri- 
tories^  provided  he  would  not  intrude  at  Cape  Barron  and 
adjacent  islands,  and  at  King's  Island,  where  King  had 
given  exclusive  privileges  to  certain  colonists.  He  suspected 
some  designs  of  occupation,  for  within  live  days  of  thus 
warning  Le  Corre  he  provided  an  English  vessel,  the 
Endeavonr  (about  to  cruise  in  Bass's  Straits),  with  two 
flags,  one  of  which  the  master  was  to  **  hoist  and  keep 
flying  during  the  stay"  of  any  vessel  at  any  island  where  the 

£ndearour  might  be.      The  French  explorers  did  not  forget 


to  complain  of  thegi*asping  nature  of  the  Governor's  claims. 

^The  Sffvprise  started  on  her  curtailed  cruise,  and  was  lost. 
In  May  1802,  just  after  the  arrival  of  the  NatuniUste,  the 
Governor  had  said  he  would  immediately  form  a  settlement 
at  Port  Phillip,  but  that  he  had  no  person  who  could  be 
spared  or  entrusted  with  the  command. 

"  When  more  officers  come  oot,  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  select  one  wha 
would  answer  for  that  situation,  which  wiU  require  &  person  of  aome 
abih'ties  and  perseverance.  Unless  I  lin«i  it  absohitely  neceaaary  I  sliall  not 
take  this  step  without  your  (^race's  approval.  .  .  ,  I  am  the  more 
LeoHeitoua  rcBpecting  forming  this  acttlement  from  the  prohahilifcy  of  the 
Ifrench  having  it  in  conteTupIation  to  nuike  a  settleuienfcj  .  .  »  which  I 
cannot  help  thinking  is  a  principal  object  of  their  rcseaiThes.'' 

Writing   to   Lord  Hobart   (9th   Nov.   1802),  while  llie 
\Geographe  and  NataraUste  were  still  at  Sydney,  King  said^ — 

'**  Notwithetanding  the  collection  he  baa  made  in  every  branch  of  natural 

history,  ,  ,  .  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  collecting  alone  ia  not  the 

'  principal  object  of  Moiieieur  Bandings  niisaiouj  as  it  haJ3  very  forcibly  atrnck 

me  that  ihey  liave  an  intention  of  looking  for  a  place  proper  to  make  a 

P similar  establiahment  to  this  on  the  W,  or  N.  W.  coast.  It  has  also 
occurred  to  me  thjit  tliey  ma}-  hav^e  .^ome  intention  of  laying  ckinj  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land  now  it  is  known  to  be  insulated  from  New  Holland.  My 
only  reason  for  this  supposition  i&  the  length  of  time,  and  the  v^ery  accurate 
and  extensive  survey  Jie  has  taken  of  what  ia  called  by  us  *  Storm  Bay 
Passage,'  and  by  the  French  'Le  Canal  d*Entrerra$teaux/ to  whom  they 
attribute  the  discovery  of  that  passage.  How  far  either  or  both  theae 
conjectures  may  be  probable  I  caimot  aay,  but  I  judge  it  necessary  to  com- 
municate nty  thoughts  thereon,  and  to  requeat  instructions  for  my  C[>nduct 
in  case  the  latter  conjecture  ahould  be  veritiod.  I  have  already  stated  my 
ideas  respecting  the  policy  of  forming  a  aettlement  at  Port  Phillip  in 
Bass's  iStraits  and  in  Storm  Bay  Passage,  or  Derwent  River,  and  reflection 

Ion  this  subject  confirms  me  in  the  necessity  of  forming  a  .settlement  at  one 
pr  both  those  places.  Unfortunately  I  have  no  person  I  can  at  present 
name  to  such  a  sitmition.  Should  one  oirer  equal  to  that  charge  I  ahaU 
take  it  upon  me  to  settle  one  or  both  those  placea,  for  the  reasons  given  in 
jny  former  letter." 
Colonel  Paterson  thought  more  of  botanical  collectiona 
than  of  extending  thtt  cords  of  British  sovereignty.  Tho 
coolness  between  himself  and  the  Governor  may  have  partly 
contributed  to  his  reticence  when  he  heard  and  did  not 
inform  King,  during  the  stay  of  the  French,  that  they 
intended  to  form  a  colony  at  Van  Diemen's  Land,  It  is 
certain  that  as  soon  as  the  French  ships  sailed  (17th  Nov. 
1802)  the  Governor  was  informed  by  the  acting  principal 
Burgaon  that  CoL  Paterson  was  in  possession  of  information 


to  the  effect  that  the  French  intended  to  form  a  settlement 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 

On  the  18th  King  formall}^  presented  his  compliments  to 
Lt.-Gov,  Paterson,  requesting  him  to  fiirnish  information 
**  in  order  that  Governor  Kin^f  may  take  the  necessary  steps 
which  he  cannot  hut  himent  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
doing  before  he  closed  his  despatches/*  Paterson  evasively 
replied  that  lie  considered  what  he  had  heard  "  common- 
place conversation,"  which  he  would  have  communicated, 
**  but  that  he  could  not  suppose  it  was  unknown  to 
Governor  King,"  He  added  in  a  postscript:  *'One  of  the 
officers  who  spoke  of  it  sent  CoL  Paterson  the  accom- 
panying charts." 

King  (again  on  the  18th)  told  Paterson  that  had  he  ever 
heard  the  rumour  he  would 

"  certainly  have  required  a  positive  explanation  from  the  French  com* 
modorCj  and  would  have  taken  a  vessel  up  to  have  preceded  any  attempt. 
.  ,  -  As  I  have  been  kept  ignorant  of  it  until  their  departure,  itonly  remains 
for  me  to  counteract  them.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  an  officer  of  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  a»many  n on- eotii missioned  officers  and  privates  as  can 
he  accommodated,  aliould  be  sent  by  a  conveyance  that  I  hope  wUl  be  able 
to  leave  this  in  seven  days,  in  order  to  assert  His  Majesty's  clainia  and 
dispossess  and  remove  any  party  that  may  be  landed  there.  I  shall  take 
leave  to  retain  the  chart  given  to  you  by  the  French  officer  (until  a  copy 
<]an  be  made)  who  spoke  to  you  of  the  aettlemeut  intended  to  be  made/' 

The  **  conveyance''  which  i^vas  to  be  the  means  of  assert- 
ing His  Majesty^B  claims  was  the  colonial  armed  schooner 
CHmherlaud  {mentioned  sometimes  as  of  26,  and  sometimes 
aa  of  29  tons  burden).  Her  commander  was  to  be  young 
Charles  Eohbins,^^  master's  mate  of  H.M.S.  Buffalo,  who 
was  to  be  endowed  **  with  the  territorial  rank  of  captain," 

The  Surveyor- General  of  the  colony,  Grimes,  was  to 
accompany  the  warhke  expedition,  which  was  to  go  to 
King's  Island  and  Port  Phillip,  and  thence  to  Storm  Bay, 
**  taking  care  to  hoist  His  Majesty's  colours  every  day  on 
shore  during  your  examination  of  those  places,  placing  a 
guard  of  two  men  at  each  place,  who  are  to  turn  up  ground 
for  a  garden,  and  sow  the  seeds  you  are  furnished  with,'* 
H.M.S.  Porpoise  was  to  follow,  on  her  return  from  Tahiti 
with  pork,  and  the  King*3  colours  were  to  be  **kept  flying 

**  Robbins  entered  the  navy  in  1798^  being  then  aixt^n  years  of  &ge«  H« 
WAS  bom  Hi  BzLrnataple  in  Devonshire. 


indicate  the  intended  settlements  to  the  commander  of 

'  that  ship/' 

Minute  sailing  directions  were  given  to  Eobbins.  The 
shelter  suitable  in  certain  winds  was  pointed  out,  as  well  as 
the  harbours  in  which  the  Cnmherhnid  was  to  be  anchored 
while  surveying  parties  were  on  shore.  Bobbins  w-as  charged 
with  despatches  to  the  French  commodore,  whom  King 
wished  him  to  find.  Grimes  was  separately  instructed, 
and  a  gardener  named  Fleming,  a  convict,  was  sent  to 
make  collections  and  sow  seeds. 

All  w^ere  to  keep  journals,  w4iich  were  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Government  at  the  close  of  the  voyage.  Eobbins 
was  provided  with  Murray's  and  Flinders'  surveys  at  Port 
Phillip,  and  WtiB  ordered  to  **  proceed  to  the  most  mmute 
investigation  of  that  spacious  harbour,  the  unaurveyed  pai^t 
of  which  you  will  determine  as  well  as  possible,  noticing  the 
depth  of  water  and  shoals  throughout.,  particularly  the  parts 
that  have  not  been   sounded   or  surveyed   by  the  above 

.officers/'     Particular  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  the  face 

[of  the  country,  whether 

**  hilly,  plain,  or  cjwampy  ;  the  Qatiire  and  depth  of  the  soil ;  the  apparent 
fjufitititiea  of  ground  wliiuh  are  capahle  of  cultivation  or  grazing  to  advan- 

^  tage  ;  also  fresh  water  in  atreama,  springs,  ponds,  or  lagoons  ;  the  quantity, 
qualityj  and  size  of  the  timher  ?  the  hest  situations  for  aettlementsi  with  a 

,  view  to  commercial  advantages,  access  of  vessels,  and  defence  ;  ,  .  ,  also 
V'here  settlers  can  be  advantageously  placed." 

Eobbins  was  to  consult  with  the  Surveyor- General  and 
others. 

To  Baudin,  King  wrote  (2Brd  Nov.,  1802) : 

**  You  i^nll  be  surprised  to  see  a  vesael  so  soon  after  you-  Yon  knew  my 
I  intention  to  aeud  southward  to  bx  on  a  place  for  a  settlement,  but  tliia  has 
*  been  hastened  by  a  report  conimiuiioated  to  me  soon  after  your  departure 
— tliat  the  French  intended  to  settle  in  Storm  Bay  Paasage,  .  ,  .  and 
that  it  was  reconmiended  by  you  to  tho  Republic,  a^j  a  proof  of  which  a 
chart  pointing  out  the  situation  was,  as  Colonel  Pateraon  informs  me,  given 
him  a  short  time  before  you  sailed  by  a  gentleman  in  your  ship.  You  will 
easily  imagine  that  if  any  information  of  that  kind  had  reached  me 
before  your  departure  I  should  have  requested  au  explanation.  But  aa  I 
knew  nothing  of  it»  and  at  preaent  totally  disbelieve  in  anything  of  the 
kind  being  ev^en  thought  of,  1  consider  it  but  proper  to  give  you  this  infor- 
mation. In  case  the  Cumberland  shonlrl  fall  in  with  yonr  ships,  the  com- 
mander of  that  veaael  ha.s  ray  directions  to  communicate  to  you  the  orders 
he  is  imder.  Myself  and  family  join  ui  the  kindest  good  wishes  for  your 
health,  and  will  long  remember  the  pleasure  we  enjoyed  in  your  society. 
We  recmeat  you  will  offer  oar  good  wishes  to  Captain  H 
your  omcera.'* 


Hamelin  and  nil 


PrivatelVt  King  wrote  to  Baiidiii  that  all  Van  Diemen's 
Land  and  the  soiith-weBi  coast  of  New  South  Wales  were 
proclaimed  part  of  the  British  Empire  in  1788,  and  could 
not  be  occupied  bj  the  French  without  breach  of  the 
friendly  relations  recently  entered  into  between  England 
and  France.  King  was  hound  to  oppose,  with  all  tlit^ 
means  at  liis  disposal,  any  such  project  as  was  imputed  to 
the  French.  On  the  same  day  he  sent  full  details  to  thej 
Secretary  of  State,  announcing  that  he  had  lost  no  time  ia  | 
putting  His  Majesty's  claims  beyond  dispute.  He  had 
ordered  Bobbins  to  communicate  with  Baudin  if  he  could 
fall  in  with  him  in  Bass's  Straits, 

"and  whatever  may  l>e  in  contemplation,  it  cannot  be  performed  by  him. 
How  far  he  may  have  recommended,  it  to  the  French  (lovertimenfc  I  do  not 
know.  It  seems  by  Colonel  Paterson's  information  that  they  intend  it» 
It  ia  my  intention,  a«  »ooii  Eis  the  Porpoise  aiiives^  to  despatch  her  with  a 
small  eatabliahment  to  the  most  eligible  placio  at  8torm  Bay  Passage,  and 
one  at  Port  Fliilljp  or  King's  Isknd.  Yonr  Lord.ship'a  inatructions  on  these 
points  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  as  soon  as  possible*" 

Proud  of  his  mission,  Eobbins  sailed  in  quest  of  and 
foiTiKl  the  French  at  Elephant  Bay  in  King's  Island,  He 
had  no  sooner  dehvered  his  despatches  (inchiding  some 
sent  by  King  to  Mr.  Thomson,  Staff  Surgeon,  who  had 
been  allowed  to  go  as  a  passenger  in  the  Natnndiste^'^  on  his 
way  tn  England)  than  he  landed,  reared  the  English  flag, 
Land  with  a  rattle  of  mixsketry  and  loud  cheers  renewed  the 
Fclaiin  of  Ins  country  to  the  invaded  territory.  Baudin, 
though  offended,  maintained  a  courteous  demeanour.  He 
wrote  officially  :^ 

**  L'arrivee  du  Cumberland  m'aniutt  surpris  par  le  contenn  do  la  1 
lettre  que  voua  m'avex  fait  rhonaeur  do  m^ucrirOj  si  M.   Robbins  qui  le 
commaiide,  n'avoit  par  sa  condiiite  fait  connoitre  le  vt^ritable  motif  pour 
lequel  il  a  et<5  si  precipitament  expedie,  mais  pcut-etre  il  eat  venu  trop  tard, 


^  King  to  i^xord  Hobart,  9th  Nov.  1802  :  "  As  I  considered  it  netjeasary 

bto  preclude  Captain  Flindera'  present  aurveya  froni  fcho  moat  distant  possi* 

"  lity  of  their  falling  into  otber  hands,  I  shall  defer  sending  them     .     .     . 

bat  aa  your  Lordabip  may  expect  some  Rccoimt  of  liis  progreaa,  I  shall 

prelate  his  verbal  com  muni  cations  to  me."     Thonison  carrbtl  thia  doapatch* 

'  New   8outh    Walea    Correspondence,''   20th    Nov.    liSQ3.       VoL    ii* 

[Dated  *  A  IJord  la  Corvette  la  Giofjraphi'i  Isle  King,  le  3rd  Nivobg  an  lime, 

23rd  Dee.  1802.      Le  Commandtmt  en  chef  1  expedition  de  d^convertea  a 

Monaieur  le  Gouverneur  King  au  Port  Jiickaon.' 


*  car  pluaieurs  jours  avant  ([u'il  arb-om  sur  nos  tentes  son  pavilion  nous 
avona  laias^  dans  lea  qmitre  Poiiits  principaux  de  Plsle,  ii  laqiielle  je 
constjrvc  votre  nom^  des  preuvcs  tie  Tepoque  ou  uona  Tavona  viaite.** 
L'histoire  qu'on  vou«  a  fait  ©t  iiloot  on  aoupeouDe  M.  Kemp^  Capi- 
taine  au  Regiment  de  la  Noiivelle  Ctalle  du  Sad  t^tre  rauteui\  est  sans 
fondemeiit.  Je  ne  crois  paa  noii  plus  t|iie  les  ofliciers  et  Datiiranstea  qui 
sont  a  bord  puisseut  y  avoir  domit*'  lien  par  leiir  discours.  Mais  dans  toua 
les  cas  vous  deviez  etre  blen  persnadf^  que  si  le  goiivememeiit  Fratit^^ais 
m'avoit  donne  ordre  de  in'arrr^ter  qiieLiue  pai=j  au  Nord  on  an  Sii<i  de  la 
Terre  tie  Dietuen  decouverte  [jar  Abel  Ttusniaii,  j'y  aiii^is  resti-,  at  sans 
VOH3  en  faire  im  secret.  Le  dix-sept  le  Naturaligte  a  mis  a  la  voile  et  doit 
Be  rendre  en  droiture  en  BVanee.  Malgr«S  toutea  nies  recherclies  avant  le 
depart  il  sVst  trouve  trois  homines  cachoa  k  bord  du  G^ographet  cinq  aiitres 
^toient  mir  le  NattiraliMte^  et  trois  sur  le  Mtiment  Aaierican  la  Fanny  dont 
le  niauvais  temps  nous  a  separe.  J'ai,  commc  nous  en  ^'tiona  tjonvenua, 
mia  aiir  11  ale  King  1«3  huit**°  liommea  qui  iioua  concernoient ;  ou  leur  a 
donu^  un  peu  de  pain  et  cjueL[aes  vetementa.  Voua  trouverez  cy  point 
leur  noma,  ou  du  moins  ceux  qu'ik  out  douui^s. 

**  J*ai  rhonneur  d'atro  avec  la  plus  parfaite  couBid^ration,  MoDaieur  le 
Gouverueur, 

**votre  aerviteur, 

"N.  BAUBtN." 

Privately  Baiidio  wrote  at  great  length,  i^remising  that 
letter  had  no  relation  to  the  policy  of  his  government, 

i*et  encore  moins  avec  vos  pretentious  erronees  sur  riale  de  Biemeu  que 
irouB  ne  connoissez  paa  plua  ijue  raoi,  fjuand  voua  i'avez  conipriae  daii3  lea 
**  !iit«s  modeatea  que  la  prevoyaiiee  vous  a  fait  prendre  pour  de  votre 
^ouveau  territoire.  Cependant  chaeun  salt  que  Taaman  et  sea  lieritiera  ne 
^voos  Font  paa  legu^^^e  par  testanieut."  ,  .  ,  *'  Dans  uia  fai,^on  de  peoaer 
je  n'ai  jamais  pu  mlmaginer  qu'il  y  eut  de  justice  et  nifinie  de  loyaut^  de 
la  part  des  Europe' ens  a  s'emparer  au  no  in  de  son  gouveruement  d'uoe 
teiTe  vue  pour  la  premiere  fois  quand  elle  eat  habitue  par  des  hommes  qui 
n^ont  pas  toujours  meritea  lea  titrea  de  aauvage  ou  d^anthropophage  qui 
leur  out  ete  prodigut^a,  tandia  qu'Lla  n  etoieut  encore  que  lea  eufana  tie  la 
nature  et  tout  aosai  peu  civilian's  {|ue  le  sout  actuellement  vos  mootagnards 
i'Ecosse  ou  nos  paisants  de  la  Baa-Breta^ne,"  &c.  .  .  ,  [He  alluded 
'  ■}  the  fate  of  the  Sydney  natives.  1  **Malgre  voa  precautions  et  lea 
biUimena  qu'ont  aubi  ceiix  des  votres  qui  les  out  maltrait^s,  ils  ont  au 
distin^er  vos  projets  pour  I'aveiiir  ;  mais  trop  faibles  pour  vous  r^-siater 
la  cramte  de  voa  ftrmes  lea  a  fait  eniigrer,  aiciai  Teapoir  de  les  voir  ae 
meler  parmi  voua  est  manque,  et  vous  resteres?  bientAt  paiaibles  posaesseura 
de  leur  heriUige,  car  le  petit  u ombre  de  ceiix  qui  voua  environ iient 
n'exiatera  pas  longtempa. 

**  Je  ii*ai  nulle  eonnoisaauce  dea  prtdtentioiia  que  pent  avoir  le  gouvorne- 
raeot  Franij^ais  sur  la  terre  de  Diemen  ni  d©  ses  pro j eta  pour  ravenir,  raaia 


•'*  In  the  margin  King  wrote  :  "  If  M.  Baudiii  insinuates  any  claim  from 
this  visit— the  island  was  firat  discovered  In  1798  by  Mr.  Keed  in  the 
Martha^  afterwarda  by  Mr.  Black  in  tho  Harbimjerf  and  surveyed  by  Mr. 
arurraj  in  Feb.  1802. 

*'  King  wrote  in  the  margin  :  **  Moat  of  those  found  means  to  go  on 
board  the  Geographe  before  she  left  the  ialaud.'* 
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BAUDIN  TO  KING, 


je  crois  que  sea  tit  res  ne  aeroient  mieux  foml^s  que  lea  vitrei*.  . 
J't^tois  bien  peraiiacle  tjuo  larrivee  du  Cumberland  avoit  tout  autre  niotj 
que  celui  tie  iii'apporter  votre  lettre,  maia  je  ne  eroyois  pas  qu*elle  fut  poa 
arborer  un  pavilion  Anglais  pr^cisement  daua  le  lieu  ou  etoieut  ^tablia  no 
tentes  longtempa  avatit  son  arriv4.  Je  vous  avoue  franchement  que  ji 
suia  fachu  que  cela  ait  eu  lieu." 

He  proceeded  to  describe  the  island  at  great  length:- 
"  Je  suia  tres  fache  que  Tisle  King  porte  votre  nom,  en  ce 
qu'elle  me  semble  n'tstre  d'aucume  utilite,  et  n'otfrir  qu'ime 
ressouree  passagfere  pour  la  peche  du  loup  marin  et  de 
phoque,"* 

He  had  lost  two  anchors  at  Elephant  Bay.  He  described 
the  labours  of  his  scientific  companions  on  the  island,  and 
sent  his  kindest  regards  to  King  and  his  family.  The 
hoisting  of  the  English  flag  under  the  eyes  of  the  French 
annoyed  others  as  well  as  Baudin,  The  artist,  M.  Petit, 
made  a  caricature  of  the  petty  flag  with  the  armed  sentry 
keeping  guard.  Baudin  wrote  to  King:  '*  J'ai  dechke  cette 
caricature  aussitot  qu'elle  me  fat  presentee,  avec  defense 
d'en  faire  de  semblable  pour  Tavenir/*  The  editors  of  the 
French  narrative,  Peron  and  Freycinet,  remarked, 

**SanB  doute  cette  cen^monie  iiourra  paroitre  frivole  aux  yeuz  de 
persomies  qui  counoisseut  pen  la  politique  Augloiae  ;  mais,  poor  rhomn 
d^^tat,  de  teUes  formalit^s  prennent  uu  caract^ra  beaueoup  plus  irnportanV 
«t  plus  a^rieux,  A  la  faveur  de  ces  declarations  publiques  et  repetiSes, 
rAiigleterre  semble  chaque  jour  fortifier  aes  pretentions^  t^tablir  aea  droits 
d'uue  mani^re  plus  poaitivtj,  et  ae  m6aage  ainsi  doa  pr^textea  pour 
repousse r,  meme  par  la  force  des  arnies,  t-ous  lea  peuples  qui  voudroient 
former  quelques  ^tablissemens  dana  ces  contr^ea.  Maia  ^cartons  lea 
r^esiona  p^nlbles  qu'uu  tel  aujet  inspire  pour  reprcudre  notro  narration.'* 

The  gallant  and  humane  Baudin  did  not  hve  to  narrate 
his  own  intentions,  or  see  the  published  account  of  his 
expedition.  The  withering  of  the  French  schemes  was 
imknown  to  him.  He  died  at  the  Mauritius;  and  it  was 
not  under  his  auspices  that  the  pseudonym  of  *'Terre 
Napolt^on**  was  attempted  to  be  aflixed  to  South  Australia 
and  Port  PhilUp,  under  the  authority  of  the  *'Imprimerie 
Impdriale''  in  Paris  in  1807.^^  M 

*^  "Voyage  de  D^couvortea  aux  Terrea  Australes,"  VoL  iii  p,  11. 
Seconds  edition,  reArue,  corrig^  et  augments,  par  Louis  tie  Freycinet. 
Paria.  1824.  Peron,  the  naturalist  of  tho  expedition,  edited  the  firat 
volume  in  1807,  and  prepared  n  great  part  of  the  second »  which  wai 
continued  and  edited  oy  Preycinet  in  1816.  The  later  edition  of  J 
quoted  in  the  texU 


Eobbins,  after  examining  King's  Island,  entered  Port 
Phillip  in  January.  Tlie  Surveyor-CTeneral  on  shore,  with 
^assistants,  worked  upon  the  east  coast,  returning  to  the 
W^umherJund  when  necessary.  Robbing  and  the  gardener 
^^Kvere  often  on  shore*  The  schooner  was  moved  from  place 
^Ho  i)lace  so  as  to  be  available  for  the  land-party  to  return  to 
^pier  at  night.  Five  times  the  natives  were  seen,  some  of  them 
close  to  the  present  site  of  Melbourne.  Biscuits  were  on  two 

» occasions  given  to  them,  and  no  ill-usage  on  either  side  was 
recorded-     Once  Mr.  Grimes  returned  to  the  ship  to  obtain 
a  stronger  guard,  as  eleven  natives  met  the  party  on  landing. 
They  were  peaceful,  and  accepted  biscuit,  fish,  and  a  toma- 
"lawk*     The  mouth  of  the  Yarra  Yarra  was  discovered,  and 
jthe  Saltwater  and  Yarra  Yarra  rivers  were  ascended.      The 
land-party,  consisting  of  Eobbins,  Grimes,  the  gardener, 
hwith  as  many  of  seven  sailors  as  may  have  left  the  boat 
[(4th  Feb.  1803),  stood  upon  Batman's  Hill,  long  known  as 
picturesque  spot  in  Melbom-ne,  but  lovulled  in  later  years 
give  place  to  a  railway  station. 

On  the  following  day  water-casks  were  taken  up  the  Yarra 

farra,  and  the  Cumberland  was  supplied  from  what  the 

zardener  styled  in  his  journal  *'  the  great  river/*  For  several 

'Says  afterwards  Mr.  Grimes  was  surveying  on  the  banks  of 

the  Ibarra,  and  the  gardener  sowed  seeds.     On  one  occasion 

the  latter,  when  alone,  saw  seven  natives,  but  they  did  not 

molest  him.      Grimes  surveyed  the  course  of  the  Ibarra  for 

many  miles  above  the  present   site   of  Melbourne.      The 

result  of  the  expedition  was  not   what  might  have  been 

looked  for  from  such  explorers.  Neither  Grimes  nor  Eobbuis 

^praised  the  soil  they  saw,  although  they  reported  that  small 

^Rportions  were  fit  for  cultivation.^^     The  value  of  the  natural 

^fcrasses  in  yielding  pasture  for  fine-wooUed  sheep  was  not 

^Rhen  known.    The  previous  reports  of  Murray  and  Flinders, 

chiming  in  as  they  did  with  the  Governor's  desires,  had, 

however,  been  so  favoiu^able  that  the  English  government, 

without  waithig  for   further  information,   determined    to 

occupy  Port  Phillip. 


*  It  is  only  fair  to  Robbins  to  state  thai  when  sent  in  1804  to  examine 
Weatem  Port  he  declared — *'  I  have  not  seen  any  part  of  Western  Port  in 
my  opinion  ao  eligible  for  a  aettlement  &a  the  fi'eshwater  river  at  the  head 
of  that  port"  (PbUlip). 
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The  necessity  to  exclude  the  French  having  compelled 
King  to  occup}^  the  Derwent,  lie  prosecuted  his  plans  with 
the  hope  of  approval,  hut  some  time  elapsed  hefore  he  could 
find  an  officer  to  take  charge  of  the  new  settlement,     King^ 
reported  that  the  gallant  Robhins,  who  returned  to  Sjdne^H 
in  March  1808,  had  performed  his  duty  entirely  to  his  satis^* 
faction.      He  sent  detailed  accounts  of  the  siirveys  of  Port 
Phillip  and  of  King*s  Island,    The  latter  was  unfit  for  agri- 
tural  settlement.     Of  the  former  Piobhins  said  it  was 

**an  extensive  and  fine  harbour,  but  has  only  small  portions  of  grouu< 
capable  of  aclvantagoong  cultivation,  tind  a  great  scarcity  of  fresh  watery 
ftlthoiigb  sufficient  for  a  settlemeut  and  supply ing  ships."  **It  non 
reinaina  to  determine^'  how  far  it  would  he  advisable  to  make  a  settleineul 
at  Port  Phillip.  From  its  being  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  tin 
entrance  of  the  Straits,  it  may  be  advisiible  some  years  hence,  and  indee< 
absolutely  neceasary.  How  far  it  may  be  considered  as  an  immediate 
object,  I  must  submit  to  your  Lordship's  consideration." 

Almost  simultaneously  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Lord 
Hobart  and  to  Governor  Xing   that  the  new  settlements 
might  be  promoted  by  draftint;  settlers  thither  from  Norfolk 
Island,     In  June  1803  Lord  Hobart  recommended  a  partial 
removal,  and  that  advantages  at  Port  Dalrymple,  Iving'i 
Island,  or  Port  Phillip  should  l)e  offered   to  the  retiring 
settlers.     There  were  then  a  thousand  people  on  the  islantl. 
In  Aug.  liS03  King  suggested  a  partial  removal-  Though  the 
want  of  a  harbour  was  inconvenient  in  many  respects  it 
presented  a  great  obstacle  to  escape  of  convicts.    The  island 
had,  moreover,  "provided  entirely  for  its  numbers  sinc^ 
1794,"  and  had  from  its  fertihty  been  of  great  assistance  I 
Sydney,     He  could  make  no  ^*  positive  recommendation/ 
as  much  would  *' depend  on  the  accounts  from  Van  Diemen' 
Land."     When,  at  a  later  date,  the  *' total  abandonment**! 
of  the  island  was  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Kin, 
"humbly  submitted    (30th  April   1805)  that  it  would  oii<j 
many  grounds  be  injurious. "^'-^     By  furnishing  salt  meat; 
largely  to  New  South  Wales,  and  *'preservmg  the  lives  o: 
many  British  seamen,"'  the  little  settlement  had  been  of 
infinite  use.     For  the  **  extending  settlements"  it  would 
continue  to  be  so. 


■'  King  to  Lord  Hobart,  9tli  May  1803. 

•*  Though  KiDE  remonstrated  againet  the  total  abandonmentj  it  will  btfj 
Been  thatne  hasTjeea  upbraided  for  recommending  it. 


RrV^ER  DEKWENT  SETTLEMENT. 
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Captain  Colnett  afforded  the  means  of  sending  an  estab- 
lisliment  to  Van  Piemen's  Land,  He  permitted  Lieut, 
Bowen,  of  H.M.S.  Glatffm,  to  volunteer  his  services,  and 
that  officer  received  his  instructions  on  the  10th  June  1803, 
I  Mr.  Moiintgarrett,  of  tlie  GlattoUj  volunteered  in  like 
pmanner.  The  Porp<fise  and  the  Lady  Ndson  were  to 
transport  the  expedition.  Minute  directions  were  given  to 
prevent  occupation  hy  settlers  of  such  sites  as  might  be 
wanted  for  a  town  or  for  fortifications.  A  few  settlers  were 
to  receive  200  acres  each,  with  convict  labourers  and  their 
I  rations  for  eighteen  months.  The  *' Prayers  of  the  Chm^ch 
of  England  were  to  be  read  with  all  due  solemnity  every 
Sunday."  No  vessels  were  to  be  permitted  to  communicate 
with  the  settlement  except  to  obtain  relief.  Lieut.  Courtoys, 
wlxo  commanded  the  La dt/  NdsuHy  was  told  by  lung  **iiot 
to  keep  too  close  to  the  land  at  any  time,  as  you  must 
recollect  that  the  vessel  is  very  leewardly."  Bowen  was 
provided  with  *' sealed  orders,  not  to  be  opened  except  on 
the  appearance  of  French  vessels/* 

In  Sept.  1803  Bowen  reported  his  arrival.     The  land  he 
thought  excellent.      Natives  had  been  seen,  but  they  were 

I  shy.  **I  have  not  made  any  search  for  them,  thinking 
myself  well  off  if  I  never  see  them  again.''  He  dated  his 
despatch  from  '*IIobart,"'^  at  liisdon  Cove,  King  ha\ang 
named  the  settlement  after  Lord  Hobart,  Bowen  appears 
to  have  struggled  manfully  with  the  difficulties  of  his 
position  until,  b}"  the  arrival  of  Collins  in  1804,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  settlement  passed  hito  inferior  hands.  The 
appointment  of  Collms  was  thus  announced  by  Lord  Hobart 
to  King  (14th  Feb.  1803): 

**  The  acco\iiit>a  you  have  traiisiiiitted  of  the  importance  of  the  Iitirbour  in 
the  southern  coast  of  New  iSouth  Wales  io  Bass's  Straits,  to  which  you 

I  have  given  the  niinic  of  Tort  Phillip,  and  your  repreaentfttion  of  the  excel- 
lence  of  the  elinmte,  ami  piomising  appearance  of  the  country  on  that 
coast,  and  also  the  advantageous  situation  of  the  island  called  King's 
lalaud,  have  induced  me  to  consider  with  great  attention  the  expe- 
diency of  foiTuing  from  this  country  a  settlement  in  that  <|uarter, 
subordinate  and  dependent  upon  the  government  of  New  South  Wales.'* 
.  .  .  **  It  ia  evident  thai  the  attention  of  other  Kuropeau  Powers  has 
heeu  drawu  to  that  quarter  of  the  world,  and  it  need  scarcely  he  observed 


*"  In  some  manner  the  name  was  converted  in  after  years  to  Holmrt 
Town»  and  haa  only  recently  been  restored  as  *'HobMt " 
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that  the  establish ment  of  any  foreijpi  power  on  that  part  of  the  coajit 
might*  in  the  event  of  bostiliti<*a,  greatly  Interrupt  the  communicatioa 
with  Port  Jackson,  and  matcrinlly  endanger  the  tranquillity  and  security 
of  our  possessions  there,"  .  ,  .  "It  has  on  these  considerations  been, 
determined  l:>y  Hia  Majesty  that  a  aettlenieot  aboidd  be  immediately  formei 
at  port  Phillip^  and  that  as  soon  aa  a  detachment  can  be  sent  from  thencql 
tk  subordinate  establishment  should  l>e  made  at  King's  Island." 

Lt»-CoL  Collins,  on  account  of  his  experience  in  New^ 
South  Wales,  had  heen  chosen  to  found  the  new  settle- 
ment; but  *Hhe  hitended  settlements  are  considered  as 
dependencies  upon  vonr  government,  and  the  Lfc. -Governor 
is  placed  under  your  orders."  H.M.S.  (Jaleittta^  and  the 
ship  Ocean,  would  convey  the  expedition.  The  detailed 
instructions  to  Collins  were  sent  also  to  King. 

About  thirty  women  were  allowed  to  accompany  then* 
convict  husbands,  and  ten  children  were  permitted  to  go 
with  their  mothers.     Amongst  the  children  was  one  who 
was  in  after  years  to  become  an  active  politician  in  Yictoria^^ 
Torty-six  free  persons,  including  children,  were  permitte(^H 
to  settle  at  Port  Phillip  or  elsewhere.     Port  Phillip  waa^ 
represented  as  the  most  eligible  situation,  and  Collins  was 
therefore  directed  to  form   the  first  establishment  there, 
"You  are  to  endeavour  by  every  means  in  your  i>ower  to 
open  an  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  to  conciliate  their 
good  will."      Yiolence  against  them  was  to  be  punished 
"according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence." 

Elaborate  instructions  for  promoting  agiuculture  and 
grazing  were  given  to  Collins,  and  '*the  clandestine  intro- 
duction of  spirits"  was  to  be  vigilantly  prevented.  If  "anyj 
quantity  of  this  pernicious  liiiuor  should  be  discovered  **  ii: 
any  person's  possession,  **it  will  be  your  duty  to  seize,  andj 
if  necessary,  to  destroy  the  same.''  Religious  observance^ 
were  to  be  promoted.     Though  Port  Phillip  was, 

'*  accordinj^  to  tlie  best  information,  the  most  eligible  place  for  the  in^j 
tended  sett  lenient,"  .  .  .  '*  nevertheless  yon  are  not  positively  r©4 
Btricted  from  givinc  the  preference  to  any  other  part  of  the  southern  coasftj 
of  New  South  Wfilea,  or  any  of  tlie  islands  in  hSasa's  Straits  which,  upoQl 
communication  with  the  Gov-eruor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  with  his  con- 
currence and  apprf>Hfition,  yon  may  hav^e  well-grotiuded  reason  to  consider 
as  more  advantageously  situated." 

-    Collins  was  nevertheless  to  disembark  at  once  at  Port 

Phillip,  and  not  to  search  be  forehand  for  any  more  eligible 

place.      "As  soon  aa  po^sibW  aCter  overcouiing  **the  firBt 
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difficulties'*  at  Port  Phillip  CoUina  was  to  send  oonTicta 
with  an  adequate  guard  to  form  a  post  at  King's  Island, 
if  on  examination  the  place  should  be  found  suitable. 

In  a  separate  despatch  to  King,  Lord  Hobart  instructed 
him  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  new  settlements  would 
be  supplied  with  food. 

**In  three  years,  if  the  soil  and  climate  at  Port  PhUlip  should  appear  as 
favourable  aa  they  have  been  repreaeuted,  the  new  colony  A^ill  grow 
fiofficieut  cora  for  the  eoiismnption  of  its  inhabitants  j  considering  at  the 
fiame  time  the  Biiperior  advantage  under  which  the  establiighment  there 
will  commence  its  operationa,  by  the  facilitiea  it  will  derive  from  your 
fostering  care  and  attention." 

There  was  hardly  any  subject  which  was  not  embraced 
by  the  instructioris  given  at  this  time  to  King.  The  decision 
with  regard  to  the  com^t-martial  on  Lieut.  Marshall  was  not 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  Governor's  position,  but  highly 
complimentary  expressions  were  applied  to  his  exertions. 

The  discovery  of  coal  in  quantities  at  Newcastle  prompted 
Lord  Hobart  to  send  a  mineralogist,  Mr.  Humphry,*^*  to 
assist  Collins,  and  afterwards  conform  to  King's  commands. 

Captain  Woodriflf,  of  H*M,S.  Calcutta^  who  conveyed 
Collins  to  Port  Phillip,  desired  to  become  a  settler,  and 
King  was  instructed  to  grant  him  six  himdred  acres  of 
land  in  -*  any  of  the  settlements"  under  the  customary 
conditions. 

Collins  reached  Fort  Phillip  on  the  9th  Oct.,  and  reported 
his  arrival  to  King  on  the  5th  Nov,  1803.  Three  sub- 
alterns, three  sergeants,  three  corporals,  two  drummers,  and 
thirty-nine  privates  of  the  marine  service  were  with  him  to  | 
control  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  male  convicts. 
Collins  had  also  **  a  complete  civil  staff,  of  whom  the  Judge- 
Advocate  alone  is  absent,  but  I  have  my  Lord  Hobart'a 
assmrance  that  he  shall  be  sent  out  by  the  first  ship  that 
sails  after  me.''^^     The  Ocean,  storeship,  arrived  (7th  Oct.) 


**  The  name  is  apelt  in  varioaa  ways  Ln  the  doctiments  of  the  day.  In 
an  order  pTibliahcM*  in  Sydney  while  the  mineralogist  was  there  he  is  styled 
**  Adolerioufl  E.  \V.  Humphry,  Esq*" 

«*The  fortunes  of  Bates,  the  Deputy  Judge- Ad vocate^  were  Bingtilar. 
He  arrived  in  1806  at  Hobart  Town,  and  remained  there  nearly  ten  years, 
receiving  salary  but  doing  no  duty.  He  was  provided  with  no  patent  or 
authority  under  which  Collins  thought  be  coidd  act.  Km  commiasion 
being  frame<i  with  reference  to  Port  Phillip, — Bigge's  '*  Report"  (Judicial)^ 
1823,  p.  4L 


under  Captain  Mertho,  From  the  first  moment  Collins 
8eems  to  have  desired  to  transfer  the  settlement  to  Van 
Diemen^s  Land,  Many  writers  have  wondered  at  the  folly 
of  Collins  and  his  officers  in  leaving  a  district  bo  fertile  as 
Port  Phillip,  which  presented  rich  pastnre  lands  without 
any  need  for  clearance  of  timber.  It  is  proper  to  let  Collins 
speak  for  himself,  and  to  show  that  in  addition  to  a  han- 
kering to  have  his  settlement  close  to  the  open  sea,  one  of 
his  motives  was  his  fear  that,  if  he  should  settle  at  the  river 
discovered  by  Bobbins  and  Grimes,  ho  would  not  be  able  to 
protect  himself  from  the  natives.  One  or  two  quotations 
from  the  log  of  Captain  Woodriff,  and  the  published  work 
of  Lieut.  Tuckey,  of  H.M.S.  Calcntta,  explain  Collins'  fears- 

On  the  16th  Oct.,  Tuckey  was  sent  in  the  launch  to 
«m*vey  the  upper  part  of  the  harbour.  The  log  declared 
that  Tuckey  found  no  fresh  water,  but  **  fell  in  with  a  large 
party  of  natives  who  were  very  troublesome,  their  numbers 
increasing  from  one  hundi'ed;  to  two  hundred.  The  lieu- 
tenant and  party  were  obliged  to  fire  upon  them,  \vhich  drove 
them  offj  but  with  loss  of  one  of  their  companions  who  was 
shot.'*  Tuckey's  work  enlarged  upon  the  treachery  and 
daring  of  the  natives,  **  upwards  of  two  hundred  having 
assembled  round  the  surveying  boats.''  Such  having  been 
the  occurrences  in  Oct.,  Collins'  despatch  (to  Governor 
King),  dated  5th  Nov.  1803,  Sullivan's  Bay,  Port  Phillip, 
becomes  intelhgible.  The  intimation  from  Harris,  the 
surveyor,  that  ''the  nortiiern  shore  was  more  numerously 
inhabited  than  any  other  parts,"  condemned  it  in  the  eyes 
of  Collins.     He  had  seen  Phillip  speared  at  Port  Jackson. 

The  despatches  from  New  South  Wales,  with  the  report 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Yarra-Yarra  river,  had  not  been 
received  in  England  when  Collins  sailed  thence.  King  sent 
his  report  in  May  1803,  and  Collins  left  England  in  April 
q(  that  year.     Colhns  wrote  as  follows  :— 

** .  *  .  From  Mr,  Mertho,  who  bad  been  examiniBg  some  part  of  the 
bay,  I  received  the  first  unfavourable  impression  of  it,  which  I  am  truly 
concerned  to  observe  a.  more  minute  aur\'ey  thereof  haa  only  tended  to 
fitrengthen.  Anxious  to  discover  a  place  posaeasing  the  ndvantages  of 
fresh  water,  timber  for  building,  and  soil  for  agricultural  pursuitii  where<ju 
I  could  laud  my  people,  I  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  examining  the 
bay.     ,     ,     . 

**  J  went  on  shore  with  Captain  Wood  riff  to  a  bay  on  the  east  aide, 
where  very  good  fresh  water  had  beeti  o\jt&.med  \y^  ^rnkln^  caaka  near  the 
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mai'giii  of  tlie  aea-ahoi-c,  ...  I  found  a  level  of  riljout  live  acres  upon 
which  I  instantly  determined  t-o  land  my  people,  stores,  and  provisioua. 
♦  .  .  That  every  further  infoi mation  lespectinj^  the  capacioits  harbour 
should  forthwith  be  olitained,  Captain  W€x>drilt  despatched  the  first 
officer,  Lieut.  Tiickey,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Harris,  the  Deputy'Surveyor 
of  the  settlement  ...  on  a  survey  of  the  harhour.  .  .  .  Upon 
this  business  they  were  absent  nine  *lays,  and  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  report  maile  to  me  f**r  your  inforaiation,  hy  which  I 
tJiirik  it  will  appear  that,  having  before  me  but  a  choice  of  diliiculties,  I 
could  not  he  anywhere  better  placed  than  I  am," 

Captain  Woodriff  landed  a  few  marines  to  assist  in 
guarding  the  stores,  but  Collins  plaintively  remarked : 

*'  As  the  same  nceegsity  will  exist  after  the  departure  of  the  Calcutkti  I 
must  submit  to  your  Excellency  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
increase  my  force  hy  a  small  fiarty  from  the  troops  under  your  command 
at  Port  Jackson.  As  this  niiist  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  wlvat  may 
he  youi'  deteiTuination  reH,pecting  uiy  future  proceedings,  I  shall  add 
nothing  further  on  the  subject,  but  that  were  I  to  settle  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  harbour,  w*hich  la  full  of  natives,  I  should  reouire  four  times  the 
force  I  have  now  to  guard  not  only  the  convicts,  but  perhaps  myself, 
from  their  attacks.  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  all  the  disadvantages  of 
Port  Phillip  are  as  well  known  to  your  Excellency  as  they  are  to  myself  at 
this  jnoment." 

It  -will  be  remembered  that,  amongst  the  titles  of  Grose 
to  gratitude,  Collins  had  represented  the  encoiiragement 
shown  to  the  soldiery  in  Sydney,  even  in  their  dissipation. 
He  now  desired  (separate  despatch)  to  confer  favoiu's  on  the 
civil  officers  placed  under  himself.     The  Secretary  of  State j 
had  directed  him  not  to  issue  Bpirits  to  the  civil  officers:  hal 
was  certam  that  '*  it  could  not  be  intended  by  the  Secretary] 
of  State  to  make  such   a  distinction  between''  civil  and 
military  officers.    On  this  head  Governor  King  gave  him  no 
eomforL     Neither  to  the  civil  uor  the  military  were  sph'its 
*'  to  be  issued  as  a  ration.''    Neither  King  nor  any  officer  In 
the  settlement   could  recollect   such  an  indulgence    since 
1791,  "except  on  their  Majesties*  birthdays/' 

Mr.  G.  P.  Harris,  the  Deputy- Surveyor,  made  a  report  on 
Port  Phillip  as  disparaging  as  that  of  Collins,  and,  as 
regarded  the  territory  to  the  west  of  the  port,  egregiously 
misleading. 

Knowing  that  the  surve}^  made  by  Grimes,  and  sent  to 
England  by  the  Glatton  in  May  180B,  had  not  been  seen  by 
Collins,  King  sent  him  a  copy  of  it  C26th  Nov.)  together 
with  Flinders'  chart.  After  receiving  the  report  of  Collins, 
King  concluded  "  that  Port  Phillip  is  totaWy  wwtiV.  m  ^n^x^ 
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point  of  Tiew  to  remain  at,  lyithout  subjecting  the  Crown  to 
the  certain  expensive  prospect  of  the  soil  not  being  equal  to 
raise  anything  for  the  support  of  the  Bottlement.**  He  had 
not  desii'ed  to  fix  upon  any  site  without  hearing  from 
England,  The  reports  of  Mr.  Murray  and  Captain  Flinders 
had  led  King  to  adopt  Port  Phillip  temporarily  as  a 
site,  but  he  yielded  to  the  later  reports  of  others.  He  left 
it  to  Collins  to  decide  whether  to  remove  to  the  Derwenfc  or 
to  Port  Dalryniple.  He  sent  ample  information  as  to  both 
places,  of  the  former  of  which  Lieut.  Bowen,  the  officer  in 
command,  spoke  highly. 

Kiug  wrote  at  great  length,  and  sent  various  stores  to 
Collins.  He  sent  an  order  to  Lieut,  Bowen  to  transfer  the 
command  at  the  Derwent  if  Collins  should  decide  to  go 
thither,  and  chartered  the  Ocean  for  four  months  to  assist 
Collins. 

The  convicts  generally  behaved  well  at  Port  Phillip. 
Twelve  absconded.  Some  returned  :  some  were  recaptured. 
Two  were  unaccounted  for^and  Collins  **took  it  for  granted 
they  had  perished/'  One  of  them,  Buckley,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  whose  numbers  had  alarmed  Collins, 
They  treated  him  Immanelj^  and  in  1835  he  was  found 
enjoying  their  hospitality,  when  John  Batman  headed  an 
expedition  formed  to  take  possession  of  the  land  which 
Collins  abandoned  in  1804. 

Governor  King  did  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  Collins. 
He  wrote  (1st  March  1804)  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 
*'By  the  Ocean,  and  a  boat,  I  received  letters  from  the 
Lt--Governor  reporting  the  badness  of  the  soil  and  the  ^ 
want  of  fresh  water  as  decided  objections  against  Port  fl 
Phillip  being  eligible  for  an  agricultural  settlement.  .  .  • 
I  cannot  but  regret  that  Port  Phillip  has  been  deemed  unfit 
for  a  i>rincipal  establishment.'' 

The  receipt  of  the  report  of  Grimes,  with  the  chart  of  the  ^ 

Yarra-Yarra,  had  no  effect  upon  Collins.     It  deprived  him  H 

of  the  plea  of  want  of  water,  but  it  furnished  fresh  evidence  ™ 

of  a  savage  population.     Tuckey  had  encountered  from  one 

.to  two  hundred  of  the  dreaded  natives  at  the  north-w^est,  ^ 

'and  Collins  was  not  inclined  to  qualify  his  first  report  to  ( 

King,  that  in  order  to  settle  **  at  the  upper  part  of  the 

harbour,   wind]   is  full  of  natives,  I  should  rec[uire  four 
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times  the  force  I  have  now  to  guard,  not  only  the  convicts, 
but  myself  from  their  attacks/'  He  did  nothing  to  main- 
tain possession  at  Port  PhilUp,  and  Governor  King,  in  Jime 
1804,  commissioned  Lt.-Col»  Paterson  (Lt.*Gov.  at  Port 
Dakymple)  to  examine  whether  **a  post  of  occupancy** 
should  he  formed  at  Port  Philhp,  or  at  Western  Port,  to 
neutralize  the  schemes  of  the  French. 

ColUns'  affections  were  elsewhere.  He  fled  to  Van 
Dieroen*s  Land,  where  Bo  wen  was  already  established  on 
the  bank  of  the  Derwent,  easily  accessible  from  the  sea. 
Even  there  he  shrank  from  the  duties  of  his  office.  With- 
out assuming  control  over  Bowmen  in  compliance  with  his 
instructions,  he  selected  a  site  for  his  own  settlement  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  a  place  he  called  Sullivan 
Cove, 

Desirous  as  he  w^as  to  jaeld  no  footing  to  the  French, 
King  nevertheless  declined*  to  multiply  contiguous  posts  of 
occupation,  and  in  April  he  directed  Collins  **to  lose  no 
time  in  taking  under  your  command  everyplace  and  person 
at  and  about  the  Derwent/'  Collins  delayed.  Bowen 
hesitated*  King  was  peremptory.  '"  There  was/*  he  said, 
*'no  need  for  tw^o  Governors  within  six  miles  of  each  other/' 
Bowen*8  general  conduct  was  nevertheless  highly  commen- 
ded to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  name  Hobarfe,  which 
King  had  affixed  to  the  first  settlement  at  Eisdon,  was 
transferred  to  that  formed  l)y  Collins. 

CoJhns'  disregard  of  the  desires  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  a  port  in  Basses  Straits  should  be  occupied,  created  a 
special  difficulty.  Lord  Hobart,  in  a  despatch  {24th  June 
1803),  had  furnished  a  ludicrous  mstance  of  the  dangers 
which  surround  ignorance  when  it  affects  precision. 

"  After  niatiire  con !*i deration  of  all  the  circumstances,'*  .  .  .  *'it 
appears  to  be  a^lvisable  that  n  part  of  the  establishment  now  iit  Norfolk 
Isianil  should  be  removed,  together  with  a  proportion  of  the  settlers  and 
con\n'ct5,  to  Port  Dalryniple,  the  advantageous  position  of  which,  upon  tlie 
southern  coa&fc  of  Van  Dienitni^s  Land  and  near  the  eaRtern  entranco  of 
Basses  Straits,  rcndcfH  it  in  a  political  view  peculiarly  oeceesary  that 
a  fiettlement  ahonld  be  formed  there.' 

Colonel  Paterson  was  to  go  to  Port  Dalrymple,  and  as  an 
officer  of  Foveaux's  rank  would  not  be  required  at  the 
diminished  settlement  at  Norfolk  Island,  Foveaux  was  to  go 
to  Sydney,  and  there  be  ranked  as  Lt,*GoxeiXWiX  -raxifct. 


King  in  room  of  Patersoii.  King's  position  ^vas  embarrass- 
ing. By  his  despatches  (Nov*  1802)  accompanied  by 
charts,  he  had  persuaded  the  government  to  adopt  his  views 
about  founding  settlements  to  bar  the  footing  of  the  French 
in  the  territory ;  but  the  circumstantial  instructions  of 
Lord  Hobart  it  was  impossible  to  obey*  Port  Dalrymple 
was  not  upon  the  southern  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
nor  was  it  near  the  eastern  entrance  to  Bass's  Straits-  In 
this  dilemma  King,  on  the  17  th  May  1804,  "  exhibited 
queries"^*^  by  *' precept"  to  himself  as  Governor,  Colonel 
Paterson  as  Lt,-Governor,  and  Brevet-Major  George  John- 
ston.  On  the  18th  l^Iay  all  three  subscribed  their  opinions. 
They  agreed  that  King  had  in  Nov.  1802  recommended 
settlements  at  Storm  I3ay  Passage  and  Port  Phillip  or 
Iving's  Island,  **  to  counteract  any  intention  of  the  French 
intruding  a  claim  to  the  prescribed  limits  of  any  part  of 
this  territory,"  and  that  Lord  Hobart's  instructions  were 
founded  on  the  recommendation, 
Th  ey  r  ep  or  ted — 

*'tliat,  Ilia  Lortlaliip  having  ao  particularly  designed  Port  Dalrymple  to  be 
settlefl,  although  its  situ  at  ion  is  named  on  the  south  part  of  Van  Diemen's 
Laiidj  whereas  its  situation  is  on  the  north  side,  yet  the  command  of  Port 
Dalrymple  ia  ao  posit ive  that  we  are  uiianiniou&ly  of  opinion  that  that 
place  ahoultl  be  immediate!}' settled  in  conijiliance  with  any  political  re^iaon 
that,  his  Lordahip  stfl.t€s,  renders  that  measure  peculiarly  necessary." 

The  significance  of  the  next  query  will  he  seen  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  armed  rehellion  of  March  1804  had 
just  been  put  down  by  the  exertions  of  Iving  and  Johnston. 
What  force  should  Paterson  take  with  him  ?  How  could  it 
be  replaced  ? 

**  It  appears  to  he  necessary  that  Colonel  Pateraon  should  take  with 
him  his  company  with  tlireo  officers  under  him  ;  and  although  a  part 
of  the  military  establiahnient  at  Norfolk  Island  will  he  mthdrawn  when 
the  final  arrangementB  are  made,  yet  we  ai-e  imaninioualy  of  opinion  from 
reiient  circumstances  thai  an  additional  number  of  troopers  is  liighly 
neees&ary  to  answer  sucJi  exigeiiciea  as  may  occur,  wiiich  addition  we 
think  ought  not  to  be  leaa  than  twenty  to  the  five  already  mounted-^fta 
proper  oflicera  and  men  can  ho  selected  and  obtained." 

j(*The  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  were  no 
longer  jealous  of  the  little  band  of  troopers  formed  by  King 
when  Paterson  denied  him  military  assistance  iji  administer- 

/•  •*  A  despatch,  May  1804,  from  King  to  Lord  H<jbart,  enclosed  the 
queries  and  replieB, 


ing  the  government.  They  strengthened  his  application 
for  enlargement  of  the  irregular  force  to  fix  a  post  at 
Port  Phillip  or  elsewhere.  Arrangements  were  made  to 
equip  Paterson,  and  to  remove  a  part  of  the  Norfolk 
Island  establishment.  Kiog  wrote  to  Foveaox  (Siird  -June 
1804)  that  the  island  settlers  might  be  offered  the  **  choice 
of  settling  at  Paterson*s  or  Hunter's  Paver,  from  whence  I 
have  had  the  most  advantageous  accounts  of  the  soil  and 
situation."  The  settlers  were  unwilling  to  leave,  and 
at  a  later  date  (May  1805)  King  wrote  to  Piper  the 
commandant,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  remove  all  the 
inhabitants.  Those  who  wished  to  remain  might  do  so; 
and  the  accounts  given  by  Colonel  Paterson  of  Port 
Dah^ymple  were  so  encouraging  that  the  settlers  need  not 
be  alarmed  lest  the  Hunter  Biver  settlement  should  be  the 
only  one  available  for  them* 

A  document  has  been  preserved  in  which  a  Norfolk 
Island  settler  surrendered  SO  acres  there  to  the  com- 
mandant (7th  Sept.  1805),  in  consideration  of  receiving  45 
acres  at  Port  Dalrymple. 

To  provide  animal  food  for  the  new  settlements  was 
an  urgent  need.  Commander  Kent  sailed  in  1803  in 
H.M.S-  Baifhltt  to  the  Eastern  Islands  for  cattle.  If  he 
failed  at  tlie  islands  he  was  to  proceed  to  Calcutta.  Before 
he  arrived,  King  had  made  a  contract  with  the  house 
of  Campbell,  to  import  young  cows  for  the  settlements 
at  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  price  to  be  paid  was  £25  per 
head  on  landing.     The  master  was 

'  **to  despatch  a  boat  on  shore  at  Elephant  Bay  on  King's  Island^  where  a  ' 
letter  in  a  bottle  will  be  auapeuded  from  one  of  the  rafters  iu  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  largest  shed  or  Iiouhg  at  tlie  *^aid  btiy,  with  directions  (from 
King  and  from  Campl>eU)  a3  to  what  port  in  Bass's  Straits  or  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  the  cows  are  to  be  landed  at,  and  to  whom  tlelivered,  and 
in  case  any  aecideot  almiild  prevent  the  letter  from  being  found, ^' 

'  the  master  was  to  proceed  to  Sydney,  As  usual,  the 
owners  obtained  permission  to  bring  a  certain  quantity  of 
spiiita,  but  it  was  stipulated  that  any  excess  over  5000  gallons 
should  be  forfeited,  and  that  the  price  to  the  inhabitants 
should  not  exceed  eight  shillings  a  gallon,  exclusive  of  duty. 
The  precautions  adopted  to  secure  live  stock  were  urgently 
needed  for  the  new  settlements. 


Lient.  Bowmen  was  actuated  by  no  mercenarr  motiTe  in 
^ymg  the  traasfer  of  Ms  Bettlement  to  Collins,  for  he 
led  to  accept  any  remuneration  for  his  servifes  in 
^gOTemiDg  it.  They  were  ardnous.  Food  was  not  abm}- 
dant«  and  attempts  were  made  to  rob  the  stores.  SoUim 
were  implicated  in  them,  and  Bowen  carried  off  a  soldier 
culprit  to  Sydney  in  an  American  whaler^  retomin^  to  his 
post  in  Feb.  1804.  Lozd  Hobart  was  pereisteni  in  com- 
manding King  to  keep  down  expenditure,  and  had  Tagoe 
ideas  of  a  lajad  where  food  was  aeant.  Ha  instnieiei 
Collins  (Feb.  1808)  '^  to  procure  such  kinds  of  ^nimri  food 
as  the  place  (Port  Phillip)  can  supply,  and  to  be  partien- 
larly  careful  to  cure  whatever  siirj>lus  of  fish  nn<dit  be 
mght."  The  experience  of  New  South  Wales  and  Norfcrfk 
id  was  useless  to  him.  He  had  in  1802  giavdy  sag- 
that 

I  wfakh  prodiiced  the  dpea^tfol  aad  freqoent  dtmuttmtiamB  hy  t^ 
I  ol  tbe  Mkwkesbnij,  mif^t  be  1inMi|^  to  opente  m  ia.mme  of 
I  caKiiviioii  of  aa  «itiele  of  food  that  would  doC  be  Bndi  laai  mkwwm- 
I !» tbe  pablic,  or  tbe  isdividiiKls,  tbaa  tbat  of  hiwil-cotm.     «    .     . 
hM  oeeoi  to  be  beUer  adftplod  lor  tbe  beaks  of  tbe  H^vtedbny 
Kereom.  .     .      It  is  perfectly  ^rall  kaovn  theft  noe  viQ  e^ 

L  OB  groasd  tbet  is  OCTmwmelly  ifmadttted." 

King  gravely  regretted  that  thoo^  occasional   floods 
occurred*  yet  in  some  years  the  rivests  did  not  **  rise  wibtpm 
,the  ordinary  level/*  which  was  at  least  twenty  feet  bekrn 
^e  top  of  the  lowest  bank,  and  that,  eonaeqnently,  iirilgi- 
Jtion  without  more  expense  or  labour  than  was  at  tb6 
P-command  of  the  settlers  was  impracticable.    He  had,  how- 
ever, procured  some  seed  rioe  from  one  of  the  French  ships 
IM»  an  experiment,  of ''  the  result  of  which  I  diall  infoiSi 
>nr  Ixwdship." 

Though  ship  after  ship  carried  convicts  to  Hie 

and  though  settlement  after  settlement  was  being 

id  cultivation  at  each  of  them  eocdd  prosper  only 

Eipse  of  time.  Lord  Hobart  informed  the  Governor  tiiat 

[that  there  would  be  a  sufficiency  of  meat  and  flour  for  att 

t  wants  of  all  the  settlements  until  the  end  of  1904.    Tat 

nuch  of  the  salt  meat  received  in  1802  and  I90S  had  beai 

It  for  use.    As  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  tte 

'^Governor,  in  spite  of  Lord  Hobart's  calculations,  took  iqpoa 

iiimself  the  responsibility  of  contracting  for  the  supply  of 


I 


I 


cows  from  India  for  the  nmv  settlement  at  Port  Dalrpnple. 
Colonel  Paterson  (7tli  June  1804)  embarked  thither  in  the 
Intvgritp,  a  colonial  cutter  of  about  sixty  tons,  accompanied 
by  a   chartered   vessel   of  twenty-five   tons.      The   latter 
carried  an   enaign  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps   and 
fourteen  Boldiers.     Colonel  Paterson  was  driven  back  by 
foul  weather  to  Sydney  after  ten  days;  the  smaller  vessel 
L"was  driven  back  after  a  month^s  contention  with  westerly 
^ -winds  in  the  Straits.     Part  of  King's  instructions  to  Pater- 
son had  been:  **  You  are  to  examine  how  far  you  consider 
Port  PhiUip  or  Western  Port  the  most  eligible  for  forming 
a  post,  not  80  much  with  a  view  to  its  being  considered  a 
present  agricultm'al  settlement  as  a  post  of  occupancy/* 
The  baffling  of  the  first   expedition  probably  neutralised 
these  instructions.     It  was  determined  that  H.M.S.  Bttffalo 
after  being  repaired  should  carry  the  expedition.     On  the 
1 15  th  Oct.  the  Bufalu,  the  Ladi)  Nelson ,  the  Franeis,  and 
'  the  InU'ffritif  sailed  for  Port  Dalrymple.     Before  his  depar- 
ture Paterson  requested  King  to  define   his  jurisdiction,  ' 
Collins  at  Hobart  Town  was  an  officer  of  marines.      There 
had  been  a  dispute  at  Newcastle  whether  an  officer  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps  could  properly  be  put  under  com- 
mand of  Lieut.  Menzies,  the  commandant  (who  was  in  the 
marines),  and  Paterson  had  no  desh'e  for  a  conflict  with 
Collins  about  jurisdiction.      King  notified  that  the  42nd 
parallel   of    latitude   should   be   the   line  of  demarcation 
between  the  dependencies  at  Hobart  Town  and  Port  Dal- 
ryraple-      Paterson  was  safely  landed  with  all  his  stores 
(but  not  before  II. M.S.  Bftjfalo  had  been  stranded  for  three 
days  at  Yorkton,  Port  Dalrymple). 

On  the  20th  Dec.  1804,  lung  urgently  represented  the 
necessity  of  supplies  of  food.  Both  Hobart  and  Port 
Dalrymple  would  need  salt  meat  for  some  years.  The  cows 
Bent  to  them  and  contracted  for»  would  provide  for  the 
future,  but  meantime  animal  food  must  be  obtamed.  He 
had  sent  estimates  of  what  would  be  needed  until  Jan.  1806* 
At  the  same  time  he  reported  that  the  settlers  at  Norfolk 
Island  were  loth  to  accept  Lord  Hobart's  offers.  Forty- 
one  had  given  in  their  names  to  Foveaux,  but  thirty-one 
withdrew  them.  Moat  of  them  refused  to  abandon  their 
growing  crops.     Some  were  disgusted  at  the  attempt  to 


remove  them,  and  woiikl  ha%'e  sacrificed  their  holdings  if 
King  had  not  ordered  Foveaux  to  discourage  such  *' unwar- 
rantable transfers/' 

The  removal  was  postponed  in  order  that  the  crops  might 
be  secured,  and  the  hardships  which  ensued  at  Hobart  Town 
and  Port  Dalr3TnpIe  were  not  aggravated  hy  dragging  the 
settlers  from  Norfolk  Island,  where  animal  food  was  abun- 
dant, to  places  in  which  it  was  scarce.  The  little  island 
supplied  food  to  both  of  the  new  settlements  in  time  of  sore 
distress.  In  Aug.  1805  the  Bnjfalo  carried  to  them  some 
live  stock,  nearly  30,000  lbs.  of  tioiir,  a  greater  weight  of 
pork,  and  some  hundreds  of  bushels  of  maize;  and  in 
Nov.  1805  the  Sijfhtqj  was  freighted  with  similar  articles. 
Opposed  as  the  Governor  was  to  the  total  abandonment  of 
the  settlement  founded  by  himself  in  1788,  he  pleaded  in 
180G  the  benefits  it  thus  conferred.  In  obedience  to  Lord 
Hobart,  he  had  removed  most  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
convicts,  but  **used  no  compulsory  measures  towards*' 
removing  the  settlers,  only  eight  of  whom  had  consented  to 
abandon  their  homes.  There  were  then  on  the  island  more 
than  three  hundred  children.  There  were  only  forty  of  the 
civil  and  military  class  left,  and  the  mate  convicts  had  been 
reduced  to  about  one  hundred.  After  summing  up  how 
much  good  the  island  had  done  and  was  capable  of  doing, 
he  added;  **  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
its  being  put  on  its  former  establishmentj  but  I  respectfully 
conceive  the  present  small  establishment  would  be  necessary 
for  the  government  of  the  settlers,  who  I  learn  are  deter- 
mined not  to  remove  without  compulsion. "^^ 

Lt.-Gov.  Collins,  with  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  days 
of  starvation  in  Sydney  in  1789  and  1790,  earnestly  im- 
plored King  to  send  food  to  Hobart  town.  In  Nov.  1805 
the  latter,  seiiding  13,000  lbs.  of  meal,  said— 

**  which,  indeed,  is  what  we  can  ill  spare  from  our  present  necessities,  afl 
our  harvest  is  now  getting  in,  and  we  are  ohiig^d  to  thrash  for  our  weekly 


"  King  to  Lord  Camden,  15th  March  1806.  Amongst  the  misstatemeuts 
made  hy  Dn  Lang  in  his  history,  the  following  occurs  :  **  It  is  at  least  cer- 
tain that  in  conjimution  with  Lt.-CoL  Foveiiux,  he  (King)  recommended 
the  entire  alxtndonment  of  tlmt  settlement  (Norfolk  Island)  ,  .  ,  a  more 
injudicious  and  impolitic  measure  could  acarcely  he  conceived." — Fourth 
edition,  1875,  VoL  i.,  p.  7Ii.  To  aBsail  a  man  for  recommending  whafc  he 
opposed  involves  pccnliar  abaurdity. 


rations.     However,  no  exertion  will  be  wiintiiig  to  prevent  you  from  want. 

I  tliink  3'ou  will  l>e  perfectly  jiistiliable  in  the  eKisting  state  of  ' 
\  our  settlement  in  causing  every  uaelesa  »log  to  Ije  destroy ecL     Every  nse- 
leas  dog  I  eonaid«r  not  only  as  a  public  nuisance,  but  a  destroyer  of  what 
onght  to  maintain  the  inhabitants/' 

I  To  the  Secretary  of  State  King  wrote  that  hecause  of  the 
y^  uncertainty  of  supplies  of  salt  meat  arriving  from  England, 
I  have  directetl  that  kangaroo  fle.sh  he  received  into  th" 
stores  (at  Hohart  and  Port  Dah-jmplo)  from  the  officers  and 
sokiiers  who  can  procure  thera,  at  Gd,  a  lb»,  and  issued  as 
rations,  which  I  hope  your  Lordship  may  approve,"  A 
later  despatch  on  the  subject  (March  180G)  to  Lord  Camden, 
said : — 

**  Colonel  Colli ns  has  informed  me  that  he  has  long  been  in  expe(;tatiori 

I  of  receiving  provisions,  itc,  from  Kngland.        VVlnit  reason  he  haa  for  that 

f  hope  I  am  not  acquaintcMl  with,  but  1  trust  it  may  be  the  caae.    His  wants 

have  been  liberally  supplied,  and  indeetl  iintioipated,  from  hence  as  long  aa 

onr  stores  and  resources  admitted.     Wlmt  those  auppliua  have  been  is 

stated  in  the  en  closure. 

*'The  wants  of  Port  Dalryojple  are  equally,  if  not  more,  pressingt  aa  the 
.formation  of  that  settlement  was  entirely  from  hence,  whereas  Colonel 
iCollins  brought  the  mmi  ample  supplies  from  Knglaud— many  still  remain- 
ling,  except  provisions  which  liave  been  long  sbice  expeuded.       Providing 
'  tbeste  supplies  in  the  still  infant  state  of  this  part  of  the  territory,  I  can 
assure  you,  my  Lord,  rerpiirea  much  attention  and  forethought,  as  it  is  nob 
only  the  present  but  the   future  wants  of  the   new  settlements  I  have 
to  provide  for.      It  may  rettaonably  be  hoped  that  Colonel  Collins'  settle- 
ment will  very  soon  proibice  a  sufhciency  of  gmin  fcu'  its  own  consumption, 
having  now  been  settled  two  years,  and  that  Port  Dalrymplc  will  soon 
^contrionte  to  its  own  support,     ,     ,     .     Still  they  must  be  fostered,  nor 
mist  they  be  suffered  to  languish,  or  to  cut  at  the  root  of  their  future  aub- 
Bisteuce  by  the  great  reduction  of  labour  tlmt  attends  a  reduced  ration,  or 
being  obliged  to  kill  their  breeding  Btock,  which  has  coat  so  much,  and 
cannot  be  replaced  Imt  at  a  very  great  ex t>ense." 

1  Six  hundred  and  twenty-two  cows  were  landed  safely 
fi'om  one  vessel  at  Port  Dah^ymple  in  1805,  under  the 
contract  witli  Caniphelh  Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
had  ched  on  the  voyage.  Those  landed  appeared  healthy, 
but  disease  afterwards  swept  off  nearly  two-tliirds  of  them. 
To  Hobart,  King  had  sent  other  cattle  brought  from  India 
by  H.M.S.  Bufalti,mj(\  by  a  vessel  of  Campbeirs  in  1B04. 

At  both  settlements  there  were  robberies  to  obtain  food. 
Three  soldiers  and  a  convict  charged  with  robbing  the 
stores  were  sent  by  Colonel  Paterson  to  Sydney  for  trial  by 

I  the  Criminal  Court.     All  were  sentenced  to  death.     One 


Boklier  was  sent  to  be  executed  at  Port  Dahymple  as  an 
example;  tlie  convict  was  sent  to  the  Dei; went  to  undergo, 
the  same  fate.     There  were  exteuiiatiiig  ch'camstances  \vith| 
regard  to  the  other  soldiers,  and   Kin*];   commuted   tlieir 
sentenceB  to  tranapoitation. 

Collins  made  the  moat  of  his   difticulties.     He  was  iixj 
doubt  about  the  names  of  places.      Kini:;  told  him  to  adopt 
those   ^iven   by   Cook,    Fnrneaux,    HayeSj,    and   Flinders^ 
**  without  entering  into  any  dist^nisition  how  far  a  prior 
discovery  gives  claim  to  occupancy     .     .     .     Van  Diemeii'i 
Land  is  wholly  included  within  the  Briiisli  limits," 

An  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  natives  at  Risdon  Covel 
laid  the  foundation  of  troubles,  which  were  to  end  only  w^ithl 
the  absolute  destruction  of  the  whole  race  during  the  Ufe-J 
time  of  some  Europeans  then  living.     Lord  Hobart  hadj 
instructed  Collins  to  compel  all  persons  under  bis  govern- 
ment to  treat  the  natives  kindly,     (ollins  was  to  punish 
any  act  of  violence  against  them.     If  Lord  Hobart  had  not 
condoned  the  killing  of  peaceful  boys  at  the  Hawkesbury, 
Collins  might  perhaps  have  so  impressed  his  instructions 
upon  his  settlement  that  the  Tasmanian  aborigines,  found 
so  frieiuUy  by  former  visitors,  would  not  have  been  made 
hostile.     It  is  fair  to  Collins  to  state  that  the  affi'ay  took 
place   at   the  settlement   formed    by  Bo  wen,    and    before 
Collins  assumed  control  there.     At  the  same  time  if  he  bad 
obeyed  the  order  to  assume  the  commajid    liisdon   would 
have  been  under  his  charge  at  the  time. 

There  was  no  ground  for  suspecting  the  natives  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  of  unfiiendliness.  Cook's  coadjutor, 
Furneaux,  had  visited  the  island  in  1778  without  colMsion, 
although  the  Frenchman,  Marion  du  Fresne,  had  stricken 
them  w^ithout  provocation.  In  1777  Coolc  had  found  them 
friendly. 

In  1792  the  French  expedition,  wliicli  included  Labilbir- 
diere,  spent  much  time  in  Van  I)icmen*s  Land,  and  under 
his  guidance  the  natives  were  kindly  treated  and  behaved 
hospitably  in  return.  Good  faith  was  not  broken,  and  the 
savages  on  all  occasions  assisted  Labillardicre  in  his  excur- 
Hions.  They  guided,  they  supported  the  w^eary  Frenchmen, 
and  the  description  of  tliem  is  a  picture  of  Arcadian  simpli- 
city and  peace. 
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In  1798  Flinders  and  Bass  saw  them  and  were  friendly 
with  them.  A  paragraph  in  the  Sydney  Gazette  (March 
1804)  narrated  that  at  that  date  the  natives  at  the  Derwent 
were  "very  friendly  to  small  parties  they  meet  accidentally, 
though  they  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  visit  the  encamp- 
ment." 

At  Eisdon  Cove,  May  1804,  peace  was  rudely  broken. 
Bowen  was  absent  for  a  few  days  at  the  Huon  river.  A 
large  number  of  natives,  roughly  estimated  at  from  three  to 
five  hundred,  were  seen  near  the  camp.  Their  demeanour, 
judged  with  knowledge  of  their  habits,  was  not  hostile.  In 
after  days  a  man  who  was  present  deposed  that  they  did 
not  threaten  or  molest  any  one.  They  were  kangaroo 
hunting.  But  the  officer  in  charge,  Lieut.  Moore,  was 
foolishly  alarmed.  Soldiers  and  convicts  were  mustered. 
Fire-arms  were  discharged  without  intimidating  the  startled 
crowd.  Fresh  volleys  brought  many  to  the  ground  and  they 
fled,  leaving  it  was  said  no  less  than  fifty  slain.^  They 
were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  tribes  at  Oyster  Bay. 

Collins  transmitted  Lieut.  Moore's  report  to  Governor 
King.  It  only  acknowledged  that  three  natives  "were 
killed  on  the  spot."  Collins  added  :  "  Not  having  been 
present  myself,  I  must  take  it  for  granted  that  the  measures 
which  were  pursued  were  unavoidable;  but  I  have  reason 
to  fear  that,  from  the  vindictive  spirit  of  these  people,  I  may 
hereafter  feel  the  unfortunate  effects  of  them."  In  the 
pursuit  a  child  about  three  years  old  had  been  captured. 
Collins  had  directed  that  it  should  "  be  returned  to  any 
parties  that  might  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood."  An 
officer  wished  to  retain  the  boy  and  take  him  to  England. 
Collins  forbade  the  abduction  on  the  ground  that  King 
George,  having  seen  Bennilong,  wanted  no  more  Australian 
blacks  in  England.  The  apprehensions  which  prevented 
Collins  from  settling  at  the  Yarra  river  weighed  upon  him 
at  Hobart  Town.  He  wrote  :  "If  the  natives  never  saw  the 
child  again,  they  might  imagine  we  had  destroyed  it.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  them  to  be  cannibals,  and  they 
may  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  us."  He  would  do  all 
he  could  to  bring  about  friendly  feelings. 

«  West,  "  History  of  Tasmania,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  6.  1852.  Mr.  West  says  : 
^*  The  accounts  of  this  affair  differ  greatly." 


Kinf^  replieil:  '*I  am  much  conctirned  at  the  iinforfcunate 
event  of  the  party  at  PtiBtloii  Cove  heing  compelled  to  fire  on 
the  natives,  but  I  hope  the  measures  you  had  m  contempla- 
tion to  p:ain  tlieir  cnufidenca  have  succeeded/'  It  was  idle 
for  the  Governor  to  express  such  hope,  aurl  wrong  not  to 
ULisist  upon  II  seurcliiu}:^  iutjuiry.  The  fact  that  auy  young 
child  was  with  the  natives  when  tliey  were  shot  sulfieiently 
proved  their  peaceful  intentions.  When  prepared  for  an 
attack  it  was  ever  their  custom  to  place  their  women  and 
children  in  remote  safety.  After  such  Avanton  treatment  it 
would  have  heen  hard  to  create  friendly  relations.  Collins, 
a  few  days  after  the  massacre,  sent  some  )uen  to  collect  I 
oysters,  A  Imnd  of  natives  attacked  them  with  *'stones| 
and  clubs/'  and  drove  them  back  to  Hobart  Town.  Con- 
fidence was  never  restored.  The  natives  were  not  again  | 
seen  in  large  numbei'S,  but  when  found  in  the  forest  were 
maltreated,  or  killed,  in  spiteof  the  protests  of  the  incapable 
Governor. 

Collins  praised,  rather  than  blamed  the  manner  m  which  I 
at  Sydney,  Grose  and  officers  transgressed  instructions  by 
granting  favours  to  military  officers.     He  asked  King  to  I 
sanction  similar  disobedience  at  Hobart  Town,     He  wished 
to  grant  lands.     Iving  tobl  him  (Bth  Jan.  1805)— 

"  Von  arc  BvilliLiL-iitly  iie<jiiainte<l  with  every  oireumatanoe  on  that  head 
from  thia  colony  heing  stittled  niitil  niy  tHkiiig  tbe  government.     , 
previous  to  Colonel  Pateraoii  a  leaviijg  knglaiid  he  hatl  tlirectiotia  that  the 
officers   of  the   eorps  were   not  to  enter  into   n,ny  agricaltural  or  other  | 
pnranit  that  might  interfere  with  their  military  (\uty.     On  a  representa- 
tion of  the  military  otficera  to  H.H.H.,  the  Commander-iii-(  •hiei,  stating H 
the  necessity  of  their  having  some  means  to  snpply  tlie  wants  of  their  | 
familieii,  and    requesting  to  he  pernntted  to  uootinne  the  cultivation  of 
their  farms.  Colonel  Paterson  mformed  me  that  the  Dnke  of  Yfirk  iiad  no 
objection  to  their  eontinuing  their  ohjectt  Ijiit  on  express  injunction  not  to 
enter  into  auy  trathc-'* 

Officers  in  New  South  Wales  having  always  heeu   per-] 
mitted  to  cultivate  for  their  **  domestic  use  and  comfort.* 
King  saw  **  no  just  reason"  why  those  under  Collins  should 
be  ** excluded  from  the  accommodation,"  and  for  such  por- 
tions of  land  as  Collins  might  recommend,  not  exceeding 
100  acres  to  each  ofUcer,  King  would  transmit  grants  **aaj 
early  as  possihle  after  the  descriptions  are  received/' 

While   the  garrulous  and   phant   Collms  was   at    Port 
PbiUip,  one  of  the  Irish   convicts  had  written  thence  a 


seditious  letter  to  Joseph  Holt*  After  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrection  in  New  South  Wales,  when,  on  the  dying 
confessions  of  some  who  were  executed  imd  other  state- 
lents,  Holt*s  papers  were  seized  on  account  of  his  alleged 
complicity  with  the  rtjhels,  King  sent  to  Collins  (20th  xVpri! 
1804)  *'  an  attested  copy  of  the  letter,  as  it  is  necessary  yott 
should  know  you  have  some  siieh,  if  not  many,  of  those 
hardened  and  ahandoned  characters  with  you/*  Holt  was, 
he  said,  '*  a  principal  promoter  of  the  hite  insurrection,** 
and  had  been  sent  to  Norfolk  Island. 

When  Holt  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  family  from 
the  island  prison,  he  sailed  by  way  of  Hobart  in  a  ship 
which  carried  a  portion  of  the  estahliKliment  in  course  of 
■removal  thither,     Collins  wrote  :— 

r  **  A  peraon  of  the  iianio  of  Holt,  proceeding  to  Port  Jacks^in,  havui^ 
looked  about  him  here^  is  «fi  pleased  with  iia  that  he  Ima  solicited  my 
approbation  of  his  uoniing  here  to  settle  with  hiB  family,  and  means  to 

lyeqULst  your  consent.  I  think  from  all  I  can  learn  of  him  that  he  would 
De  very  useful  here,  and  therefore  hope  there  will  not  be  any  ubjeetioti  ou 

*your  part/' 

But  even  Collins  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  Maurice 
Marj^arot,  In  the  same  (private)  letter  he  spoke  of  hiui  as 
**  a  ilangerons  scoundrel,  worse  a  thousand  times  than 
Stuart,  vaiirien  as  he  is," 

When  Kin^  sent  Coloiiel  Pater  son  to  Port  I>alr>Tnple  hu 
thought  it  necessary  to  explain  to  Collins  {81st  May  1804) 
that  Mis  Majesty's  instructions  were  *' positive  for  settling 
Port  Dalrymple/*  and  he  could  not  hesitate  to  obey  them. 
He  gave  tlie  usual  iiijuncti(ms  to  Paterson  about  enforcing 
order  amongst  the  inhabitants,  and  preventing  any  acts 
of   violence  ajijainst  the   natives,    **  enjoining   all   persons 

.under   yoiu-   government   to   live   in   amity   and   goodwill 

Iwith  them." 

Paterson's  first  report  on  the  subject  (26th  Nov,  1804) 

'may  be  given  in  Ids  own  words: — 

"On  the  12th,  a  Wdy  of  iiativeii,  about  eighty  m  niiuiljt;i\  made  their 
appearance  about  lt)0  yar^la  from  our  camp.  From  whiit  we  coukl  jutlgo 
)  tht-y  were  heaHud  by  a  chiefs  aa  e\ erythin^  given  to  them  was  iloUvereJ 
•up  to  ttiiji  peraoii.  He  recreiverl  a  lookingglass,  two  haiidkerchiefM,  and  a 
tomahawk.  .  .  .  The  tirist  hot  that  tliey  came  to  they  wanted  to  carry  oti' 
everything  that  they  saw,  l)tit  when  they  were  made  to  nnderstaiul  that 
we  would  not  allow  thmn  lliey  retired  peuueahly.  From  thi^  friendly 
interview  1  was  in  ho|H!3  we  would  have  been  well  act^uauittd  v<v^V\  Vi\isi\o. 


ere   tliia,  Init  luifortiinately   a  large  party  (supposefl   to  be  the  BAme)  \ 
attacked   tlie   guard   of  marines   {tma   sergeant    and    two  privates),  ami 
jinsiHted   on  taking   their  tent  and  everything  they  BftW.     They  came  to 
■  eloae  quartei^,  seized  the  sergeant,,  and  wanted  to  throw  him  over  a  rock 
into  the  sell.     At  last  tlie  guard  were  imder  the  unpleasant  alterEative  of 
defentling  tht^mselves,   and   fircti    njron    tiiem,    killed  one,  and  wonnded  I 
another.     This  uafortunate  cireuinabanue  I  am  fearful  will  be  the  cause  of  J 
ninch  misciiief  hereafter,  and  will  prevent  our  excursions  inland  except  J 
when  well  armed /^ 

Neither  CollioB  nor  Patersoii  had  the  sagacity  to  follow 
the  example  of  FHntlers,  who  obtained  King*s  permission  to 
take  two  Sydney  natives  to  assist  Jiim  in  o^mning  com- 
ninnicaiions  with  tlieir  conntrynien.  Then*  sight  and 
memory  seldom  failed  to  recognize  a  person  once  seen,  and 
they  might  have  saved  Collins  and  Paterson  from  donbts  as 
to  the  identity  of  visitors  at  the  settlements. 

As  affairs  were  managed,  war  to  the  knife  was  declared 
at  both  ends  of  Van  Biemen*s  Land  in  1804.  Paterson's 
military  force  was  considerable.  He  had  with  him  seventy- 
four  soldiers  at  a  time  when  only  12!)  male  convicts  were  at 
Port  Dalrymple.     Contempt  and  dread  ever  influenced  the 

Imeaner  order  of  tlie  whites  to  maltreat  their  black  brethren.  | 
The  efforts  of  the  better  class  could  not  remove  the  ill- 
eftecfc  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  worse. 

The  small  settlement  at  the  Tlunterllivcr  contained  some 
of  the  most  dangerous  convicts.  The  appointoient  of  Lt, 
Menzies,  of  II.M.S*  Cfilvntta,  as  commaudant,  was  approved 
by  the  Aduiiralty,  and  he  remained  at  Newcastle  until  the 
effervescent  assumption  of  a  subaltern  of  the  New  South 
Corps  caused  him  to  resign.  The  commanding  officer  in 
Sydney  was  of  opinion  that  Menzies  had  no  right  to 
command  the  military  detachment.  Menzies  claimed  to  do 
so  on  the  gnniiul  that  a  u^arine  was  stationed  there.  King 
declined  to  interfere  **jn  point  of  military  form/*  and 
Menzies  cou tinned  to  serve  until  insulted  by  the  subaltern, 

I  A  court-martial  was  held,  and  Ensign  Cressey  was    con- 
demned*    The  Governor  suspended  the  sentence,  because  a  ' 
sentence  of  cashiering  or  death  required  to  be  laid  before 

fthe  Throne,  Another  ensign,  Draftin,  was  appointed  as 
commandant  on  Menzies*  reHignation,  but  he  soon  became 
deranged,  and  King  wrote,  in  April  1805 :  *'  Having  no 
other  person  to  pot  in  charge  of  that  productive  and  useful 
estebJishmeut,  1  liave  placed  it   under  Mr.  Throsby,  an 


MARGARUT. 


I  assistant-surgeon,  who  conclitcts  it  with  great  activity  and 
propriety.'*^ 

Troublesome  conyicts  were  arbitrarily  moved  from  place 
to  place  so  as  to  break  up  their  plots.  Writing  to  Colonel 
l*aterson  (Aug.  180r)),  King  said: — 

•*  1  am  aony  to  l>e  iitiiler  the  necosaity  of  scTifling  two  such  characters 
Inn  H.  B.  Hayes  ami  Maurice  ^largarot.  '  .  .  .  H.  11  Hayes  i.s  a  convict 
I  for  life.  At  the  expiration  of  Margarot'a  term  of  tranaportatiou  it  will  he 
'necessary  to  send  him  to  thia  flettlement,  in  cttsc  no  Court  of  Civil  Juris- 
diction  he  previously  estahlisherl  at  Fort  Dalryinple,  to  answer  the  large 
rlehts  he  has  contracteti  at  this  settlement,  autl  for  the  forthcoming  of  hia 
person  this  notification  is  to  be  consiclere*!  a  antiicieut  detainer.  .  .  . 
They  are  not  to  be  victualled  at  the  public  expense,  hut  as  Margarot  has 
no  re»otircca  I  have  no  objection  to  an  exception  respecting  hbti  if  yon 
sboidd  think  it  necessary/' 

For  better  secnrity,  Hayes  and  Margarot  were  conveyed 
from  Norfolk  Island  in  H.M.S.  Bujjalo,  and  it  was  while 
that  vessel  called  at  Ilohart  that  ^largarot  attempted  to 
impose  upon  Governor  Collins.  Colonel  Paterson  did  not 
retain  Margarot  at  Port  Dalrymple,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Newcastle*  Hayes,  the  abductor,  appears  to  have  led  a 
strange  life  in  Sydney.  He  had  considerable  means,  and 
acqnired  property.  His  intrigues  with  Margarot  must 
Imve  lieen  well  known,  and  Margaret's  journals  abound 
with  notices  of  him.  Hayes  endeavoured  to  spin  webs  of 
coiispmicy  under  cloak  of  meetings  of  Freemasons*  In 
1803,  for  such  practices,  he  was  ordered  to  tlie  new  settle- 
I  Blent  at  Van  ]>iemen*s  Land  ;  hut  Lieut.  Bowen's  arrange- 
[ments  were  not  adapted  for  snch  a  prisoner.  In  1805 
Hayes  was  proclaimed  in  Sydney  as  having  **  escaped  from 
justice,"  was  apprehended,  and  sent  to  Norfolk  Island, 
wlience  he  was  carried  in  the  Btijjaloj  with  Margarot,  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  creation  of  three  new  settlements  within  the  space 
[of  one  year,  and  the  necessity  for  mamtaining  a  staff  at 
[each,  sorely  taxed  the  resources  of  the  New  South  Wales 
[Corps.  In  1805  Paterson  was  in  command  at  Port  Dal- 
Irymple.  A  subaltern,  Piper,  was  at  Norfolk  Island. 
iFoveaux  had  gone  to  England.  A  civilian  was  in  charge  at 
INewcastle.  Collins  had  a  detachment  of  marines  at  Hobart 
iTown.     Major  Johnston  and  tlie  Governor  agreed  to  repre- 


King  to  Lord  GamdeUj  30th  April,  1805. 


sent   the   gi'eat   need   of  officers   for  detaclimeuts.     King 
{July  1805)  wrote  to  Lord  Camden  : — 

**  Aa  there  are  now  seven  captains^  seven  liee tenants,  and  four  cnfii^na 
absent  from  their  dutiea»  it  would  he  gratifying  to  the  officers  Jiere  and  J 
IjeiiefiiMal  to  His  Majesty's  Beivk' e,  if  the  officers  who  are  appointed,  or  who  I 
rireon  leave  of  absence  in  England,  were  ordered  to  join  the  Corps,  as  not  more  I 
than  Major  JohnsloOj  a  captain,  and  three  aubftlterns  are  at  liead-quartera  1 
(one  of  the  latter  htsixig  unlit  fur  duty);  Lt. -Colonel  Paterson,  a  captain,  I 
and  three  subalterns  at  Port  Dalryinple  ;  a  raptam  and  one  subaltern 
at  Parnvniatta  ;  and  two  subilteins  at  Norfolk  Island." 

An  assistant-siu'geou   had   heen   captain   of  the  Loyal 
Assoeiation  at  Parramatta.      He  was  convicted  hefore  a. 
court-martial s    and     King     (June    1805)    soepended    the! 
sentence,  hut  in  tlie  meantime  the  office  of  captain  of  the 
Association  was  vacant.     John  Macarthur,  ever  ready  for 
action,  though  then  a  settler,  was,  Avith  the  consent  of  th6| 
Association,  appointed  to  its  captaincy  hy  King. 

Johnston  suggested  and  King  supported  a  plan  for 
recruiting  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  Both  of  tliem  had. 
good  reasons  to  desire  to  strengthen  it.  There  were  not ' 
three  hundred  in  Sydney ;  and  the  scattered  men,  fifteen 
at  Newcastle,  eleven  at  JEawkoshury.  ahout  thirty  at  Nor- 
folk Island,  and  seventy  at  Port  Dalrymple,  besides  a  few 
at  Cahramatta,  South  Head,  and  George's  Head,  afforded 
but  scanty  forces  to  resist  a  rising,  which  was  chit^tly 
rendered  improbable  by  the  lietermined  characters  of  King^ 
and  Johnston. 

The  manner  of  Macarthur's  return  recxuires  special  men- 1 
tion.    It  became  the  turning-point  in  the  material  progress] 
of  the  colony.   His  sagacity  in  obser\ing  climatic  and  other 
influences  upon  tlie  quality  of  wool,  his  foresight  in  com- 
missioning his  friends,  Kent  and  Waterhouse,  to  buy  for 
him  *'any  wool-bearing  sheep  at  the  Cape/'  then*  siiccesis,  i 
Maeartbur's  exceptional  care  of  the  treasure  he  acquii*ed  m 
the  progeny  of  the  Merino  flocks  of  the  Escurial,  have  been 
mentioned.     When  his  fiery  temper  brought  about  a  duel 
with  his  commanding  officer,  and  he  was  sent  under  arrest 
to  England,  his  sagacity  displayed  itself.     The  speculation 
in  his  eyes  was  far-reaching,  but  the  object  was  substantial. 
The  fibres  which  he  saw  growing  small  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less  in  his  specimens  of  wool,  he  conveyed  with 
care  on  his  circuitous  voyage  by  Norfolk  Island  and  Amboyna  I 


His  own  wordy  may  be  employed  to  teU  llu' 


to  England, 
result : — 

**  In  1801  I  took  to  England  specimens  of  the  wool  of  Uie  pine  Merino, 
antl  of  the  best  of  tlic  crof«sl>te<U  a-inl  having  »u1jjiutted  them  to  thv 
inspectifm  of  a  committee  of  iimnufaL-tiirers,  they  rti^pnrtttl  that  the  Merino 
wool  wa«  e(|ual  to  any  Spanish  wool,  nnd  the  crossbred  of  t'onsideraldt? 
value.  Tlius  encouraged,  I  purehased  nine  rams  and  an  ewe  fi'oni  the 
Royal  fluek  at  Kew,  uiid  returned  to  this  country  detern>ined  to  devote 
my  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  wool  of  my  ttocks,  I  «inly 
landed  here  live  ram«  ami  one  ewe  of  tlui  sheep  purchaaeil  from  the  Rova.1 
flock/'^*' 

It  was  by  labour  that  he  obtained  success.  The  papers 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ilS'Sl)  show  that  in  July  180B  lie 
addressed  a  memorial  to  Lord  Hobart  narrating  what  he 
had  done,  and  expatiating  npun  the  national  advantage  ftf 
fostering  the  experiment  of  wool-growing  in  Aiintralia.  For 
himself  be  asked  permission  to  occupy  land  and  to  receive 
convict  servants. 

In  Feb.  1B04  he  pressed  his  views  upon  Mr.  Vansittart 
at  the  Treasury.  In  May  1804  he  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  Privy  Council,  To  prove  that  "no  narrow  or  seliish 
views  of  monopoly  inHiience  the  promoters  .  .  .  that 
their  principal  object  ,  ,  .  is  to  relieve  this  country 
from  its  present  dependence  on  foreign  nations  for  tliat 
valuable cj>mmodity*'  (fine  wool),  the  company,  he  suggested, 
would  engage  to  distribute  a  stipulated  portion  of  their 
Btock  annually  amongst  the  settlers  in  any  manner  the 
government  might  direct.  To  the  Privy  Council  he  repeated 
this  ofifer.  If  it  should  be  declined  he  would  undertake  the 
experiment  himself  if  he  should  be  allotted  10,000  acres  of 
land  and  permitted  to  seleet  thirty-convicts  as  slie]ilierds. 

On  the  tUli  July  1804  he  was  summoned  before  tlie  Privy 
Council.  There  he  averred  such  coniidence  in  his  plans 
that  he  would  accept  even  a  conditional  grant  of  land  ujitil 
the  government  miglit  be  satisfied.  He  had  referred  to  tlie 
late  Governor,  Hunter,  who  was  examined  on  the  same  day 
by  the  Privy  Council.  Without  committing  himself  to 
decide<i  opinions,  Hunter  testified  that  **  any  offer  Captain 
Macartliur  might  make  wotdd  be  worth  attending  to." 

On  the  14th  July  the  committee  of  the  Council  met 
again.     They  shrank  from  recomniendhig  that  an  imnie- 

"  Camden  Papers*     E^idenue  btjfore  Mr,  Commissioner  Bigge^  1820- 


dmte  grant  shouU  lie  given  to  IMacarthiir  or  to  aii.yone  else* 
They  would  not  tie  the  Governor's  hands.  Tlie  Governor 
might  he  called  upon  for  a  report.  A  conditional  grant 
*'  might  perhaps  Ijg  made  to  Macarfchur  with  Bafety/'  Thus 
armed  Macarthnr  went  to  Lord  (-amden,  the  new  Secretary 
of  State,  and  found  at  last  tlie  recognition  he  desirefL 

It  was  not  only  tlie  manufactnrerBj  with  whom  Maearthiir 
consulted,  who  snpported  his  views.  A  work  pnhlished  in 
IBOB"^^  remarked  that  the  anxiety  of  manufactm^ers  as  to 
supply  of  line  wool  had  been  greatly  diminished  l)y  minute 
examination  of  IMacarthnr^s  lieeces»  Their  quality  gave 
*Mu'rth  to  an  expectation  (whicdi  there  appears  nothing 
wanting  to  realis^e  but  that  government  should  gi-ant 
moderate  encouragement  to  tlie  nndertaking  already  so 
happily  commenced)  that  this  expensive  and  heretofore 
unproductive  colon}^  wull  speedily  furnish  our  country  with 
ample  suppliet^  of  tine  wool."  Certain  deputies  appointed 
to  attend  the  progress  of  a  Woollen  Bill  in  Parliament 
supported  the  soldier  speculator.  Lord  Camden  had  no 
prepossessions  against  him,  and  saw  the  advantage  of  new 
sources  of  supply.  The  Frencli  were  sedulously  creating 
ail  estahlishment  at  Uamhouillet,  whither  Spanish  Merinos 
hjid  been  imported  under  the  Jjonrbons,  and  to  improve 
wliich  it  was  reported  that  Bonaparte  had  '*  compelled  the 
Spanish  govern  men  t  to  allow  his  agents  to  select  4000  of 
their  tinest  woolled  sheep."'^ 

Lord  Camden  (31st  Oct.  1804)  wTote  to  Khig  by  the 
Artfo^  the  ship  chosen  by  Macartliur  to  convey  him  to  the 
colony ; — - 

**  .  ,  .  I  am  coiHiiiaiuleil  by  Hla  Majesty  to  desire  that  you  will 
hiive  a  proper  grant  of  land,  tit  for  the  paatiiie  of  sheep,  conveyed  to  the 
said  John  Macftrthur,  Ksq.,  in  perpetuity,  with  the  usiml  reaorvo  of  quit- 


^'  *^Fiimncial  ami  t'olitk-al  Facts  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Preaent  Cen- 
tury/' London:  ISIUI.  The  author' fei  name  was  John  Macarthur,  but  he 
\s'as  in  no  way  related  to  or  conn*ieted  witli  his  narnaaake  of  the  New  South 
W  ales  Corps' 

'*  Camden  MSS.  John  Macarthnr  to  Governor  King,  Sept,  1805. 
Macarthur  wrote  :  '*  1  entirely  concnr  with  yon  in  opinion  that  nothing 
should  he  made  public  that  might  tend  to  draw  tho  attention  of  the  French 
tfi  this  place,  and  nothing  is  more  likely  to  produce  auch  an  effect  than 
letting  them  know  there  h  a  probability  of  Cireat  Britain's  being  supplied 
with  tine  wool  from  hence.  They  are  so  aware  of  the  importance  of  t* 
pursuit  tb&t  fioiiapjtrto  has,"  &c,,  &:c. 


the 


rents  to  the  Crown,  coutaitim^  not  less  than  *5<i(K»  aorcB.  Mr.  MacarLhur 
has  represente*!  that  tht?  laiicla  he  wishes  to  be  cou\ eyed  to  him  for  thia 
pui'poae  are  situated  near  Mouut  TauniB,  iis  being  peculiarly  adapted  for 
sheep,  and  I  thett^fore  rtiii  to  express  my  wishes  that  he  may  be  at'uoinmo- 
dated  in  thia  situation/" 

(Convicts  were  to  be  asaigned  as  sheplienis,) 

**  His  Majesty's  Gore  rumen  t  takes  a  peculiar  in  te  rest  in  forward  mg  the 
Eject  of  this  letter.     I  am  therefore  perauaded  you  will  do  evervlhiutrf  in 
power  to  promote  its  success,  lund   I  shall  be  ohlij^ed  for  all  such 
er  vat  ions  as  shall  oecur  to  you  upon  the  subject,  and  n*ay  lend  to 
promote  an  object  so  important  for  the  colony." 

Macarthur  showed  shrewdness  when  invited  in  London 
to  select  a  site  in  Austraha.     Uightly  conjectnring  that  the 
grasses  whieh  had  arrested  the  straying  cattle  (lost  in  1788)  i 
betokened  superior  pastin*e,  he  at  once  lixed  upon  them, ' 
and  the  noble  estate  of  Camtlen   Park  (named  after  his 
patron)  still  jiistities  his  choice. 

Another  person,  Mr.  Davidson,  nephew  of  Sir  Walter 
Farqiihar,  was  promised  a  grant  of  2000  acres  contiguous 
to  Macarthur's,  and  two  respectable  young  men  went  out 
"to  instruct  others  in  the  art  of  assorting  wool  and  fmaUy 
to  beconie  settlers."  A  few  other  persons  were  allowed  to 
aceompany  Macarthur. 

The  Governor  hailed  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Davidson.  *'  Your 
Lordship  has  prescribed  2000  acres  of  land  for  hiin,  to 
wliich  I  shall  add  another.''  Macarthur's  former  vigiHous 
efforts  to  undermine  King's  position  were  not  allowed  to 
deter  the  latter  from  loyally  promoting  the  experiment 
recommended  by  Lord  Camden.  It  w^as  alike  creditable 
to  Macarthur  and  to  King  that  they  acted  as  if  the  past  had 
been  forgotten. 

The  Artfti  arrived  in  Sydney  on  the  8th  June.  King  re- 
ported (26th  July  1H05)  tliat^he  had  done  all  lie  cotild  to 
promote  the  object  commended  to  him  by  Lord  Camden. 
The  enterprising  Macarthur  liad  brought  a  ship,  to  be 
employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  to  carry  wool  to  England 
once  in  eigliteen  montlis,  and  to  return  with  articles  of  use 
and  comfort  for  the  inhabitants.  King  enlarged  upon  these 
prospective  benefits.  He  had  nevertheless  shrunk  from 
alienating  the  land  on  which  the  wild  cattle  were  feeding, 
and  had  begged  Macarthur  to  choose  a  larger  quantit}^  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Nepean*  promising  to  mark  out  in  the 


meantime  the  prescribed  grant  at  Mount  Taums,  pending 
instruction  a  from  England,  To  thin  Macartiim*  *■  very 
handsomely  consented,"  and  King  had  no  further  comment 
to  make  beyond  referring  Lord  Camden  to  defspatchen  to 
Lord  Hobart  on  the  inexpediency  of  interfering  witli  the 
rwild  cattle.  He  Mas  desirous  to  promote  Macarthur's 
views  as  far  aa  he  could,  and  had  allowed  him  to  select  100 
of  the  finest-woolled  ewes  belonging  to  the  government 
(for  which  grain  was  to  be  paid  ecpiivalent  to  i'2  for  each 
ewe).  Macarthur's  exertions  would  be  more  beneficial  than 
any  wliich  the  government  could  make  in  promoting  the 
views  which  Lord  Camden  had  at  heart. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Nepean  Macarthur  could  not  find 
a  block  of  5000  acres  of  so  suitable  a  character  as  the  more 
parklike  pastures  on  the  west.  He  applied  for  permission 
to  occupy  the  land  near  jrount  Taurus,  volunteering  to 
resign  the  grant  if  Lord  Camden  should  disapprove  of  its 
retention.  King,  though  he  would  have  preferred  to  wait 
for  Lord  Camden's  reply  to  his  despatches,  considered  the 
govenunent  protected  by  Macarthur's  offer,  and  no  longer 
wi  til  held  liis  consent. 

Thus  did  I^Iacarthur  discover  the  rotul  to  commercial 
prosperity.  Others  ha<l  found  the  land;  he  taught  the  way 
to  use  it.  In  the  existing  state  of  Europe,  l)ound  by  Berlin 
decrees  while  Napoleon  yet  was  young,  it  retpiired  some 
audacity  to  predict  that  continental  trade  would  be  opened 
agaii]  to  England.  The  schemes  of  Macarthur  embraced 
the  good  of  the  mother  country  as  well  as  of  the  colony. 
Had  he  not  lived,  another  might  in  alter  time  have  acted 
he  acted.  But  Macarthur,  and  no  other,  i)ointed  out  the 
vay.  He  sowed  the  seed  of  that  which  was  to  be  a  mighty 
tree*  He  was  not  to  see  its  full  umbrageousness,  but  he 
was  iiermitted  to  watch  the  early  gi'owth  and  to  know  that 
others  were  becoming  conscious  of  the  blessings  which  he 
ha<l  euHured  to  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  in  the  land 
which  lie  had  made  his  home* 

Although  most  noted  for  the  introduction  of  the  growth 
of  wool  in  the  colony,  he  displayed  energy  in  other  iieldSi 
Jn  17i)4  he  had  more  than  a  hundred  acres  in  cultivation, 
antler  the  universal  implement,  the  hoe.  In  17fl5  "^^  he  set  at 


I 


■'  L'tiinden  MSS,     Letter,  ITO'^  \):^\\\  \ua  Nvif^  ti>  a  tiieiul  iu  Kngkad 


work  the  tirst  plough  iisetl  in  the  colony.  Governor  Kuig, 
besides  encoura<^ing  Macarthnr,  availed  himself  of  the 
services  <if  Mr.  Wood,  a  wool-sorter,  in  order  to  improve 
the  sheep  owned  by  others.  The  Rev.  Mi\  ^ftirBden'^*  had 
improved  his  sheep,  though  not  at  Buch  ex[teii>^e  as  Macar- 
thur  incurred.  At  the  recommendation  of  IVIarsden  and 
Macarthiu',  Wood  was  ordered  to  inspect  all  the  sheep  in 
the  colony*  In  Sept.  1805  he  made  a  report.  Wherever 
settlers  had  endeavoured  to  improve  the  wool,  beneticial 
results  had  heen  attained, 

I       **But  it  IB  with  concern  tliat  I  observeil  Ihij*  great  niitional  oUjuet  may 

^  be  many  years  retanletl  by  an  unaccountable  prejudice  which  appears  to 

prevail  in  favour  of  weight  of  carcase  iiiatead  of  hneiiei5«  of  fleece;    coarse 

wool  w^onhl  "  not  pay  for  »*on(liug  to  England,  nor  if  it  would  is  it  wanterl, 

whereas,  on  the  Cf>ntrary,  so  great  is  the  scarcity  of  Spanirfh  wool  that  it 

Bells  forahnotsL  any  ])rict%  and  serious  apprehensions  are  entertained  l>y  the 

;  beijtdnformed  people  that  tlie   French   will  increase  their  mauufnclurea 

I  of  fine  cloth  ami  exert  their  influence  over  Spain  to  prevent  <ireat  Britain 

I  from  participating  in  the  purchase  of  the  fine  wool  of  the  latter  country/' 

The  Governor  reported  that  the  examination  of  the  flocks; 
'in  the  colony  had  heen  *'veiy  acetn'ately  "  conducted  by 
Mr,  Marsden  and  Wood ;  that  the  change  from  hair  to 
**  wool  of  different  depjrees  of  fineness  had  heen  and  con- 
tinues ameliorating  beyond  belief/'  He  was  not  about  to 
apply  the  resources  of  the  colony  to  the  industry  otherwise 
than  by  improving  the  flocks  maintained  for  distribution  to 
settlers — 

"  Experience  having  pointed  out  tiie  fallacy  of  appropriatiog  puldic  ialK>ur 
and  expense  in  works  of  that  nature,  which  thrive  ao  much  better  when 
conducted  by  the  individual  who  has  interest  in  its  produce*  and  whoBe 
situation,  uncrHinected  with  other  duties,  enables  him  to  watcliT  and  turn 
the  various  changes  to  an  improving  productive  account." 

He  relied  on  Macartbm^'a  energy  to  prove  to  settlors  the 
advantage  of  the  Merino  blood,  and  was  **  convinced  that 
compnlsion/'  exercised  upon  the  short-sighted  people  who 
bred  sheep  only  for  thek  carcases,  would  not  be  beneflciaL 
In  a  private  letter  to  Piper  at  Norfolk  Island  Macarthnr 
wrote  (June  1805)  :  **  Everything  is  settled  to  my  satkfac- 
tion,  and  I  entertain  hopes  of  nniversal  peace  once  more 

^'  In  Dec.  18U4  King  aeiit  to  Sir  Joseph  Bankii  three  fleeeea  grown  by 
Mai^sden^  **who  as  far  as>  my  itleas  go  is  the  beat  practical  farmer  in  the 
colony.*'  He  wished  tlie  tteeces  to  be  laid  before  the  Agricjultural  Society 
if  Lord  Cam  den  sliould  approve. 


refinmbiji;  lier  reign  hi  this  heretofore  nnhjippy  place/''® 
■\ViLh  a  Secretaiy  of  Htate  like  Lord  Camden,  a  Governor 
hke  Kinj;,  a  man  of  enterprise  hke  Maearthor,  and  a 
eliniEite  like  tliat  of  Australia,  the  success  of  wool-culture 
wan  assured. 

The  discoveries  hy  land  ui  tlie  time  of  Xinf^  were  unim- 
portant. Barrallier  was  Iuk  riglit  hand.  At  Western  Port 
and  afterwards  at  the  Hunter  river,  where  land  exploration 
was  followed  up,  Barrallier  was  the  movint^  spirit.  While 
Baudin  was  at  Sydne},  Barrallier  was  despatched  to  seek  a 
passage  through  the  Blue  Mountains.  i\f.  Peron  informs 
UB  that  King  declmed  to  accede  to  his  request  to  he  permitted 
to  accompany  Barrallier.  On  tlte  30th  Oct.  ISO'I  King 
reported  that  Barrallier  had  heen  nnsut'cessfiil,  but  was 
about  to  start  agahi.  He  started  in  November,"''^  The 
direction  he  took  was  westward  from  the  Cow-pastures, 
whitdi  led  him  to  the  steep-flown  rocks  and  gorges  of  the 
Burragorang  ilistriet.  After  leaving  the  Xattai  river,  as  the 
party  struggled  over  the  mountains,  the  fragments  of  rock 
detached  by  the  men  in  front  threatened  to  crush  those  in 
the  rear.  Two  Nattai  natives  were  with  them.  At  the  foot 
of  a  monntahi,  the  whole  of  the  party  "  being  more  or  less 
maimed  and  bruised/'  some  natives  were  surprised  and  Hed. 
A  Kattaian  advanced  and  spoke.  Hnderstanding  the  cause 
of  the  visit,  the  fugitives  returned  to  their  camp-fires.  The 
Nattaiaii  toltl  Barrallier  to  remain  still :  and  seated  himself 
between  the  black  and  white  bands.  After  some  minutes  of 
silence  his  countrymen  *' called  him  and  placed  him  in  the 
mi<ldle  uf  the  tribe.'*  He  mirrated  the  doings  of  the  party; 
ho^v  on  that  day  a  vain  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the 
pinnacle  of  a  nK)untain  scarped  with  inaccessible  rock;  how 
Barrallier  collected  stones,  at  which  droll  idea  *'  they  laughed 
most  violently,"  They  ga\  e  the  Nattaian  food  and  a  w^hite 
hea<l-ornament,  Tlie  other  Nattaian,  Ciogy,  tben  seated 
himself  as  his  companion  bad  done, 


'^  I'Jietie  aiUici|>tttiuiia  were  conHniiuU  during  Kind's  stay,  In  .lane  18«J6 
Maeiirthiu  \M'ote  to  Fiper,  tlit  reuipientof  liis  eomplttiiUa  in  former  times: 
'''J'lu?  (loveiuiir  m  luieoiiiiiionly  kitul  and  oljli^ing,  jn  s^to  lomuh  tliat  I  give 
yon  my  woul  I  sun  not  very  anxious  for  tin  innueeUato  change.'"  W'lieii  the 
change  for  wliich  lie  Imd  uiice  »igheil  took  phtetj,  Maearthiir  Ixjcaitte  ita 
victim. 

"  MS.  hi  posHGHslou  of  P,  G.  King,  Ew{ ,  iianksin,  JSytluey. 


**  bill  iiisteaul  of  five  minutes  tktry  ttiok  no  notice  of  hiiii  lor  a  tjumrtev-of- 
an-hoar,  when,  after  iimch  Jiapiite  between  the  natives,  they  peimitteil 
him  tcj  tiit  down  with  them,  hut  no  one  spoke  to  liim  or  even  answtTed  hia 
questions,  except  one  young  man*  who  was  known  (o  HarrnlUer'a  partVt 
who  tx*entetl  Tiogy  with  muen  eivihty^  hut  all  the  others  hjokt'd  jit  liirn 
with  the  most  savage  ature.'* 

BaiTallier  made  several  exeiuHions  from  his  depot  at 
Nattai,  t'omumiiicattiig  repeatedly  witli  King.  After  a 
montirs  absence  on  his  first  joiirue.y,  he  wrote:  ** I  see  with 
satisfaction  that  the  difhcnlties  I  have  undergone,  and 
which  at  present  appear  insnrmountahle,  do  not  incline  yon 
I  to  a])andon  the  project."     No  effort  had  heen  spared, 

*nor  liave  we  been   atopped  by  the  ateep  niountatus  an  J  precipices  we 

I  were  oblige^i  to  pass  to  accomplish  the  mission  yon  have  charged  me  with  ; 

I  but  at  length,  haraa^etl  with  fatigue,  onr  feet  wounded,  aud  tnuibhng  the 

one  over  the  otlier  on  rooks  which   appear  U>   liave  no  termination,  and 

dispiritfd  to  lind  everywhere  insurnioimtahle  n|>p<isition   to  our  progress 

wiien  we  thought  ourselves  at  the  end  of  our  travels,  we  were  obliged, 

I  after  journeying  six  days,  to  return,  not  having  heen  able  even  to  kill  a 

I  jrty.     I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  sn  barren  a  ilesei  t  in  any  part  of  Africa 

aa  theae  mountains  are^neither  bird  nor  quadruped  to  be  seen,  but  jdenty 

I  of  reptiles,  amongst  which  are  nund)eri^  of  the  nu»si  venomous  serpeuta/' 

How  far  Barrallier  pier(.*ed  the  mountains  on  his  second 
journey  can  only  be  surmised*  Ascent  and  descent  of 
mountains,  which  stand  like  walls^  magnify  tenfold  the 
labour  of  prugi*ess;  and  what  the  crow  Hies  in  one  mile 
might  involve  many  miles  for  the  traveller.  A  knowledge 
of  the  map,  and  one  glance  at  the  country  amongst  tlie 
tributaries  of  the  Wollondilly  and  the  Cox,  in  the  line  which 
Barrallier  took,  will  make  the  most  daring  admit  that  his 
task  was  impracticable.  The  one  way  i>y  wliich  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  could  be  threaded  was  that  ad<ii)ted  afterwanU 
by  Wentworth,  Lawson,  and  Blaxland;  Iw.  following  the 
sinuosities  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  two  watersheds. 
There  was  an  easier  path  for  Barrallier  to  the  southward, 
which  was  discovered  by  Hamilton  Hume  in  1814,  but  it 
was  only  to  the  west  that  in  the  early  days  attention  was 
directed.     On  his  second  journey  Barrallier  wrote : 

"Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  discovered  another  river  which  runs  to  the 
i  northward.  After  traversing  the  mountaiim  5>eventy-four  nnles  from 
I  Natt^ii  in  a  due  west  course,  I  was  mortilied  to  lind  myself  on  the  summit 
of  a  pei-peiKlicnlur  mountain,  from  m  hence  T  stiw  a  coiitiinied  chain  of 
mountains  bounding  the  horizon  thirty  miles  to  the  westward.  At  this 
time  my  courage  would  have  forsaken  me  but  for  the  sentiment  of  respect 
towards  you.     My  companions  appeared  to  have  lost  all  ctmrage  or  desire 


t(i  go  on* 


However,  I  persiutfleil  tlic^in.  We  kept  on  niouiitiiig  and 
_  till  night,  when  we  found  a  river  much  more  oonaiderable  than 
tlie  Nepemi,  niiiniiig  to  tbe  eaatwa-rd.  The  next  day  we  followed  the 
course  of  the  li^cr  in  the  direction  of  ueat,  still  aHceuding  and  descending 
the  steepest  Tuonnttuiis,  between  the  ridges  of  which  the  river  ran.  Thus 
we  passed  anotheT'  day,  the  country  sitill  a?*  iheary  a*»  that  we  bad  passed." 

On  tliG  following;  day  *'a  high  cascade"  harred  the  way, 
**the  sides  of  the  river  forming  perpendicular  rugged 
mountains/'  Ascenduig  a  ^teej)  and  lofty  peak,  even 
Barrallier  \xns  compelled,  l>y  a  sight  of  siniilai'  rugged 
country  ahead,  to  give  up  the  task  in  which  lie  Jjad  pene- 
trated fartlier  than  any  other  European,  but  of  which  the 
only  gain  was  in  a  few  niineral  «pf!ciniens  sent  to  England 
by  King. 

There  were  ever  Hoating  idle  riiniourH,  such  as  that  which 
(in  the  spurioos  Harrington  volume)  attributed  to  the  convict 
Wilson  the  credit  of  having  overcome  the  moimtain  barrier. 
Such  stories  lieing  current  al)oat  certain  men  at  the 
Hawkesbury,  King  tested  their  value  by  offering  to  reward 
them  i\\  when  accompanied  by  an  officer,  they  could  pass 
the  mountains.  They  received  supplies,  and  went  to  make 
[>relinnnary  observations.  In  twelve  days  they  returned, 
after  useless  wandering. 

Another  candidate  for  the  honour  of  piercing  the  moun- 
tains appeared  in  1805,  in  the  person  of  Caley,  who  collected 
specimens  for  Bir  Joseph  Banks.  King  furnished  him 
with  **four  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  colony."  The 
Bpot  he  is  supposed  to  have  reached  was  about  eighteen 
miles  from  the  Hawkesl>ury.  He  had  then  gained  a 
footing  on  the  dividmg  ridge  where  now  the  railway  runs  in 
the  course  discovered  in  181B.  A  pile  of  stones  was  found 
by  Wentworth  and  his  couipanions  in  that  year,  and  they 
attributed  it  to  Bass.  But  wlien  Governor  Macquarie  in 
1815  proceeded  on  the  road  then  made,  he  named  the  spot 
Caley 's  Repulse,  because  the  cairn  was  ''supposed  to  have 
been  placed  by  Mr.  Caley."  The  explorer's  started  from 
the  junction  of  the  Grose  with  the  Hawkesbury,  "taking 
the  nortli  side  of  the  Grose.*'  As  Caley  **ad\^anced  he 
found  the  country  extremely  rugged  and  barren,  and  the 
valleys,  of  whieli  many  may  with  more  propriety  be  called 
chasms,  are  for  the  most  part  impassable."  ,  •  •  **  Alter 
incredible  fatigue  Caley  and  his  party  got  to  Mount  Banks, 
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the  twelfth  day  after  he  left  "  Richmond  Hill."     Caley 
"^himself  reported  thus  on  the  appearance  of  the  country: 

*'  On  looking  to  the  westward  I  saw  no  large  valleys  except  the  on» 

L  close  to  u«,  from  which  the  «^  roll  ml  uppareiitly  kept  riaiiig  graduttUy  as 

\fu,i'   &&  the  eye  could  see.     In  a  few  njacefi  there  appeared  awamps,  in 

others  no  trees,  and  vevy  scniliby.     By  these  appearaaces  It  might  Le 

imagined  «asy  to  travel  over  that  apace,  provided  the  inaccessible  valley 

close  at  hand  was  crossed.     Yet  there  ts  no  doubt  but  what  others  of 

a  similar  nature  would  present  themselves,  an  1  am  too  well  convinced  | 

now  of  their  ragged  and  im passable  atate,  which  becomes  at  every  step 

Uu  Ha  !  Ha  !'* 

r  Nature's  gigantic  hah-hah,  where  the  fosse  may  be  two 
thousand  feet  deep,  abounds  in  the  valleys  and  tributaries 
of  the  Grose,  and  Caley  aptly  described  it.  One  of  his 
muscular  companions,  seeing  two  crows  dying  over  the 
desolation,  exclaimed  that  the  birds  **  must  have  lost  their 
way." 

Knowing  the  trust worfch}^  character  of  his  envoy  (whose 
name  was  often  mentioned  as  Cayiey),  King  sadly  wrote; 

**I  cannot  help  thiakiug  that  pBraevering  in  crossing  these  mountains, 
which  are  a  confused  and  liarreii  assemblage  of  mountains  with  impassable 
i  liasnia  between,  woidd  be  as  chimertcal  as  useless.  Few  possess  the 
liodily  strength  and  enthusiastic  miml  which  1-alcy  does  to  encounter 
such  researcbea ;  yet  with  theHc  qualities  within  himself »  being  well 
eqnipperl,  and  having  the  strongest  men  in  the  colony  to  assist  liim, 
nothing  but  his  enthusiasm  could  have  enabled  him  to  porform  that 
journey.     From  its  ill  ef!'eeta  ho  did  not  for  some  time  recover/' 

I  For  a  time  '*Caley's  repulse"  was  accepted  as  final-  The 
secret  of  tlie  mountains  was  not  to  be  extorted  by  main 
strength.  There  had  been  two  ways  of  obtaining  it.  By 
kindness  to  natives,  such  as  Phillip  enjoined,  it  could  have 
been  had  for  asking.  By  such  astuteness  as  was  displayed 
by  Wentworth  and  iiis  companions  it  was  to  be  had  with 
toil.  After  Philhp's  departure  there  had  l)een  no  man  wise 
enough  or  firm  enougli  to  secure  the  fii'st  ami  better  way, 
which  the  Hawkesbury  settlers  had  by  ill-treatment  of  the 
natives  made  impossible. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  that   King,  resolute  in  other  | 
things,  was  incapable  of  restraining,  or  unwilling  to  punish, 
the  brutalities  of  the  whites.     It  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
increase  of  population  and  its  distribution  at  more  numerous 

I  places  rendered  the  task  of  Bupervision  more  dijfficult  than 
it  had  been  in  the  earlier  days.  But  all  was  not  done  that 
could  have  been  done  to  establish  peace,  and  m.\3L"cfc.  ^^.'^ 
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done  and  sanctioned  which  was  disgraceful.  Lord  Hobart's 
despatch  (30th  Jan,  18012)  respecting  the  men  found  guilty 
of  murdering  peaceful  native  bojs  during  Hunter's  govern- 
ment, was  received  by  King  late  in  1B02,  It  might  have 
been  barbarous  to  execute  the  men  after  so  long  a  delay, 
but  they  might  have  been  transported,  deported,  or  im*  fl 
prisoned.  To  condone  their  offence  was  to  court  its  repeti-  ™ 
tioDj  and  it  was  repeated  by  rough  borderers  without 
compunction. 

King  himself,  while  the  murderers  were  under  respite, 
bad  lent  the  authority  of  the  government  to  open  warfare 
against  all  natives  without  proof  of  their  hostile  intentions. 
On  the  Ist  May  1801,  a  government  notice  declared  that 
the  wanton  manner  in  which  a  body  of  natives  of  Parra- 
matta,  George's  river,  and  Prospect p  had  killed  sheep  and 
threatened  white  men,  and  the  killing  of  one  Com-oy,  a 
stockman,  and  wounding  of  a  settler.  Smith,  made  him 
direct  that  *'thiB  as  well  as  all  other  bodies  of  natives  in 
the  above  district  be  driven  back  from  the  settlers'  habita* 
tions  by  firing  at  them/'  He  added  that  the  order  was 
not  to  extend  to  natives  in  other  districts,  and  that  they 
were  not  to  be  molested  in  '*the  harbour  at  Sydney,  or  on 
the  road  leading  to  Parramatta.'*  He  could  hardly  have 
expected  that,  while  he  commanded  that  natives,  friendly 
or  otherwise,  should  be  tired  at  throughout  a  considerable 
district,  their  brethren  outside  of  that  district  would  remain 
at  peace,  or  draw  the  distinction  between  guilty  and 
innocent  white  men  which  King  declined  to  draw  betw^een 
the  blacks.  The  sable  wanderers,  whose  district  from 
Port  Jackson  to  the  Hawltesbury  was  occupied  by  their  well- 
armed  foes,  made  such  reprisals  as  they  could  with  their 
wooden  weapons.     In  1801  '^^  King  wrote ; 

**  Since  grain  has  been  so  very  scarce  among  the  aettlers  the  natives' 
have  been  exceedingly  troublesome  and  annoying  to  Ihein,  wiiicli  has  made 
it  neceasttrj'  to  allow  tkeni  to  repel  their  predatory  attat^Jts.  It  ia  muuh 
tc*  be  apprehended  that  they  are  incited  to  several  acts  they  have  com- 
mitted by  same  worthlesa  vagabonds,  wlio  have  aesociated  ivith  them  for 
the  express  purpose  of  plundering  the  settlers.  However,  1  hope  when 
grain  is  more  plentiful,  the  inconvenience  will  cease," 

It  is  difEcult  to  imagine  what  the  settlers  wished  the 
natives  to  do  but  submit  to  be  shot.    Their  means  of  living 

"•Deapatiih  to  Sccrcilav^  oi  Bu.tft,  Uth  Nov.  1801. 


had  been  taken  from  them ;  warlike  or  peaceful  they  were 
to  be  shot  ill  districts  wliose  boundaries  were  uiideiined ; 
and  if,  when  starving,  they  crept  into  corn-fields  at  night, 
the  same  doom  awaited  tliern.  They  were  cumbering  the 
earth  in  the  eyes  of  the  invaderji;,  and  were  to  be  cut  down- 
It  may  be  remembered  that  Pemulwy,  in  1790,  speared  the 
convict  gamekeeper  employed  by  Governor  Phillip,  and 
that  a  party  of  Boldiers  vainly  aoiight  him.  He  must  have 
lived  the  life  of  a  hunted  tiger.  Collins  recorded  that  in 
Way  1795,  under  Faterson's  brief  rule — 

**  Alt  open  war  seeuie^l  alKHit  this  time  to  have  coiuriieiiced  between  tko 
natives  ami  the  ficttlens  ;  that  a  part  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  wvka 
aent  from  Parniinatta  with  iiistniclionB  to  destroy  as  many  as  they  could 
meet  with  of  the  Bediagal  tril^e  (Hawkesbury),  and  in  the  hope  of  striking 
terror,  to  erect  ^bbel«  in  several  phieeSj  whereon  tlie  bodies  of  aU  they 
might  kilJ  wei-e  to  be  hung/' 

The  military  party  was  no  sooner  withdrawn,  after  obeying 
this  order,  and  sending  a  few  women,  children,  and  one 
reputed  cripple,to  Sydney,'^  than  the  hunted  savages  wreaked 
vengeance  upon  a  settler  at  Richmond  Hill.  ''  In  con- 
sequence of  this  horrid  circumstance  another  party  of  the 
corps  was  sent  out»  This  duty  now  became  permanent, 
and  the  soldiers  were  distributed  amongst  the  settlers  for 

I  their  protection ;  a  protection,  however,  that  many  of  them 
did  not  merit,-'  In  another  passage  (March  1795),  Collms 
declared:  **  All  these  unpleasant  circumstances  were  to  be 
attributed  to  the  i!l-treatment  the  natives  had  received  from 
tlie  settlers." 

Pemulwy  was  still  at  large  in  1795,  and  when  the  military 
were  shooting  his  countrymen  at  Richmond,  Collins  wrote, 
that  Pemulwy  *'or  some  of  his  parfc}^  even  ventured  to 
appear  within  half-a-mile  of  tlie  brickfield  huts  and  wound 
a  convict,  .  ,  *  As  one  of  our  most  frequent  walks  from 
the  town  was  m  that  direction,  this  circumstance  was  rather 
unpleasant."  Again^  in  1802,  but  for  the  last  time,  we  hear 
of  the  hunted  Pemulwy.  lii  replying  to  Lord  Hobart's 
despatch  respiting  the  Plawkesbury  murderers,  King'^  told 
the  end  of  the  bold  leader  who  with  wooden  weapons  kept 
up  for  yetu's  some  kind  of  warfare  with  those  who  outlawed 
him  on  his  native  soil.     He  w^as  described  as  the  terror  of 

He  escaped  \iy  awiimninj^  across  the  harbour  to  the  North  Bhore. 
King  to  Lord  Holmrt,  :^Jth  Out.  18i>2. 


the  district.    Natives  domesticafced  at  Sydney  regretted  the 
warfare  near  Parraraatta  and  Toongabbe,  where  the  natives 
'*  were  irritated  by  an  active  daring  leader  named  Pemulwy,  .| 
and  in  the  few  intercourses  we  had  with  some  of  his  com- 
panions  expressed  their   sorrow   for   the  part   they   were 
obUged  to  act  by  the  great  inflaence  that  Pemulwy  had  over 
them."     Decided  measures  were  necessary.     '^  From  their 
extreme  agility,  lying  in  wait  for  natives  was  out  of  the, 
question*  .  ,  .    With  these  views  {founded  on  the  opinions 
of  the  principal  officers  coinciding  with  mine)  I  gave  orders 
for  every  person  doing  their  utmost  to  bring  Pemulwy  in- 
either  dead  or  alive,  .  .  ,  The  natives  were  told  that  when 
Pemulwy  was  given  up  thej  should  be  re-admitted  to  our 
friendship.  .  .  •"  Two  settlers  shot  Pemulwy "^"^  and  another 
native,  and  the  head  of  the  **  daring  leader*'  was  carried  to 

.the  Governor,  who  ordered   that   the  natives   should   no 

longer  be  molested. 

The  division  of  the  natives  in  tribes,  of  which  many  were 
mutually  hostile,  prevented  combination,  and  fire-arms 
opposed  to  wooden  weapons  w  ould  have  made  a  general  war 
fatal  to  the  tribes,  even  if  they  had  had  a  Galgacua  to 
array  them  in  thousands.  They  were  forced  back,  not  to 
the  ocean,  but  to  the  mountains.  But  they  could  not 
wander  freely  through  them.    Inexorable  tradition  confined 

[them  within  hereditary  domains*  They  could  but  lurk  like 
wolves  in  inaccessible  places  from  which  they  emerged  to 
take  savage  vengeance  on  a  passer-by,  or  to  add  theii-  own 
unburied  corpses  to  the  numbers  already  strewn  by  the 
modern  raptores  orhis  who  hunted  then]  on  their  native  soil. 
In  June  1804  the  Si/dncff  Gtizette  recorded  that  fourteen 
settlers  "went  against  the  natives  and  tired  upon  them  in 
the  mountains  beyond  the  Plawkesbury." 

In  July  1804  Mr.  Marsden  and  Dr,  Ai-ndell  procured  a 
conference  with  two  Hawkesbury  chiefs,  Yarragowby  and 
Yarramandy,  and  urged  the  advantages  of  peace.  But  thero 
w^as  no  peace.  Writing  (14th  Aug,  1804)  King  said  that  in 
May  and  June  the  natives  on  the  Lower  Hawkesbury  farms 
had  been  so  troublesome  that  **  tlie  whole  of  the  new 
settlers  were  leaving  their  habitations ;"  that  he  "  was  very 

^'  Pemolwj's  son,  Tjeilboro,  waa  left  Alive,  and  was  kindly  treated  by 
John  Mat?arthur  on  liiw  return  to  tU©  oolooy  in  ISOii. 


reluctantly  compelled''  to  direct  that  the  natives  shoald  be 
shot,  and  two  (he  said)  were  killed,  Marnden  and  Arodell 
could  hope  to  pacify  the  hlack  more  easily  than  the  wliifce 
race. 

A  settler  at  Portland  Head  presented  to  King  a  memorial 
"said  to  he  signed  hy  all  the  KettlerK  in  that  dietrict, 
requesting  they  oiight  he  allowed  to  shoot  the  natives  fre- 
quenting their  grounds.*'  On  inqniry  it  was  **  found  that 
none  of  the  settlers  had  authorized  the  man  to  put  fcheii* 
signatures  to  the  paper/'  and  that  his  fears  had  actuated 
him.  The  attempted  imposition  was  punished  hy  im- 
prisonment. 

"Wishing  to  be  convinced  myself  (King  wrote)  wbat  cause  there  was  for 
these  alarms,  three  of  the  imtiv  ea  from  that  part  of  the  river  readily  came 
on  being  sjent  for.  On  qiieBtioiiing  the  cause  of  their  disacreemeut  with 
the  ne\^'  settlers,  they  very  ingeniously  answered  that  they  did  not  like  to 
be  driven  from  the  few  places  that  were  left  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
where  alone  they  could  prtxuire  food ;  that  they  had  gone  down  the  river 
AS  the  white  uien  look  (jHoaseasion ;  if  they  went  across  white  men's  grounds 
the  settlers  fired  upon  them  or  were  an^ry  ;  that  if  they  eould  retain  some 
places  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river  they  would  be  satisfied,  and  would 
not  trouble  the  wliite  men.  The  observation  and  reqniiat  appeared  so  just 
and  ecpittable  that  I  (L»sure<l  them  no  more  settlements  aboitld  he  made 
down  tlie  river.  With  that  assurance  they  appeared  well  satisfied,  and 
promised  to  be  quiet^  in  which  state  they  contmue/' 

Some  compunction  was  felt,  and  a  paragrapli  in  the 
Sydiieif  Gti-t'ttf  in  1804  waB  well  litted  to  sharpen  it.  Some 
years  previously  a  black  child  had  heen  seized  at  Toongahbe, 
when  its  father  and  mother  were  shot.  A  man  named  Bath 
pitied  and  reared  the  hoy,  who  never  spoke  any  language 
hut  English,  and,  as  was  usual  with  native  children  so 
circumstanced,  had  bo  hankering  fur  the  life  of  his  fore- 
fathers* So  vile  a  pariah  had  the  child  of  the  soil  become 
on  its  native  land  that  we  are  told  he  "  testiiied  a  rooted 
^nd  imconquerable  aversion  to  all  of  his  own  colotu',  alao 
esteeming  the  term  natlvfi  as  the  most  illiberal  and  severe 
reproach  that  could  ever  be  uttered,"  He  was  named  (by 
his  foster-father)  James  Bath,  and  died  in  1804,  having 
given  '*  undoubted  proofs  of  Clnistian  piety,  freipiently 
repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  shortly  before  his  dissolution  J' 
Thus  touched  by  the  words  of  tlie  Healer,  James  Bath 
vanished  from  the  evil  days. 

In  April  1805  King  reported  farther  outrages.  He  was 
*'contitlent  that  the  settlers  had  been  eKkeoielY  IvWx^jJ^^i^ 
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the  native^/'  but  the  latter   had   beeu  **  ungrateful   and 
treacherous"  at  the  South  Creek  and  Lower  Hawkeshury.^ 
On  the  same  day  outrages  occurred  at  two  places  three  ■ 
miles  apart.     A  settler  was  murdered  at  one.     At  the  other" 
a  settlor  and  hiB  man  were  burnt  m  a  hut. 


ttnl  a  party  of  tnili- 
e«  from  thence,  first 
fuither  reaentineut 
people  iemo\ ti  from 
to  follow  thcin,  ami 
.South  Cieek,  vrhei'C 
A  (letacliinent  has 
until  some  of  them 


**TheH*  UarlmritieB  culling  forth  aBaistauee,  I  ♦liiec 
tttry  to  take  post  at  the  Branch,  and  to  drive  the  iiatu  i 
asHuring  them  that  if  tlie  murflerera  wer«  given  up  all 
ehotihl  cease;  however,  the  velocity  with  whi<;h  these 
one  plaee  to  another  put  it  on t  of  the  giiartrs  power 
since  then  they  have  hegnii  their  depredations  at  the 
tliey  ha^•e  iinfoi  tiniately  nnirdered  two  stock- keepers, 
heon  Bent  to  that  tjuarter^  hut  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
are  killed  there  in  no  hope  of  their  being  quiet." 

By  a  general  order  (30th  April)  detachments  of  military 
were  distributed  for  protection  agamst  the  *' uncivilized 
insurgentR."  No  settler  was  to  allow  a  native  to  approach  ' 
hin  premiBBS  *'  until  the  murderers  are  given  up."  Any 
settler  liarbouring  ''  any  native*  wan  to  be  prosecuted,  and 
all  settlers  were  '*re([iured  to  assist  each  other  in  repelling 
those  viHitH."  The  old  truth  that  the  stronger  animal  over- 
comey  or  outlives  the  weaker  has  lately  been  puffed  into 
importance  as  a  new  theory  under  the  name  of  **  survival  of 
the  littest."  ^^  The  anmhilation  of  a  race  was  in  New  South 
Wales  secured  by  an  inversion  of  the  doctrine.  No  peace 
was  lioped  for  imtil  the  most  active  and  daring  could 
he  killed,  and,  the  littesi  being  swept  away,  the  decay  of  ] 
the  miserable  remnant  would  leave  the  land  to  the  de- 
fitroyer.  The  detaclnnents  entered  upon  their  work.  The 
Gfurftc  tells  that  Yarragowby  and  others  were  assaulted  in 
the  mountains.  Four  or  five  are  said  to  have  fallen.  In 
Ma}^  1B05  Major  Johnston  was  sent  to  the  scene.  A  native 
was  caught.  A  noted  chief,  Miisquito,  was  seen.  He 
boldly  declared  to  his  enemies  that  the  natives  would  con- 
tinue their  warfare,  and  **made  off''  through  the  forest. 

Of  Mr.  Marsden's  persuasive  powers  a  questionable  use 
WHS  made.  Several  natives  were  committed  to  the  gaol  at 
Farramatta.  Marsden  prevailed  upon  the  prisoners  to  deal 
insidiously  with  Masquito.      They  did  so,  and  the  dreaded  | 

•*  It  has  weU  been  asked — ** Fittest  for  what?  *'      Colonel  Blood  and  Sir 
^  iRitac  Newton  weiv  contemporaries*  and  a  struggle  l>etweeii  them  would 
hfiVti  rxtiiiguishwl  Neu-ton.     But  who  would  tleeiu  the  soldier- thief  the 
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warrior  was  lodged  in  the  gaoL  As  several  had  been  shot 
and  Mustiiiito  had  been  surrendered.  King  determined,  to 
tlie  gratiiieation  of  his  sable  capturers,  to  send  him  and| 
others  to  Norfolk  Island  instead  of  hanging  him.  A  general 
order  expressed  a  **  hope  that  the  apprehension  of  the 
native  called  Musqiiito^*  might  effectually  prevent  further 
mischief."  Atkins,  the  nommal  legal  adviser  of  the  Gover- 
nor, plied  him  with  arguments  for  field*slaughter.  He 
wrote  (July  1805) : 

**  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  iinpre^a  the  idea  that  the  natives  of  this 
country,  genemUy  speaking,  a,re  at  preaent  incapable  of  being  brought 
l>efore  a  (Jriaiiiial  Court,  eitner  as  criminals  or  as  evidence,  that  it  would 
lie  a  mockery  of  judicial  prr>ceeding8»  and  a  solecism  in  law,  and  that  the 
ordy  mode  at  present,  when  they  deserve  it,  is  to  pnraae  and  inflict  sneh 
pimishnient  as  they  may  merit." 

In  March  1806,  King  reported  that  the  natives  had 
continued  **  on  the  most  amicahle  footing  since  then-  last 
misconduct/'  The  transportation  of  *'two  of  the  principals 
to  Norfolk  Island''  had  a  great  effect >  and  occasioned  **  the 
present  good  understandhig."  The  stranding  of  a  coasting 
vessel  at  Twofold  Bay  in  180<i  hrought  nativen  around 
her,  and,  **  according  to  report/*  their  hostile  demeanour 
rendered  it  necessary  to  fire  on  them,  when 

**  Some  of  the  natives  were  killed.  However  much  [King  wrote  15th  March 
18(16)  the  white  man  may  be  justified  on  the  principle  of  self-defence,  yet 
I  have  cause  to  think  the  natives  have  suffered  some  wi-ong  from  the 
worthless  characters  who  are  passing  and  repassing  the  different  placeii  on 
the  coast;  nor  would  they  escape  the  punishment  such  conduct  deserves  if 
it  could  in  any  instance  be  proved." 

In  spite  of  this  mora!  sentiment  it  cannot  be  held  that 
King  rose  to  the  height  of  his  duty.  No  man  but  Phillip 
had  shown  that  he  was  just  or  sagacious  enough  to  punish 
the  excesses  of  the  whites,  which,  in  the  pages  of  Collins 
and  elsewhere,  are  proved  to  have  been  rampant  in  the 
land.  The  white  people  were  amused  sometimes  by  the 
fights  of  the  natives.  In  1803  one  Mosquito  (whether  thai 
hero  of  resistance  to  the  English  or  not  is  not  stated)  had 
to  defend  himself  against  the  kindred  of  a  native  he  had 


"^  The  aiD|ralar  influence  which  he  obtained  aa  the  leader  of  the  natives 
in  Van  Diemen*s  Land  will  appear  hereafter.  After  asaisting  in  warfare 
against  the  Taamanians,  and  aiding  in  the  capture  of  daring  bushrangera, 
Musquito  himself  became  an  outlaw,  aod  bsid  the  address  to  put  hima^at  ' 
the  head  of  the  hostile  ntitivea. 


wronged.  Wiite  spectators  saw  the  ordeal.  Musquitu 
"defended  himselt'  against  sixty-four  spears,  all  thrown 
with  rancour  and  malignity,  and  seventeen  of  which  went 
through  the  target,  some  to  a  depth  of  nearly  two  feet. 
The  sixty-lifth  and  hist  thrown  at  him  entered  the  calf  of 
liis  right  leg  and  penetrated  six  inches  through.  This  wab 
cut  short  hefore  it  could  be  extracted/*  The  dark  race 
could  furnish  a  show,  as  the  Dacians  of  old  amused  their 
conquerors  in  the  amphitheatre.^^ 

It  is  a  pleasanter  task  to  chronicle  King's  efforts  on  behalf 
of  orphans.  Before  he  formally  assumed  office  in  Sydney  in 
1800  he  strove  to  remedy  the  evils  which  abounded.  Though 
he  arrived  in  April,  he  did  not  assume  tfie  government  until 
^Bth  Hept.  In  July  1800  he  had  written  to  say  that  for  a 
Teraale  Orphan  Institution  he  had  bought,  for  £1539,  a 
house  belonging  to  Captain  Kent,  of  H.M.S.  Bfijfalo.  On 
9th  Sept.  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  orphans  to  the  Dukt^ 
of  Portland : 

**  The  necessity  of  some  steps  being  taken  to  save  the  youth  of  thin 
colony  from  the  destnictiA'e  eXEimples  of  th'iir  almndoiied  pareuts,  and 
others  they  unavoidahly  associate  with,  for  want  of  an  iU'^yluni  to  tlraw 
them  frora  tho&e  exaniplea,  and  the  asRurancea  I  have  of  the  success  whieli 
h&s  attended  an  inBtitutiou  of  that  kmd  which  I  formed  some  years  ago  at 
Norfolk  laland," 

had  iiidticed  him  to  make  conditional  piirchase^^  of  Kent's 
house,  and  to  appoint  a  committee  of  management*  Most 
of  the  children  were  of  an  age  when  instruction  and 
example,  either  good  or  had,  have  full  force.  He  humhlv 
suhmitted  the  propriety  of  sanctioning  the  purchase  of  the 
house. 

Funds  for  management  would  be  oVitained  from  suhscrip- 
tions,  duties  on  entry  and  clearance,  on  landing  goods, 
watering  vessels,  quit-rents,  fines,  and  penalties.     In  a  few 

«*  Vide  mpra^  p.  95.  Tlierti  tnnat  have  been  several  natives  called 
Mustiuito  by  the  colonists.  The  Sifdmy  QazciU  of  Jan.  1806  states  that  a 
black  of  that  oamc  in  that  month  slew  another  black  m  a  desperate  battk' 
with  clnbs,  in  which  he  kid  ojieu  bis  enemy's  skull,  and  that  in  the  night 
Musjfjuito  was  treaclierously  speared,  and  died  in  the  hospital  from  the 
wound.  At  this  time,  according  to  King's  deapateh,  the  Must^uito  tiiHt- 
meotioned  was  at  Norfolk  Island. 

^  The  Duke  of  Portland  lost  no  time  in  approvinj^  the  purchase,  and  in  ] 
Jan.  1802  Lord  Holmi't  praised  all  the  arrangements  macle,  and  promised 
his  own  support. 


days  nearly  i*80O  were  Hubscribed,  and  when  Baudin,  tlie 
French  navigator,  was  in  Sydney  he  ^en*?roiisly  gave  4*50 
to  the  Institution.  There  were  nearly  1000  eliildren  in  the 
colony — a  large  proportion  illegitimate, 

"  Finer  or  more  netclec^t-eil  uljililreii  were  not  to  Ik.'  met  with  in  any  piirt 
of  the  world.**'  The  sight  of  so  many  girk  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
twelve  verging  on  that  hiiiik  of  rnin  and  proatilutioii,  which  several  had 
fallen  into,  induced  me  to  wet  about  rescuing  the  elder  j^irla  from  thesnareN 
laid  for  them,  and  which  the  Imrrid  example  and  treatment  of  many  of 
their  parents  hurried  them  into."  [Kent's  hfjose  waa  therefore  con- 
ditioiially  pnrchased.]  *' A  coniinittee,  consiBting  of  the  chaplain,  three 
other  oflicer8,  Mrs.  King  (the  Governor's  wife),  Mrs.  Paterson  (Colors el 
Patersou's  wife),  accepted  the  ottice  of  managing  this  inatitntion,  Forty- 
Tiine  girls  from  seven  to  fourteen  yearn  old  were  received  into  the  charge 
of  as  eligible  people  for  that  purpose  as  eould  He  selected  in  the  colony. 
They  ai^  victuaned  by  the  C'rowii^  bnt  every  other  expens^e  attendant  on 
this  institntion  has  been  defrayed  by  contribntionst  tines,  duties  on  ship- 
ping, •fee.,  with  no  other  expense  to  the  public  except  the  house.'' 

A  new  building  was  commenced  in  1801. 

King  contributed  funds  for  the  orphans.  Forfeituren 
and  fines  for  the  beneiit  of  the  Orphan  Finid  gleam  con- 
stantly thron^h  King's  Orders. 

In  Oct.  180*2,  when,  ohHtructed  by  Colonel  Pateraon,  he 
dispensed  with  his  inilitaiy  body-guard  and  improvised  a 
guard  of  emancipated  convicts  mider  Lieut,  Bellasis,  it  was 
ordered  that  any  persons  convicted  of  polluting  the  stream^^ 
(running  where  Pitt-street  now  is)  should  forfeit  4*5  to  the 
Orphan  Fund  for  each  offence,  and  that  their  houses  should 
**  be  taken  down/' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden  was  entitled,  as  treasurer,  to  5  per 
cent.,  but  he  "  presented  the  amount  to  the  institution 
on  resigning  the  treastirership  when  he  went  to  England.*' 
In  spite  of  all  these  provisions,  King  wrote  (Aug.  1804) 
that  but  for  tlie  most  rigid  economy  and  perseverance  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  the  mstitntion  must  have 
languished.  To  provide  for  its  future  he  had  endowed  it 
W'ith  a  grant  of  1*2,000  acres  of  land  at  Cabramafcta.  The 
grant,  with  a  farm  of  nearly  600  acres  at  Petersham,  near 

■'  King  to  Bnke  of  Portland,  aist  Dec.  1801. 

*  Kiug'a  predeeeaaora  had  laboured  to  protect  the  Tank  Stream*  During 
bis  reign  (Oct.  181)3)  the  Sifdneif  Gazette  said  that  the  tank  was  enclosetl, 
the  rnbbiab  removed  from  the  ^idea,  **an^  the  ory-stal  current  flowa  into 
the  basin  with  its  native  purity.'*  The  Gasette  was  under  government 
control. 


Sydney,  and  the  Orpliaii  House  and  groimds,  were  held  by 
tJie   committee,    conBisting  of  ilrs.  King,  Mik.  Paterson, 
Kev.  Samuel  Marsden,  the  principal  surgeon  (T.  Jamison), 
the  commisBary   (pJ,  Palmer),  and   the  naval   officer  (Dr,^ 
Harris) .  | 

How  necessary,  and  how  lieneficial,  the  institution  has 
been  may  be  gathered  from  the  last  paper  (1806)  in  which 
its  founder  described  it.  There  were  then  1808  children  of 
both  sexeB  tinder  nineteen  years  of  age.  Only  900  of  tliem 
were  legitimate.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  main- 
tained from  the  government  storeSj  the  rest  by  their 
parents.  The  managing  committee,  under  the  Governor, 
had  remained  almost  the  same  throughout*  When  Maraden 
went  to  England  he  handed  to  the  succeedmg  secretary  ^ 
£845.  ■ 

Six  of  the  girls  had  **  been  well  married  and  portioned  ™ 
with  £10  sterling  eacli,  and  eleven  had  been  apiu*enticed 
to  officers'  wives,  and  other  respectable  persons."     Between 

sixty  and  seventy  giils  were  in  the  school.     As  King  sailed 

with   his   Mife   from  Port  Jackson   in  1806,  in   the  shipj 
which  carried  I^Ir.  Marsden  also,  he  wrote ; 

'*  A  most  aiiicere  wish  ia  formeil  by  tJioae  who  have  liad  the  principal  I 
irjanageiiient  of  it,  and  are  aliotit  l^  luavu  tht  colony,  that  its  auc4,'ea»| 
and  good  maTia-genitnt   may  long    continue,    l^eiog   well   perBoaded    that 
Dothing   else   can    make   the   rising  generation  useful   to   themselves  or  1 
rredi table   to   the  country   their   |>arenlB  came   from.      Nor    can   thoM 
wlio  have  felt  such  anxiety  for  the  siieceas  of  this  henevoleut  institution 
lose  siglit  of  the  land  it  in  placed  in  without  repeating  the  sentence— K<te  j 
Perpettta-~v;'hich  haa   l>een   adopted    as   the   motto   of   the   asylum,  and 
engraved  on  a  atone  placed  over  the  front  door  of  the  house,  with  the  ] 
rnonth  and  year  of  its  commencement  iiil.st  August  1801)."** 

When  King  retired,  in  180(>,  he  wrote  a  separate  despatch 
annonncing  that  Governor  Eligh  would  protect  the  institu- 
tion, the  intention  of  which  would  he  **  materially  promoted 
hy  his  aniiahle  daughter  having  undertaken  to  succeed 
Mrs.  King  in  the  internal  snperintendenee." 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1B08  to  form  a  siniilar  asylum 
for  boyf^  at  the  Hawlcesbury,  hut  the  original  scheme  was 
abandoned,  and  the  huildmg  wan  used  as  a  day  Bchool.        i 

*^  In  IHlOthe  8<'hf>ol  was  removed  from  George-street,  Sydney^  to  Arthurs 
Hdl,  Parranmtta,  where,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Maraden,  a  hidhlin^ 
had  t>een  eonrpleted  in  the  course  of  tive  yeara — IHh'l  to  1818— on  land 
grunted  hy  King. 
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Iving[*s  published  orders  prove  that  there  was  hardly  any 
exercise  of  authority  which  he  avoided,  and  a  few  instances 
will  give  a  hfe-like  picture  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
colony.  Writing  to  the  iHike  of  Portland  (1st  March  1802) 
he  described  the  demands  upon  liis  time  thus  : — 

•  **The  most  rigid  et^ononij-  ia  observed  .  .  ,  nor  is  tliere  a  nail 
issued  but  by  my  written  firder,  which  takes  up  one  entire  day  in  the 
M'eek,  nor  am  I  less  occiipieil  the  reumiiiiiig  days  in  other  objects  of  public 
duty  :  nor  can  tbu  affairB  uf  this  colony  be  transtictcd  in  any  other  manner 

ttban  by  the  Governor's  immediate  tbrectiou  and  control  in  every  and  the 
most  minute  public  transaction/' 
When  soon  after  Hunter's  departure  it  was  ascertained 
that  numbers  of  convicts,  by  bribes  to  clerks  (also  convicts) 
employed  by  tiie  f;overnment,  had  fraudulently  procured 
the  alteration  of  the  register h  of  their  sentences^  stringent 
measures  were  taken  and  musters  both  of  convicts  and 
settlers  were  rigidly  enforced.  It  was  necessary  even  for  a 
free  labourer  to  carry  a  jmss  from  a  magistrate.    A  General] 

I  Order  is  worth  perusal : 
**6th  Aug,  ISthi.  The  settleis,  aufl  other  persons  cultivating  or  occupy- 
ing grounds  by  grant,  IcA&e,  rental,  or  permission^  ^iW  be  mustered  by  the 
tTOvemort  at  the  following  times  aud  places,  viz.: — Those  in  Sydney  and 
its  diatricts  at  (lovernment  Hoiiae  thercj  on  Tuesday  monuug,  the  10th 
instant,  at  eight  o'cbxk.  At  Pai  ramatta  ...  at  Government  House 
there  *  .  .  at  eight  a.m.  At  Hawkesbury  at  Government  House  there 
on  A]on<lay  morning,  the  16tb  iiif^tant,  at  eight  o'clock  Ofhcers,  civil  and 
military ,  holdiug  ground  as  abovt,  are  directed  to  give  an  account  of  their 
fanns,  stock,  Ac,  according  to  the  forms  left  with  the  (iovernor'sBccrctary» 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden,  and  T-  AruflelU  Esq.  I'bose  forme  are  to  be  iiUed  up 
previous  to  the  day  of  muster  at  the  reapective  settlements  where  the 
farms  uiay  be  placed/' 

In  1801  and  1802,  by  General  Orders,  limitations  were 
imposed  as  to  the  number  of  assigned  servants  allowed,  and 

I  as  to  those  who,  when  assigned,  "  would  be  victualled  by 
the  Crown/' 
In  August  1798  Hunter  had  issued  injunctions  for  due 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  all  in  the  colony;  and  directed 
**  that  the  women,  who,  to  their  disgrace,  are  far  worse  than 
the  men,  he  mOiSt  strictly  looked  after,  and  ordered  to 
attend  Divine  service  regularly,  or  they  will  expose  them- 

» selves  to  punishment."  '*  As  example  from  superiors  is 
certainly  highly  effectual  in  all  such  cases,'*  officers  were 
told  to  send  their  domestics  to  church,  and  the  Governor 

**  desires  he  MAY  have,  and  he  trusts  he  SHALL  have,  the  aaaistauce  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  officers,  both  civil  and  military,"     ,     •     .     **  U  Ansa 


attiintioii  is  not  paid  to  these  Oidei-B.  and  such  shanieftd  conduct  in  thftl 
people  more  rigidly  looked  after,  tlie  Uoveruor  ia  resolved  to  shut  up  every! 
publioliouae,  and  to  prosecute  with  the  ytmo»t  rigour  all  who  shall  attempt  J 
to  retail  stroug  licpiors  without  regiikr  permission." 

Hunter  repeated  his  Orders  in  1709  and  1800,    Kingcon- 
lirmed  them  in  October  1800,  aod  added: — '*A11  sentinels^ 
and  watchmen  are  to  confine  every  person   who  may  l>dH 
strohhig  about  the  towns  of  Sydney  and  Parramatta  during 
the  houry  of  Divine  service." 

The  missionaries  who  took  refu<];6  in  Sydney  when  driven 
from  Tahiti  in  1798,  were  kindly  received  by  Governor 
Hunter;  and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  chaplain,  testified  to  the 
Chin'ch  Missionary  Society  that  several  of  them  had  *^  al- 
niOBt  from  the  first  gone  to  the  settlsments  established  in 
different  parts  of  tlie  colony  to  preach  and  exhort  amongst^ 
the   settlers/'      Mr,    Johnson's    retirement   in    1801    leftW 
Samuel  Marsden  in  the  post  of  principal  chaplam,   and 
King's  despatches  (1804)  prove  that  the  missionaries  still  J 
laboured.  H 

**  For  tho  last  three  yearis  we  have  had  hut  one  regular  clergyman,  who 
does  duty  on  Sunday  morning  at  Sydney,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  Parra- 
luattftt  rttid  generally  ouce  in  the  week  he  visits  one  of  the  out  districts  for  J 
this  purpose  ;  and  &o  senRible  liave  T  l>een,  in  conformity  with  my  early! 
education,    of  enforcing   an   altemlance  to  reiigioua  duties,  that  I  have! 
cauacil  three  miasionaries,  formerly  at  Tahiti,  with  their  families,  to  he  I 
victualled,  and  receive  other  indulgences,  as  a  recompense  for  their  reading  I 
prayers  and  preaching  every  Sunday  at  those  settlement!*  tliat  the  Rev.  S»  I 
Marsdeii  cannot  attend,  and  I  am  happy  to  awaure  your  Lordship,  from  my" 
own  knowledge,  that  those  religions  meetings  a-re  duly  and  numerously 
attended." 

In  another  despatch  liing  mentioned  that  he  had  given  i 
conditional  emancipation  to  the  Eev.  Mr,  Fulton,   '*sent| 
from  Ireland  for  seditious  practices/'  and  '*  directed  him  to| 
perform  Divine    Service  at  Norfolk   Island,"  Mr.  Fulton's 
conduct  after  arriving  m  the  colony  havinjiij  been  '*  most 
exemplary/'     Mr.  Fulton  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Eng^fl 
land.  " 

Tlie  appointment  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  Dixon* 
was  discontinued  in  1804,  when  the  rebellion  showed  that 
if  he  was  loyal  he  was  unable  to  control  his  coimtrymen» 
while  if  he  was  disloyal  there  was  no  need  to  encourage i 
him.  When  news  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  reached  Sydney,! 
ibe  next  Sunday  was  appointed  as  a  Day  of  Thanksgiving.) 


Services  Avere   held   at  Sytliiey,  iii  front  of  Government 

House,   Parramattaj   Castle    Hill,  and  Hawkeslinry,  **at 

which  places  all   personn  not  prevented   hy  sickness  are 

expected   to  attend/'     Three  volleys  were  tired  after  the 

service,  and  the  hatterx'  at  Dawen'  Point  lired  a  salute. 

The  general  powers  of  tlie  Governor  were  heely  resorted 

^to  by  King,  tliongh   it  miint  he  remembered  to  hi^  credit 

■that  at  Norfolk  Island  he  stoutly  contended  that  no  freed 

mman  should  be  tlogged.     In  July  1804  *'  a  general  muster  of 

Hall  the  male  prisoners  on  and  off  the  stores ;  also  freemen 

■  of  all  descriptions  (except  those  who  hold  ground  l)y  gi'ant, 

■  lease,  or  rental)  on  or  off  the  stores'*  was  ordered  to  be  held* 
Women  %Yere  to  attend  on  a  different  dtij,  **A11  persons 
who  do  nut  appear  at  these  musters  will  be  taken  up  as 
vagrants,  and  punished  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  law,  if 

^^ee/'     Prisoners  faihng  to  attend  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
H^aol  gang  for  twelve  months.     On  the  4th  Aug.  1804  it  was 
ordered  tliat  no 

**  prisoner  or  fi  et^innn  who  is  not  a  settler,  18  to  leave  the  place  be  resiik's 
in  without  a  pus.-^  Iroiii  tbt  magistrate  or  officer  in  commantl  uf  th*j  district. 
If  a  fri^eniati  offeutls  he  will,  on  conviction,  labour  three  nioiitlis 
for  the  public  ;  ji  prisoner  to  receive  a  coqioral  punishment,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  magistrates,  not  exceetliiig  100  lashes.  .  »  .  Persons 
employing  or  liarbuniing  any  prisoner  or  freeman  without  seeing  his 
certificate  or  permiaaionj  will  on  conviction  he  lined  £j,  and  2s.  iid.  for 
each  day  audi  freeman  or  prisoner  has  been  harboured  or  employed  j  and 
£20,  with  2»,  in\.  eaeh  drvy  aiis  itrisoner  has  been  harboured  or  errtployed 
nntil  he  is  regularly  indented  tor,  aueording  to  the  Orders  of  (ith  Jan. 
1804." 

These  orders  were  promulgated  shortly  after  the  rebellion^ 
and  rigid  as  they  were,  they  did  not  shake  the  public  conh- 
dence  in  him  whose  vigilance  had  contributed  to  the  pre- 
vention of  general  massacre.  The  Orders  of  Jan.  1801 
furnished  a  complete  form  of  indenture  whicli  employers 
_^were   to   subscribe   on    receiving    convicts   as    "'Indented 

■  Servants."  Some  special  difficulties  with  regard  to  eon- 
victs  may  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of  arbitrar}^  Orders, 
for  the  wliole  of  the  prisoner  class  was  subject  to  them 
without  appeal.  Tiie  following  paragraph  in  a  despatch  ^^ 
shows  the  weapons  witli  which  the  wilier  convicts  contended 
against  their  keepers. 

^  King  to  Duke  of  Portland,  21st  Aug.  1801.      An  original  indent  m 
King's  pDs&esBion  aided  in  detection  of  the  frauds  deacvib^bd. 


**  A  few  days  pi ev ions  to  rjo\'eiiior  Hiiiitei's  depurtui'v  front  this  oolouy, 
the  peraon  who  iu-'tod  as  his  clerk  wits  iliscdvered  to  have  made  several  I 

b«r&sement«  in  the  indents  sent  with  the  t^auvicts  to  this  colony,  wltich  it  I 

,  has  since  ap^^^tearetl   waa  done  for  the  teward  of  £12  for  changing  fi-om  | 
*  life'  to  seven  yeara^  and  more  in  some  cases.       It  appeared  that  at  least 
200  pHsoners  htive  had  their  ternis  thn«  rhaiiged,  which  has  iiiti  o<hiced 
snch  confuBion  into  the  in<leiits  and  Orders- hiUouiicil  hv  which  these  con- 
victs  wore    tratimwrted,    that   there    is    great    difficulty   in   tiucing   any 

,  convict's  term  of  transportation,  but  hy  secret   inquiries  and  secondary 

1  means. 

**lt  has  lately  been  diacovered  that  the  (convict)  clerks  in  ray  office 
have  had  similar  transactions,  and  {cceived  considerable  property  from 
oonvicts  to  change  their  timea>  hut  as  the  indents  and  Oniers-in -Council 
have  been  constantly  in  niy  own  possewaion  they  were  soon  detected,  and  a 
Rtop  put  to  it,  aa  your  Lordship  will  perceive  by  the  enclosed  notice.  | 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  state  this  t-ircumatance  to  account  for  the 
jnimbers  wlio  may  have  been  taken  up  m  England  as  having  escaped  from 
this  colony," 

Condign  ijunishment  was  meted  out  to  clerks  on  several 
oeeaBions.  Transportation  to  Norfolk  Island  was  a  ready 
resource.  To  facilitate  detection  Lord  Hobart  (20th  Aug. 
1B02)  transmitted  duplicate  lists  of  the  convicts  sent  to  the 
colony  during;  Hunter's  *^  administration,  specifying  the 
[.eeveral  periods  of  their  respective  sentences."  The  escape 
^  of  convicts  concealed  in  departing  vessels  (even  without  the 
connivance  of  the  caxitains)  may  he  illustrated  hy  one 
example.  S.  Halcrow,  of  La  F<trtutu\,  private  ship  of  war, 
wrote  thus,  3rd  Feh.  1802,  to  King  from  Eio  Janeiro  : 

'*  After  leaving  Port  Jackson  (Jtine  IMOI),  and  your  officerg  attending 
to  search  the  ship  and  to  mnster  the  people  permitted  by  your  Excellency 
to  come  on  board,  near  three  days  hm}  elap«ed  wlien  it  was  observed  thei*e 
were  H  number  of  strange  faces  upon  deck.  The  hands  were  called  out,  and 
ft>nn<l,  upon  ninstcr,  nineteen  men  who  luid  found  means  to  eet  on  lioanl 
and  stow  themselves  nway,  which  men  were  imn^ediatcly  conhned  in  irons 
iind  put  on  prisoners'  allowance.  I  found  they  were  sickly  from  coniine' 
nient,  and  was  obligcil  to  rcleiise  them  for  the  benefit  of  theii-  health/' 

At  St*  Maria  Island,  while  the  privateer  was  **  wooding 
and  watering,"  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  escaped. 
At  Rio  the  remainder  got  on  shore  **  hy  the  guard  boat  and 
by  swimming.''  A  leak  had  driven  Halcrow  into  Rio.  He 
had  been  unsuccessful,  taking  only  oiie  brig  in  ballast,  and 
one  loaded  with  sugar,  &c.  He  sent  the  names  of  the 
runaways,  and  hoped  their  escape  in  his  sbip  would  not  be 
imputed  to  his  neglect,  ''as  they  have  been,  from  the 
provisions  consumed,  a  great  loss  to  the  cruise.  I  beg  my 
best  respects  to  Mrs.  King,  and  remain,  l^c." 


The  "  stowaways,''  as  counts  concealed  in  ships  were 
called,  had  in  1799  caused  a  remonstrance  from  India  to 
Governor  Hunter,  against  the  system  which  permitted 
them  to  escape  to  India-  Not  only  was  it  desired  to 
exclude  convicts  under  sentence,  but  **  those  of  every 
description,  whether  the  period  of  their  transportation 
should  have  expired  or  otherwise." 

King  made  stringent  orders  to  meet  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley's  views,  and  transmitted  copies  to  each  presidency. 
Early  in  1805  he  made  them  more  stringent*  The  master 
of  every  ship  was  compelled,  *'  before  entering  into  any 
communication  with  the  settlement,  to  give  security, 
himself  in  £500, 

f  and  two  sufficient  freeholders  m*  well- known  liierchunts  or  rlealers  in  the 

iiiDi  of   £50  each»  not   to   carry  oH    iitiy  person   whatevt^r   without   the 

overnor'a  eeititicate  of  a  convict  having  served  his  or  her  term  of  trans- 

[>rta,tion,  and  li  free  tnati  or  wonjaii  having  no  detainer  lodged.     Nor  i« 

le  to  depart  himself  without   tlit'  <iOvernor'a  leave,  under  an  additional 

malty  of  £50,'' 

The  ill-usage  to  w4iich  the  convicts  were  sometimes 
subjected  deserves  expositro.  An  inhuman  master  of  a 
ship  with  a  cargo  of  convicts  exercised  powers  of  which 
it  was  hard  to  prevent  the  abuse,  A  vessel,  the  Itofptf 
Admmd,  arrived  (Nov.  1800)  with  convicts  who  had 
suffered  much  on  the  voyage.  Writhig  (30th  Oct.  1802) 
King  said  he  did  not  apprehend  they  would  ever  recover 
strength.  It  was  his  custom  to  \isit  newl^^-arrived  vessels 
and  inquire  how  the  prisoners  had  hehaved,  and  whether 
they  themselves  desired  to  prefer  complaints.  He  wrote 
(Oct.  1802)  that  in  June  and  July  1802  the  Hercuh's  and 
Atlas  arrived  w^ith  Irish  convicts,  **  after  a  passage  of 
nearly  seven  months,  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  convicts 
in  a  dead  or  in  a  dying  state.*'  Sixty-three  out  of  151  male 
convicts  in  the  Athfs  died  on  the  voyage.  By  the  log- 
book, &C.J  your  Lordship  *'  w'ill  observe  the  dreadful 
» diseases  that  raged  on  board  those  ships,  and  the  con- 
sequent great  mortality,  exclusive  of  the  numbers  killed  on 
board  the  Hercules  in  a  mutiny."  The  miserable  state  of 
the  survivors,  their  filthy  contlition  on  arrival,  and  the 
fact  that  a  quantity  of  merchandise  had  deprived  the 
convicts  of  air  and  means  of  cleanliness,  had  demanded  an 
investigation.     The  case  was  rendered  moi:^  gl^"t\iv%\i^  NJoj^ 


fact  that  live  otlier  convict  ahips  had  recently  arrived  with 
all  theii*  people  ''in  excellent  state  of  health  and  strength 
iof  bodyj"  while  thoRe  in  the  ILrrfdi'R  and  Athts  were  **  in  a 
state  shocking  to  hnmanity.''  To  the  master  of  the 
Cttromftndd  King  conveyed  his  pleasure  "  at  the  general 
thankfulness  and  gratitude  every  prisoner  expressed  for 
your  care  and  attention  during  the  voyage/' 

On  arrival  of  the  Athfs  and  Ilt'rruU's  "some  of  the 
convicts  were  lying  dead  with  heavy  irons  on,  and  many 
died  as  they  were  coming  from  the  ship  to  the  hospital."^ 
King's  commissioners,  Lieut.  Fowler,  of  H*M-S.  Inri^sti- 
fftifoy,  Dr.  Harris,  the  naval  officer,  and  Mi'.  Law,  master  of 
a  South  Sea  whaler,  condemned  the  gross  misconduct  on 
board  of  the  Ileirnlai  mul  AH<is, 

Proceedings  were  taken  against  the  master  of  the  Athta 
by  1\  Jamison,  the  surgeon,  ^vlio  liad  sailed  as  a  passenger, 
l)ut  was  compelled  to  leave  the  ship  at  Eio,  The  abductor. 
H,  E.  Hayes,  associated  intimately  with  the  master,  and 
Jamison  brought  actions  against  l>oth,  in  Sydney,  Hayes 
Avas  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment;  Brooks,  the 
master,  was  ordered  to  pay  £100  damages. 

The  commander  of  the  Jlcmtlea  (Betts)  reported  a 
mutiny.  Two  sentinels  w^ere  on  the  quarter-deck.  The 
other  soldiers  were  between  decks  and  unarmed.  The 
master,  chief  officeL',  surgeon,  and  purser,  with  Captain 
Wilson,  a  passenger,  were  at  dinner.  Screams  of  convict 
women  were  heard*  A  rush  had  been  made,  and  the  sentinel 
was  overpowered. 

"  I  came  for\var<l  witli  loy  officers  and  Ciiptain  Wilson,  txwJ  imiiiediately 
shot  one  nmii,  mIio  had  a  Idundeibuss  presentetl  at  iiie,  but  the  piece  did 
not  go  ort';  aouie  more  of  the  iimurgents  were  kiUed  by  the   rest  of  the 
party  ;  and  the  convicts^  seeing  their  intentionsj  frustrated,  ran  forward  an 
?+peedily  as  they  came  aft,  ana  tlie  sliip'a  conu>i*>uy  and  troops  now  being  1 
collected  together,  l>egan  to  vent  their  rage  nptjn  aueh  of  the  insurgents  as 
were  to  be  found  on  deck,  in  beating  them  with  cutlasseH  and  the  butt-ends 
fif  their  muskets,  until  at  lengtii  they  forced  them  down  into  tlie  priaon. 
When  the  tumult  bad  entirely  subsided  we  found  twelve  of  the  convicta  i 
killed,  and  ten  wounded,  two  of  wlioni  died  soon  after,     .     ,    .    It  may  be  ' 
necessary  to  remark  that  Jeremiah  Prendergasa,  who  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  affray  I  had  been  obligeil  to  shoot,  was  a  desperate  ringleader, 


"King  t»  Transport  Commiasionera,  9th  Aug,  1802.  Subsequent  im- 
provement  in  the  condition  of  shipn  and  treatment  of  convicts  waa  greatly 
due  to  the  benevolent  exertions  of  ilris.  Fry. 


and  a  man  that  hod  been  reported  to  me  Sks  a  person  singled  out  to  head 
another  party  in  cause  the  first  had  failed.  I  had  thie  iDfonnation  from 
James  Tracy,  who  then  conceived  himself  in  a  dying  state.  He  is  i\o^ 
living.^' 

I     The   defence   uf  the   shooting   of    Prendergass   seemed 

'indirectly  to  prove  that  'Hhe  latter  end  of  the  aftay"  was 
raiBnamed.  lung's  commissioners  were  directed  "to 
inquire  whether  the  master  was  necessitated  to  proceed  to 
such  extremities.*'  They  thought  he  was,  but  that  the 
matter  should  he  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Vice- 

^Admiralty  Court. 

Five  sailors  Mere  tried  for  complicity  in  the  mutiny,  and 
rere  acquitted.  Betts  was  tried  for  the  shooting  in  the 
iiffray,  and  for  shooting  the  ringleader  '*  (it  was  alleged) 

'some  time  after  the  mutiny."**^ 

'*  On  the  first  count  he  was  acc|viitted,  and  in  the  second  lie  was  found 
^ilty  of  manslanghter,  and  sentenced  hy  the  Court  to  psty  £500  to  the 
Orphan  School,  and  to  be  imprisoned  notil  it  was  paid.  As  a  doubt  arose 
.  in  my  mind  respecting  the  propriety  of  hia  being  lined,  I  have  given  a  con- 
I  ditinnal  remission  of  that  part  of  the  scnt<?nce,  which  1  have  referred  to  the 
I  Jndge  of  the  Admimlt}^  Comt  for  His  Majesty's  pleasure  beinc  signified 
I  thereon ;  and  thai  the  course  of  justice  may  not  bt  perverted  (if  I  am 
I  wrong  respecting  tlie  fine),  the  master  is  bound  over  to  abide  by  that  deter 
I  mination  and  to  surrender  himself  within  five  days  after  his  arrival  in  the 
nrt  of  London." 

King  **  respectfully  hoped"  that  if  the  sentence  should  be 
^confirmed  the  money  might  he  "  transmitted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  institution  it  was  adjudged  to/*  While  he  wrote 
tliese  despatches  the  military  were  combined  to  oppose 
him,  and  Paterson  was  withholding  information  as  to  the 
designs  of  the  French,  but  under  no  circumstances  was  the 
Orphan  School  forgotten. 

The  escape  of  comdcts  by  ships  required  continual 
watching.  When  Flinders  was  sailhig  from  Sydney  in 
1803  as  passenger  in  H,M,S.  F(frp(riH('^  King  instructed 
him  to  deliver  to  the  Dutch  commandant  at  Timor,  ta 
labour  there,  any  convicts  who  might  be  found  secreted  in 
the  Forpokc  or  the  ships  accompanying  her.  The  labour 
was  to  be  "a  sufficient  indemnification"  for  the  provisions. 
If  the  Dutchmen  would  not  receive  runaways  found  in  the 
porpoise,  Flinders  was  to  exact  a  bond  from  the  masters  of 
the  ships  to  deliver  the  prisoners  into  custody  in  India  for 

*»  King  to  Transport  CommisBionera,  ftth  Aug,  Wfl. 
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re-transmission  to  Sydney,  or  to  take  tliem  to  England 
no  ship  was  about  to  sail  to  Australia  from  India, 
that  Flinders  did  he  was  to  report  in  England. 

The  Governor-General  in  India  was  as  arbitrary  as  the 
Governor  in  Sydney-  A  convict  was  landed  in  Calcutta  in 
18Q0  from  the  ship  IInnt(U\  commanded  by  one  Hingston, 
The  Marquis  Wellesley  directed  the  seizure  of  Hingston 
and  his  ship,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  condemn 
the  vessel  and  all  the  *'  persons  engaged  in  an  ilHcit  trade 
in  India  in  violation  of  the  chartered  rights"  of  the  East 
India  Company,  The  alarmed  Hingston  falsely  averred 
that  he  had  gone  to  India  with  the  approbation  of 
Governor  Himter,  and  the  Marquis  relented.  King  ex- 
posed Kingston's  fraud,  and  hoiked  (Get.  1801)  that  the 
Indian  Government  would  put  no  faith  in  similar  declara- 
tions made  by  persons  not  holding 

**  my  peimiasion  in  writing,  which  will  never  be  granted  except  in  siiyli 
t:ti9€s  of  necessity  aa  are  at  present  unforeseen,  .  .  ,  I  feel  much 
obliged  by  your  ExceUency*s  wish  to  promote  tlie  interests  of  thia  colony* 
itnd  you  may  rest  assured  that  nci  exertions  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part 
to  prevent  tfie  emigration  of  any  description  of  people  from  this  colony  tn 
any  port  in  Inrlia. 

King  sent  (1802)  to  the  East  India  Company's  super- 
cargo at  Canton  lists  of  all  persons  permitted  by  liim  to 
leave  the  colony,  and  suggested  that  passengers  in  ships 
sailing  from  the  colony  by  ^vay  of  China  to  England  should 
be  mustered  on  arrival  at,  and  departm-e  from,  Macao, 
By  these  means  he  preserved  the  goodwill  of  the  Governor' 
General,  which  was  of  no  slight  benefit  to  the  strugglmg 
colony,  sorely  in  need  of  food  and  live  stock  in  the  beginnin*: 
of  the  century. 

American  vessels  sinned  against  the  Ordinances  of  the     ' 
Governor,     In  1804  two  of  them  Avere  ordered  to  leave  the  ■ 
harbom^  at  a  few  hours'  notice.     In  1B06  another  American  " 
vessel,  having  shipped  a  British  subject  contrary  to  law, 
was  forbidden  to  land  any  part  of  her  cargo.  M 

Port  Jackson  saw  strange  scenes  in  the  beginning  of  tha  W 
century-  In  1806  there  was  a  mutiny  on  board  the  colonial 
schooner  Gtwernor  Iluntar,  All  persons  '"concerned  in 
colonial  vessels  were  ordered  to  cause  the  people  they 
employed  to  go  on  board  some  of  the  vessels  in  the  Cove  at 
8  ii*m,  to  witness  the  pnniishment  to  be  inflicted  on  these 


i 


daring  offenders,  whose  example  it  is  hoped  will  prevent 
acta  of  HO  destructive  a  tendency."  The  Sifdnetf  Gazette 
narrated  that  the  mutineers  **  were  punished  throu<ifh  the 
Cove  in  different  boats  equipped  for  that  purpose,*' 

The  money  question  troubled  the  eoloniHts  before  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century-  By  proclamation  (Nov. 
1800)  King  notified  that  His  Majesty  had  graciously  sent  a 
supply  of  copper  coin,  which  was  to  pass  current  at  the 
rate  of  twopence  for  each  coin  weighing  one  ounce, 
**  stamped  with  the  pro  tile  of  His  Majesty  on  one  side  and 
Britannia  on  the  other/'  At  the  same  time  a  table  of 
specie  legally  circulating  in  the  colony  was  puhlished. 


A  jobamm  ... 
A  half  ditto 
A  ducat 
A  gold  moluir 

K  pagoda    . . . 
i 


A  Spanish  dollar 

A  rupett      

A  Dutch  guilder  ,., 
All  KagUsh  shilling 
A  cupper  coin  of  one  ouuct: 


God  save  tlie  King. 


Exportation  or  importation  of  copper  coin  by  the  public 

as  forbidden  under  severe  penalties,  and  confiscation  of 
the  coin ;  and  the  autliorized  copper  coin  could  not  be 
egally  tendered  in  sums  exceeding  five  pounds  sterling.  lu 
804,  to  check  *' vexatious  suits/'  King  tixed  the  rate 
of  interest  at  B  pm  cent.;  anyone  receiving  more  than  that 
rate  was  to  forfeit  *' treble  the  value,  to  be  appropriated  to 
such  fund  as  the  Governor  may  direct/' 

In  1803  a  Government  mmeralogist  accompanied  Collins 
to  Port  Phillip,  But  the  golden  treasiu'es  of  that  part  of 
the  colony  were  not  then  to  be  unlocked.  In  1805  the 
same  mineralogist  was  at  Sydney  and  it  was  ordered  that 
he  should  *'pass  uninterrupted  and  receive  asBietance  in 
his  researches/' 

In  1801  the  settlers  at  the  Hawkesbury,  alleging  that 
they  could  not  pay  their  debts  *' owing  to  extortions 
practised  upon  them/'  petitioned  **  for  one  year's  suspension 
of  the  Civil  Courts  of  Judicature/'  The  Governor  reminded 
them  of  **  the  inconsiderate  conduct  of  a  great  part  of 
those  whose  names  appear  in  the  petition  and  the  flagrant 
abuses  they  have  made  of  the  exertions  used  to  extricate 
tbeni  from  the  state  they  were  in  last  year/'      T\x<i^  Vx-^ 


not  been  obedient  *'in  reducing  the  price  of  laboiu-  among 
the  freemen/*  and  he  was  *'  sorry  to  observe  that  idleness 
and  dissipation  among  the  settlers,  which  must  ever  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty  and  dependence  :  he 
means  their  destructive  propensity  to  the  use  of  apkituoiis 
liquors,  to  obtain  a  taste  of  which  many  of  them  have 
Bacrificed  the  fi'uits  of  their  whole  year's  labour  and 
maintenance."  He  hoped  that  the  success  of  the  whale 
tishery  and  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  supply  the 
settlers  with  articles  at  a  low  price  would  excite  a  **  general 
spirit  of  exertion ; "  he  had  postponed  the  meeting  of  the 
Court  till  after  the  sowing  of  wheat  was  finished,  but  it 
would  be  a  flagrant  breach  of  his  duty  to  impede  the  due 
course  of  the  law,  though  he  hoped  the  creditors  would  not 
be  needlessly  oppressive. 

The  Orders  to  restrain  traffic  in  spirits  have  been  spoken 
of.  With  regard  to  general  traffic  it  was  announced 
(1st  Oct.  1800)  by  General  Order  aimed  against  monopoly 
and  extortion— 

*  thai  the  inhalntants  vr\U  be  iDforniefl  whether  government  purchaaea  the  1 
whole  or  any  part,  aiitl  tiolice  publislied  of  the  rates  at  which  such  arfciclea.  ] 
win  be  tleliv^ered  to  the  inhBbitanta  from  the  publie  stores  uuder  pray>er  I 
and  eqiml  restrictions;  and  shonld  the  tlovernor  decline  piirchaaing. on  the 
publiu   acLrcmnt,  measures  Mali  be  taken  to  ascertain   the  value    of  the 
articles^  and  in  no  case  will  piivale  retailers  be  alloTved  to  charge  more  , 
than  211  per  uent.  on  the  purchase  from  the  ship."     .     .     ,     "And  aa  it  I 
has  Ijcen  the  euatoni  of  dealers  and  tlieir  ageuts  in  this  colony,  in  order  to  1 
recover  the  rninouei  chargcB  they  have  made  on  individuals,  to  procure  ' 
their  notes  of  hand  for  payment,  without  specifying  how  those  debts  have  ' 
l>een    incurred,    the    (lovernor,    considering    himself    authorized    by   his 
iimtructioos,  and  the  local  situation  of  the  colony  and   its  inhabitants, 
hereby  directs  the  members  of  the  Civil  Courts  of  Judicature  not  to  take 
cognizance  of  any  suit,  action  or  demand  for  the  recovery  of  any  alleged 
debts,  unless   the  plaintifl'  produces   a   bill   (and   on   oath   if  required), 
apecifyin^   the  consideration   and    the  price  for    which    the    defendant 
1»ccomes  indebted  to  him." 

The  Bailor  borrowed  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  Edward  the 
First,  when  some  of  the  clergy,  dishonourably  servile  to  a 
foreign  yoke,  would  liave  rejected  their  duty  to  the  State. 
He  denied  them  in  return  the  benefit  of  his  comts,  and  the  | 
insults  and  rapine  to  which  they  were  exposed  brought 
them  back  to  obedience.  Promissory  notes  of  all  kinds, 
and  forgeries,  gave  trouble.  In  ISOO  written  promissory 
notes  wem  forbidden   (after  30th  Nov.),  and   ''that  th'a 
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inhabitants  may  not  lose  their  claims  on  each  other,  and 
for  their  future  accommodation,  blank  printed  forms"  were 
supplied  by  the  government.  An  Order  in  1802  rendered  it 
compulsory  to  register  every  assignment  of  property,  un- 
registered assignments  being  made  illegal.  An  Ordinance 
of  1801  prescribed  that  bakers  should  use  only  one  quality 
of  flour,  Le.y  of  meal  from  which  24  lbs.  of  bran  had  been 
taken  from  100  lbs.  Offending  bakers  were  to  be  fined  £10, 
and  their  ovens  were  to  be  pulled  down.  The  weight  of  the 
loaf  was  fixed,  and  (15th  May  1801)  a  General  Order  notified 
that  for  selling  a  loaf  6  ozs.  short  in  weight  a  baker's  oven 
had  been  pulled  down  and  he  had  been  fined.  "  This  notice 
is  inserted  to  convince  every  description  of  persons  that  the 
Governor  is  determined  on  having  his  orders  enforced." 
Butchers  also  were  licensed.  By  a  Proclamation  (16th 
March  1802),  King  announced  that  he  and  the  magistrates 
would  license  two  butchers  in  Sydney  and  one  in  Parra- 
matta.  Unlicensed  persons  would  be  fined  £5  for  each 
offence.  No  cow,  ewe,  or  breeding  sow  was  to  be  killed. 
Weekly  returns  of  the  male  stock  slaughtered  were  to  be 
given  to  the  Governor.  Licensees  were  to  give  no  more 
than  13d.  per  lb.  for  mutton,  and  6d.  per  lb.  for  swine's 
flesh,  and  to  "demand  no  more  than  15d.  per  lb.  for 
mutton  and  8d.  per  lb.  for  swine's  flesh."  In  Oct.  1804, 
the  butchers  having  "combined  with  a  few  individuals," 
further  Orders  extended  the  number  of  licensed  butchers 
to  six  in  Sydney,  two  at  Parramatta,  and  one  at  Hawkes- 
bury.  The  price  of  beef  was  fixed  (from  the  average  of 
tenders)  at  Is.  9d.  per  lb.,  of  mutton  at  Is.,  and  of  pork  at 
SJd.  Each  licensee  was  to  pay  £2  sterling  to  the  Orphan 
Fund. 

A  public  brewery  was  established  at  Parramatta  in  1803. 
King  wrote  (Aug.  1803): — "Much  barley  has  been  saved 
this  year.  I  hope  a  final  blow  will  be  given  to  the  desire  of 
obtaining,  as  well  as  the  importation  of,  spirits,  the  yearly 
difference  of  which  your  Lordship  will  observe  by  the 
enclosed  return."  It  was  difficult  to  keep  watch  over  con- 
vict servants  and  overseers,  and  after  a  time  the  brewery 
was  let  at  a  rate  which  returned  interest  on  its  cost.  Flax 
and  woollen  factories  were  established,  and  prices  for  their 
products  were  fixed.     Salt  was  made  in  pans,  both  in 


Sydney  and  at  Newcastle.     The  establishment  at  Sydney, 
like  the  brewery,  was,  far  greater  economy,  leased  after  aj 
time* 

Like  his  predecessors  King  paid  attention  to  agricultnri^J 
but  he  in  reported  to  have  eaid,  like  Phillips  that  he  could 
not  make  farmers  ont  of  pickpockets. 

In  IBOl  he  made,  and  in   1804  he  repeated,  an  Order! 
that— 

'*No  pei-son  wliatever  ig  to  set  lire  to  any  stubljlc  without  giviug  hi«l 
neiffhbours  sntfitsient  notice ;  ami  not  thini  until  every  person  ia  prepared! 
by  liavijig  their  wbeat  8tacke<l  and  secureiL     Shoiib!  any  person  negleelJi 
this  neceHsary  regulation,  they  will,  on   conviction,  be  obliged  to  nioike 
good  all  lo8ae«  anatained  by  such  neglect.     No  persons  whate^^er  are  to 
smoke  pii>es  or  light  firea  near  any  wheat -st^ickB,  public  or  private.'' 


From  a 
statement: 


*' muster  in  1806''  King  compiled  the  following 


Land  held  by— 

Bowa. 

Puture. 

Follow.    '    TotU. 

1 

The  Ciown         », 

S2  Civil  Offieei^.., 

29Miiitarj^  and  Xav^al  Officers 

329  holding  various  allotments  up  to 

and  inclnding  30  acres  each 
56  from  30  to  50  acres  ... 
1 43  from  50  to  1 00  acres 

S2  from  1  ( M>  to  m >  ac res         

23  from  2(.MJ  to  300  wcits         

1 3  from  3CKJ  acr^a  upwards     . . , 

336 
839 
15o 

3,233 

839 

2,321 

2,496 

998 

474 

80,915 
12,431 
19,439 

1,522 
1,099 
7,817 
7.664 
3,622 
10,296 

854 
2,35t> 
1,103 

903 
331> 

i,o:i8 

1,023 

645 

1,138 

82,105 
15,620 
20,e97 

5,660 
2,26H 
1M7H 
11,183 
5,285 
ll,1»S 

11,691 

144,805 

9,386 

165,882 

About  '20,000  acres  had  been  "cleared  of  timber/'     Of  the 
acres  in  cultivation,  about  6000  were  m  wdieat,  nearly  4000 
in  maize,  1000  in  barley,  only  80  acres  in  oats,  4I:S3  in 
''orchard  and  garden,''  185  in  potatoes,  and  less  than  40  in, 
pease  and  beans.      The  average  yield  was  16  bushels  or 
wheat  per  acre;  of  maize,  25  to  80  bushels.     There  werei 
large  reserves  of  land  for  public  uses. 
Beserved  for  government  allotments  there  were — 


At  Baidkbam  Hills,  about  

At  Caatle  Hill,  about         », 

A t  Pr ospoc  t »  about . . . 
For  the  orphans  there  was  an  appropriation— 
At  Cabrainatta  of  about    .,, 
At  Pete  re  ham  more  than ., 


Acres. 
6.000  , 
35.000  I 
30,000 

12,000 

m 
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For  commons  there  were  devoted  (in  1804)  in  the — 

NeJ son  district  more  than 

Richmond  Hil!  diatrict  nearly 

Phillip  district  about 

ProBpeot  and  Seven  Hills  more  than 

Banlkham  Hdla  and  North  Boundary  nearly  ... 

Eastern  Farm  and  Field  of  Mara  about 
The  Go veiiimeiit  occupied  at  Toongabbe 

At  Castle  Hill         

At  Parramatta        ..»         ..,         ♦. 


Acren. 

9,000 

6,00t> 

6,000 

flpOOtJ 

4.000 

5,000 

410 

700 

30t) 


'* exclusive  of  the  i^round  the  towns  stand  on"  (as  a  jjreeis 
in  Kiiig^H  handwriting  informs  ub).  In  1805  the  Judge* 
Advocate  notified  by  command  the  rights  appertaining  to 
commons,  and  the  residentiary  trustees  throughout  the 
colony.  The  distribution  of  land  and  grants  before  and 
during  King's  government  was  thus  stated  by  him  in  180S : 


Acres  Onnted  aad 

ruroh»«dbe* 

and  PuTtiliABed 

fore  18G0. 

aince  ISOO. 

32  Civil  Officers 

7,190 

7,930 

29  Military  and  6  Naval  Officers. , . 

10,186 

10,700 

74eettlers,  free,  from  Ktigland 

1.440 

6,751 

JJ8  from  ships           ..           .,.         

8m 

4,584 

13  born  in  the  colony  and  came  free      ... 

— 

4,668 

80  discharged  soldiers  and  seamen 

2,480 

5,329 

405  from  lat^e  convicts 

11,593 

7.073 

Association,  2  officers        

1,930 

7,000 

The  live  stock  was  estimated  thus  r — 


TiflrknffTTirr  tn  '''TViii^rVnaim"' 

Horaea. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Ooats. 

Pigs. 

In  New  South  Wales  ,. 

34 

2,158 

1,068 



191 

In  Norfolk  Island 

5 

23 

1,228 

— 

27 

In  Hobart 

6 

194 

225 

^ 

4 

In  Port  Dalrymple 

3 

287 

200 

— 

48 

2,662 

2,721 

_ 

222 

To  "  Individuals'*— 

In  New  Sontb  Wales... 

518 

2,128 

20,389 

2,283 

6,797 

Many  cattle  and  sheep  were  stated  by  the  Governor  to 
have  been  given  to  settlers,  and  he  recorded  dolefully: 
**  1103  cattle  purchased ;  62*2  were  landed  at  Port  Dalrymple, 
where  400  died!"  The  earlj'  Governors  thus>  with  seanb 
means,  maintained  a  continual  struggle  with  crime,  and 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  nature. 


King's  despatcliGB  abouncl  with  pi'oofs  of  his  encourage- 
}iient  of  farming,  and  Mr.  Marsden  actively  seconded  the 
Governor's  efforts.  In  the  fixing  of  task-work  for  the 
"government  gangs"  we  find  Marsden  recommending  the 
separation  of  the  idle  from  the  hard-working,  so  that  the 
latter  might  not  suifer  from  the  shortcomings  of  the  former. 
At  the  same  time  he  urged  that  the  "task  of  fire-making" 
in  clearing  timber  should  be  reduced  from  sixty-three  rods, 
which  was  excessive,  to  forty,  which  was  fair.  Though 
strict,  the  reverend  farmer  was  just- 
How  pressing  is  "the  art  of  om-  necessities,"  and  how, 
under  varying  conditions,  hiimati  wants  dictate  kindred 
measures,  was  shown  hy  the  proclamation  of  commons  for 
the  use  of  settlers-     The  community  seemed  to  crave  the 

Idistinction  of  land  into  town,  arable,  and  waste  lands, 
which  preceded  among  our  ancestors  the  feudal  system  of 
the  Conr^ueror,  and  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  were 
"  ig  rapidly  obliterated  in  England.  The  sailor  Governor, 
ive  to  the  existence  of  commons  in  England,  reverted  to 
them  as  essential  to  the  need  of  those  reprobates  of  the 
Ai-yan  family,  whom  he  was  appointed  to  controL  He 
enforced  the  right  of  the  general  body  to  prevent  waste. 
He  told  Lord  Hohart  (Oct.  1802)^  "  those  to  whom  on  the 
same  account  (industry)  I  have  given  additional  quantities 
of  land,  I  have  prevented  from  leaving  or  making  away 
with  it  by  granting  it  to  thek  children,  who  are  prechuled 
from  alienating  it  before  they  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  then  not  to  dispose  of  it  without  the 

'  Governor's  consent  first  obtained." 

As  the  patriarch  of  the  community,  he  asserled  rights  on 
its  behalf,  which,  in  the  dim  ages,  primitive  households 
arrogated  to  themselves  in  the  cradles  of  the  Aryan  race. 
The  possession  of  the  fee  by  individuals  was  sometimes 
barred  by  the  imperious  claims  of  the  household  and  the 
clan.  The  modern  instincts  which  make  freeholds  dear  to 
Englishmen  had  brought  about  the  acquisition  of  home- 

Ifiteads,  and  in  a  few  of  them  the  word  "home"  was 
becoming  precious.  But  the  town  or  village  community 
having  being  formed  at  Sydney  and  elsewhere,  and  farms 
having  been  fenced  in  and  cultivated  at  various  places, 
another  want  was  impressed  upon  the  Governor's  mind. 
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He  was  "warned  of  the  necessity"^  by  inconvenience 
experienced  by  the  Hawkesbury  settlers,  "who,  having 
others  placed  immediately  behind  them,  had  no  means  of 
having  their  allotments  enlarged  for  their  increasing  and 
acquired  stock."  The  common  or  waste  land  of  the  ancient 
Aryans  was  therefore  established  in  the  forests  of  Australia. 
"  To  remedy  that  evil  your  Lordship  will  observe  by  the 
chart  that  I  have  granted  a  tract  of  land  to  the  settlers  of 
Nelson  district  as  a  common  ground  for  grazing  their  cattle 
and  sheep,  which  shall  be  as  generally  extended  as  possible 
to  other  districts.'*  Thus  were  the  problems  (the  tracing 
of  which  in  times  past  exercises  antiquarian  research)  dealt 
with  on  the  spur  of  occasion  in  a  new  field.  A  year  after- 
warrs  King  wrote  that  every  industrious  settler  was 
possessed  of  some  kind  of  live  stock,  to  feed  which 

'*  requires  pasturage.  To  give  aU  two  or  three  hundred  acres  would  soon 
alienate  all  the  disposable  land  adjacent  to  the  settlers,  and  to  give  par- 
ticular people  three  or  four  hundred  acres  in  places  of  their  own  selection 
would  soon  reduce  the  small  farmer  to  sell  his  farm  and  stock  (because  he 
cannot  feed  them)  to  the  person  who  can  command  money  or  its  worth." 

The  Governor  did  not  aflfect  to  have  discovered  a  prin- 
ciple. In  a  Gazette  notice  he  declared  that  in  order  to 
secure  pasturage  for  the  use  of  settlers  the  common  lands 
"  were  to  be  held  and  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
respective  districts  as  common  lands  are  held  and  used  in 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England." 

Incessant  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  farmers  to  use 
the  plough,  but  it  was  by  slow  degrees  that  the  hoe  gave 
way.  In  1806  King  wrote :  "  The  plough  is  now  used  by 
many,  and  from  its  evident  advantage  will  in  time  be 
preferred  to  the  hoe."  On  ground  where  wheat  was 
blighted  he  said :  "  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  no  example  or 
advice  can  turn  the  settlers  .  .  .  from  throwing  away 
their  labour  and  time  to  procure  a  wheaten  cake,  to  raise 
a  certain  and  plentiful  crop  of  maize." 

The  extent  of  cultivation  carried  on  by  the  Government 
was  diminished  by  order  of  Lord  Hobart,  as  soon  as  the 
industry  of  the  settlers  augmented  after  repression  of  the 
traffic  in  spirits.  Lord  Hobart's  order  was  obeyed,  but 
King  pointed  out  that  the  "  distant  observer  could  not  be 

"•King  to  Lord  Hobart,  7th  Aug,  1803, 


acquainted  with  the  local  diffieiilty  of  raising  grain  for 
the  annual  supply  of  those  neeessaril}^  victualled  from  the 
puhlic  atores/'  In  times  of  plenty  settlers  grumbled  if  the 
government  declined  to  buy  a  soperabundance  of  grain. 
Wlien  there  were  losses  by  reason  of  drought,  or  of  flood » 
forestallers  ground  down  the  settlers,  and  the  existence  of 
a  reserve  of  government  grain  was  of  incalculable  value. 
When  the  flood  of  1805  occurred,  the  stores  of  1805 
(35,510  bushels  of  wheat,  and  96,080  of  maize)  averted 
famine,  and  even  after  the  drahi  upon  the  resources  of  the 
government  in  1806  there  were  nearly  5000  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  more  than  the  same  number  of  maize  in  stock. 

In  modern  times,  when  high  prices  are  given  for  well- 
bred  stock,  it  is  interesting  to  look  back  upon  the  casual 
and  heterogeneous  importations  in  the  infancy  of  the 
colony.  Cattle  were  taken  originally  hy  Phillip  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  What  was  called  the  **  small  Buffalo 
breed"  was  afterwards  imported  from  Calcutta  at  various 
times.  A  Spanish  ship  left  an  Andalusian  cow  in  1794.  ^ 
An  Englisli  bull  and  cow,  ueither  of  which  had  horns,  were  ■ 
sent  in  171)6  from  St.  Helena,  and  ''much  improved  the  " 
herds  in  the  colony/'  When  Mr.  Blaxland  arrived  in  1806 
he  was  astonished  at  the  excellence  of  the  progeny  of  the 
St.  Helena  bull.  A  disease  broke  out  in  time  of  drought 
in  180B.  *' A  spongy  substance**^^  appeared  on  the  tongae 
which  prevented  the  cattle  from  eating.  On  its  removal 
disease  in  the  foot  followed,  which  extended  to  the  sheep. 
A  few  animals  died,  but  on  the  Ijreaking  up  of  the  drought 
al!  disease  disappeared 

Clover  and  lucerne  were  cultivated,  the  latter  **yieldiii;; 
at  least  four  cuttiogs  a-year,"  bat  few  farmers  used  it 
because  it  was  intolerant  of  being  depastured  upon. 

Governor  Phillip  carried  horses  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  first  fleet.  Before  1800  Arab  and  Persian 
stallions  were  imported  from  the  East  Indies.     In  1802 


* 


••  The  text  h  qiioteti  from  King  Tlie  Stjdneu^  Gazette  (27tli  Nov.  18031 
recortled  that  the  difieasB  appeared  anions  wni  kinj;  cattle  at  Piiri'amattft, 
ttiid  tliat  it  **  afiecttul  the  creiitiire  first  in  the  ton^ie  and  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  hoof.'*  Nearly  three-^juartcra  of  a  century  elapsed  l^foi-e  the 
"  foot  and  month*'  diaeaae  became  an  object  of  terror  to  colonists  appre- 
hcnsive  of  its  importation. 


**  a  very  strong  bony  Btallion  was  brought  from  England  by 
an  officer."  The  studs  had  thus  been  improved,  and  thei'e 
were  more  than  BOO  brood  mares,  but  the  Governor  looked 
br  more  benefit  *'  if  two  blood  stallions  could  be  sent  by  a 
safe  conveyance." 

In  the  memorable  March  of  1806  trouble  from  the 
elements  descended  upon  the  settlement.  "The  f^reat 
flood'*  took  place  at  the  Hawkesbury.  Traces  of  high 
Hoods  liad  been  observed  by  Phillip  and  his  companions 
when  they  discovered  the  river.  The  natives  contirmed 
theii-  surmises.  Partial  floods  occurred  after  the  farms  had 
been  taken  up,  and  damage  was  done,  especially  in  March 
1801 ;  hut  the  mountain  torrents  of  the  Nepean,  the 
Wollondilly,  the  Grose,  and  other  tributaries  had  never 
poured  down  their  fii]ly-collected  wrath  upon  the  colonists 
until  1806.  Early  in  March  a  flood  covered  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  alluvial  flats  betw^een  the  river  and  tlie  low 
ranges  at  a  varying  distance  from  its  chanoeL  More  rain 
fell.  The  waters  rose  higher  and  higher ;  and  at  last 
the  only  refuge  for  the  hapless  settlers,  who  bad  not 
betaken  themselves  to  the  distant  hills  while  yet  the  waters 
permitted,  were  the  roofs  of  islanded  huts  round  which  the 
tawny  torrent  was  foaming  and  gurgling*  Many  cast 
themselves  on  heaps  of  straw,  which,  tioating  on  thtj 
waters,  still  cohered  as  a  mass  and  moved  ungovernably  in 
the  current,  some  of  them  even  reaching  the  sea  with 
wretched  pigs  and  poultry  clinging  to  them.^^  Mr.  Arndell, 
the  magistrate  who  represented  the  government  in  1804, 
was  still  at  the  Hawkesbury,  and  guided  the  work  of  saving 
lives.  Boats  under  liis  orders  plied  their  lumiane  mission. 
But  the  boats  were  few,  and  the  flooded  huts  were  many. 
Several  settlers  distinguished  themselves  by  noble  acts  of 
daring  and  endurance.  At  night  the  howling  of  dogs,  the 
fiignal'Shots  of  distress,  the  surging,  sullen,  sound  of  the 
sea  of  waters,  not  overwhelming  but  saddening  every  voice, 
gave  a  horror  to  the  scene  which  can  be  understood  only 


**  Niiitj  large  stacka  floated  to  the  Lower  Branch,  and  aoine  settlers  there 
proceeded  to  appropriate  them,  l>ut  were  stopped  by  the  tJovenior,  who 
claimed  them  for  tlieir  owners  if  they  could  be  found  ;  if  not,  after  pay- 
ment of  salvage,  to  be  divided  amongst  the  most  neceasitoua  who  nave 
loHi  their  stacks. 
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by  those  who  have  experienced  it.  From  fire  there  may  l>e 
escape  under  most  cirenm stances;  and  its  victims  are  often 
stifled  before  the  flames  reach  their  prey.  For  them  who 
cannot  swim  or  are  without  an  ark  of  safety,  the  lapping  of 
the  rising  flood  as  it  mount b  by  slow  but  sure  ascent  before 
Bweeping  oft"  its  victims  is  the  most  relentless  persecutor. 
They  are  unboundj  bat  are  as  powerless  as  though  they 
were  chained  to  a  rock.  The  horror  of  the  scene  by  day 
becomes  an  agony  of  doubt  by  night.  ^ 

One  man  with  his  wife,  two  children,  and  his  mother,  | 
witli  three  men,  after  floating  seven  miles  on  a  stack  of 
barley,  escaped  by  the  exertions  of  those  on  land.  Tales 
of  distress  were  relieved  by  heroic  deeds  of  life-saving. 
One  man  swam  a  mile  with  a  boy  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
swimming  a  mile  in  an  enraged  torrent  bearing  WTeck  with 
its  foam  is  totally  different  from  t^wimming  in  smooth 
w^ater,  and  witliont  encumbrance  of  clothes.  The  misery 
caused  by  tlie  flood  it  was  impossible  to  gauge.  The  loss 
of  live  stock  and  crops  was  estimated  at  £85,^248.  Hundreds 
of  the  inhabitants  were  homeless,  and  without  means  of 
Bubsititence,  Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  w^omen,  four 
hundred  and  sixty -one  children,  and  seven  hundred  and 
ninety- four  men,  were  objects  of  relief  in  a  community  of 
seven  thousand  Ave  hundred  persons.  i 

While  the  w^aters  were  retiring.  King  issued  an  order  fl 
(28t]i  March)  reducing  the  rations  of  those  victualled  from  ^ 
the  public  stores.  On  the  20th  June  the  ration  was  ^ 
furtlier  reduced,  pending  the  reaping  of  wheat  in  Novembert^ 
and  the  arrival  of  rice  ordered  from  liulia.  H 

Special  attention  to  garden  cultivation  w^as  earnestly  * 
impressed  upon  the  settlers,  *'and  particularly  turnips^  ^ 
carrots,  and  cabbage,  for  which  the  present  season  is  most  ■ 
favourable."  In  June  the  Governor  '*  observed  with  much  ™ 
concern''  that  many  gardens  were  neglected  in  the  time  of 
scarcity,  and  **no  vegetables  were  growing." 

**  As  such  neglect  in  the  occtipiers  points  tbem  ont  as  unfit  to  [irorit  by 
such  indulgence,  those  who  do  not  put  the  garden  ground  attach^id  to  the  I 
nUotmetits  they  occupy  iu  cultivation,  on  or  before  the  lOth  July  iiext» 
will  be  diapossessed  (except  in  cases  where  ground  is  held  by  leaao), 
nud  more  industrious  persona  put  in  possession  of  them,  as  the  present 
necessities   reci«ire   e\'ery  exertioji    being    used   to  supply  the  wants  of 


Bakers  were  to  find  dae  security,  to  deli%'er  no  more  **to 
theii-  customers,  \Yho  are  off  the  store  only,  than  the 
government  ration  allows  to  those  on  the  store  weekly;'*  to 
deliver  weekly  lists  of  such  customers;  to  supply  no  bread 
to  any  one  not  a  regular  customer  without  an  order  si^^ned 
hy  a  person  appointed  for  that  purpose;  to  bake  ''no cakes, 
luscnit,  nor  any  kind  of  pastry  whatever,"  nor  to  expose 
them  for  sale,  ''on  penalty  of  £5  for  each  oflence,  and  to 
have  their  ovens  taken  down,  their  license  and  securities 
forfeited/* 

Permits  were  required  for  the  moving  of  grain.  The 
Governor  issued  them  at  Parramatta,  **This  order  is 
meant  to  counteract  the  infamous  attempts  of  a  few" 
monopolizing^  re-graters,  against  whom  the  law  is  open,  and 
will,  on  complaint,  he  rigidly  enforced."  The  price  given 
hy  the  government  w^as  raised  to  fifteen  shillings  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat- 

The  war  raging  in  Emope  found  distant  echoes  in  New 
South  Wales,  The  solitary  and  daring  cruisers  %vlucli 
naval  wars  produce  scudded  over  the  southern  seas.  In 
1803,  when  the  short-lived  peace  of  Amiens  crumbled  at 
the  will  of  Bonaparte,  Lord  Hobart  wrote  (16th  May),  in 
consequence  of  the  unfavourable  ** termination  of  discus- 
sions lately  depending  between  His  Majesty  and  the  French 
Government  (of  the  probabilit}"  of  which  result  I  gave  you 
notice  in  my  secret  despatch  of  the  7th  instant),  His 
Majesty's  ambassador  left  Paris  on  the  13th  instant." 
Letters  of  marque  were  to  be  issued.  King  was  to  promul- 
gate the  fact  so  as  to  guard  against  injury  to  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  **and  that  they  may  likewise  be  prepared  to  do 
the  utmost  within  their  several  stations  to  distress  and 
annoy  the  Prench  by  making  captures  of  their  ships  and 
.destroying  their  commerce.  Under  these  ch'cumstances  it 
Iwill  be  advisable  that  bomew'ard -bound  merchant  ships 
should  wait  mitil  such  a  time  as  they  ma}^  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  convoyed  home/*  King  called  upon  all  who 
wished  *^to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  colony  to  give 
in  their  names,"  and  announced  that  all  foreigners  residing 
in  the  colony  without  his  pei-mission  were  **  subject  to  be 
put  to  public  labour  until  an  opportunity  oifers  for  their 
leaving  the  colony  or  being  sent  away/'      A  proclamatiQU 


(8tli  Dec.)  declared  that  the  Loyal  Associations  would  be 
embodied  *Ho  guard  against  the  first  effects  of  auy  un- 
expected attack  from  the  enemy/'  The  Irish  insurrection 
in  March  1804  found  the  community  better  prepared  than 
it  mi^ht  have  l)eeii  if  not  thus  avouBed  to  a  sense  of  duty. 
News  arrived  fitfully ;  hut  prizes  were  occasionally  taken  to 
Port  Jackson  to  he  eonderaned. 

In  May  IHOB,  when  H.M.H.  Glaiiou  sailed  for  England, 
the  Oovernoi'  wrote  that  a  small  trading  vessel  owned  at 
Madras  had  recently  arrived  from  South  America,  Sailuig 
southwards  from  Coqumibo  the  captain  was  **  chased  by 
an  armed  vessel  which  took  his  boat  and  thirteen  men*** 
Eecent  captures  on  the  South  American  coast  were 
enumerated,  and  the  force  of  the  enemy — **  two  frigates,  a 
ship  of  fifty  guns  (that  sails  very  ill,  built  in  Peru),  two 
anned  whalers,  a  cutter  brig,  and  a  lugger,  I  have  judged 
it  pro^jer  to  -state  thi«  cii*cumstance  to  possess  your  Lord- 
whip  of  tlie  hazard  that  any  commercial  enterprise  on  that 
coast  is  attended  with." 

War  tidings  stirred  the  remote  sons  of  England  like  the 
booming  of  tUstant  guns.  In  Nov,  1804  the  sound  camo  to 
their  doors.  The  look-out  officer  at  the  South  Head  sig- 
nalled for  an  officer  from  head-jpiarters.  Lieut.  Houstoun 
was  despatched  from  Sydney.  Two  sliips  were  in  sight, 
J)rums  heat  to  arms.  The  New  South  Wales  Corps  and  the 
lioyal  Association  were  assembled  (Si/dfief/  Gazette)  to 
**  welcome  the  strangers."  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
a  troo[jer  spurred  in  haste  to  Government  House.  A  battle 
was  fought  outside  the  heads.  The  English  whaler  Polictf 
{carrying  letters  of  marque),  with  six  twelve-pounders, 
chased  by  a  Dutch  vessel,  the  Swift,  with  six  eighteen- 
jmunders,  made  ready  for  action,  bore  down  upon  the  Sicift^ 
was  at  chjse  quarters  at  half-past  eleven,  and  io  two  hours 
comiJelled  the  Dutchmen  to  strike  their  colours.  Twenty 
thousand  Spanish  dollars  were  on  board  the  prize,  which 
was  (hily  coiKiemned  and  sold  in  Sydney. 

As  traffic  in  the  Pacific  increased,  the  temptations  of  a 
dissolute  life  began  to  attract  numbers  of  Europeans, 
"  among  whom''  (the  Governor  wrote  BOth  April  1805)  **  are 
some  of  inditferent  not  to  say  bad  characters,  mostly  left  by 
Bhi2)s  goin^t;  to  the  north-west  of  America,  whalers,  and 
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several  from  this  colony  who  have  gained  much  influence 
with  the  chiefs  whom  they  have  assisted  in  their  warfare/' 
He  regarded  the  act  of  an  Eiip;lish  master/^  CarnphGll,  of 
the  Harnnijton,  in  seizing  two  Spanish  vessels  on  the  coast 

'^This  dise  occupied  i-eain&  of  tleapatehes.  WiNiaiii  (*ajiipljell,  the 
maatei'  of  the  Uarrington^  owned  in  MadrH**»  was  the  mini  who  m  iHIti 
refused  t^  liolst  his  flag  In  honour  of  the  French  liccanse  the  Eiig!i&h  Jiag 
wa»  not  placed  high  eoongh  in  the  French  ships*  He  wiis  ohrised  on  the 
South  American  coiwt,  and  lo8t  a  lioat  and  thirt-een  men.  The  peace  of 
Amiens  interrnpted  hiB  reprisals.  He  returned  to  Sydney  (Jan.  IStM) 
wifch  letters  of  niarqne,  isaned  at  Fort  8t.  George,  agaiiial  France  and 
Holland,  Before  he  sailed  for  ths  eoa^t  of  Peru  the  < Governor  warned 
him  that  lie  ninst  be  careful  not  to  make  reprisals  again-st  powers  not 
included  in  his  letters  of  nian£ac.  Never theleae  (26th  Sept.  1804)  he 
captured  a  Spanish  brig  at  Co^jninibo.  At  Goaseo  the  Spanish  Governor 
nnauipicioiiiily  went  on  Ixmrd  the  Ihirrington,  At  t'ahlem,  Campbell 
tired  upon  a  Spaniab  crniEcr  {Eitmmina)  and  when  the  crew  ran  her 
on  shore  the  dnring  privateer  curried  her  off  r2nd  Oct. ).  On  arriving  at 
Norfolk  Island,  Cftinpbell,  Unding  that  there  had  been  no  war  between 
England  and  Spain  in  iScpt.  1 SN M  fcai  ed  to  take  his  prices  to  Sy<lney.  He  sent 
them  to  cruise  on  the  coast  and  nwaj  t  his  ordetis*.  He  arrived  in  Sydney 
4th  Mareli  1S05.  King  found  eraanrea  in  the  log  of  thu  Harrin<jton^  and 
issued  a  proclamation  c<nnmanding  all  persons  who  might  fall  in  with  the 
Spanish  vessels,  *' hovering  about  aome  part  of  thin  coast/'  to  cause  them 
to  be  sent  to  Sydney,  and  to  hoist  the  Spanish  flag  "  in  tt»  proper  place 
until  it  is  kiio>*ii  whether  war  did  exint  (on  the  26th  Sept,  ami  ind  Oct.) 
or  not."  The  Lndy  NeUmi,  despatched  by  the  (lovernor,  seized  the 
E$tremhia  in  Jervitj  Bay.  Rob1>inM,  in  tl^e  little  Integritfj  cutter  (o9  tons), 
found  the  brig  {St.  Fmnciictt  St.  Paulo)  off  Kent's  (iroup,  and  took  charge 
of  her.     The  Jturrinjijton  was  detained  at  Port  Jackson. 

King  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Don  Lewis  de  (iuzman,  (  aptain-Oeneral, 
(tovernorj  and  President  of  the  Royal  Aiulience  of  the  Kingdom  of  €*hili, 
Rear  Admiral,  &c.  This  he  entrusted  to  Robbins,  who  took  charge  of  the 
Integrity,  and  sailed  for  Peru  with  a  certificate  under  King's  band,  and 
precise  instructions  as  to  hoist  in  g  co  lours,  flag  of  truce,  and  seeking  audi- 
ence. The  vessels  seized  were  sold  in  Sydney  t^  avert  loss  by  decay,  and 
the  proceerla  were  eventually  banded  to  the  Spanish  Oovermnent.  King 
sent  Roblnns  *' under  a  flag  of  truce,  in  case  hoBtilities  should  have  since 
commenced,  to  request  the  iTOvernineiit  of  Chili  to  cause  proper  persons 
to  be  sent,  not  only  for  reclaiming  those  vessels,  but  as  witnesses  on  the 
trial  of  the  eomniauder  and  crew  of  the  Harrington,  for  seizing  autl  bringing 
away  the  ships  and  goods  belonging  to  a  power  at  peace  with  His  ilajesty/' 
Lord  Castlereagh  (2lst  Nov.  180o)  sent  his  approbation  of  the  spirit  and 
**  principles"  under  which  King  Inid  acted.  The  Harringtim  and  ber 
master  were  then  released.  In  1808  the  Ilarringtott  was  seizetl  at  night  in 
Farm  (Jove,  near  CampbelPa  own  house,  and  carried  to  sea,  the  eh  lei 
officer  and  others  being  sent  back  in  )>oftts  froni  tbo  open  sea.  The 
Harrington  was  taken  shortly  afterwards  hy  a  man-of-war  ott"  Luoonia:  i 
the  ringleader,  St-ewart,  was  taken  to  Calcutta.  The  last  tmco  of  the 
gallant  Rohbins  (only  twenty-three  years  old  when  he  bore  the  despatchea 
to  Don  Ouznian)  is  bis  departure  from  Sydney  in  the  Integrity,  He  wa 
then  rated  as  Acting-Lieutenant  in  H.M.S.  BnJ^'alo.     Minute  search  akttb 


of  Peru  (when  there  was  no  war  between  Spain  and 
England  J  thougli  the  man  alleged  bis  belief  that  war  had 
been  declared),  ''as  leading  to  these  acta  if  not  noticed" 
and  checked.  Such  practices  would  he  injurious  to  His 
Majesty's  possessions,  and  tended  to  destroy  the  fishing 
prosperously  estaldished.  i 

**To  prevent  thesu^  growing  evils  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  two  or  three  sloops  of  war  bein^  stationed  here  for  the  purpoae 
of  preventing  too  great  a  number  of  bad  cliaractera  from  eatablisliing  them- 
selves Qji  the  f^ociety  lalauda,  and  to  provent  many  abuses  and  irregulari-  i 
ties  on  tbe  part  of  the  Anieiicans,  as  well  as  for  the  protectiou  of  these 
Hettlements  generiilly.  ** 

By  an  Order,  in  May  1805,  King  took  under  his  protection 
till  Otaheitans,  Sandwich  Islanders,  and  New  Zealanders, 
No  one  was  to  take  tiiem  on  hoard  in  Sydney  without  his 
written  order,  'Mvhich  will   not  be  given   unless  with   a  ! 
Lcertainty  of  the  masters  taking  them  to  the  island  they 
phelong  to.**     Caniphell  of  the  narrimfto}!  had  manned  his 
unlawful   prizes  with  Tahitians,  and  Iving  declared  that 
"all  such  Otaheitaiis,  &.c,,  are  protected  in  their  properties, 
claims  for  wages/'  and  redress,  like  His  Majesty's  suhjects. 
A  few  words  may  l)e  said  ahout  the  control  of  the  con- 
victs as  a  body.      Constant  attention  was  '*  required   to 
luake  their  labour  in  the  least  benetieiaL"     There  were, 
King  w^rote,  exceptions,  but  the  general  character  of  the 
male  convicts  was  perverse;  they  were  indifferent  to  labour; 

*' their  perseverance  in  their  crimes  eoiild  only  be  corrected  and  their 
labour  made  profluctive  by  the  inspection  and  exertion  of  authority.  The 
overaeci's  placed  o\'er  this  description  are  not  much  better,  being  mostly 
under  sentence  of  the  law,  and  requiring  the  ineentive  of  a  certain  reward^ 
which  is  limited  to  tlie  labour  of  one  convict  each,  and  their  families 
victualled  from  the  stores,  with  the  prospect  of  emnncipation,  and  even- 
tually  a  free  pardon  /' 

Convicts  assigned  to  individuals  were  permitted  to  agree 
with  tlieir  masters,  for  increased  allowanccB  and  money 
payment,  to  do  additional  work.  For  a  year  of  such  extra 
service  the  established  price  was  i;10.  On  proof  of  mis- 
conduct during  assignment, -convicts  were  *Vremanded  to 


Admiralty,  kindly  promoted  for  the  author  by  Admiral  Sir  Antoiw 
Hoakins,  has  reaulted  in  a  **  return"  concluding  with  the  words,  **lfo 
further  trace."  In(|uiry  by  the  author  through  the  Uritish  Ambassador 
in  Madrid,  and  in  person  with  the  learned  Don  Fasquale  de  Gayaogoe, 
fttihtl  to  elicit  any  facts  about  Baaa  or  Roblniis* 


government  labour  and  excluded  a  similar  indulgence 
during  the  remainder  of  their  sentence,  which  in  a  great 
lueasure'*  secured  theo*  good  coiidiict.  No  magistrate  could 
''inflict  a  severer  corporal  punishment  than  iifty  lashes  if 
the  Governor  is  absent,  or  without  his  approbation."  Of 
Itlie  women  convicts,  there  were  "many  whom  no  punish- 
'ment  or  kindness  could  reclaim/*  Among  the  most 
thoroughly  abandoned  were 

*'  the  Loinlon  females  and  the  jL^reEitet-  jKirt  of  tlioae  from  Ireland*  Amon^ 
the  comparatively  few  who  ciiLiiie  from  tiie  Knglish  countiea  many  are  well- 
liehaved  women,  who  soon  after  their  arrival  are  selected  and  applied  for 
l>y  the  induatriona  part  of  the  inhabitants,  with  whom  they  either  marry 

^or  cobaliit,  several  being  usefid  in  domestic  economy,  rearing  stock,  and 
Bven  in  a^icultore.  The  worst  are  thoae  permitted  to  accompany  their 
Bxiled  hufibandrf,  and  who  are  iilmtjat  without  exception  reoeivorB  of  stolen 
goods,  or  lead  the  most  dissolute  lives.     ,     ,     ,     No  more  than  360  couple 

Fc»f  every  descriptio n  are  married  in  the  colony,  17t>  having  been  tmited 
since  1800.  It  certainly  would  be  deairablc  if  marriage  were  more  pre- 
valent, an  every  eneouragement  is  given  for  their  entering  into  that  state, 
but  as  the  will  of  the  iudividimls  ought  in  this  instance  to  be  free,  I  can- 
not say  that  I  approve  of  a  proposed  plan  to  lock  all  tho  females  up  who 
ire  not  married  until  they  are  ho  fortunate  as  to  obtain  hnabands." 

'*0n  arrivaF'  precautions  %Yere  taken.  Females  were 
placed  m  the  manufactory  at  Parramatta  under  care  of  the 
resident  magistrate.  The  well-behaved  were  encouraged  to 
marry.  If  large  numbers  were  locked  up  as  proposed, 
instead  of  marriage  being  respected  it  would  become  a  mere 
•     act  of  convenience  to  escape  from  imprisonment.     As  a  set- 

Poff  against  the  bad  character  given  to  the  Irishwomen,  it 
should  be  added  that  while  the  male  convicts  from  London 
were  described  as  vile,  the  great  part  of  the  Irish  and 
itenen  from  the  interior  of  England  were  industrious  and 
^H>eraevering. 

H^  In  ail  his  plans  for  the  benefit  of  his  reprobate  subjects 
^the  Governor  was  ably  assisted  by  his  wife.  She  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  management  of  the  Female  Orphan 
^Asylum;  and  without  her  aid  the  superintendence  of  the 
B"  factory''  (as  the  place  which  contained  the  eonviet  women 
Hwas  called,  because  they  worked  there)  would  have  been 
Bdifiicult  even  for  King  and  the  untiring  Marsden. 

One  baneful  curse  hung  upon  the  colony  in  the  shape  of 
.the  cloud  which  surroimded  the  children  even  of  the  free- 


There  were  no  schools  to  which  their  parents  could  semi 
them.  The  schoolmasters  and  tutors  who  could  be  found 
were  convicts  or  freedmen.  The  careful  mother  had  to  be 
present  wliile  her  children  were  imbibing  from  so  dubious 
a  fountain.  No  less  than  six  convicts  were  pardonetl 
conditionally  with  the  express  object  that  thej  were  'Ho 
he  schoolm asters,"  but  the  schools  in  which  they  taught  — 
contained  the  children  of  the  bond,  ■ 

The  total  number  of  men  cnnditioually  pardoned  by  Kin^ 
was  326;  of  women,  twenty-five.  Absolute  pardons  werti 
given  to  167  men  and  to  fifteen  women.  For  active  and 
exemplary  services  at  the  rebellion  in  1804,  eight  absolutt^ 
and  thirteen  conditional  pardons  were  given.  Though  nine 
rebels  were  then  executed,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  iht. 
number  of  capital  convictions  carried  out  in  six  years  under 
King  did  not  exceed  twenty-one.^*  Thirteen  suflFered  m 
felons,  four  as  forgers,  two  as  murderers,  and  two  for  rape* 
Twenty-eight  felons,  three  murderers,  fom-  forgers,  and  two 
ravisliers  received  commutations  of  their  sentences*  Sixty- 
five  prisoners  received  free  pardons  in  order  to  enable  Ibem  1 
to  serve  in  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  in  the  Loyal  j 
Associations,  and  in  various  king's  ships.  Twenty-sixj 
received  conditional  pardons  in  order  that  they  might  8erva| 
in  colonial  vessels  and  on  the  Australian  coasts.  The^ 
power  of  pardon  was  a  potent  engine  in  a  Governor'n 
hands;  and  the  repression  of  the  rebellion  in  1804  bail 
shown  how  vigorously  he  could  wield  the  sword.  No  sound 
of  treason  disturbed  him  again  until  a  few  days  before  be^ 
transferred  the  government  to  Bligh. 

On  Bligh's  arrival  discussions  as  to  the  possibility  olj 
rearing  the  flag  of  rebellion  successfully  against  the  ne\?1 
ruler  caused  rumours  that  a  rising  %vas  hitended.  Indignant 
at  the  idea,  lung  at  midnight  left  Sydney,  and  at  daylight 
was  on  the  road  from  Parramatta  to  Castle  Hill.  Havini^ 
given  directions  at  each  place,  he  returned  to  Sydney  in 
the  evenincf.  '      m 


*'  In  a  private  letter  to  King  <Aug.  18W)  Sir  Joseph  Bftiiks  wrote  :— 
**  There  is  only  one  part  of  your  govcinmeot  which  1  do  not  thiiik  right- 
that  is,  your  frefineiit  reprieves."  — 
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The  population^  of  New  South  Wales  and  its  dependencies 
was  thus  distributed  when  King  left : — 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales     

Norfolk  Island          

Hobart           

Port  Dalrymple        

4224 
394 
344 
210 

1412 

183 

73 

33 

1883 

437 

69 

200 

7519 

1014 

486 

443 

5172 

1701 

2589 

9462 

Among  the  personal  occurrences  during  King's  govern- 
ment the  mysterious  fate  of  Bass  the  explorer  deserves 
mention.  That  he  considered  himself  slighted  by  the 
English  Government  is  shown  in  several  letters.  He 
wrote  to  King  (31st  Jan.  1802)  from  Matavai  Bay  (Tahiti), 
that  though  he  had  little  to  communicate,  he  "would  not 
be  thought  to  fail  in  that  esteem  which  I  have  ever  held 
and  professed  for  you  out  of  your  official  capacity.'*  He 
had  touched  at  Dusky  Bay  (New  Zealand).  He  commended 
the  civility  of  the  missionaries  at  Matavai: 

**  This  civility  is  all  we  want,  as  it  appears  to  be  indeed  all  they  have  to 
bestow,  for  I  should  not  conceive  that  men  in  their  situation  either  would 
wish,  or  can  if  they  wished  it,  have  much  authority  amongst  the  islanders 
or  over  us.  We  neither  conceive  them  to  be  able  to  protect  an  establish- 
ment if  it  was  threatened  by  the  natives,  nor  to  chastise  us  should  either 
Bishop  [Bass's  partner]  or  myself  be  for  a  moment  inclined  to  relinquish 
the  path  of  right  and  just  conduct  which  has  for  years  past  been  our  guide. 
I  would  tell  you  my  ideas  of  the  state  of  hogs  in  this  island,  but  perhaps  you 
would  suspect  something  of  the  hocus-pocus  in  it,  as  also  of  the  Attabooroo 
war,  but  that  more  will  be  known  of  it  before  this  letter  leaves  Otaheite. 
Please  to  present  my  most  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs.  King,  and 
believe  me  to.be  your  faithful  friend  and  humble  servant, 

**  George  Bass." 

Bass  carried  a  cargo  of  pork  and  salt  safely  to  Sydney 
from  Tahiti,  and  received  ^2351  12s.  3d.  for  it.  In  Dec. 
1802  he  wrote  from  his  brig,  Venus,  Sydney  Cove.  He 
proposed  "the  extension  of  the  rising  commerce  of  this 
territory,"  and  doubted  not  to  receive  the  Governor's 
"encouragement."  "It  is  said,  but  your  Excellency  is  the 
best  judge  of  its  truth,  that  an  island  abounding  with  salt 
has  been  discovered  by  Captain  Flinders  upon  the  S.W. 

'*  Keturns  vary  considerably  as  to  the  census  of  the  colony,  and  some 
which  have  been  printed  are  without  doubt  inaccurate.  In  this  and  other 
cases,  the  account  which  seemed  most  authentic  has  bften  ft.d,a^\.^^. 
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coast  of  this  islancL     Talcing  for  granted  the  existence  of 
such  an  island,  I  shall  proceed  with  my  proposal/'     H&j 
would  load  the  Vf'mis  with  the  salt,  sail  to  Batavia,  and       ^ 

**  imder  favour  of  ymir  Kxcellency  produce  (to  the  Governor  there)  some 
paper  froin  you,  aigiiifyiiig  tliat  I  was  an  adventurer  upou  uo  other  than  a 
voyage  of  lawfid  commerce.     From  Batavla  I  would  loiid  the  Venus  back, 
to  thifl  colony  with  rice,  sugar,  arrack,  coffee^  and  Java  horaes,     ,     . 
tmnnot  he  ignorant  of  your  Excellency's  imremitliDg  exertioua"®  to  prevent 
the  excessive  importation  of  spirits  into  this  colony,  nor  am  I  ignorant  that 
you  find  the  necesaity  of  importing  certain  quantities  of  common  spirit 
oecaeionally  for  the  use  anfl  due  support  of  the  lahouriug  jjeople.      Now, 
the  quantity  of  arrack  to  be  by   nie   imported  I  would  leave  to  your  ^_ 
Excellency's  judgment,  and  upon  its  arrival  here,  after  the  govern  mentis  ^H 
necessities  are  supplieil,  I  shall  most  cheerfully  Huhnnt  to  your  will  in  the  ^| 
disposal  of  the  rest,   as  to  time,   quantity,   eind   peraona^  so  that  no  ill 
consequences  may  he  likely  to  en.sue  from  an  improper  issue." 

He  would  sail  to  the  westward  through  that  strait 
**w'liicli  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  in  1798,  and 
which  through  the  favour  of  his  late  Excellency  Governor 
Hunter  bears  mj  name."  He  would  lay  his  journals  and 
charts  before  King  on  his  return,  but  added:  *'I  cannot 
here  refrain  from  remarking  that  my  unwillingness  to 
exhibit  to  your  Exeellenc}'  the  journal  and  sketches  of  the 
discoveries  I  have  made  during  my  late  voyage  arises 
from  no  other  cause  than  the  unparalleled  neglect  I  have 
met  with  from  the  British  Government  for  my  services  in 
this  country  formerly.'* 

Looking  forward  to  a  safe  return,  after  extending  his 
voyage  to  South  America  to  procure  guanacos,  he  carved 
out  a  new  career  for  himself*  On  the  80th  Jan,  1803  he 
wrote  again  to  the  Governor,  By  his  recent  voyage  to  the 
Society  Islands  he  had  enabled  King  to  issue  meat  from  the 
public  stores  at  greatly  diminished  cost,  **thus  furthering 
yom^  arduous  exertions  and  producing  to  myself  a  profitable 
though  very  moderate  return/*  He  w^ished  to  do  more 
with  the  same  view,  '*!  have  every  proof  short  of  actual 
experiment  that  fish  may  he  caught  in  abundance  near  the  ^ 
south  part  of  the  south  island  of  New  Zealand  or  at  the^ 
neighboturing  islands,  and  that  a  large  quantity  might  be 

**  The  letter  of  Basij,  clearly  written  in  ink  atill  black,  comes  like  testi*^^ 
mony  from  the  grave  to  refute  the  statements  which  have  ao  long  beea^^l 
circulated,  by  maliciousness  or  niiatake,  as  to  the  importation  of  spiritft 
during  the  government  of  King* 
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supplied  annually  to  the  public  stores.  Government  aiding 
me  in  the  project,  I  will  make  the  experiment."  The  aid 
asked  for  was  "exclusive  privilege  or  lease  of  the  south 
part  of  New  Zealand,  or  that  south  of  Dusky  Bay,  drawing 
the  line  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  across  to  the  east 
side  of  the  island,  ....  together  with  ten  leagues  of 
sea  around  their  coasts."  The  lease  was  to  be  for  seven 
years,  renewable  to  twenty-one  if  successful  during  the 
seven.  The  first  seven  years  being  probationary,  he  could 
not  undertake  to  supply  any  specific  quantity,  and  therefore 
did  not  ask  the  government  to  bind  itself  to  receive  any 
fixed  quantity. 

For  fish  delivered  he  would  be  content  with  a  price  less 
by  one  penny  a  pound  than  the  cost  of  a  meat  ration.  "If 
your  Excellency  thinks  the  above  proposal  worthy  your 
notice,  I  request  at  once  to  have  the  privilege  that  I  may 
begin  to  set  matters  in  motion.  If  I  can  draw  up  food 
from  the  sea  in  places  which  are  lying  useless  to  the  world, 
I  surely  am  entitled  to  make  an  exclusive  property  of  the 
fruits  of  my  ingenuity  as  much  as  the  man  who  obtains 
letters  patent  for  a  corkscrew  or  a  cake  of  blacking."^ 

King  seconded  Bass*s  project.  It  was  to  be  at  Bass's 
risk;  the  government  was  not  bound  to  buy.  Bass's  last 
voyage  had  been  most  lucrative  to  the  government  in 
obtaining  pork.  He  presumed  that  every  encouragement 
should  be  given,  and  that  the  project  would 

'*be  attended  with  much  advantage,  but  how  far  the  lands  described  by 
him  can  or  ought  with  propriety  to  be  leased  to  Mr.  Bass  for  so  laudable 
an  undertaking  I  must  submit  to  your  Lordship's  wisdom,  as  the  permis- 
sion I  shall  give  him  to  that  effect  will  be  conditional  until  I  have  the 
honour  to  receive  your  Lordship's  instructions  on  this  point." 

The  fishing  scheme  was  not  to  be  proved  until  the  return 
of  Bass  from  the  cruise  to  Batavia  and  elsewhere.  Mean- 
while he  projected  a  new  scheme.     King  wrote : 

**  Mr.  Bass's  enterprising  speculation  has  led  him  to  attempt  getting  a 
breed  of  guanacos  from  the  coast  of  Peru,  for  which  purpose  he  solicited  a 
certificate  from  me  which  I  took  upon  myself  to  grant,  a  copy  of  which  1 
have  the  honour  to  enclose.  .  .  .  I  do  not  perceive  any  political 
inconvenience  that  can  attend  the  open  and  unequivocal  manner  he  goes 
in,  and  perhaps  it  may  ultimately  tend  to  some  public  advantage." 


^  MS.  autograph  of  Bass. 


His  certificate  from   King 


Bass   sailed   in   Februaiy, 
stated  that 

"Mr.  C4ef>rge  Baas,  of  the  brigantine  Venus,  has  been  employed  since  the 
iBt  da.Y  of  Nov.,  1H01»  upon  Hia  Britannic  Majesty's  ser\ice/in  procuring 
provisioDs,  and  still  continues  those  exertions,  ifow  shoitkl  iie,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  long  and  prcjcarions  rcBearcb  amongst  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  , 
Ocean,  find  it  expedient  to  resort  to  any  harbour  or  port  in  His  Catholic 
Majesty's  dominions  upon  the  west  coast  of  America^  this  instrument  it 
intended  to  declare  my  fidl  belief  that  bia  sole  objeet  in  going  will  be  to 
procure  animal  food  und  live  stock  for  breeding,  which  the  colony  is  much 
in  want  of.  ...  I  have  therefore  lo  ref]ine8t  that  all  Governors  or 
Commanders-in-Chief  of  any  of  the  ports  or  places  in  His  Catholic 
Majeflty'H  territories,  where  the  aforesaid  Mr,  (leorge  Kasis  may  happen 
to  toncb,  will  not  only  afford  him  their  countenance  and  protection,  bnt 
also  assist  him  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  in«trnetion».  .  »  ,  ^■ 
(3i'd  Feb.  1803)/"  H 

A  shipping  hst  informs  us  that  Bass  sailed  on  the  5th  of™ 
Teb.,  comforted,  we  niaj  hope,  bj  the  thought  that  the 
Governor  was  not  oee  of  those  from  whom   he  had  met 
'*  unparalleled  neglect/'   As  regards  Bass,  King's  despatches 
tell  little  more.     He  warned  Lord  Hobart  in  May  1803, V 
and   doubtless  had   discussed   with   Bass  the   *' hazard   ofl 
commercial  enterprise'*  on  the  west  coast  of  America.     On\ 
the   1st   March    1804,  he   wrote,   **  After    twelve   months' 
absence  he  is  not  yet  returned,  which  makes  me  appre-j 
beiisive  for  his  safet}^"      In  April  he  wrote*  *'I  almost  I 
give  up  hopes  of  seeing  Mr,  Bass,  who  I  begin  to  conjecture 
has  met  with  some  accident."     The  rest  is  silence.     The 
gallant  explorer  is  heard  of  no  more.  , 

Kumour,  ''blown  by  surmiseB,  jealousies,  conjee ttu*es,"i 
assigned  various  crimes  and  deaths  to  Bass.     Because  M, 
Peron  wrote  that  he  saw  in  Sydney,  in  1802,  armed  vessels 
^'intended  for  contraband  trade*'  with  Peru,  one  historian 
tells  that,   '*in  one  of  these  vessels  Mr.  Bass  risked  his 
fortunes  and  his  life;"®®  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  and] 
sent   to  the  mines;    and   that  his  death   was  variously] 
ascribed  to  hardships  in  captivity,  and  to  shipwreck  in  an  i 
attempt  to  escape.     Contradictory  rumours  may  be  allowed  J 

"*  '* Australia  Discovery  and  Colonization."  Samuel  Bennett*  The 
mistake  has  been  repeated  by  others,  but  the  imputation  against  Bass 
seems  to  be  rebutted  by  the  facts  detailed  iu  the  text.  l»r,  Lang  gave 
currenc3^  to  the  charges  against  Bass,  but  neither  he  nor  others  rpioted  anyi 
authority  upon  the  point;  wherea.a  the  statement  in  King's  dfcKpatch  mofil^ 
1m5  admitted  to  be  of  value  if  even  Bass's  written  professions  eould  Ixj  set 
aside. 


to  neutralize  one  anotlier,  but  not  to  take  the  place  of 
truth.  As  the  character  of  a  hero  is  dear  to  mankind,  all 
that  could  he  certainly  traced  has  been  narrated  liere  to 

I  f»how  that  of  Basa,  as  much  as  possible,  by  his  own  words 

land  deeds*^ 

Wlien  King  sent   Robbins  in  1805,  in  the  Intrgrity,  to 

Pexplain  to  Don  Lewis  de  Guzman,  the  untow*ard  and 
illegal  captures  by  Campbell,  the  master  of  the  Harrinffton, 
tlie  envoy  and  the  sender  must  have  had  a  keen  sense  of 
the  dan«^rer  of  the  mission.     Both  of  them  had  recently 

I  learned  the  treacherous  seizure  of  Flinders  at  the  Mauritius; 

flioth  of  them  were  persuaded  that  Bass  had  met  an 
untimely,  perhaps  a  treacherous  end,  but  neither  of  them 
shrank  from  dnt3\^^ 

I  A  characteristic  occurrence  in  1801  shows  the  nature  of 
the  cases  brought  before  the  Civil  Courts  in  matters  of 

I  trade;  and  that  King  bore  no  grudges  against  those  who 
had  been  troublesome  to  him  in  former  years.  Sergeant 
Wiittle  boiigiit,  in  1801,  one  hundred  and  forty -three 
packs  of  cards  from  one  TurnbulL  Considering  them 
inferior  to  the  sample,  he  returned  them.  Turobull  sued 
liim  for  the  price.  The  rate  of  profit  iixed  under  King's 
orders  was  100  per  cent,  on  the  goods  in  the  importing 
ship,  but  the  naval  officer  certified  that  the  cards  were  not 
entered  in  the  manifest.  Nevertheless,  TiirnbuU  obtained 
,a  verdict.     King  reversed  the  decision,  and  dkected  **  the 

An  unpleasant  oircumstanc©  occutred  witli  regard  to  Bass's  afftiirs. 

|Afti?t*  he  had  been  gone  more  than  three  years,  an  emancipated  convict,  a 

Itrader  in  Sydney,  sued  the  a^ent  for  Baas  and  his  partner  Bishop,  averring 

Ithat  Bftsa  bad  taken  away  by  mistake  a  trinik  containing  goods.     The 

lugent  denied  the  fact,  and  alleged  that  before  Basa  sailed  in  1803  all 

p*'€Ount8  were  carefuUy  closed  by  liass.     Bishop  had  Ijccome  inasoie,  and 

[the  agent  had  become  Iiir  guardian.     The  Civil  Court,  composed  of  Atkins 

'and  two  others,  imfortunately  gave  credence  to  the  trader.     The  agent 

appealed.     King's  sympathies  were  with  the  absent  man,  against  whom, 

''after  a  lapse  of  three  yoara  without  any  demand  made,"  such  a  claim 

Nvas  preferred. 

"""  Robhins  was  to  obtain  tidings  of  Baa.s,  if  possible.    King  wrote  (July 

r  lNO<>):  *'I  am  much  concerned  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  the  Integrittf 

lis  not  yet  returned,  and  I  am  more  than  apprehensiv^e  for  that  yesaerii 

f  safety,  but  for  the  hope  that  ahe  may  Iiave  been  detained  on  some  pretext 

by  the  Gov^ernnient  of  Chili ;  although  I  think  no  consideration  ought  tu 

have  operated  on   the  Spanish  Admiral,  who  governs  that  province,  to 

detain  her  under  the  just  and  honourable  principles  in  which  ahe  was  put 

within  his  power. '^    8ee  note  pp.  Ml-H. 


said  cards  to  be  eoiifiscatecl  and  burnt  before  the  county 
jail  by  the  public   executioner ,  as   a   nuisance   imported, 
clandestinely  into  the   colony/'     TurnbuU   ajiplied    for   a| 
copy  of  the  Governor  s  decision,  "  merely  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  principals  in  England/'     King  replied  that  he  gave^ 
no  copies  of  his  decisions  in  appeal, ^ — 

**but  if  it  will  be  any  aatisfaotion  to  the  parties  in  Engkud,  for  whoiu^ 
yon  are  concernefi,  you  can  inform  them  that  the  cards  .  ,  ,  werefi 
brought  into  thia  colony  and  landed  by  you  in  a  clandestine  manner^ 
contrary  to  every  existing  order,  regulation,  and  the  policy  of  the  colony^ 
and  your  not  entering  them  subjected  you  to  the  penalties  of  the  Manifest 
Act,  exclusive  of  the  forfeiture  of  your  bond  of  £200," 

Friendly  overtures  were  made  by  King  to  the  islanders 
of  the  Pacific.     Pomare   asked    for   fire-arms,  liing    sent 
him  six  old  muskets,  and  instructed  the  commander  of^ 
H.M.S.  Porptnse  (then  going  to  Tahiti  for  pork)  to  deatfl 
with  the  seamen.     He  hoped  that  *\your  Majesty  will  take 
care  that  Captain  Scott  is  not  imposed  upon*'  in  purchasing 
pigs.    He  gave  strict  injunctions  to  Scott  as  to  his  behaviour 
to  missionaries  and  natives.     A  notice  (28th  March  1801) 
was  sent  to  Tahiti,  warning  all  masters  of  English  vessels 
to  prevent  the  disorderly  conduct  of  their  crews,  **  that  the  h 
British  name  and  character  may  not  suffer  in  the  opinion  ■ 
of  the  natives  by  such  licentious  acts."     The  missionaries 
were  to  be  respected,  and  no  cause  of  offence  was  to  be 
given  to  the  natives.     Contrary  conduct  would  be  reported 
to  England,  '*that  delinquents  ruay  be  brought  to  justice.' 
The  order  was  sent  to  a  resident  missionary. 

At  a  later  date  (Nov.  1801)  the  brig  Norfolk  (56  tons) 
was  sent  to  Tahiti.  The  master  was  to  '*  suffer  no  natives 
on  board  except  Otoo,  Pomare,  and  the  rest  of  that  family, 
to  whom  you  will  show  equal  attention,  as  you  observe 
Lieut.  Scott  has  done.'*  ,  .  .  **  As  Pomare  has  signified 
a  wish  to  come  to  this  place,  should  he  persevere  in  that 
desire  after  you  have  told  him  the  great  length  of  the 
voyage  and  the  uncomfortableness  of  the  vessel  you  com- 
mand, you  will  not  disappoint  ]nm  by  persisting  in  a  refusal 
to  take  him  on  hoard." 

At  New  Zealand,  the  kindly  feeling  created  by  the 
restoration  of  Tookee  and  Woodoo  had  ensured  kind  treat- 
ment for  British  sailors,  many  of  whom  visited  the  Bay  of 
Ishnds.     Tip-a-he  was  intkiential  there,  and  in  return  for 


TIPA-HE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 


his  civilities  King  directed  the  commandant  at  Norfolk 
Island  to  send  him  some  breeding  stock.  Tip-a-he, 
anxious  to  see  the  author  of  the  gifts,  sailed  to  Sydney  in 
H.M.S.  Buffalo y  which  called  at  New  Zealand.  Maurice 
Margarot  was  on  board  as  a  prisoner  at  Hobart  Town, 
while  Tip-a-he  was  received  as  a  guest. 

Colonel  Collins  sent  presents  to  Tip-a-he.  King  wrote  to 
Lord  Camden  (15th  March  1806) : 

**  As  he  had  always  been  spoken  of  with  the  greatest  gratitude  by  the 
commanders  of  the  South  Sea  whalers  frequenting  the  Bay  of  Islands,  who 
have  received  much  kindness  from  him  and  his  people,  I  caused  every 
attention  to  be  paid  to  him ;  and  that  he  might  receive  no  unpleasant 
impressions  he  ate  at  my  table,  and  was  with  his  four  sons  comfortably 
lodged  ;  nor  have  I  a  doubt  that  the  attention  shown  him  by  the  inhabi- 
tants in  general,  and  the  abundant  presents  he  took  from  hence,  wiU  pro- 
cure the  greatest  advantages  to  our  South  Sea  whalers.  This  worthy  and 
respectable  chief  (for  so  we  found  him  in  every  sense  of  the  word  after 
residing  among  us  three  months)  informed  me  that  he  had  long  intended 
this  visit,  being  encouraged  by  the  report  of  the  two  New  Zealanders 
(from)  Norfolk  Island." 

He  was  inquiring  and  communicative.  He  wished  to 
know  how  the  nationality  of  vessels  touching  at  New 
Zealand  was  to  be  ascertained,  and 

'*  complained  that  a  New  Zealander  had  been  flogged  by  the  master  of  a 
whaler,  and  hoped  that  I  would  give  orders  that  no  such  act  would  be 
committed  in  future,  and  very  liberally  observed  that  he  supposed  the 
master  must  be  a  bad  character  in  his  own  country  to  commit  such 
violence  on  a  stranger  whose  countrymen  were  relieving  his  wants.  I 
assured  him  that  I  would  give  strict  directions  that  nothing  of  that  kind 
should  happen  again,  but  if  unfortimately  it  should  recur,  every  pains 
should  be  taken  to  bring  the  offender  to  justice." 

King  gave  Tip-a-he  a  silver  medal.-'®^  Some  colonists 
wished  to  introduce  New  Zealanders  as  shepherds  in  New 
South  Wales.     Tip-a-he  agreed  with  the  idea,  but 

"insisted  on  sending  the  middling  order  of  people,  who  would  be  more 
expert  at  labour  and  tractable  than  the  Emoki,  or  lower  class,  who  were 

"'  The  inscriptions  were  :  "  Presented  by  Governor  King  to  Tip-a-he,  a 
chief  of  New  Zealand,  during  his  visit  to  Port  Jackson  in  Jan.  1806 ;"  and 
on  the  obverse  :  **  In  the  reign  of  George  III.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. "  These  attentions 
to  Tip-a-he  perhaps  influenced  him  in  his  efforts  to  save  the  lives  of 
Englishmen  when  the  Boyd  was  subsequentlv  attacked  in  New  Zealand 
because  on  board  of  her  a  New  Zealand  chief  had  been  flogged.  A  few 
survivors  were  saved.  The  story  belongs  to  New  Zealand  history.  Tip- 
a-he  and  his  village  were  destroyed  by  crews  of  whaling  vessels. 


too  idle  aiKl  vicioxis  to  send  liere,  and  from  wboiii  no  good  could  be  got. 
Hence  it  appears  aa  well  as  from  his  general  conversation  that  the  Emoki 
are  made  to  labour  by  the  authority  of  the  chiefs." 

King  sent  Tip-a-he  home  in  the  Lfuhi  Ndson,  and  re- 
ported that  from  '*  everything  that  passed  duriiif^  the  Lady 
Ndsons  stay  it  is  evident  that  Tip-a-he  is  a  chief  of  con- 
fiiderahle  anthority."  King  hoped  (26th  July  1806)  to  call 
at  New  Zealand  on  hiw  way  to  En^^land  in  the  Buffalo,  and 
confirm  the  friendly  relations  established  with  Tip-a-he,  m 
that  Governor  Bligh  (then  expected)  might  derive  benefit 
therefrom. 

Visitors  to  Sydney  at  the  present  time  can  scarcely  pic- ' 
tare  to  themselves  the  aspect  of  the  shore  when  the  Tank 
stream  ran  where  Pitt-street  is  laid  oat,  and  a  watery  inlet 
spread  widely  over  the  space  near  the  Sydney  Exchange. 
In  Angiisfc  180B  the  Governor  reported  that  amongst  other 
works  **  w©  have  begim  a  strong  stone  bridge  to  facilitate 
the  eommnnication  of  the  two  sides  of  the  Cove  at  Sydney." 
A  **  stone  fort"  (Fort  Phillip)  w^as  commenced  soon  after  the 
rebellion  in  1804,  and  a  *'  stone  barrack*'  had  previously 
been  built  at  Castle  HilL  A  '*  stone  church**  was  in  course 
of  erection  m  1803.  The  enlargement  of  the  wharf  in 
Sydney,  and  the  construction  of  the  diminutive  vessels,  the 
('Hmherhutfl  and  others,  which  carried  the  flag  of  England 
in  the  Southern  Seas,  w^ere  duly  communicated  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  ''  assessment"  or  Customs  duty  of 
one  shilling  a  gallon  on  wine,  and  sixpence  a  gallon  on  w^ine 
which  King  imposed  in  order  to  create  a  **Jail  Fund/' 
yielded  4' 881)0  Ws.  Sd,  With  this  he  lunlt  and  nmintained 
gaols  at  Sydney  aiul  Parramatta,  discharged  other  public 
claims,  and  left  a  l)alance  in  1806  in  the  Treasurer  s  liands. 
The  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  witltlield  from 
a  singular  distribution  of  titular  honours  in  1802  by  Governor 
King  in  naming  two  parishes  and  churches-  It  was 
ordered  that  Sydney  and  adjacent  districts  should  be  a 
parish,  **  to  be  henceforth  named  *  Saint  Pliillip'  in  honoui* 
of  the  first  Governor  of  this  territory  ;* *  that  Parramatta  aud 
certain  districts  **  l>e  henceforward  nanjed' Saint  Johns/ 
in  honour  of  tlie  late  Governor  Captain  John  Hunter, 
and  that  the  churches  now  building  at  Sydney  and  Parra- 
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matta  be  respectively  named  Saint  Phillip  and  Saint 
John."  Eighteen  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Sorell,  then  Lt.- 
Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  followed  this  example, 
and  directed  that  "  the  new  church  of  Hobart  Town  shall 
be  called  *  Saint  David's'  Church  out  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  late  Colonel  David  Collins,  of  the  Eoyal 
Marines,  under  whose  direction  the  settlement  was  founded 
in  1804." 

Amongst  glimpses  of  the  condition  of  the  people  may  be 
noticed  an  order  in  June  1804,  stating  that  the  "  Eoyal 
Standard  having  been  hoisted  for  the  first  time  in  this 
territory  on  this  the  anniversary  of  His  Majesty's  birth" 
(amidst  salutes  and  volleys  at  9  a.m.,  and  with  further 
firings  and  salutes  at  noon,  the  Governor  being  ready  to 
receive  the  compliments  of  the  ofl&cers — civil,  military,  and 
naval — at  half -past  one  o'clock),  free  pardons  were  granted 
to  an  ofi&eer  under  sentence  of  court-martial,  to  twenty 
soldiers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  who  had  previously 
received  conditional  emancipations,  and  to  twelve  other 
conditionally  emancipated  persons,  while  to  sixty-seven 
prisoners  conditional  emancipation  was  given.  The  different 
gaol-gangs  were  liberated,  and  **the  usual  allowance  of 
half-a-pint  of  spirits"  was  given  to  each  non-commissioned 
officer  and  private. 

Tradition,  neglectful  of  more  important  events  during 
King's  rule,  preserved  a  few  characteristics  of  his  de- 
meanour. We  are  told  that  when  a  man  who  had  been  a 
marine  applied  for  something  which  the  Governor  did  not 
think  fit  to  grant,  he  said,  **Can  you  go  through  your 
exercise  still?"  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  gave  the 
man  marching  orders  while  he  himself  re-entered  his  house. 
One  occasion  a  man  applied  to  him  for  work,  and  he  called 
the  man  into  another  room  and  showed  him  a  mirror. 
**Look  there,  and  you  will  see  the  man  that  ought  to  give 
you  something  to  do."  These  and  other  anecdotes  of  like 
import  have,  in  the  absence  of  a  true  record  of  occurrences 
between  the  departure  of  Phillip  and  the  appointment  of 
Bligh,  been  allowed  to  stand  as  almost  the  only  redeeming 
features  in  the  character  of  the  man  whose  doings  are  here 
chronicled,  and  w^hose  despatches  have  been  largely  quoted 


in  order  that  a  faitlifnl  portraiture  may  be  obtained  by 
those  ivho  may  read  these  pages.^^^ 

Though  the  Sydney  Gazetfr  teemed  with  General  Orders 
from  which  the  events  of  King's  career  could  be  gathered, 
even  without  access  to  the  despatches,  a  historian  ^^^  who 
had  access  to  those  Orders  and  quoted  them  when  it  Buited 
his  purpose,  condemned  King — as  having  wanted  persever- 
ance, and  having   **very   soon  left  things  to  take  their 
natural  course  ;*'  as  having  "  neglected  to  encourage  farm- 
ing;" sanctioned   the  **  grinding  monopoly  estabUshed  in 
favour  of  the  ofificers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps;'* 
allowed  the  military  to  retail  spirits  at  i'2  or  MS  a  gallon  ^ 
from  every  vessel  that  entered  the  barl>our  ;  and  profusely  fl 
granted  to  emancipated  convicts  licenses  to  sell  rum.     The  " 
same  writer  averred  that  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in 
marriage  was  thought  of  in  the  colony  under  his  rule;  that  Mi 
'*the  arm  of  the  civil  power  was  withered  under  the  blast- B 
ing  influence   of  the   miserable   system    that   prevailed;'' 
that    industry    was    neither    encouraged    nor    protected ;  _ 
that  bands  of  '*  runaway  convicts  traversed  the   country  B 
in  all  directions/'   committing  "fearful   atrocities;"  ^^"^ 
"it    is    at    least    certain    that    King    recommended 
entire   abandonment   of   Norfolk    Island;'*    and   that 
**aduunistration   was  on   the  whole   unfortunate   for 
colony,"      That  all  these  averments  were  erroneous 
reader   of    the    foregoing   pages   must   know.      None 
those  who  know  something  of  Dr.  Lang,  otherwise  than  by 
his  own  statements,  could  surmise  the  grounds  upon  which, 
in  a  history  of  public  affairs,  any  writer  would  desire,  or 
would  dare  if  he  desired,  to  impute  to  a  worthy  servant  of  i 
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•*^-  Thtj  antlior's  sources  of  information  have  been  ampler  than  thoae  of 
previous  writera^  and  the  foUowiiig  letter  writt<^n  by  (iov^eruor  King 
to  liis  8011  (afterwards  Admiral  F,  P.  King)  gives  eloquent  teatimony  to  the 
straightforward  character  of  the  writer*  The  Imy  w^as  at  school  in 
Kngiandj  and  not  fourteen  years  old  when  liis  father  wrote  to  him  from 
Sydney: — '*Take  cure  to  obaerv©  the  aailora'  golden  ruleB — hold  fast; 
never  neglect  your  prayers ;  and  shun  bad  company ;  doing  to  others  as 
you  wonld  be  done  unto.  Keep  yonr  head  cool,  and  your  feet  warm,  and 
use  plenty  of  exercise,  an<l  you  nmy  bid  definnce  to  Old  Niuk  and  all  hiB 
works.  With  niohtt  affection  ate  wishea  for  your  health,  1  remain,  my 
dear  lK>y,  yonr  fttfeotionate  father,  Philip  iiidlev  King.'' 

*'  Dr.  J.  l\  Lang. 
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his  Sovereign  the  sanction  of  crimes  which  that  servant 
employed  his  life  in  correcting. 

To  obtain  no  credit  for  good  work  done  is  a  common  lot. 
To  bear  blame  for  creating  evils  which  a  man  has  found 
rampant  and  has  vigorously  repressed  is  a  rarer  misfortune. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  elapsed  after  King's  death 
before  Dr.  Lang  compounded  his  grotesque  chapter  upon 
the  government  of  New  South  Wales  during  the  eventful 
six  years  of  King's  government.  The  motive  for  Lang's 
mis-statements,  so  early  committed  and  persistently 
repeated,  it  might  be  difl&cult  to  assign.  Major  Goulbum 
was  the  ever-recurrmg  butt  of  his  ridicule  because  he  placed 
obstacles  in  Lang's  way,  when  by  misrepresentation  of 
amounts  of  private  subscriptions  it  was  attempted  to  extort 
undue  grants  from  the  Treasury.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Commis- 
sary Wemyss,  in  whose  house  Lang  was  received  as  a 
guest,  did  not  escape  vituperation  when  her  husband  failed 
to  support  Lang's  plans  with  satisfactory  earnestness.  But 
these  persons  were  yet  alive,  and  might  be  supposed  to  feel 
the  lash  of  their  offended  critic;  whereas  Governor  King 
had  long  passed  to  a  realm  where  such  criticism,  if  it  have 
effect,  can  on^y  injure  its  pronouncer.  In  King's  case  it 
would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  motive  unless  it  be  that 
Admiral  P.  P.  King,  the  son  of  the  old  Governor,  in  after 
years  displeased  Dr.  Lang  by  failing  to  support  him  in 
some  scheme,  and  it  was  desirable  to  mete  out  a  wider 
vengeance  than  that  of  the  Decalogue,  and  to  visit  the  sins 
of  the  children  upon  their  forefathers.^®* 

'®*  If  it  should  be  thought  that  Lang's  statements  are  unduly  censured 
in  the  text,  the  foUowing  paragraph  will  show  how  necessary  it  is  to 
prove  their  worthlessness.  From  the  time  of  Phillip  to  that  of  Governor 
Gipps  there  was  no  such  effort  made  as  that  by  Gipps  to  enforce  justice  to 
the  aboriginal  race.  Nevertheless,  when  Sir  G.  Gipps  failed,  in  Dr. 
Lane's  opinion,  to  procure  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  rumour  which 
reached  him,  Dr.  Lang  denounced  Sir  G.  Gipps  as  a  participator  in  crime 
and  as  having  this  "black  blood  upon  his  hands;"  and  now  that  Her 
Majesty  has  relieved  him  "of  the  task  of  misgoverning  the  most  important 
of  the  Australian  colonies,  he  may  wipe  it  off  if  he  can." — "Cooksland," 
by  J.  D.  Lang.  London:  1847.  Gipps  died  before  the  invitation  was 
published.  Lang  added  in  a  note:  "Sir  G.  Gipps  was  alive  when  this 
was  written.  He  has  since  gone  to  his  account.  I  see  no  reason,  however, 
why  I  should  expimge  a  syllable  of  what  I  had  written  in  the  case."  But 
the  charge  against  Gipps  was  unjust ;  and,  even  if  it  had  been  true,  how 
could  he  return  from  the  dead  to  essay  the  vain  task  of  Dr.  Lang's  sleep- 
walking countrywoman,  Lady  Macbeth? 


"When  a  man's  career  baa  been  blackened  by  one  writerJ 
it   iH   iiiHuttjcient  for  another  to  assert   that  the  first  ia] 
untriifttwnrthy,      HiBtory   cannot   be   written    negatively. 
ThoHe  who  know  tlie  viiuUctitor  of  the  truth  will,  of  course, 
bBlieve  lihii,  bitt  be  writefi  for  many  who  know  him  not. 
Un*ku'  ihvm  cin.uiniBtances   the   government  of  King  has] 
b^en  cliosen  to  ilhiKtrate  the  daily  doings  of  the  colonists;] 
to  tracn  tlieir  liouKehold  life  and  their  excursions  of  discovery;  | 
to  follow  tboin  to  the  cain|),  the  market-place,  the  reforma- 
tory; to  deHcril^e  the  Courts,  Civil  and  Criminal,  and  the 
arbitrary  edietw  of  the  Governor;    and  the  steps  taken  on 
liiB  reconniiendation  to  guard  the  nhoreb  of  Australia  from 
the  taloiiH  of  the  eagles  of  Napoleon.     It  would  be  tedious  j 
to   write    all    history   at    such    length;    hut    an    aii'    of 
romance   c]jn*>;B  to  the   character  of  pilgrim  fathers  and 
of  t*\iKHiiti*Miary  i^overnorR,  and   no  period  seemed  fitter 
for  pittturiiig  the  life  of  the  colony  than  the  one  which 
jU'eviouH    misreprestintations    bad    made   it   necessary   to  i 
c^xamiiitj    ek)8ely.      The    tibres   of  tlie   transplanted    tree 
reward  scrutiny  better  in  the  time  of  King  than  at  any 
other   |>eriod.      History   is   but    the   drama   of  the    lives 
of  those   who   pass   like  waves   over  the   ocean  of  time. 
Many  sccni?s  nuist  be  unrepresented,  but  '*  the  age  and 
body  of  tbe  time,  its  tbnn  and  pressure,"  ought  to  be  made 
known,    Scenes  which  have  been  by  others  falsely  exhibited 
have  now  been  shown  in  their  true  colours,  under  the  light 
obtained  from  contemporary  records,  not  written  to  deceive, 
but  prompted  by  the  exigencies  of  the  horn*;    in  a  time 
of  war,  of  tumult,  and  of  pressing  needs. 

To  dis|>el  faLseluxKl  and  bring  truth  to  light  has  been  a 

labour  which,  though  often  toilsome  in  poring  over  musty 

manuscripts*   has   been   lightened  by  the  hope  of  com* 

municating  to  others  the  sparks  of  long-lost  truth  which 

have    gleamed    upon    the    author  in  the   course  of    his 

^les.     He  has  aimed  not  to  represent  King  as  wiser 

V  was,  but  to  show  exnelly  how  and  why  he  acted. 

His  was  a  disert^tionary  government,  often  highly  arbiUmiy* 

It  waa  inci)mpatible  with  any  uxtant  written  law,  and  when 

he  rei|uired  new  jx>wers  he  wrote  a  fresh  General  ()it)er» 

-     '       "       <l  it*     He  was  his  own  interpreter  of  it  m  llie 

.1  rt.      Lik^  th^   couUqI  uf  a  maa-of-w&r»  Iha 
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government  of  a  penal  settlement  was  under  the  eye  of 
a  commander  at  Sydney,  and  at  Norfolk  Island.  But 
as  settlement  extended  to  the  Hawkesbury,  difficulties  were 
multiplied.  PhilUp  continued  his  exertions  till  health  gave 
way.  Grose  abandoned,  Paterson  neglected,  his  duties,  and 
Hunter  was  incapable.  King  undertook  the  increasing 
duties  with  energy  which  knew  no  check  but  physical  pros- 
tration. When  he  wanted  money  for  his  Orphan  School  he 
imposed  taxation  by  his  sole  authority  with  an  audacity 
which  excited  in  after  times  the  censure  of  William  Charles 
Wentworth.^^  He  persuaded  successive  Secretaries  of 
State  to  sanction  his  act.  When  the  military  obstructed 
him  he  showed  that  he  was  independent  of  them  in  a 
matter  in  which  they  confidently  hoped  to  reduce  him  to 
submission.  He  brought  them  to  trial  resolutely,  even 
though  there  was  no  hope  of  convicting  an  offender 
before  a  court  composed  of  his  comrades.  He 
entreated  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  a  jurist 
to  fill  the  office  of  Judge  Advocate  or  of  Chief  Justice,^^ 
so  that  the  administration  of  the  law  might  be  duly 
conducted.  He  sent  folios  of  reports  to  bring  the  true 
state  of  affairs  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  to  persuade  him  to  send  out  a  small  artillery  force  so 
that,  for  defence  purposes,  the  arrogant  corps  might  be  in 
part  dispensed  with.  He  was  irascible,  and  was  accused  of 
being  violent.  Yet,  when  in  1803  the  officers  of  the 
Criminal  Court  put  the  officiating  Judge- Advocate  under 
arrest,  he  recognised  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  summoned 
a  council  of  advice,  comprising  Captain  Kent  of  H.M.S. 
Bvffaloy  Colonel  Paterson,  Mr.  Marsden,  and  others,  and  at 
their  suggestion  appointed  a  substitute  for  the  arrested 
Judge-Advocate,  though  his  own  desire  had  been  to  suspend 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court  until  His  Majesty's  pleasure 

"*  Wentworth  was  born  at  Norfolk  Island  when  King  covemed  there  in 
1793.  He  admitted  that  King  devoted  the  fruits  of  his  illegal  taxation  to 
objects  of  great  importance  and  utility,  though  he  hinted  that  Bligh  was 
not  so  scrupulous.  But  the  taxation,  under  the  "  ipse  dixit  of  a  governor," 
was  an  **  unprecedented  deviation  from  all  constitutional  authority." — 
**  Description  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  W'^ales."  London  :  1819.  VV^ent- 
worth  was  twenty-six  years  old  when  the  first  edition  of  his  work  was 
published. 

'«»  Vide  pp.  233,  250,  258,  259. 
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might  be  known.  He  duly  submitted  the  whole  case  to 
Lord  Hobart,  and  if  that  nobleman  had  risen  to  his  duty 
he  would  thereupon  have  laid  down  rules  which  might 
have  averted  the  irregular  conduct  which  led  to  Bligh's 
deposition. 

Though  the  repression  of  traffic  in  spirits  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  striking  of  eouvicts  by  their  military  masters 
made  many  enemies,  the}^  did  not  detract  from  the  general 
rewpect  in  which  Kin<^  was  held,  and  after  1804,  when  the 
corps  was  called  into  the  held  under  Johnston,  we  find 
no  further  dispute  between  the  civil  and  military  authorities. 
Lords  Camden  and  Castlereagh,  wiser  than  Lord  Hobart, 
kept  King  at  the  post  from  which  Lord  Hobart  had  been 
about  to  withdraw-  him. 

For  the  fouiidmg  of  the  new  era  which  was  to  create  a 
market  for  Australian  products,  tliough  it  happened  under 
his  sway,  King  cannot  claim  credit.  He  fostered  whaling 
and  seal-hshing  and  kept  away  foreign  intruders,  but  to 
the  sagacity  of  Macarthur  and  the  goodwill  of  Lord 
Camden,  must  be  attributed  the  success  wdiich  made  King's 
reign  the  seed-time  of  the  harvest  which  was  to  justify 
Macarthur's  predictions.  It  was  probably  in  consequence 
of  Macarthur's  movements  that  the  attention  of  settlers  of 
education  and  possessed  of  worldly  means  was  first  prac- 
tically directed  to  the  colony.  Phillip  had  sighed  for  such 
a  class,  and  King  earnestly  pointed  out  the  need  of  them. 
But  they  did  not  arrive  until  Macarthur^s  ideas  had  become 
known,  and  Lord  Camden  had  sanctioned  the  granting  of  i 
considerable  tracts  of  land  for  pastoral  uses,  ' 

No  man  could  immigrate  to  New  South  Wales  without 
permission  from  tlie  government*  In  July  1805  Lord 
Castlereagh  accorded  that  permission  to  two  brothers  of  the 
I  name  of  Blaxland,  and  acceded  to  their  request  to  be 
P^allowed  to  choose  8000  acres  subject  to  King*s  approval. 
It  was  also  arranged  that  free  passages  should  be  given 
to  the  family,  and  the  emigrants  were  to  be  allowed  to 
pay  for  live  stock  (selected  from  government  herds  and 
tlocks)  by  bills  on  the  English  Treasury.  For  these  and 
some  minor  advantages  the  brothers  stipulated,  on  their 
part,  to  employ  a  capital  of  not  less  than  jEOOOO  in  New 
'i  Wales.     The  aid  to  be  extended  in  the  colony  (Lord 


Camtlen  wrote  to  King)  *'I  leavfi  entirely  to  your  discretion, 

I  but  you  will  understand  that   I  wish  it  to  be  as   liberal 
as   circumstance^^   will   permit/'      Mr.   Gregory   Blaxland 
reached  the   colony  while  King  was  yet   there,  and  was 
treated  as  desired  by  the  Secretary  of  State.      His  brother, 
John   Blaxland,  arrived   when    Bligh   was   in   power,   and 
bitterly  remonstrat^sd  against  obstructions  then  thrown  in 
Ills  way. 
In  July  1805  Lord  Castlereagb  wrote  that  Captain  Bligh, 
K»N,,   had   been   appointed  to   succeed  King,  and  would 
H  receive  such  instrut^tions  as  on  perusal  of  King*s  despatches 
f  (yet  to  arrive  in  England)  miglit  ''appear  to  be  expedient 
for  the  future  government  of  the  colony."     In  November 
Lord  Castlereagh  wrote  again: 

**  His  Majesty  has  fiiU  confidence  that  you  wiU  eoiiiniunieate  in  the 
most  coiifidential  mamier  t<j  Captain  Bligh  all  the  inlonnation  m  your 
posaeseion  respecting  the  interest  of  the  colony,  and  furnish  him  with 
all  your8entiment!iii.s  to  the  most  eligible  manner  of  proceeding  in  carrying 
into  execution  His  Majesty's  t;otnmi«sion  with  which  he  is  investeti  The 
appointment  of  a  successor   to   you   having  juisen    from  your  personal 

Iref^uest  to  be  relieved  frotn  the  fatigues  of  your  government,  I  am  happy 
when  I  thus  reeouvmeml  Captain  Bligh  tct  your  attention  to  express  His 
^lajet^ty's'"'  entire  approhation  of  the  cunduct  you  have  manifested  in  the 
important  charge  connnitted  to  yon,  and  his  satisfaction  at  the  great 
improvement  which  the  colony  has  received  under  your  superintendence." 
Bligh  arrived  in  Sydney  on  the  7th  Aug.  1806,  and  King 
reported :  **  On  the  I3th  of  that  month  I  f^ave  the  govern- 
ment up  to  Mm  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  ceremony 
due  to  bis  situation."  King,  who  was  senior  captain  of 
H.M.S.  Buffalo,  aiTanged  for  an  immediate  departiu^e  for 
England ;  but  the  w  ant  of  provisions  for  the  ship,  and  the 
task  of  '*  possessing  Governor  Bligh  of  every  circumstance 
respecting  the  colony  as  directed  by  your  Lordship," 
delayed  his  voyage  until  the  IQth  Feb.  1807.  In  addition 
to  the  complimentary  terras  in  which  Lords  Camden  and 
Castlereagh  had  addressed  him,  the  departing  Governor 
received  a  testimonial  equally  precious.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
wrote :  **  For  the  quiet  disposition  of  the  colony  which  you 

'"'  Those  who  are  sntficiently  interested  in  the  subject  of  Dr.  Lang's 

I  accuracy  to  compare  hin  account  of  Lord  Castlereagh*8  feelings  with  Lord 
CasUereagh's  words,  will  find  in  his  *  History^  that  '*  the  period  of  King's 
administration''  was  shortened  by  underhand  niia representations,  and  that 
he  was  treated  in  England  with  neglect  which  emnittered  the  remai:ider 
of  hifl  days. 


brought  about,  after  so  raucli  labour  and  difficulties  so  very 
discouraging,  your  merit  lias  been  very  great,  and  jourl 
conduct  such  as  in  m}^  oi)inion  deserves  great  reward/' 
Thus  gladdened  at  the  close  of  his  career  by  testtmouj 
from  England  the  successful  Governor  received  hearty 
expressions  of  goodwill  fi^om  ail  iii  the  colony.  Deputations 
Maited  upon  him.  Major  Johnston  represented  the 
military.  The  Judge- Advocate  headed  the  civil  officern. 
John  Macarthnr  represented  the  free  inhabitants.  Mutual , 
compliments  and  friendly  feelings  were  expressed. 

King  reciprocated  their  '*kind  good  wishes,  and  what  isl 
equall}^  dear  to  me,  your  sentiments  of  my  conduct  in  the| 
situation  [  have  had  the  honoiu^  to  hold  in  these  settle- 
ments.'' For  the  support  and  assistance  he  had  received 
from  the  different  classes  of  His  Majestj^^s  subjects  he  was 
truly  grateful,  and  *' although  he  had  obtained  leave  to 
resign  his  office,  at  no  period  of  his  future  existence  would 
an  earnest  desh-e  and  solicitude  be  wanting  to  do  his 
utmost  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  this  remote  part  of 
His  Majesty's  dominions,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  in- 
habitants." He  promulgated  his  **  approbation  of  the 
general  good  conduct"  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  audi 
of  the  Sydney  and  Parramatta  Loyal  Associations.  He' 
published  as  a  final  Order  '*  the  entire  apiirobation  by  His 
Majesty  of  his  *  government  of  the  colony/  **  and  announced 
that  '*  all  existing  General  Orders,  pLoclamations,  and  local 
regulations  were  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,"  unless 
formally  altered.  As  he  passed  to  the  wharf  military 
honours  were  paid  to  him  by  the  New  South  Wales  Corps 
and  the  Sydney  Loyal  Association,  **  which  were  repeated 
on  Governor  Bligh's  repassing  the  line  after  taking  leave  of 
Governor  King  at  the  wharf." 

A  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  the  remnant  of  King'ai 
life.  Like  other  governors,  he  was  m  after  years  accused ' 
of  having  prostituted  his  position  by  conferring  gi*ants  of  i 
land  too  largely  on  himself.  In  the  record  he  left  of  the! 
state  of  the  colony  at  the  time  of  Hunter's  supersession  hel 
declai'ed  his  intention  to  abstain  from  commercial,  orj 
farming,  or  other  pursuits  for  gain.  He  adhered  to  hial 
resolve,  but  he  allotted  grants  to  each  of  four  children.^ 
The  largest  grant  was  of  660   acres  to   his  eldest  sonJ 
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Phillip^*  Parker  King.  The  smallest  was  less  than  300 
acres.  Succeeding  Governors  gave  more  land  to  the  family. 
Bligh  himself  carried  on  board  the  Buffalo  (in  the  harbour, 
as  King  was  sailing  to  England)  an  additional  grant  of  790 
acres  near  those  apportioned  by  King  to  his  children,  and 
persuaded  Mrs.  King  to  accept  it.  Macquarie  added  a 
grant  of  less  extent,  and  long  afterwards  Governor  Darling, 
in  recognition  of  marine  surveys  conducted  by  Phillip 
Parker  King  on  the  north-west  coast,  granted  him  1500 
acres  more.  Muniments  of  title  are  so  carefully  preserved 
that  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a 
newspaper  writer  ventured  to  affirm  that  King  granted  to 
himself  10,000  acres  of  land.  Admiral  King  was  able 
promptly  to  disprove  the  allegation.^^ 

The  Governor's  predecessors  had  received  pensions  in 
England,  and  his  services  would  probably  have  been  recog- 
nized in  like  manner.  He,  like  Phillip,  had  suffered  in 
health,  but,  unlike  Phillip,  he  was  soon  to  succumb  to 
disease.  He  died  in  Sept.  1808.  When  his  death  was 
made  known  in  Sydney,  Colonel  Paterson  (the  Acting- 
Governor)  and  the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps 
"attended  Divine  service  in  mourning,  as  a  tribute  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  much-lamented  Governor — 
P.  G.  King."^^*^  His  memory  is  kept  green  among  many 
scores  of  his  descendants  born  in  the  colony.  His  acts 
have  been  for  the  first  time  placed  before  the  public  m 
these  volumes. 

His  widow  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  which  stated  that  she  was  without  relations  to  assist 
her  in  caring  for  her  children.  She  asked  for  relief  from 
the  government.  She  stated  that  he  was  of  an  ancient  and 
respectable  **  family  declined  in  circumstances;"  that  the 
small  sum  at  her  command  had  been  diminished  by 
expenses  during  his  illness ;    and   that   though  he  was 

'"*•  The  affection  of  the  Governor  for  his  patron  Governor  Phillip  was 
shown  by  the  name  he  gave  to  his  son.  Though  his  own  Christian  name 
was  Philip,  he  adopted  the  spelling  of  Arthur  Phillip's  name  in  xihristening 
his  son. 

••»  The  details  need  not  be  given.  The  son's  triumphant  refutation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  press,  and  is  preserved  by  the  family.  Its  date  wa« 
24th  July  1833. 

'•»  Sydney  Gazette,  7th  May  1809. 
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economical  be  bad  been  at  cbarges  for  educating  bis 
ebildren.  Lord  Castlereagb  supported  ber  prayer,  on  tbe 
ground  of  King's  "  unremitting  zeal  and  integrity'*  durinoj 
**  more  tban  twenty  years'  ser%dee  in  forming  subordinate 
eettlements  in  tbat  remote  quarter  of  tbe  globe,  or  in 
conducting  tbe  government  of  tbe  wbole,"  Tbe  pension 
recommended  by  Lord  Castlereagb,  £200  a-year,  was  at 
once  awarded. 

Sbe  retmnied,  after  many  years,  to  tbe  land  of  tbe  Soutb, 
and  lived  and  died  beloved  by  ber  children  and  grand- 
cbildren.  Her  son  rose  to  tbe  rank  of  Admiral,  and  was 
called  by  various  Governors  to  assist  in  tbe  councils  of  the 
colony.  Tbe  writer  of  these  lines  can  recall  to  bis  memory 
her  intelligence,  lier  matronly  dignity,  and  ber  piety. 
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King's  successor,  Bligh,  was  a  naval  officer.  Except  during 
the  ad  interim  tenures  of  office  by  Grose  and  Pateraon^  only 
sailors  had  held  command  in  the  colony.  Bhgli  had 
obtained  notoriety  bj  the  voyage  of  the  BoiinUf,  in  which 
he  sailed  to  procure  bread-fruit  trees  in  the  Pacific  and 
carry  them  to  the  West  Indies.  His  arbitrary  conduct 
excited  ill-feeliog  before  he  arrived  at  Tahiti,  The  mate 
of  the  Boinittf  was  Fletcher  Christ ian,  In-other  of  a  lawyer 
who  edited  Blackstone's  **  Commentaries/'  Educated,  ad- 
venturous, and  perhaps  intolerant  of  discipline  as  well  as 
tyranny,  Christian  was  not  inclined  to  1/ear  the  coarse 
insults  which  Blights  ungovernable  temper  heaped  upon 
those  under  his  command.  After  leaving  Tahiti  in  1789, 
Bligh  accused  Christian  of  stealing,  or  combining  to  steal, 
cocoa-iuits.  Christian  controlled  liis  temper  and  resolved 
to  leave  the  ship.  Others  availed  themselves  of  the  indig- 
nity cast  upon  him.  So  many  sailors  had  been  flogged 
that  a  mutiny  was  easily  planned  and  executed,  Bligh  and 
eighteen  others  were  seized  and  put  into  the  launch.  After 
hardships  which  excited  sympathy,  Bligh  made  his  way 
from  the  Friendly  Isles  to  Timor  with  twelve  companions. 
A  boat  voyage  of  more  than  forty  days,  compassing  more 
than  3500  mites,  would  have  somewhat  redeemed  his 
character  even  if  his  cruelties  had  been  known.  But  the 
witnesses  were  far  away.^ 

'  i-hri«tiaii   sailed   Ut  TrmlKinai   after   caUing   at   Tah\l\.     ¥\\\»\\xv^  vW 
uativeii  huatilti  be  rLturnttJ  to  Tahiti,  where  afcvetaX  meu  \v\\(i \\oA  \;.j2S&\!k. xw^ 
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The  mutineers  led  by  Christian  had  left  some  of  the  crew 
at  Tahiti  before  taking  up  their  own  abode  at  Piteairn 
Island,  and  of  those  left  at  Tahiti  several  were  taken  to 
England,  and  three  were  tried  and  executed.  Bligh  was 
again  sent  to  Tahiti,  and  he  safely  transported  the  coveted 
bread-fruit  to  its  new  home  in  the  West.  He  was  chosen 
to  succeed  King  as  Governor.  He  had  friends  who  must 
have  credited  him  with  some  good  qualities,  but  he  wanted 
qualifications  for  governing  others,  and  his  language  be- 
trayed that  he  was  unable  to  govern  himself. 

Dr.  Lang,  whether  carelessly  ignorant,  or  misrepresent- 
ing the  instructions  to  King,  which  commanded  him  to 
remedy  the  evils  caused  by  traffic  in  spirits,  has  stated  that 
the  **  breaking  up  of  the  monstrous  system"  was  specially 
enjoined  upon  Bligh.  The  fact  was  that  King  had  so 
effectually  checked  the  traffic  by  officers,  civil  and  military, 
that  the  clause  in  King's  instructions  which  censured  their 
entering  into  the  **  most  unwarrantable  traffic"  was  with- 
drawn from  those  issued  to  Bligh.  It  was  no  longer 
needed.  The  injunction  to  restrain  the  general  traffic,  and 
to  put  in  force  similar  measures  to  those  adopted  by  King, 
was  renewed.  Bhgh  published  a  General  Order  on  the 
subject  (Feb.  1807).  Lord  Castlereagh  (31st  Dec.  1807) 
approved  of  Bligh's  proceedings. 

Some  writers  have  accepted,  without  investigation,  the 
idea  that  Bligh's  deposition  was  due  to  his  determination 
to  interfere  with  the  profits  made  by  the  officers  of  the 

part  in  the  mutiny  left  the  vessel.  Thence  Christian  sailed  to  Pitcaim 
Island,  where  after  twenty  years  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  were 
found.  He  destroyed  the  Bounty  after  arriving  there.  The  strange  colony 
which  Christian  founded  was  removed  to  Tahiti  in  1830,  where  crimes 
unknown  in  Piteairn  Island  distracted  them,  and  they  returned  to  their  old 
home.  In  1856  they  were  removed  to  Norfolk  Island  as  an  act  of  kindness, 
but  the  love  of  their  native  land  was  stronger  than  any  inducement  to 
cultivate  Norfolk  Island  and  form  a  British  community.  Listless  and  iU- 
adapted  for  the  struggle  of  European  life,  some  of  them  went  back  to  their 
island  of  tropical  fruits  and  indolence.  The  original  mutineers  had 
quarrelled  with  Tahitians  whom  they  took  to  the  island  ;  and  Christian 
and  others  were  killed.  Only  two.  Young  and  Adams,  were  left  with 
twelve  Tahitian  women  and  some  children  after  the  other  men  of  both 
races  had  been  killed.  When  Young  iilso  died  Adams  was  left  to  guide  the 
iiAtives  and  the  children  of  the  mutineers.  He  taught  them  from  a 
Praj^erBook,  and  when  found  after  lapse  of  years  the  little  flock  were 
decorous  and  earnest  in  their  reWglovva  aetN-Ve^^. 
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proceeding  should  be  carried  on  during  his  absence;  and  that,  with 
afterwards  selecting  the  officers  for  particular  duties,  caused  the  Major  to 
wait  on  him  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such  order,  and  he  felt,  like  all  great 
men  in  authority,  indignant.  Johnston  informed  him  that  he  M'ould  write 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  respecting  his  interference  with  the  private 
detail  of  the  regiment.  ...  It,  however,  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
hear  every  description  of  persons  heaping  blessings  on  the  liead  of  my 
friend  the  late  Governor  .  .  .  praying  for  his  return  .  .  .  nay, 
even  those  who  were  most  censorious  are  now  his  greatest  advocates." 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  blufif  Dr.  Harris  long 
before  Macarthur  encountered  Bligh's  wrath.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Dr.  Harris  waw 
upbraided  for  supporting  King's  measures,  he  was  tried  by 
a  court-martial,  one  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain 
whether  Harris  or  Adjutant  Minchin  told  the  truth,  at  a 
time  when  some  officers  of  the  corps  were  intriguing 
against  King.  In  1807  khey  were  of  one  mind.  By  a 
singular  coincidence,  amongst  manuscripts  yet  preserved 
is  a  letter  written  by  the  same  Minchin  to  King  on  the 
20th  Oct.  1807.  He  also  styled  him  **Dear  Governor," 
and  said :  "I  can  only  say  as  an  individual  I  was  happy 
under  your  government.  I  am  now  unhappy,  and  if  a 
military  officer  might  be  allowed  to  use  the  words  tyranny 
and  oppression,  I  would  add  that  until  now  I  never  ex- 
perienced their  weight." 

A  word  may  be  said  about  the  cabal  who  formed  Bligh'n 
council  of  advice.  The  perjured  Crossley,  who  had  become 
his  friend,  is  already  known.  Mr.  Palmer  was  the  Com- 
missary, at  whose  house  Crossley  in  1805  prepared  the 
petition  intended  to  coerce  King  to  permit  the  landing  of  a 
large  quantity  of  spirits  from  the  ship  Ecujh\  on  behalf  of 
Campbell,  for  whom  Palmer  was  acting  as  agent.  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  had  returned  to  Sydney,  was  the  gentleman 
whom  King  commended  for  everything  "except  forcing 
spirits  on  the  colony."  Another  of  the  "  friends  and  direc- 
tors" enumerated  by  Harris  was  a  freedman. 

Gore,  the  Provost-Marshal,  had  arrived  in  the  colony 
with  Governor  Bligh,  and  had  so  conducted  himself  on  the 
voyage  that  Bligh  warned  several  persons  in  Sydney  against 
association  with  him.  Nevertheless,  he  himself  associated 
with   him.'     When  Gore   was  tried  for  stealing  from  a 

*  Evidence  at  court-martial  on  Colonel  3oV\\iftU)T\,  \%W. 
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On  the  same  day,  writing  to  Mrs.  King  as  "My  ever] 
honoured  and  much  respected  Madam,'*  Harris  said  that 
BIigh*B  measures 

"became  so  very  glaring  and  iiksome  to  me  thut  I  reai^iied  the  office  of  I 
naval  officer,  and  lie^  to  bo  roveiigetl,  dismissod  me  fromljeiug  magiBti*nte. 
.  .  ,  He  has  tnrned  every  person  who  beld  the  lea»t  appointment 
under  Governor  King  from  any  situation,  and  ia  surrounded  by  a  few  who 
find  itr  their  interCBt  to  do  whatever  he  may  dictate.  Uod  only  knows  th« 
horrid  measures  that  aT-e  adopted.  It  is  completely  the  reign  of  Rol^es- 
pierre,  or  that  of  terror/' 

He  described  the  pompous  state  affected  by  BUgh : 

**Nolhing  leas  than  a  eoaeli-iQulfour  in  waiting;  aix  or  eight  light 
horsemen  with  a  aergeant,  two  or  three  footmen  or  outriders,  and  he 
himself  riding  in  a  small  sulky  with  a  canvas  awniug  over  him  witli  i 
brails,  and  tne  sides  of  thia  vehicle  stuck  round  with  wistols  and  a 
blunderbuss.  ,  .  .  Shortly  aft*r  your  flepartnre  he  Jjcgan  finding  | 
fault  with  everything  tJovernor  King  had  done^  and^  as  is  natural  to  all 
cowardly  fellows,  making  use  of  moat  vile  abusive  language  and  degrading 
epithets  before  the  prisoners  and  other  low  vagrants,  or  those  who  he 
knew  or  thought  would  lie  pleased  therewith.  He  liappened  once  or  twice 
to  forget  that  I  was  presentj  and  I  do  assure  you  I  did  not  forget  him  uor 
pasa  it  easily  over.  ...  1  have  heard  much  of  Bomitif  Eligh  ere  I 
saw  him,  but  no  peraon  could  conceive  that  he  should  be  such  a  fellow. 
He  has  been  every  day  getting  worse  aud  worse,  anil  if  some  steps  are  not 
Boon,  nay,  very  soouj  taken,  tliis  place  is  ruinerl.  Caligula  himself  never 
reigned  with  more  despotic  sway  than  he  does.  He  destroys  and  makes 
away  with  all  private  property,  saying  everything  is  liis  j  that  that  fool 
King  had  no  power  or  authority  to  gmnt  leases  ;  takes  any  part  cif  them 
he  cuooses,  and  gives  to  any  creature  of  his  own  wlio  will  t«ll  him  any 
lies.  .  .  .  Tht^  greatest  swindler,  the  most  absolute  thief  and  cheat  (aud 
who  is  the  Governor's  friend)  is  Goie,  the  Provost -Marshal  ;  he  has  every- 
Ijody  in  some  way  or  other  under  contribution  to  him  through  Sydney.  ,  .  . 
In  short*  everybody  is  in  a  state  of  dread.  .  .  .  Such  then  is  the  hin<l 
we  exist  in  (not  live)  ;  how  long  it  can  remain  in  such  a  state  I  know  not, 
but  I  think  not  long.  .  .  .  Crossley  has  got  (from  Bligli)  two  bullocks 
and  a  cow  for  pleitdiiig  and  assisting  Gore  at  his  trial  for  atca.ling 
some  gi-een  talc  curiosities,  and  on  another  indictment  for  fraudulently  J 
obtaining  payment  twice  for  the  same  bill.  .  .  .  Mr.  Weniwortb  \iqm 
been  tried  and  reprimanded  by  a  general  com't-martial  on  the  public 
parade  for  not  taking  a  man  into  the  general  hospital  by  order  of  Captain 
Abbottj  who  is  factotum  at  Parraniatta*  and,  strange  to  say,  the  day  after 
the  reprimand  the  Governor  thought  fit  to  euepend  him  from  further  duty 
nntil  His  Majesty *8  pleasure  is  known,  and  refuses  to  give  any  t^auioii  why 
or  wherefore  he  has  done  so/-  ,  .  .  U  hen  he  went  last  to  Parraniatta  I 
and  Hawkeabnry  he  sent  down  word  that  no  Civil  Court  or  any  judiclalj 


*  A  despatch  from  Bligb  (31flt  Oct*)  said— "The  extreme  miaeonduet  ot 
J  B^Arcy   VVentworth,  in   applying   convicts   to  private   lal>our  whom    hel 
received  into  the  hospital  at  Parraniatta  aa  sick  men,  rendered  it  absolut^y  ' 
neceaaary  for  me  to  suspend  him     .     .     .     on  25 tb  July  last  until  His 
Majesty  s  pleasure  is  known.'' 
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proceeding  should  be  carried  on  during  his  absence;  and  that,  with 
afterwards  selecting  the  officers  for  particular  duties,  caused  the  Major  to 
wait  on  him  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such  order,  and  he  felt,  like  all  great 
men  in  authority,  indignant.  Johnston  informed  him  that  he  M'ould  write 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  respecting  his  interference  with  the  private 
detail  of  the  regiment.  ...  It,  however,  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
hear  every  description  of  persons  heaping  blessings  on  the  head  of  my 
friend  the  late  Governor  .  .  .  praying  for  his  return  .  .  .  nay, 
even  those  who  were  most  censorious  are  now  his  greatest  advocates." 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  blufif  Dr.  Harris  long 
before  Macarthur  encountered  Bligh's  wrath.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Dr.  Harris  was 
upbraided  for  supporting  King's  measures,  he  was  tried  by 
a  court-martial,  one  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain 
whether  Harris  or  Adjutant  Minchin  told  the  truth,  at  a 
time  when  some  officers  of  the  corps  were  intriguing 
against  King.  In  1807  khey  were  of  one  mind.  By  a 
singular  coincidence,  amongst  manuscripts  yet  preserved 
is  a  letter  written  by  the  same  Minchin  to  King  on  the 
20th  Oct.  1807.  He  also  styled  him  *'Dear  Governor,'' 
and  said :  "I  can  only  say  as  an  individual  I  was  happy 
under  your  government.  I  am  now  unhappy,  and  if  a 
military  officer  might  be  allowed  to  use  the  words  tyranny 
and  oppression,  I  would  add  that  until  now  I  never  ex- 
perienced their  weight." 

A  word  may  be  said  about  the  cabal  who  formed  Bligh's 
coimcil  of  advice.  The  perjured  Crossley,  who  had  become 
his  friend,  is  already  known.  Mr.  Palmer  was  the  Com- 
missary, at  whose  house  Crossley  in  1805  prepared  the 
petition  intended  to  coerce  King  to  permit  the  landing  of  a 
large  quantity  of  spirits  from  the  ship  Ea{/le,  on  behalf  of 
Campbell,  for  whom  Palmer  was  acting  as  agent.  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  had  returned  to  Sydney,  was  the  gentleman 
whom  King  commended  for  everything  ''  except  forcing 
spirits  on  the  colony."  Another  of  the  **  friends  and  direc- 
tors" enumerated  by  Harris  was  a  freedman. 

Gore,  the  Provost-Marshal,  had  arrived  in  the  colony 
with  Governor  Bligh,  and  had  so  conducted  himself  on  the 
voyage  that  Bligh  warned  several  persons  in  Sydney  against 
association  with  him.  Nevertheless,  he  himself  associated 
with  him.'     When  Gore  was  tried  for  stealing  from  a 

*  Evidence  at  court-martial  on  Colonel  3oV\\\a\.ow,\^\\. 


ilwellmg-house,  lie  applied  to  Eligh's  secretary  for  permis- 
sion to  eiopluv  Crossley  iii  his  (lefence*  Bligli,  who  had 
ulready  begun  to  consult  Crossley,  asked^  Atkins,  the  Judfre- 
Advocate,  for  an  opmion  on  Gore's  l)ehalf,  altlioiigh  Atkins 
liad  officially  prepared  the  indictment  against  Gore.  Bligh 
sent  to  Gore  the  opinion  he  obtained  from  Atkins  {in 
whose  office  Crossley  was  employed),  and  Crossley  went  to 
the  Conrt  to  defend  Gore,  hut  was  ordered  out  of  the 
Court :  the  members  of  which  declined  to  allow  such  an 
innovation  as  advocacy  before  them  by  any  of  the  convict 
class.^  Gore  was  acquitted  ;  but  was  tried  for  fraud  in 
twice  obtaining  payment  for  the  same  note  of  hand. 
Crossley  in  this  instance  drew  the  information :  and, 
though  tlie  obtaining  of  the  money  was  sworn  to,  the 
Court  found  that  as  the  note  was  ''  made  payable  neither 
to  order  nor  to  1  rearer/'  the  obtainhig  payment  could  not 
he  chai'ged  as  fraud.  Gore^  at  the  trial  of  Col,  Johnston 
in  1811,  swore  to  many  things  absolutely  untrue.  Coh 
Johnston  called  Lieut,  Ellison,  H.N,,  of  H.M.S.  Porpohe, 
who  deposed  that  from  what  he  had  heard  of  Gore  he  would 
uot  believe  liim  on  his  oath.  Such  were  the  principal 
advisers  of  the  passionate  man  who  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  at  King's  departure.  Though  he  allied  himself 
closely  with  Crossley  and  Atkins,  he  described  the  latter  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  following  terms: —  1 

**  Accustomed  to  inebriety,  tlie  ridicule  of  the  community,  proriouncing 
sentence  of  dealli  in  niotneuts  of  intoxication,  of  weak  determinationt  and 
rtoalitig  and  infirm  opinions  ;  his  knowledge  of  the  law  insignificant,  Bub- 
jeet  to  private  inclination,  iind  so  conatitnted  that  confidential  causBB  of  | 
tlic  CrowTi,  where  due  secrecy  was  required^  were  not  to  be  entrusted 
to  him/' 

Bligh's  demeanour  in  1807  may  be  gathered  from  its 
description  by  Dr.  Harris.^  Those  who  have  been  misled 
by  the  assumption  that  King  did  nothing  to  repress  traffic 
in  spirits  have  necessarily  misinterpreted  the  events  of 
Bligh's  short  rule.     Imagining  that  Bligh  arrested  traffick- 

'  Idtmt  paaaim,  an<l  in  151iglrs  r<jply  read  to  the  Court  hy  the  Judge* 
Advocate. 

*  To  protect  their  ponition,  the  Court  referred  to  section  4  of  the  Act  13 

(»eo,  I.,  cap.  29,  imposing  transportation  for  aeveu  yean*  ou  any  convicted 

perjurer  practising  as  attorney,  &c»,  **in  any  suit  ut  action.''     (Condrmed 

hv  *Jt  Opo,  11,  t  cap.  H.) 

*'  Supra,  p.  392. 
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ing  in  spirits  by  officers,  they  attributed  his  disasters  to 
his  endeavour  to  perform  a  duty  which  had  been  so  com- 
pletely performed  by  his  predecessor,  that  an  injunction 
with  regard  to  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  Bligh.  He  did,  however,  announce  his  intention 
to  obey  the  Secretary  of  State  in  restraining  the  importa- 
tion of  spirits.  He  republished  the  General  Order  issued 
by  Hunter  (to  suppress  illicit  distillation),  which  King  had 
enforced  and  had  supported  by  an  additional  Order  in  1805. 
He  issued  stringent  Orders  on  various  subjects.  It  was 
asserted  by  his  enemies  that  he  unduly  interfered  with  the 
functions  of  Courts,  and  the  Judge-Advocate,  Atkins,  swore 
that  when  Gore  was  indicted  for  felony,  Bligh  sent  a 
written  Order  from  the  Hawkesbury,  directing  that  the 
trial  then  proceeding  should  be  stayed,  and  that  the 
magistrates  should  not  meet  until  Bligh's  return  to 
Sydney.  He  was  accused  of  harshness  towards  captured 
runaways,  against  whom,  when  one  indictment  failed, 
a  second  was  preferred.  The  lash  seems  to  have  been 
inflicted  even  upon  the  free.  Eight  men,  one  of 
whom  was  free  by  servitude,  were  charged  with  stealing 
a  boat  (Jan.  1807).  They  pleaded  that  their  object  was 
to  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  a  captain  of  a  ship  about  to 
leave  the  harbour.  They  were  acquitted  of  stealing,  and 
were  then  tried  before  the  Magisterial  Court,  seven  for 
absconding,  and  the  free  man  for  assisting  the  seven. 
They  were  sentenced  :  One  to  receive  1000  lashes  ;  three  to 
500  lashes ;  one  to  hard  labour  at  Newcastle  with  an  iron 
collar;  one,  "free  from  servitude,  200  lashes  and  three 
years'  hard  labour ;  one,  emancipated,  200  lashes  and  three 
years'  hard  labour ;  and  one,  200  lashes  and  three  years' 
hard  labour,  and  to  work  in  the  gaol  gang  until  further 
orders." 

Bligh  was  vexed  to  find  houses  built  on  land  originally 
reserved  by  Phillip,  but  leased  by  his  successors.  The 
symmetry  of  his  own  grounds  was  encroached  upon.  In  July 
1807  he  issued  a  General  Order  for  the  removal  "  of  a 
number  of  houses  adjacent  to  Government  House,  to  its 
great  annoyance  now  occupied  by  (six  enumerated  persons) 
and  others."  The  occupants  might  remove  the  materials, 
and  build  on  such  other  unoccupied  grownA.  «^^  m\^V  \\r>\» 


interfere  with  Bligb*a  arrangements,  but  they  were  to  be] 
gone  in  November* 

Sergeant  Wliittle  had  a  lease  from  Governor  Hunter,  of 
Avhich  some  years  were  unexpired.  Whittle  swore  that ' 
Bligh  (about  Sept.  1807)  attended  by  two  dragoons,  visited 
WMttle'ti  abode,  and  threatened  to  pull  down  the  house- 
Whittle  resorted  to  his  Adjutant,  Minehin,  for  advice,  and 
*'  signed  the  liouse  over  to  his  commanding  officer'*  for  pro- 
tection,'^ It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances,. but  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  coarsb  and  rash  disposition  wliicb 
encountered  mutiny  in  the  Btntnttf,  displayed  itself  in 
Sydney,  in  the  manner  reprobated  by  Harris  in  the  letter , 
already  quoted.  I 

He  who  is  liarsb  to  opponents  is  often  partial  to  parti- 
sans.    Crossley  was  not  the  only  object  of  his  favour.     He 
had  made  onti  Andrew  Thomson  (an  emancipated  convict) 
his  bailiff  at  a  farm  at  the  Hawkeabuiy,  and  entrusted 
to  him  a  puncheon  of  sph'its  for  distribution  to  settlers. 
There  was  conflict  of  evidence  as  to  the  privilege  conferred 
on  Thomson,  but  facts  were  admitted  wbich  proved  Blights 
misconduct.     Mr.  Campbell,  the  merchant,  was  one  of  a 
bench  of  magistrates  which  hiied  Thouison  for  selling  for 
his  own  prolit  the  spirits  entrusted  to  liim  for  distribution- 
Mr.  Campbell,  wlio  was  Treasurer  at  the  time,  admitted, 
that  Thomson  did  not   pay  the  fine,     Bligh    swore   thtitl 
he  did  not  remit  the  penalty,  and  said  the  magistrates! 
would   be   forthcoming   to    prove  the  facts;    but   he   waal 
unable   to    produce   any   evidence    except    the    damaguigl 
admissions  of  Campbell.     The   conviction,  from   the  con-i 
sequences   of  which  Bliglfs   favourite  thus  escaped,   took 
place  in  the  end  of  1B07. 

The  court-martial  on  D'Arcy  Wentworth  occurred  earlie 
in    tho   year,      Atkins,    the   Judge- Advocate,    swore    that' 

■  Wliittle  declared  ('*  Trial  of  Colmiel  Johustou,"  p,  *Sm)  that  Bligli'i. 
ttibitrary  prooeetUngs  elestit^yed  tlie  niaiktt  value  of  his  house.  BefornT 
Bligh  arrived  he  cuuld  have  i>btiiinfid  i^iiUU  ;  afterwurds  he  could  gett» 
nothing  until  he  '*  sji^kld  it  to  (loveruor  Jfacquarie  for  two  hundred  gallonfti 
of  niu)/'  Miicijuaricj  when  called  upon  to  explain  the  tranrtaction,.| 
adutitttid  t  hat  he  did,  on  behalf  of  the  governTiient,  pay  for  land  and  for 
housea  in  spirits.  lU-  iiiuludtd  '*a  umall  hoitae  lielonging  to  Sergeaiiul 
nmjnr  Whittle,  of  the  l(>2iid  Kej^inient,  for  the  accotnuiodalion  of  thai 
prenent  Pi-ovost-ilarahal. "  He  added  tlmt  he  never  trutfiuked  on  his  ownl 
account. 
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Wentworth  was .  reprimanded  in  accordance  with  the 
sentence-^that  Bligh  announced  his  intention  to  suspend 
Wentworth ;  that  Atkins  remonstrated  against  such  a 
procedure,  as  it  was  contrary  to  law  to  punish  a  man  twice 
for  one  offence;  and  that  Bligh  retorted:  **The  law,  sir! 
Damn  the  law ;  my  will  is- the  law,  and  woe  unto  the  man 
that  dares  disobey  it/'  Atkins  also  swore  that  on  other 
occasions  when  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  were  submitted 
to  Bligh,  the  Governor  used  "  language  which  hurt  (his) 
feelings  exceedingly."  These  instances  prove  that  the 
letter  from  Harris  to  King's  wife  was  founded  on  occur- 
rences then  rife  in  the  colony ;  and  which  were  so  galling 
in  October  1807,  that  it  was  thought  by  some  that  the 
reign  of  terror  under  which  they  were  groaning  could  not 
last  long. 

Before  dealing  with  Bligh's  deposition,  it  is  proper  to 
advert  to  Norfolk  Island.  The  nephew  of  Captain  Kent, 
of  H.M.S.  Buffalo,  was  acting-commander  of  H.M.S. 
Porpoise  on  the  Australian  coasts  during  Bligh's  govern- 
ment, but  commanded  the  Lady  Nelson,  when  he  was  sent 
(Sept.  1807)  upon  the  ungracious  service  of  compelling  the 
settlers  to  leave  Norfolk  Island.  King's  remonstrances 
against  the  abandonment  of  the  island  were  not  heeded  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  On  the  30th  Dec.  1806,'^  Bligh  was 
instructed  to  take  measures  forthwith  for  withdrawing  the 
"  settlers  and  all  the  inhabitants,  together  with  their  live 
and  dead  stock,  the  civil  and  military  establishment,  and 
the  stock  belonging  to  government."  Grants  of  land  were 
to  be  made  "  either  in  the  new  settlement  of  Port  Dalrymple, 
or  of  Hobart  Town,"  to  the  different  classes  of  persons 
removed, 

Bligh  sent  Kent  with  written  instructions  to  Piper,  the 
commandant.  "No  application  is  to  be  made  to  me  (he 
said)  by  any  settler  or  person  whatever  in  order  to  change 
the  Minister's  commands ;  everything  must  be  done  as  he 
has  directed."  Kent  deposed  on  oath,  afterwards,  that  he 
carried  verbal  orders  to  Piper,  **that  he  was  to  send  the 
settlers  off  the  island,  and  in  case  any  of  them  refused  to 
go,  he  was  to  use  military  force ;  and  if  any  of  them  took 

*  Despatch.     Mr.  Windham  to  (Jovemor  Bligh. 


to  the  woods,  he  was  to  outlaw  them  and  to  shoot  them* 

The  orders  were  rehietaiitly  oheyed.    The  settlers,  accordiofj' 

to  Lieut.  Kent,  for  the  most  part  elected  Hohart  as  their 

new  aljotle,  in  order  to  remove  as  far   as   possible    from 

BUf^h,     New  Norfolk  and  Noi'folk  Plains  still  bear  witness 

to  the  affection  with  which  the  exiles  regarded  the  place  M 

from  wliich  tliey  had  been  torn,  and  whose  memory  was  ■ 

revived  in  naming  tlieh  new  homes.      The  historian'^  of 

Tasmama  declared  that   **  years  after  they  spoke  of  the 

ehange  with  ref^ret  ami  sadness/* 

Dr.  Harris  preditited  (Oct.  1807)  that  the  state  of  dread 

created  by  Bligh  eoald  not  last  long,     liligh  in  the  same 

month  reported  that  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  was 

dangerous  l)ody : 

*'  About  seventy  of  the  privates  wei-e  originally  convicts,  and  the  wliol 
are  bo  vory  much  engrafted  with  that  order  of  perBoiis  iis  in  mauy  inKtaiiees 
to  ha\'«  had  ri  vt^iy  evil  tendency-  .  .  .  There  is  no  remedy  hut  by  the 
change  of  iiiilitary  duty,  a  eireumatauee  which  can  only  prevent  a  fixed 
corps  buconiing  a  dangeroiiis  luiiitia,'^ 

He  roused  their  imssions  by  his  lawless  treatment  ol 
JIacarthur,  wlio  liad  once  been  a  captain  amongst  them, 
and  by  threatening^  several  of  their  officers. 

Macartbin-,  after  presenting  an  address  to  the  retiring 
(iovernor,  King,  was  et|iially  prominent  in  presenting  for 
the  free  hihabitants  congratulations  to  the  risen  sun. 
Johnston,  on  the  part  of  the  mihtary,  and  the  Judge- 
Advocate  for  the  civilians,  presented  addresses  also.  Bligh 
warmly  resiionded.  In  a  few  days  he  assinned  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  Macarthur,  The  latter  deposed  that  Governor 
King,  on  J^h^di's  assumption  of  office,  retired  for  a  brief 
period  to  the  Government  House  at  Parramatta;  that  Mac- 
arthur  saw  Bligh  there,  broached  the  subject  of  wool  pro- 
duction, and  asked  him  if  he  had  been  informed  of  the 
wishes  of  the  English  Government  on  tlie  matter;  that 
Bligh  thereupon  flew  hito  a  passion,  said,  *^\re  you  to  have 
sucii  Hocks  of  sheep  and  such  herds  of  cattle  as  no  man 
ever  heard  of  before  V  No,  sir !  I  have  beard  of  your  con- 
cerns, sir;  you  have  got  five  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the 
finest  sitiuition  in  the  coimtry,  but,  by  God,  you  shan't 
keep  it!'*      Macartlmr  said  lie  luid  received  it  by  order  of 

^  Rev%  J.  West. 
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the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Bligh  exclaimed,  "  Damn  the  Privy  Council !  and 
damn  the  Secretary  of  State  too!  What  have  they  to 
do  with  me?  You  have  made  a  number  of  false  represen- 
tations respecting  your  wool  by  which  you  have  obtained 
this  land."  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  however,  Bligh, 
accompanied  by  King  and  Major  Abbott,  visited  Macarthur's 
house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  saw  some  of  the  sheep 
depastured  there;  but  even  then  used  violent  language. 
This  is  Macarthur's  account.  Bligh  denied  its  truth,  but 
when  asked,  **  Will  you  venture  to  re-state  upon  your  oath 
that  you  never  did  utter  any  of  those  ex^jressions  (in  the 
presence  of  Major  Abbott  and  Lt.  Minchin),  or  any  words 
to  the  like  effect?"  he  tempered  his  denial  by  saying,  **  To 
the  best  of  my  recollection  I  know  of  nothing  of  this  kind 
of  conversation  taking  place."  Abbott  on  oath  confirmed 
Macarthur's  statement.  It  may  be  that  in  anger  Bligh 
used  words  which  he  could  not  afterwards  recollect.  If  so, 
he  proved  in  one  way  that  unfitness  for  his  ofiice  of  which 
the  use  of  the  words  would  have  convicted  him  in  another. 
Even  coarser  expressions  were  sworn  to  as  used  by  him  on 
other  occasions. 

The  distress  caused  by  the  floods  in  1806  caused  high 
prices,  and  seed-wheat  and  corn  were  dear.  Bligh  con- 
tinued the  relief  measures  adopted  by  King.  Macarthur 
had  taken  the  promissory  note  of  Bligh's  bailiff,  Thomson, 
for  the  repayment  of  wheat,  advanced  by  Macarthur.  Such 
transactions  were  common.  After  Thomson  gave  his  note 
the  flood  of  1806  occurred,  and  there  was  a  disturbance  of 
prices.  Thomson  refused  to  render  back  the  quantity  he 
had  received.  The  value,  he  alleged,  was  altogether 
changed.  Macarthur  replied  that  Thomson  himself  had 
not  been  a  sufferer  from  the  flood,  and  was  as  strongly 
bound  to  comply  with  his  contract  as  Macarthur  would 
have  been  on  the  other  hand  if  no  flood  had  occurred,  and 
wheat  had  become  cheaper.  The  case  was  referred  to  the 
Appeal  Court,  where  Bligh  decided  against  Macarthur. 
He,  indignant,  ceased  to  go  to  the  Governor's  house. 

Another  cause  of  quarrel  arose,  Abbott  had  sent  to 
England  for  a  still.  His  agent  put  it  on  board  the 
Dart,  of  which  Macarthur  was  part  owner.     Without  any 


order  to  that  effect,  the  a^^jeiit,  who  also  aeted  for  Mac* 
arthnr,  pot  on  board  for  him  also  a  sLiU,     There  was  no 
attempt  to  conceal  the  importation,  and  when  the  ship's 
manifest  was  seen,  Bhgh  directed  tbat  the  two  stiHs  should 
ho  retained  in  the  King's  stores  in  order  that  they  might  be 
sent  back   to  England.      The  heads  and   worms   were   60  m 
retained,  but  as  tlie  coppern  had  been  filled  with  imported  ^ 
drogft,  they  were  allowed  to  be  taken  to  the  stores  of  the 
consignees.      When    a   vessel    was    ready   to    carr}^    the  ^ 
obnoxioas  stills  to  England,  JMigh  demanded  the  delivery  ■ 
of  the  coppers.     Maearthur  said  he  iiad  nothing  to  do  with 
Abbott's  still;  **he  intended  to  dispose  of  his  own  to  some 
ship  going  to  India  or  China,  but  if  this  were  objected  to, 
the  head  and  worms  might  be  disposed  of  as  His  Excellency 
thought   fit,    and   he   would    apply   the   copper    to    some 
domestic  use/'    Bligh  repeated  his  order,  sending  an  officer 
with  a  receipt  **for  two  stills  with  heads  and  worms  com- 
plete/'    Maearthur,  resolved  not   to  admit  (what  indeed 
was  untrue)  that   he   had   ever   had    such  things   in  his 
possession,  declined  to  take  any  such  receipt.     The  officer, 
after  consulting  Bligh,  refused   to  give  a  receipt  in  any 
other  form.     Maiuirthur  showed  him  the  copper,  telling ■ 
liiDi  he  could  take  it  at  his  own  risk  if  he  chose.     He  took  * 
it.     Maearthur  i>rosecnted  him  for  illegal  seizure  of  pro- 
perty, and  stated  his  own  case  tlms : 

^'It  wouiil  tliercfort^  appear  that  a  Britbh  aiibject,  in  a  nntish  Bettle- 
ment,  in  which  the  Britiah  laws  aro  estabiishea  by  the  Royal  Patent|J 
has  had  his  property  wreated  from  liiiii  by  a  uoD'aocredited  individual^] 
without  auy  authority  ]>eiiig  produced,  or  any  other  reason  being  assigaed,  I 
than  that  it  was  the  <  iovernor'«  order.  It  is  therefore  for  you,  gentlemen,  I 
ti)  deteniiine  whether  this  be  the  tenure  by  which  Englishmen  hold  their 
propel ty  m  New  Smith  Wales."'" 

There    wats   also   a  dispute   ahoiit  a   lease  of   laud   to 
Maearthur  (Jan.  1806)  hy  King.     Maearthur  was  about  to^ 
huild,    and    (Jan.   1806)    the    Surveyor-General,   Grimea^B 
carried  a  verhal  message  from  Bligh  to  prevent  Macarthiir's^ 
occupation  of  the  land,  and  to  inform  him  that  he  might 
select  an  equal  area  elsewhere.     Grimes,  when  requested, 
committed  the  message  to  writing,   Maearthur  selected  sue- 

*®  Bli^h  told  the  Secretary  of  8tate  thiit  Macartlinv's  speech  sIiq 
*Hhe  immicjihtlily  of  his  mind  to  Uovernmeot,'*  i 
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cessively  three  other  sites  which  Bligh  refused  to  grant. 
Grimes  told  him  of  a  situation  which  Bligh  would  grant.  Mac- 
arthur  declined  it  and  Bligh  desired  Grimes  to  say  that  he 
would  not  "  locate  either  of  the  three  situations  you  have 
fixed  upon,  and  will  not  allow  you  to  build  on  your  lease,  or 
make  any  erections  until  the  Governor  may  receive  orders 
respecting  that  spot  from  England ;  and  that  the  Governor 
will  not  receive  any  letters  from  you  on  the  subject." 

Macarthur,  in  writing,  regretted  that  the  "  three  situa- 
tions" were  not  approved  of,  declined  to  accept  the 
objectionable  allotment,  and  begged  "leave  to  retain  the 
lease"  in  his  possession.  He  had  commenced  to  fence  the 
ground  by  means  of  the  labour  of  soldiers  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps.  Bligh  desired  Johnston  to  order  that  the 
soldiers  should  not  go  on  with  the  work.  Johnston  com- 
plied. The  posts  were  placed  loosely  in  the  post-holes,  and 
the  rails  were  on  the  ground.  Macarthur  stood  hy  talking  to 
Major  Abbott  and  Kemp,  when  an  emancipated  convict, 
a  "  superintendent  of  labour,"  rode  up,  and  in  reply  to 
a  question  said  he  had  orders  from  the  Governor  to  remove 
any  post  fixed  in  the  ground.  Macarthur  immediately  fixed 
one.  The  overseer  alighted,  pulled  out  the  post  '*by  order 
of  the  Governor,"  and  added:  "When  the  axe  is  laid  to  the 
root  the  tree  must  fall." 

Grimes,  the  Surveyor-General,  had  recently  returned  to 
the  colony.  He  deposed  that  on  being  requested  by  another 
lessee  (who  was  to  be  disturbed)  to  put  the  Governor's 
message  in  writing,  Bligh  told  him  in  a  very  violent  manner 
at  his  peril  to  do  so. 

The  pulling  down  of  the  post  fixed  by  Macarthur  occurred 
(Jan.  1808)  while  he  was  under  committal  for  trial  upon  a 
charge  by  means  of  which  one  at  least  of  Bligh's  abettors 
hoped  to  crush  him.  The  cause  of  Crossley's  special 
enmity  cannot  be  told;  but  Macarthur  was  obnoxious  to 
the  dissolute  because  his  domestic  life  was  pure,  and  his 
imperious  temper  was  not  apt  to  conciliate  those  who 
differed  from  him.  The  petard  which  was  to  hoist  him 
was  found  in  an  Order  of  Governor  King's  to  prevent 
escape  of  convicts  from  the  colony.  Atkins  swore  (in 
England)  that  Crossley  and  the  Governor  had  previously 
concerted  the  terms  of  an  information  agama\.  Mab^si^x^xM., 
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keeping  it  secret  from  Atkiiis;  that  Bligh  desired  to  include 
the  charge  abont  importation  of  a  still,  and  that  when 
CrosBley  thought  it  useless  Bligh  gave  poaitive  orders  for  ii^ 
inclusion.  Other  circumstances  caused  the  information  te 
be  dropped,  but  Atlins  heard  of  it  from  Crossley.  It  wad 
intended  to  revive  it,  Atkins  said,  amongst  general  cliargeaj 
but  in  the  meantime  a  breach  of  the  port  regulations  wa? 
put  forward  in  order  to  lay  hold  of  the  victim, 

A  schooner,  the  Panamfftta,  of  which  Macarthur  wan 
part  owner,  had  gone  to  Tahiti,  and  an  escaped  convict  had 
gone  thither  in  her,  although  she  had  been  searched  by  the 
myrmidons  of  the  Provost-Marshal  at  Sydney  before  sailing,^ 
The  missionaries  at  Tahiti  complained  of  the  intrusion  oH 
the  convict,  and  i>roceedings  were  taken  against  tlie  Parra- 
matta  for  breach  of  the  port  regulations  established  by 
Governor  King.  The  owners  were  condemned,  and  their 
bond  for  i^DOO  (taken  on  arrival  of  the  vessel  from  England, 
and  binding  lier  owners  to  obey  the  port  orders)  was  declared 
to  be  forfeit.  Macarthur  asserted  that  the  convict  had 
concealed  himself,  and  was  not  willingly  carried  away.  He 
appealed,  but  the  Governor  refused  to  interfere  with  the 
forfeiture. 

Tlie  owners  refused  to  pay  the  penalty;  the  port  officer^S 
prevented  the  landing  of  any  cargo,  and  put  constables  on" 
board  the  vesseL  Macarthur  thereupon  elected  to  abandon 
the  vessel,  and  told  the  master  and  the  crew  that  he  had 
no  more  to  do  with  her.  The  port  regulations  forbade 
seamen  to  absent  themselves  t\*om  their  ship  and  to  remain 
on  shore,  and  the  master  ol'  tlie  Purrttmtttta  made  au 
affidavit  to  the  effect  that  be  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
ship  by  reason  of  Macarthur 's  abandonment  of  her»  It  ia 
not  easy  to  see  the  relevancy  of  this  statement,  because  if 
the  vessel  was  forfeited  to  the  government  it  was  manifestly  ' 
necessary  for  the  master  to  arrange  with  the  governmeukj 
as  to  the  terms  on  which  he  could  remain  in  or  leave  th« 
ship. 

The   Judge-Advocate,   Atkins,   by   command    of    Blightl 
desired   Macarthur   '"to   show   cause**   as    to    his   having 
** deprived   the   seamen  of   their  usual  aUowance  of  pro*| 
visions/*  and  thus  compelled  them  to  leave  the  ship.    Mac*^ 
arthiir  replied  (from  PaYia.maUa'i  that  the  Judge-Advocate 


had  been  "many  days  ago  informed  that  he  (Macarthur) 
declined  any  farther  interference  with  the  schooner,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  illegal  conduct  of  t!ie  naval  officer  in 
refusinf?  to  enter  the  vessel  and  detaining  her  papers;'*  he 
begged  leave  to  refer  him  to  that  oHicer  *'for  any  further 
information;"  he  has  had  two  pohce  officers  '"on  board  in 
charge,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  are  directed  to 
II    prevent  irregularities.*' 

H  Immediately  Atkins  issued  a  warrant  for  Macartliur's 
"apprehension  on  the  charge  of  having  'Villegally  stopped  the 
provisions  of  the  master,  mates*  and  crew  of  the  schooner 
Parramatta,  whereby  the  said  master,  mates,  and  crew  had 
violated  the  colonial  regulations  by  coming  onauthorized  on 
shore/'  In  the  warrant  Atkins  referred  to  his  former 
communication  as  an  ''  official  letter/'  Oakes,  the  Chief 
Constable  at  Parramatta,  appeared  at  Macarthur *h  house 

■with  the  warrant  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Macarthm' 
declared  that  if  the  issuer  of  the  warrant  had  served  it 
he  would  have  spurned  him  from  his  presence,  and  to 
satisfy  the  constable,  gave  him  a  written  statement  in  the 
following  terms ; — 

I'*  Parramatta,  15  th  December,  1807. 
**MR.   OAltES, 
"You  wUl  inform  the   persous   who   sent  you    here   with    the 
warrafit  you  have  uow  ah  own  me  iiinl  ^iven  me  a  copy  of,  that  1  never 
win  aubmit  ti*  the  horritl  tyrtinny  that  is  attempted  until  T  am  forced  ; 
that  I  consider  it  with  scorn  and  contenipt,  as  I  do  tlie  persona  who  have 
directed  it  to  be  executed. 
**  J.  Macartuur." 
Oakes  returned  to  the  Judge-Advocate  and  deposed  to 
what  had  oecmu'ed.     A   fresh   warrant  was  issued,  and  a 
body  of  armed  police  apprehended  Macai*tliur  (IGth  Dec.) 
H  at  the  house  of  Surveyor-General  Grimes  in  Sydney.  Taken 
™  to  the  houHB  of  x^tlcins  on  the  same  day,  he  was  bailed. 
On  the  17th,  before  a  bench  of  magistrates  presided  over 
by  the  Ju4lge- Advocate,  Macarthur  was  committed  to  be 
tried  for  ''high  misderaeanours."     Major  Johnston  was  on 
the  bench. 

It  was  while  Macarthur  was  thus  mider  committal  that 
Bligh  sent  the  convict  overseer  to  pull  down  any  fence 
erected  by  Macarthur  upon  his  leasehold  ;  and  the  felon 
minister,  relymg   upon  felon  advice  behind  i\\^  \k^^s^^y 
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growled  that  wlien  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  the  treel 
would  fall.  The  tyranny  of  which,  three  months  before, 
Harris  had  said  that  it  could  not  last  long,  had  begun  to 
burn  so  fiercely^^  that  men  began  to  wonder  whether  life 
itself  would  be  safe  from  the  madness  of  the  Governor  and 
the  machinations  of  Crossley.  But  the  Criminal  Court  still 
existed,  and  its  authority  was  as  yet  unquestioned.  While 
it  remained,  there  was  a  gap  between  Crossley's  purposes 
and  Blights  acts.  Jolmston,  when  defending  himself  in 
England,  declared  that  he  had  no  connection  with  Mac- 
arthur,  and  was  not  even  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
althoiig])  tbey  had  been  brother  officers.  At  Macarthur's 
commit tah  in  December,  Johnston  had  told  him  that  he 
injured  **  himself  by  so  much  impetuosity,"  and  had  con- 
curred in  ordering  tliat  lie  should  bo  tried  before  the 
Crirainal  Court.  But  at  the  same  time  Jolmston  described 
Crossley  as  a  man  of  infamous  character ;  eminent  for 
nothing  but  roguery;  implicated  in  perjury,  subornation^ 
conspiracy,  and  forgery.  The  commmiity,  he  said,  was 
shocked  at  Bligh/s  consulting  Crossley,  and  it  was,  in  his 
own  humble  opinion,  **  disgraceful,  if  not  criminal,  for  a 
Governor  to  be  led  at  all  by  his  advice,  or  to  consult  him 
officially  on  any  business  whatever.'* 

The  Criminal  Court  was  composed  of  Captain  Kemp  and 
Lieuts.  Brabyn,  Moore,  Laycock,  Minchin,  and  Lawson — all 

"'  Indepenfleiil  evidence  of  BUgh's  deint^aiifnir  in  1807  was  afforded  by 
Mr.  Alexaiiilor  liL'rry,  who  was  aftt^rwards  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  in  Sydney,  and  died  thei'«  in  hia  ninety -second  year,     liligh, 
at  an  iiiter\iew  withtlie  sailing  master  of  the  ship  which  Berry  tfrok  to 
Sytiney  for  trading  pui-pcffies,  **  threatened  to  hang"  the  man  for  destroying 
a  letter  which   he  \nu\  e3q»ected   from    Port   Dairy inple.     iSubseqi>eatly 
Bligh  rated  Berri^"  for  leaving  with  *'  those  paltry  fellows  at  Hobart  Town 
anfl  Port  Dalryniple  the  pick  of  the  cargo.''     Twice  Berry  was  recalled  to 
Bliglvs  pifsence  by  an  orderly,  and  the  last  time  fonnd  Atkins,  Campbell,  ^ 
and  Palmer  in  the  room.     He  was  qneationeel  aa  to  the  persons  lie  hikd^^J 
fipoken  with  in  Sydney.     He  mentioned  Macarthiir,  which  seemed  to  pro<^^ 
duce  **a  startling  impression."    But  his  conversation  with  Macarthnr  had      ' 
been  unimportant,  and  Atkins  told  the  Governor  that  he  had  no  more       , 
questions  to  ask  '*■  if  that  waa  the  only  conxeraatioii."     Berry  '*  then  took^ 
leave  of  the  inquisitorial  tribunaL"      At  a  trader's  house  Berry  heard  ^H 
Crosaley  say  that  the  government  were  able  to  verify  charges   against  ™ 
Macarthur  wliich  would   subject  him  to  flogging  and  imprknnnieiit  for 
years  in  England,  but  *'  he  did  not  know  what  the  punishment  would  be 
in  til/.'*  colony."    Berry  waa  present  at  Macarthur's  arraignment  on  25th 
January , 
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of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps— Atkins  bemg  the  Judge- 
Advocate.  Between  the  committal  and  the  day  of  trial 
Macarthur  was  on  bail.  On  the  25th  Jan.  the  Court 
assembled.  The  members  were  sworn,  and  as  Atkins  was 
about  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  for  him,  Macarthur  inter- 
posed with  a  protest.  He  declared  that  he  had  three  times 
vainly  applied  for  a  copy  of  the  indictment  or  information 
against  him,  that  in  this  unprecedented  situation  he  had 
appealed  to  the  Governor  **to  appoint  some  disinterested 
person  to  preside  at  the  trial."  To  this  His  Excellency 
was  pleased  to  answer  :  "  That  the  law  must  take  its  course, 
as  he  does  not  feel  justified  to  use  any  interference  with  the 
executive  power,"  by  which  **I  suppose  is  meant  the 
judicial  authority,  and  I  humbly  conceive  His  Excellency's 
power  must  be  the  executive."  Thus  wronged,  Macarthur 
appealed  to  the  members  of  the  Court,  "  under  an  entire 
confidence  that  what  I  can  prove  to  be  my  right,  you,  as 
men  of  honour,  will  grant  me."  He  protested  against 
Atkins  "being  allowed  to  sit  as  one  of  the  judges,"  because 
there  was  a  suit  between  them  to  be  submitted  to  His 
Majesty's  Ministers;  because  Atkins  had  "for  many  years 
cherished  a  rancorous  inveteracy"  against  him,  "displayed 
in  the  propagation  of  malignant  falsehoods;"  because  there 
was  a  conspiracy  between  Atkins  and  Crossley  to  deprive 
Macarthur  of  property,  liberty,  honour,  and  life :  of  this,  he 
continued,  "  I  have  the  proof  in  my  hands  in  the  writing  of 
Crossley  ^^  (here  it  is,  gentlemen,  it  was  dropped  from  the 
pocket  of  Crossley,  and  brought  to  me) ;"  because  only  by 
convicting  Macarthur  could  Atkins  escape  an  action  for 
false  imprisonment ;  and  because  Atkins  had  arrived  at  a 
foregone  conclusion  by  declaring  that  the  bench  of  magis- 
trates had  the  power  to  punish  Macarthur  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  In  conclusion,  he  cited  eight  authorities  on 
the  right  of  challenge  of  jurors,  and  maintained  that,  the 
Judge-Advocate    presiding    in    the    Criminal    Court,   the 

"  Crossley,  like  many  of  his  class,  was  a  dissipated  rogue.  Wlien  drunk 
at  the  Hawkesbury,  he  vain- gloriously  exhibited  a  MS.  draft  of  the  indict- 
ment he  had  framed  against  Macarthur.  An  Irishman,  who  was  present, 
picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  Macarthur.  It  corresponded  with  the 
formal  document  found  among  the  papers  seized  afterwards  by  Johnston 
in  the  Judge- Advocate's  office. 


characters  of  Juror  and  judf^e  were  combined,  and  that  his 
authorities  were  therefore  to  the  point. 

Atkins  vainly  endeavoured  to  interrupt  the  reading  of  the 
protest,  whicli  was  wound  up  by  an  appeal  to  the  officers  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Corps;  '"to  tliem  the  administration 
of  justice  is  committed;  and  who  that  is  just  has  anything 
to  dread?"     Atkins,  still  unsworn,  threatened   to  commit 
Macarthur,  but  one  of  the  officers  (Kemp)  retorted,  ''You 
commit !    No,  sir,    I  will   commit  you   to   gaol."     Atkins 
then  called   out   that   he   adjourned  the  Court,    but   the 
officers    declared     themselves     a     Court     without     him, 
Atkins  left  the  place*     Macartlmr  appealed  to  the  Com-t 
for  proieelion,  deposed  that  he  was  informed  that  armed 
persons,  associated  with  Crossley,  were  prepared  to  carry 
into    execution   a   warrant   from   Atkins j    and    therefore, 
declining  to  give  bail,  asked  for  a  military  guard.     The 
officers  desired  some  of  the  soldiers  to  guard  him.     The 
Provost-Marshal  forthwith  acquainted  Atkins,  who,  with 
Messrs.  Arndell,  Campbell,  and  Palmer,  magistrates,  issued 
a  warrant  to  lodge  Macarthur  in  gaoh     This  warrant  waal 
executed  earl^^  on  the  26th  Jan,;  but  in  the  meantime  thj 
members  of  the  Court  had  been  in  constant  commimication, 
on  the  25th,  with  the  Governor.     They  told  him  they  bad 
allowed   Macarthur's  objection    to   Atkins,  asked   him  to 
appoint  another  Judge-Advocate  to  preside,  and  prayed  for 
protection  against  the  gross  insults  ami  threats  of  Atkins, 
Bligh  (at  *' half-past  noon'*)  told   them  there  could  be  no 
cause  of  challenge  against  the  Judge-Advocate,  *- without 
whose  presence  there  could  be  no  Court — that  Atkins  had  a 
right  to  commit  any  one  who  insulted  him  in  Court;"  and 
directed  that  iVtldns  should  sit.      The  officers  rejoined  that 
they  could  not  consistently  with  tlieir  oath  or  their  con- 
sciences sit  with  Atkms,  and  prayed  His  Excellency's  further 
consideration,   styling   themselves   **  faithful  and  obedient  1 
servants/*     Bligh  (at  *' quarter  past  t%vo  o*clock")  took  nol 
notice  of  this  appeal,  but  *' required"  the  officers  to  deliver  | 
to  the  Provost- Marshal  and  BHgh's  secretary  the  paperaj 
left  by  the  Judge- Advocate  on  the  table,  and  those  read  hfi 
Macartlnnv,   *'that  they  may  be  dehvered  to  the   Judge-! 
Advocate,  His  Majesty's  legal  officer."    The  officers  enclosed' 
to  Bligh  a  copy  of  a  deposition  by  Macarthur,  praying  for 
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protection,  and  they  entreated  the  Governor  to  grant  it. 
In  a  separate  letter  they  stated  that  they  were  "not 
defensible  in  giving  up  the  papers,"  required  by  Bligh,  **  to 
any  person  unless  your  Excellency  thinks  proper  to  appoint 
another  Judge-Advocate  to  proceed  on  the  trial  of  John 
Macarthur,  Esq."  Bligh  (at  "  three-quarters  past  three 
o'clock")  peremptorily  demanded,  "finally  in  writing, 
whether  you  will  deliver  these  papers  or  not,  and  I  again 
repeat  that  you  are  no  Court  without  the  Judge-Advocate." 
The  officers  expressed  their  willingness  to  give  attested 
copies,  or  to  give  the  originals  to  any  one  appointed  as 
Judge- Advocate  for  the  trial  of  Macarthur,  but  they  would 
keep  the  originals  for  their  justification,  and  added,  "The 
Court  constituted  by  your  Excellency's  precept,  and  sworn 
in  by  the  Judge- Advocate,  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you  that 
they  have  adjourned  to  wait  your  Excellency's  further 
pleasure."  It  seems  strange  that  they  did  not  cite  the  case 
in  which,  without  any  rebuke  from  England,  a  court-martial 
had  formerly  placed  the  Judge-Advocate  under  arrest,  in 
the  time  of  King.^®  Bligh  then  (at  half-past  five  o'clock), 
scrupulously  recording  the  time,  despatched  a  missive  to 
Major  Johnston  (commanding  the  New  South  Wales  Corps), 
requesting  to  see  him  without  delay.  Johnston,  who  was 
at  his  house  four  miles  from  Sydney,  returned  a  verbal 
message  to  the  effect  that  he  was  "too  ill  to  come  to 
Sydney,  and  was  unable  to  write."  He  had  been  thrown 
from  his  chaise.     Thus  ended  the  first  day  of  disorder. 

In  the  morning  of  the  26th  Jan.,  the  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  colony,  when  the  six  assembled  officers 
learned  that  Macarthur  had  been  lodged^*  in  gaol  (on  the 
warrant  of  Arndell,  Campbell,  and  Palmer),  they  wrote 
again  to  the  Governor.  They  sent  him  an  attested  copy  of 
Macarthur's  protest ;  reminded  him  of  their  oath  well  and 
truly  to  try  Macarthur's  case;  prayed  him  to  appoint  some 
impartial  person  to  execute  the  office  of  Judge-Advocate; 
informed  him  that  they  found  with  much  concern  that 

'*  Vide  supra^  pp.  250  and  254,  et  seq. 

'•  When  Macarthur  reached  the  gaol  the  gaoler  told  him  there  were 
some  ruffians  sworn  in  as  constables,  and  armed,  who  would  probably  aim 
at  Macarthur's  life ;  but  he  added — "There  is  a  cutlass  for  each  of  us,  and 
we  will  sell  our  lives  dearly." 


I  Macarthiir  "has  been  forcibl}^  arrested  from  the  bail  whicn 
the  Court  remaiuled  liim  in,  which  illegal  act  (grounded  on 
the  false  deposition  of  the  Provost-Marshal)  we  beg  leave 
to  represent  to  your  Excellency  is  in  onr  opinion  calculated 
to  subvert  the  legal  authority  and  independence  of  the 
Court  of  Crimiiml  Jurisdiction;"  and  prayed  that  His 
Excellency  would  "restore  John  Macarthur,  Esq.,  to  hia 
former  bail,  that  the  Court  may  proceed  on  his  trial." 
Bligh  paid  no  attention  to  their  prayer,  and  they  adjourned 
at  3  p,m.  till  his  pleasure  might  be  known*  The  felon 
ad^aser  recommended,  and  Bligh  adopted  a  daring  courBe. 
Crossley  drew  up,  and  Atkins  signed >  a  memorial,  submitting 
that  the  crimes  of  the  officers  amounted  *Ho  an  usurpation 
of  His  Majesty's  government,  and  tended  to  create  rebellion 
or  other  outrageous  treason,"  and  Bligh  issued  a  sumnaonB 
to  eacli  of  the  officers  in  these  words : 

*'The  Judge- Advocate  liAviiig  presented  a  memorial  to  me  in  which  j 
you  are  charged  with  certain  ctiinea,  you  are  thej  efore  hereby  required  to  I 
appear  before  me  at  <joverniiieiit  House  at  ume  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  ! 
to  liDawer  in  tbe  premises.  Given  under  my  baud  imd  seal  at  Government  J 
House,  Sydney,  this  26th  day  of  January,  1808," 

When  the  morrow  arrived,  Bligh  was  no  longer  in  power 
to  enforce  any  hehest  of  Crossley.  Bligh  wrote  again  on 
the  26th  to  Major  JolniHton  ta  inform  him  C*  apprehending 
that  the  same  illness  will  deprive  me  of  your  assistance  at 
this  time")  that  on  the  memorial  of  the  Judge-Advocate  he 
had  summoned  **six  of  your  officers  for  practices  which  he 
conceives  treasonable,"  and  that  **all  tlie  magistrates  have 
directions  to  attend  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  I 
leave  it  for  you  to  judge  whether  Captain  Abbott  should  be 
directed  to  attend  at  Sy(hiey,  to  command  the  troops  in 
yom'  absence/*  JohiistoM  sent  another  verbal  message 
(which  reached  Bligh  about  five  o'clock),  promising  to  send 
a  written  answer  in  the  evening.  On  his  trial  in  England 
{m  IBll),  Johjiston  thus  defended  himself:  ' 

"On  the  26tb  I  received  a  letter  from  ibe  Governor  amioiineing  hi» 
resolution  to  arrest  »ix  officers  for  trea^onaljle  practiues,  and  re«iuiring 
me,  as  I  was  unable  to  attend  iiiyi*elf,  to  appoint  Major  Abbott  to  tlie 
coiJimand  of  the  regiment.  Had  th^ae  nieasnres  been  adoptetl  there  Would 
have  been  but  two  offieei-s  to  do  the  duty  of  the  regiment,  and  the  highest 
anti  most  iniportant  duties  must  have  Lieen  left  to  the  sergeants,  Iwils 
ill  ;  Major  Abbott  was  at  Parraruatla,  sixteen  udlee  i>if ;  and  it  could  not 
be  tixpected   but  that  the  arrest  of  six  office rsj  and  the  dread  of  m  hat 
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measures  would  ensue,  would  occasion  considerable  uneasiness.  My 
medical  friend  had  directed  me  on  no  account  to  leave  my  room;  but 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  the  crisis,  and  anxious  to  avert  impending 
evil,  I  neglected  that  advice,  got  myself  dressed,  and  was  driven  to  town 
by  the  aid  of  my  family.  On  my  arrival,  as  I  passed  through  the  streets 
everything  denoted  terror  and  consternatien.  I  saw  in  every  direc- 
tion groups  of  people  with  soldiers  amongst  them,  apparently  in 
deep  and  earnest  conversation.  I  repaired  immediately  to  the  barrack, 
and  in  order  to  separate  the  military  from  the  people  made  the  drum 
beat  to  orders.  The  soldiers  immediately  repaired  to  the  barrack-yard, 
where  they  were  drawn  up  and  where  they  remained.  In  the  mean  time 
an  immense  number  of  people,  comprising  all  the  respectable  inhabitants, 
except  those  who  were  immediately  connected  with  Governor  Bligh,  rushed 
into  the  barrack  and  surrounded  me,  repeating  with  importunate  clamour 
a  solicitation  that  I  would  immediately  place  the  Governor  under  arrest. 
They  solemnly  assured  me,  if  I  did  not,  an  insurrection  and  massacre 
would  c^ertainly  take  place,  and  added  that  the  blood  of  the  colonists  would 
be  upon  my  head." 

They  told  him  that  "  popular  fury  would  burst"  upon  Bligh 
and  his  agents  unless  Bligh  were  arrested.  They  said  they 
feared  that  Macarthur  **  would  be  privately  made  away 
with."  Johnston  (who  had  reached  Sydney  about  five  p.m.), 
under  such  persuasions,  while  at  the  barracks,  issued,  as 
"  Lt.-Governor  and  Major  commanding  New  South  Wales 
Corps,"  an  order  "to  the  keeper  of  His  Majesty's  gaol  at 
Sydney,"  directing  him  to  deliver 

•*  into  the  custody  of  Gamham  Blaxcell  and  Nicholas  Bayley,  Esquires,  the 
body  of  John  Macarthur.  Esq.,  who  was  committed.  ...  it  having 
been  represented  to  me  by  the  officers  composing  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Judicature  that  the  bail  bond  entered  into  by  the  said  Gamham  Blaxcell 
and  Nicholas  Bayley  remains  in  full  force.  Herein  fail  not,  as  you  will 
answer  the  same  at  your  peril." 

Thus  adjured,  by  the  master  of  the  only  legions  in 
Australia,  the  gaoler  yielded.  Macarthur  was  escorted  to 
the  barracks. 

From  the  Government  House  could  be  seen,  across  the 
valley  in  which  Pitt-street  has  supplanted  the  Tank 
Stream  of  former  time,  the  progress  of  Macarthur  from 
the  gaol  to  the  barracks,  where  Wynyard  Square  was  after- 
wards formed. 

The  Governor  had  dined  when  the  Provost-Marshal 
entered  with  Johnston's  order  for  Macarthur's  liberation. 
He  rose  hastily  and  began  to  arrange  his  papers  in  an 
upper  room.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  Crossley 
were  at  the  house.  The  former  when  examined  in  Sydney 
in  1808  declared  that  *' Crossley  was  the  principal  adviser 


to  the  Governor/'  In  1811,  at  the  trial  of  Colonel  Johnston 
hi  England,  fc.  Cami^bell  did  not  deny  Imving  so  stated, 
but  pleaded  that  he  was  in  a  ''very  agitated  state  of  mind, 
and  Bcarcely  knew  what  he  said/* 

CroBsley  was  probably  the  most  determfned  amongst 
Bligl/s  counsellors.  Swindler,  forger,  and  perjured,  he 
shrank  from  nothhig  whicdi  might  procure  success.  For 
him  crime  had  no  terrors.  Eligh  and  Crossley  were  con- 
founded  by  the  celerity  with  which,  on  Johnston's  arrival, 
their  victim  liad  been  taken  from  their  grasp*  That  victim, 
whom  Grose  had  styled  *'  Counsellor,"  became  at  once  by 
force  of  character  the  guide  of  Johnston. 

Johnston  in  his  defence  declared  : 

*^  Willie  Ma<'ai  tliur  was  sent  for,  tlie  solicitations  ta  arrest  the  Governor  1 
were  clamorously  renewed;  aiul  when  Macarthnr  arnved  he  observed 
to  me  tlxat  if  I  resolved  to  adopt  MUch  a  iiicaaure  I  should  not  do  it  with- 
out a  reiiuisition  in  writing.  He  drew  np  a  paper  to  that  effect,  which  as 
soon  as  laid  on  the  table  was  lilled  with  as  inanv  signatinea  as  it  could 
contain." 

Macarthtn*  wrote  it  on  a  gini  in  the  barrack-square.      It  I 
was  thus  worded: 

**  SiH»^-Tke  present  alannintr  state  of  thiis  colon}*,  in  which  every  nian*s 
property,  liberty,  and  life  are  endangereil,  induces  ua  nioat  earnestly 
to  implore  yon  instantly  to  place  <rovernor  BHgh  nnder  arrest,  and  to 
assnme  cornniand  of  the  colon>\  We  pledge  ouraelvea  at  a  Tuoment  of  leas 
agitation  to  come  forward  to  support  the  measure  with  our'  fortunes  and 
onr  lives  '' 

Amongst  the  signers  of  this  address  were  Macartluir,  hiB 
partner  Blaxcell,  D'Arcj  Wentworth,  Jolm  and  Gregory 
Blaxland,  Nicholas  Baylej,  Thomas  Jamison,  Charles 
Grimes,  and  ofcliers.'^' 

A  few  signatures  were  affixed  at  once,  and  Johnston 
determhied  to  act  without  delay.     Having  previously  sent 

'■*  The  original  MS.  ij^  (I87H)  in  the  hatida  of  Colonel  Johnston's  son  »t 
Aiinandale,  .Sydney.  AVhen  a  few  names  had  heeii  signed,  Joha«ton  acted, 
but  aigiiaturea  were  ohtained  afterwards  until  ijiore  than  150  representative 
Banies  were  procured.  The  convict -siipeniitendent  of  lahour  (who  had 
pulled  down  the  fence  on  MacarthurB  leiisehold)  at  ten  overlook  at  night 
after  BUglrs  deposition,  joined  the  signers  of  the  declaration.  He  scented 
the  fate  of  Crossley  from  afar  ;  and  aaid,  an  he  entered  the  room  to  aign, 
that  '*  self  preservation  was  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  he  was  come 
Ui  tell  Colonel  Johnaton  everything  that  he  knew/"^ — (Evidence  of  Crimes, 
IHl  L)  When  Mactjuarie  assumed  the  government  the  man  recanted  again, 
nnd  went  to  England  as  a  witnes.M  on  hohalf  of  Bligh. 
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by  an  oflScer  a  letter  calling  upon  Bligh  to  resign,  he 
marched  upon  Government  House  as  rapidly  as  in  1804  he 
had  chased  the  rebels.  The  troops  having  been  formed  in 
the  barrack-square,  Johnston  declared  (in  his  defence) : 

**  We  marched  to  the  Government  House  attended  by  a  vast  concourse 
of  people,  who  were  all  influenced  with  indignation  against  the  Governor. 
On  our  arrival  I  learned  that  the  officers  I  had  sent  had  not  then  been  able 
to  obtain  an  interview,  but  that  the  Governor  had  concealed  himself.  This 
intelligence  was  truly  alarming,  for  I  had  everything  to  fear  from  the 
agitation  it  was  likely  to  produce.  I  immediately  drew  up  the  soldiers 
in  line  before  the  Government  House  and  between  it  and  the  people,  who 
were  thus  made  to  keep  a  respectful  distance ;  the  troops  were  halted  and 
made  to  stand  at  ease.  I  then  directed  a  small  number  to  proceed  in 
search  of  the  Governor,  while  I  waited  below  to  protect  the  family  from 
injury  or  insult.  At  length  he  was  found,  and  brought  to  the  room 
where  I  was." 

Mrs.  Putland,  Bligh 's  daughter,  courageously  but  vainly 
struggled  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  entering  the  house. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  Bligh  was  found,  there  were 
disputes.  His  enemies  aver  that  he  was  found  concealed 
under  a  bedstead  up-stairs.  Lieut.  Minchin,  the  officer 
who  took  Bligh  to  Johnston,  swore  that  one  of  the  soldiers 
who  found  Bligh  said  he  was  so  found;  and  Sergeant 
Sutherland  swore  that  he  was  one  of  two  who  found  him 
under  the  bed.  Bligh's  friends  denied  this,  and  Bligh 
stated  that  he  retired  to  destroy  some  papers,  was  busily 
engaged  when  arrested,  and  that  it  was  "  his  contemplation 
how  he  could  possibly  get  clear  of  the  troops,  and  get 
to  the  Hawkesbury,"  where  he  thought  the  people  would 
flock  to  his  standard.  If  he  had  any  hope  thus  to  escape 
there  was  no  pusillanimity  in  hiding,  and  there  would  have 
been  folly  in  exposing  himself ;  but  a  charge  of  cowardice 
made  against  him  he  repudiated  with  scorn.  He  had 
fought  at  the  Dogger  Bank,  Gibraltar,  and  Camperdown, 
and  had,  after  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  *'  com- 
manded the  Glatton,  been  sent  for  by  Lord  Nelson  to 
receive  his  thanks  publicly  on  the  quarter-deck.  Was  it 
for  me,  then,  to  sully  my  reputation  and  to  disgrace  the 
medal  I  wear  by  shrinking  from  death,  which  I  had  braved 
in  every  shape  ?"^® 

••  Bligh  wrote  (April  1808)  to  Downing  Street  that  some  inhabitants  were 
"privately  discontented,  and  the  arch-fiend  John  Macarthur  so  influenced 
their  minds  as  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  Government.  ...     He  has 


All  impartial  posterity  may  perhaps  disuiiss  the  charge, 
although  from  Blif^h's  isolated  position  he  coaltl  produce  no 
evidence  to  rehut  that  of  the  aukliers  who  found  him. 

Lieut,  Minchin  (one  of  the  six  officers  summoned  to 
appear  before  Bligh  at  Government  House  on  the  morumg 
of  27th  Jan.)  having  thus  arrested  Bligh  on  the  evening  of 

,  the  ^Othj  escorted  him  to  Johnston,  and  asserted  afterwards 
lat  Bligh  extended  his  hand  to  the  Major,  who  expressed 

^his  regret  that  *'  for  the  preservation  of  the  colony/*  he  was 
compelled  to  act  upon  the  request  of  the  inhabitants. 
Johnston,  Mm  chin,  and  Dr.  Harris  declared  that  Bligh 
thanked  Johnston  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  treated,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  had  been 
carried  into  execution.  The  formal  letter  addressed  by 
Johnston  to  Bligh  was  as  follows  : 

'*  I  am  caUed  upon  to  execute  a  moat  painful  duty.  You  are  cliarged 
by  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  crimes  that  render  you  iiiifit  to  exercise 
the  supreme  autliority  another  niotneut  in  thiB  colony,  and  in  that  charge 
all  the  officers  serving  under  my  couuuand  have  joined,  I  therefore 
require  you,  in  His  Majesty  s  sacred  name,  to  resign  yinn'  anthority,  ami 
to  aobtidt  to  the  arreat  which  I  hereby  place  you  under,  by  the  advice  of 
all  iny  officersj  and  by  the  advice  of  every  resp&ctable  inhabitant  iu  the 
town  of  Sydney. 

"  Georuk  Jt)MN9T0X,  Acthti/  LL-Govcmor  and  Major  t:omniandinff 
New  Sotith  Wahs  Corpi, 

''To  WilUam  BUgK  AV?.,  F.R.S:' 

Johnston  kept  Bligh  nnder  arrest,  proclaimed  martial 
law,  weized  official  papers,  secured  the  pubh'c  seal,  issued 
a   short    but    bomhastic    General    Order,    thanking    the 


^led  them  to   trettson   and   rebellion   to    the  State  ....   he,   with  a  Mr. 

iKicliolasBayley^  seduced  Major  Johnston  and  all  the  ot!ii.er8  and  privates  of 

■  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  from  their  duty  and  allegiauce,  (Macarthur's) 
very  breath  m  sufficient  to  coutMUiinate  a  multitude,  he  has  been  a  disturber 
of  public  society,  and  a  venomous  serpent  to  His  Majeaty^s  (Governor. 
J  When  Johnston  acted)  '*  nothing  Imt  calamity  upon  calamity  was  to  be 
expected,  even  mass^acreand  secret  unirder.  ...  1  had  only  jwat  time  to 
retire  upstairs  to  prevent  giving  myself  up  and  to  see  if  anything  could 
be  done  for  the  restoration  of  my  authority,  but  tliey  soon  found  me  in 
a  )>ack  room,  and  a  daring  set  of  ruffians  under  arniK,  intoxicated  by 
flpirituous  liquor  which  waa  given  them  fen-  the  purpose,  and  threatening 
to  plunge  their  bayonets  into  nm  if  1  resisted,  seized  me."  1'he  despatch 
sbowa  that  Bligh  laboured  under  apprehension,  if  not  fear,  when  arrested; 
and  the  terms  applied  to  Macarthur  justify  the  worst  suspicions  as  to  what 
might  have  been  the  result  if  Bligh  and  Crossley  could  have  WTcaked  their 

will  upon  him. 


>pB  for  conduct  wliicli  ^'liad  endeared  them  to 
every  well-disposed  inhabitant/'  and  superseded  Atkins 
as  Judge- Advocate,  appointing  Edward  Abbott  in  his  room. 
I  Abbott  dech'ned  to  act,  Messrs.  A.  F.  Kemp,  J,  HamSj  T, 
I  Jamison,  C.  Grimes,  AV.  Minchin.  G.  Blaxceh,  J.  Blaxland, 
[and  A.  Bell,  were  appointed  magistrates,  '*  and  those  per- 
Bons  who  heretofore  performed  the  duties  of  that  office,  are 
to  consider  themselves  dismissed."  Lieut,  Lawson  was 
made  aide-de-camp ;  Nicholas  Bayley,  Secretary  and  Pro- 
vost-Marshal (Gore  being  suspended  from  the  latter  office). 
Palmer,  the  Commissary,  was  suspended,  and  Campbell 
(the  Treasurer,  naval  officer,  and  collector  of  taxes)  was 
dismissed,  and  ''tlirected  to  balance  his  accomits  and 
deliver  them  to  His  Honour  the  Lt.'Governor/'  The  Eev. 
Mr,  Fulton  was  suspended  from  the  office  of  chaplain  ;  the 
officers,  civil  and  military,  were  ordered  to  attend  Divine 
Service  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  every  well-disposed 
inhabitant  was  *' requested  to  be  present  to  join  in  thanks 
to  Almightj^  God  for  His  merciful  interposition  in  theii* 
favour  by  relieving  them  without  Idoodshed  from  the  awful 
situation  in  which  thev  stood  before  the  memorable  26th 
inst/' 

Johnston  knew  the  dangerous  ground  on  wliicb  lie  stood, 
and  his  friends  strove  to  support  him.  On  the  '17th.  Jan. 
another  paper  was  prepared.  He  was  thanked  for  his 
manly  and  honourable  interposition  in  rescuing  the  sub- 
scribers from  "  an  order  of  things  that  threatened  the 
destruction  of  all  which  men  can  hold  dear/'  He  was 
entreated  not  to  lay  down  his  power  to  any  superior  officer 
who  might  arrive,  before  His  Majesty's  pleasure  as  to 
Bhgh's  supersossiun  might  l>e  known,  without  obtainmg 
'  from  such  officer  a  stipulation  to  confirm  Johnston's  wise 
measures.  This  address,  unlike  the  former,  was  headed  by 
names  of  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  Major 
Abbott,  on  wdiom  Bligh  had  partly  relied,  was  the  first  to 
sign.  The  last  name  was  that  of  the  overseer  of  labour 
who  had  so  significantly  threatened  Macarthur  at  his  lease* 
hold  a  fortnight  before,  but  who  now^  ranged  himself  with 
the  stronger  battaUona.  Grimes,  Macarthur,  Macarthur'a 
eldest  son,  Gregory  Blaxland,  and  D'Arcy  Wentworth  were 
amongst  the  eighty-three  signers. 


It  was  resolved  to  sweep  away  the  imputations  recorded 
against  Macarthur,  and  (2nd  Feb,)  he  was  tried  before  the 
Criminal  Conrt  on  the  charges  jirepared  by  Crossley. 
Grimes,  the  Surveyor-General,  was  Judge- Advocate.  The 
officers  composhig  the  Court  were  those  appointed  hy  Bligh. 
Macarthur  waB  nnaniniously  acipiitted.  It  was  pronounced 
that  the  warrant  under  which  he  was  arrested  was  illegally 
issued  and  served,  and  that  even  his  written  statement 
'*  delivered  to  Gates,  an  unsworn  constable,"  was  defenHible. 
Ob  the  4th  Feb.,  Johnston  forbade  Bhgh  to  hold  any  ^ 
commanication  with  the  officers  of  H.M,S»  ParpmseA 
then  m  the  harbour.  On  the  liith  Feb.,  Johnston  made' 
Macarthur  a  magistrate,  and  [Secretary  of  the  colony 
witliout  salary*  Gore  and  Crossley  found  that  the  Secre- 
tary '"  lived  not  to  he  griped  by  meaner  persons."  Gore 
was  tried  and  imprisoned  for  perjury  in  an  affidavit  made 
by  him  as  to  the  custody  of  Macarthur  on  the  25tli  Jan.; 
and  Crossley  was  transported  for  seven  years  for  having 
acted  as  an  attorney  in  defiance  of  the  Act  of  Parhament 
prohil>itmg  convicted  perjurers  from  appearing  as  attorneys* 

The  act  of  a  native  may  be  recorded  here*     It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Pemulwy,  dreaded  in  the  days  of  Phillip 
antl  Hunter,  was,  after  years  of  perilous  adventure,  shot  in 
the  time  of  King.     Macarthur  was  kind  to  Pemuhvy's  son,  , 
l^edburo,  who  in  return  was  grateful  to  Macarthur.      The  I 
day  after  Bligh's  arrest  Tjedboro  stalked  into  Sydney  with 
his  weaY>ons  of  war,  and   as  he  put  down  his  spears  at 
Macarthur's  liouse  said — '*  They  told  me  you  were  in  gaol."  i 
**  Well,  Tjedboro,  what  have  you  come  with  your  spears  I 
for?'*     Tjedboro's  eyes  flashed  as  he  answered,  '*  To  spear] 
the  Governor."^'' 

Bligh's    deposition   has   been   minutely   represented   m\ 
these  pages,  not  only  because  it  was  in  itself  a  singular 
episode  in  the  life  of  the  colony,  but  because  it  has  been 
misrepresented^^  as  an  act  caused  by  Bligh's  determination  i 
to  carry  out  faithfully  bis  instructions  to  repress  a  traffic ' 


"  At  a  8ul»3t.Hiutiut  date,  in  nUercsation  with  a  whit©  iiiau,  Tjedljoro  wtti  . 
«hot  at  Parmniattii  mid  tlieil  of  the  wound.  I 

'■It  i»  btK'uuse  of  uilareprc«efilution«,  which,  when  onoe  made,  have! 
Jyeen  JieetHeasly  repeatetl,  that;  it  hat*  Wen   iieedfu!  Ut  masa  togijther  io 
much  iuformatiou,  iioiue  of  wMcli  ia  now  puljliahed  for  the  first  time.  , 
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which  the  oflScers  were  unlawfully  pursuing.  This  view  is 
refuted  by  the  facts  and  by  the  writings  and  sayings  of  the 
principal  actors  in  the  drama.  A  striking  commentary  on 
the  facts  is  furnished  by  a  letter  (13th  Feb.  1808)  from 
Major  Abbott  (to  the  late  Governor  King).  The  writer 
was  the  officer  whom  Bligh  had  wished  to  summon  to  his 
side. 

**  I  certainly  gave  my  hearty  concurrence  to  the  measure  of  arresting 
the  Governor,  but  as  there  are  several  things  done  which  I  disapproved,  I 
am  unwilling  to  take  more  blame  upon  myself  than  I  am  deserving  of. 
.  .  .  I  should  tell  you  that  I  was  appointed  to  act  as  Judge-Advocate 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Atkins,  but  I  declined  the  oflBce.  It  was  then  given 
to  Grimes.  It  was  strongly  urged,  but  I  persisted  in  my  refusal.  .  .  . 
I  think  it  likely  several  of  us  may  be  sent  for,  and  particularly  Johnston, 
who,  had  he  followed  the  advice  I  gave  him  previous  to  his  taking  the 
step,  that  in  that  case  -  arresting  the  Governor — to  send  for  Colonel 
Paterson"*  immediately  afterwards,  and  to  go  hence  with  the  Governor  to 
account  for  his  conduct,  it  would  show  that  he  had  not  done  so  to  obtain 
the  command.  ...  I  likewise  objected  to  Vlacarthur's  trial  since 
Governor  Bligh's  arrest,  because  the  Governor  could  nor  would  not  appear 
against  him  now,  and  Atkins,  the  former  Judge -Advocate,  declined  to 
prosecute.     .     .     . 

**  Had  the  Governor  not  been  put  under  arrest  there  would  have  been 
a  mutiny ;  there  is  no  iloubt  of  it.  Never  a  body  of  men  have  behaved 
themselves  more  orderly  and  quiet  than  the  Corps.  .  .  .  They  were 
highly  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the  Sydney  constables  whom  Mr.  Gore 
put  in,  the  worst  of  characters  .  .  .  these  constables  were  really 
encouraged  by  Gore  to  insult  the  soldiers,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the 
Governor  connived  at  it. " 

The  soldiery  were,  therefore,  provoked  by  Bligh  before  he 
summoned  their  officers  to  answer  for  "  certain  crimes," 
which  Crossley  declared,  and  Atkms  submitted,  amounted 
to  **  usurpation  of  His  Majesty's  government,"  and  tended 
**  to  rebellion  or  other  outrageous  treason.'* 

It  is  clear  that  nothing  savouring  of  rebellion  entered 
into  the  minds  of  Johnston  or  of  those  who  acted  with  him. 
They  deposed  Bligh  for  arbitrary  proceedings  prompted  by 
an  ex-convict  of  low  character.  They  did  so,  just  as  officers 
of  a  ship  might  seize  a  mad  captain  who,  taking  the  helm, 
steers  straight  to  a  rocky  coast.  Technically  they  mutiny, 
but  in  spirit  they  consult  the  highest  interests  and  preserve 
the  ship.     Johnston  saved  New  South  Wales  from  disaster, 

'*  Abbott,  however,  was  the  first  to  sign  the  address  imploring  Johnston 
to  make  a  stipulation,  with  any  senior  officer  displacing  him,  that  Joltn- 
ston's  acts  should  be  held  good. 


and  siib8equentl,y  maiutained  the  King's  government  ona| 
footing  consistent  with  tlie  law  on  which  Bligh  in  his  rash- 
ness  was  trampling.  Many  arbitrary  acta  had  been  done 
by  hiH  predecessors,  htit  none  of  them  had  in%*aded  the 
sanctity  of  the  highest  court  in  the  colony.  King  had 
given  mnch  umbrage,  and  hatl,  in  spite  of  petitions,  sent  | 
away  ships  without  aUowing  them  to  land  their  cargoes 
of  spu'its,  and  yet  had  put  down  a  serious  outbreak  by 
means  of  the  Corps,  actively  led  by  Johnston  himself,  which 
now,  under  the  sume  commander,  deposed  Bligh  ;  and 
though  King  had  his  difficulties  to  contend  with  amongst 
the  military,  lie  left  the  colony  fully  enjoying  their  respect. 
The  community  had  borne  Bligh's  acts  without  resistance 
until  he  laid  bis  hand  on  the  sanctuary  of  the  law.  Many 
of  them,  ignorant  of  the  Great  Charter,  or  the  Bill  of 
Eights,  yet  knew  by  Enghsh  tradition  and  instinct  that  no 
man  could  be  convicted  but  by  the  law  of  the  land.  That 
law  they  saw  Bligh  invade.  Had  there  been  rapid  com- 
munication with  England  the  colonists  and  troops  might 
have  relied  upon  appeals  to  the  Home  Government.  But 
Bligh  acted  so  rashly  that  they  felt,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  they  could  not  wait  for  the  tardy  process  of 
appeal. 

There  was  a  suspicion  that  Bligh  was  cowardly,  and  i 
cowards  are  jiroverbially  cruel.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  I 
Crossley,  who  insinuated  to  a   passer-by  like  Mr.  Berry, 

(that  Macarthur's  life  was  in  jeopardy,  wliat  might  not 
Bligh,  and  the  myrmidons  appointed  i)y  Gore,  effect  in  a  | 
short  time  at  that  gallows  wdiich  Bligh  had  fed  so  fast  that 
already  in  a  few  months  it  had  devoured  more  lives  than 
in  several  years  under  King*?  He  who  weighs  these  things, 
and  will  try  to  put  himself,  in  thought^  in  the  position 
in  which  colonists  and  soldiers  stood,  in  Sydoc^y,  m  Jan. 
1808,  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Bligh  was  an 
offender  whom  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  community  to 
remove  from  tlie  helm  when  they  saw  him  madly  guiding 
the  vessel  of  the  State  upon  the  rocks. 

The  English  Government  was  m  one  respect  blameable. 
If  it  had  yielded  to  King's  earnest  and  repeated  entreaties 
^hat  a  professional  man  might  be  appomted  as  Judge  or 

/n^?ge-Advoeate,  there  ^ould  not  have  been  an  Atkins  at 


control  of  CroBsley,  instigatiiif,'  a  Governor  to  summon 
memberB  of  a  Court  before  him  for  treason.  On  the 
whole  it.  may  be  pronounced  that — considering  the  elements 
of  the  population,  and  the  manifosfc  danger  of  destroying 
the  conHtituted  autlioritiea,  Johfihitou  acted  wisely  and 
loyally  when  he  left  his  bed  to  put  dt)WH,  in  the  person  of 
Bligh,  a  form  of  disorder  as  deadly  an  the  anarchy  which, 
four  years  before,  he  had  been  inBtrumeiital  in  quelling  in 
the  field. 

While  the  general  facts  are  freslily  in  the  memory  it  is 
right  to  refer  to  evideuce  reganling  tlieiu  in  England  when 
Johnston    was   tried   l>y  court-martial.      Bligh's    counsel 
argued  that  there  would  have  been  no  raiitiny  if  Johnston 
had  not  led  the  soldiers  to  it.     Jolnistou  averred  that,  even 
if  l)y  abetting  Bligh  he  couhl  for  a  moment  have  averted  it, 
,  the  soldiery,  ''identified  as  they  were  with  the  people,  would 
^before  the  night  was  past  have  joined  with  them,"  or  have 
refused  to  act  against  tiiem,  and  dei^orable  excesses  would 
imve  supervened.     Maearthur  himself,  Grimes,  Dr.  Harris, 
t  Captain  Kemp,  Lieut.  Miuchin,  and  two  sergeants  of  the 
'  corps,  depoi^ed  that  the  arrest  of  the  six  oHicers  would  have 
iade  soldiers  and  inhabitants  miite  and  put  in  peril  the 
ife   of   the   Governor,      Sergeant    Sutlierland    was   tartly 
Bross-examined  by  a  member  of  the  Court,  in  order  to  shake 
ais  assertion  that  if  the  officers  had  been  confhied  **  the 
Soldiers  would  have  raised  and  taken  them  out."     "  You 
think  they  would  have  gone  contrary  to  orders? — Yes,  I 
|tliink  they  would.     Do  you  understand  the  question  per- 
fectly, sergeant? — Yes,  I  do ;    I  understand,  sii",  that  we 
would  not  see  our  otKcers imprisoned."    Sutherland  ret|uired 
courage,  for  some  members  of  the  Court  disphtyed  antipathy 
to  Johnston,  and  its  terrors  were  so  great  that  the  turbulent 
Sergeant  Whittle,  alter  so  many  accidents  by  Hood  and 
field ''fainted  away "  under  crosis-examination,  **and  was 
taken  out  of  Court."  =^^ 

-^  **  Report  of  Johnston's  Tiial/'  p.  :^71.  WbitLlo  had  been  active 
ill  BUgh's  aiTtist.  Tiia  golilieis  Inid  VEUiily  searched  for  liligh,  who 
WHS  secreted  in  a  siuaU  room  wear  a  ataircEise,  BligU  hhnself  awore — 
'*r  then  heard  a  halloo-kalloo  and  a  man  cry  out  (which  waaonc  Sergeant 
Whittle) — '  Uanni  my  e^^ea,  I  will  find  hiin,  soldiers!  Come  np-sfcaiw 
lagaiii;  I  wiU  have  another  search/ or  wordti  to  that  elfect/'  {Sergeant 
Sutherland  awore  that  after  searching  for  an  liour  and   a-lvivlt  bie.  ftsyl 


There  were  demonsfcratians  of  joy  in  Syduey  at  the  down-^ 
fall  of  Bligh  and  the  defeat  of  Crossley,  Bonliret^  weru 
lighted.  Bligh  and  his  friends  endeavoured  afterwards^ 
to  prove  that  a  salute  wan  tired  in  lionour  of  Johnston's 
UBurpation,  hut  on  this  point  as  well  as  on  an  imputation 
that  Macarthiir  had,  on  the  niglit  before  his  trial,  dined 
with  the  officers  who  were  to  sit  in  the  Crimuial  Court,  the 
contrary  evidence  was  overwhelming.  There  was  a  proposi- 
tion to  raise  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  o^H 
ilacarthur  as  a  representative  to  lay  before  His  Majesty's^ 
Government  the  circumstances  of  the  colony,  but  though 
more  than  iilODO  were  subscribed  the  project  was  not , 
carried  out,  and  four  days  after  the  meeting  at  which 
Maearthur's  delegation  was  resolved  upon,  Johnstoi] 
appointed  him  Secretary. 

When  Bligh's  papers  fell  into  the  hands  of  Johnston  luid' 
his  friends,  the  opprobrious  character  given  by  Bligh  to 
Atkins  Avas  discovered,  and  Atkins  learned  that  wliile  he 
had  fancied  himself  a  favourite  with  Bligh,  he  had  been  a- 
sponge  in  the  hand  of  Crossley.    Botli  BMgh  and  Johnstonl 
desired  to  call  Atkins  as  a  witness  in  England.     The  latter 
succeeded;    and  the  poor  creature  seems   to  have  given 
evidence  fairly. 

But  though  the  inhabitants  were  generally  satisfied  wntli 
the  change  from  the  frenzy  of  Bligh  to  the  military  methods 
of  Johnston  and  Macarthiir,  Johnston  found  that  in  doing 
his  duty  a  Governor  made  enemies.  In  a  despatch  (11th 
April  1808),  he  told  Lord  Casfclereagh;  ''The  iinanimitj 
in  whicli  I  have  felt  so  niueh  pleasure  1  (piickly  discovered 
was  not  to  be  preserved  without  a  sacrifice  of  His  Majesty'^ 
interests,  and  a  departure  from  the  regulations  that  have 
been  made  to  check  the  importation  of  spirituous  liquora( 
into  the  colony."  Following  King's  practice,  Johnston 
forbade  the  landing  of  spirits  from  an  American  vessel 
Bligh  had,  just  before  his  deposition,  allowed  the  landing  ot 


anoUier  exiiuiined  a  room  which  the  steward  hud  saiil  i-'oiitaiiieil  nothin 
btit    hia    own  bed  mid    some    luiiibtsi'.       Ulij^Ii   swoie    that  uiie    of   ih 
aoldiiTB  Ihieateiied  to  biiyonet  liiiUj  and   that  hf  appealed  to  a  aeigeiiiit 
to  keep    thf    inan   oiW        Sutherland    dyiiii-d   that    there    was   any  siicM 
violence-     Lieut.  JHnehiii  averred  that  the  soldic^ra  were  veiy  **  orderlv 
in  their  condutt,  and  it  was  to  Minchiu  that  Bligh  HiirrLndered  Uitnacll.  ' 
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7000  gallons  from  other  vessels,  and  the  supply  on  shore 
was  deemed  sufficient.  Johnston  resisted  all  solicitations, 
and  sent  a  colonial  schooner  to  escort  the  American  vessel 
to  sea.  Four  days  afterwards  she  was  taken  to  Broken 
Bay  to  smuggle  her  cargo.  Johnston  sent  armed  boats 
from  H.M.S.  Porpoise.  The  American  ship  was  seized  in 
Jiagrante  delicto.  A  Vice- Admiralty  Court  was  assembled, 
but  although  the  evidence  was  strong,  would  not  condemn 
her  as  lawful  prize.  The  American  master  protested,  and 
appealed;  and  Johnston  plaintively  said:  **Your  Lordship 
will  be  convinced  that  the  condemnation  of  a  ship  for 
smuggling  will  not  easily  be  accomplished  in  New  South 
Wales."  He  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  vessel  at  last, 
and  gave  offence  to  many  on  shore  by  so  doing. 

His  opponents  blamed  him  for  preventing  public  meet- 
ings, lest  they  should  be  adverse  to  him ;  but  the  charge 
was  aimless.  Before  and  after  Johnston's  day  no  meetings 
were  permitted  except  under  sanction  of  the  Governor;  and 
Macquarie,  as  will  be  seen,  adopted  strange  measures  on 
the  subject.  But  there  is  proof  that  disaffection  reached 
Johnston's  ears.  A  remarkable  appeal  made  by  him  to 
officers,  military  and  civil,  still  exists.  It  was  written 
exactly  three  months  after  Bligh's  deposition  : — 

**  Gentlemen, — I  have  observed  the  discontent  which  has  for  some  time 
prevailed  amongst  a  few  oflBcers  with  the  greatest  concern  ;  and  as  I  have 
unquestionable  evidence  that  the  discontent  has  entirely  arisen  from  the 
confidence  I  have  reposed  in  Mr.  Macarthur,  Secretary  to  the  Colony,  I 
have  now  assembled  all  of  you  together  who  are  doing  duty  at  head- 
quarters, and  have  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  detached  posts,  that 
those  officers,  having  anything  to  allege  against  that  gentleman,  may 
come  forward  and  distinctly  state  in  writing  what  it  is  they  have  to  charge 
him  with.  If  he  has  committed  any  offence,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  shut 
my  ears  against  the  proofs  of  it.  If  anything  improper  in  his  conduct  can 
be  made  to  appear,  he  shall  be  immediately  dismissed  from  his  office  ;  and  I 
hope  some  of  you,  gentlemen,  will  have  public  spirit  sufficient  to  supply 
his  place,  and  to  perform  the  laborious  duties  Mr.  Macarthur  now 
discharges  without  reward  or  emolument.  'I  o  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
settlement,  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  honour  of  His  Majesty's 
Government,  are  my  only  objects,  and  I  am  confident  those  objects  cannot 
be  secured  but  by  the  annihilation  of  the  party  spirit  that  has  unfortunately 
too  much  prevailed  almost  ever  since  the  day  when  you  all  urged  me  to 
assume  the  government,  and  pledged  your  words  of  honour  to  support  me 
in  the  measure.  How  far  a  desire  to  deprive  me  of  the  services  of  Mr. 
Macarthur  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present  can  be  considered  as  an 
observance  of  that  promise  it  will  rest  with  those  gentlemen  who  are 
adverse  to  him  to  explain.     For  my  own  part,  I  think  uo  ot^<ift^  vnW  %.N«t 


that  Mr.  Macnrthuf  Iuxb  not  fultilled  his  fihare  of  tliat  solenm  engagement  j J 
that  he  has  not  devoted  liiniself  with  uiireiiutting  assididty  to  the  publio: 
affairs  ;  that  he  biis  not  expost^d  himself  to  reproach  and  obloquy  l>y  hi^ 
exertioiTiS  to  detect  the  frauds  and  oppressions  of  the  adherents  of  the  lat^ 
Governor,  or  Umt  he  has  not  faithfully  done  everything  in  his  power  to 
carry  my  wishes  ioto  ed'eet  for  the  reduction  of  the  expeuditure  of  public 
money,  aod  to  prevent  the  improjier  tlistrihution  of  the  public  servants  and 
projMjrty.  But  ^XMhapft  these  are  his  offences;  if  so,  k^t  me  assure  you 
that  ho  has  only  oljoyed  my  orders,  and  that,  had  he  acted  differently,  I 
bhoold  liave  l>een  as  ready  to  withdraw  my  confidence  from  him,  aa  I  knen 
some  i>f  YOU  are  desirous  that  I  .shouUL 

To  Abbott  and  other  officers,  Jamison  the  principal] 
surgeon,  DWrcy  W*^titvvortli,  with  others,  tlie  letter  was 
formall}"  adth-essetl.  The  officers  probably  kru^w  that 
action  were  needed  Johnston  would  not  be  triHed  with ; 
and  Abbott,  and  twelve  oiherg,  of  whom  D'Arcy  Wentworth 
was  one,  replied  in  writing  on  the  day  on  which  Johnstoii 
wrote  to  them  : 

**Tlic  undersigned  officers,  having  asaendded  l>y  order  of  His  Honour  thufj 
Lt.'Uovernor,  to  give  their  sentiuieuts  on  a  letter  which  His  Honour  laid] 
before  them,  are  unaninmnsly  of  opinion  that  they  do  not  feel  themselveaj 
jnstiBed,  nor  would  they  piesuine  to  call  iu  question  the  right  or  pi'opriet^^ 
of   Ilia  consulting   any  person  he  may  think  proper,   eitlrer  publicly  of! 
privately,  and  that  they  shall  at  all  times  feel  much  pleasure  in  obeying' 
his  ordei^a,  which  is  all  they  consider  they  have  to  do  as  oHicers  serving 
nmlcr  bini." 

In  administering  the  government  it  was  a  prime  object 
with  Johnston  and  his  Secretary  to  make  as  I'ew^  drafts  aa| 
possible  on  the  Englisli  Treasury,     They  found  oumeroua 
despatches  impressing  bucIi  a  duty  on  previous  Governors,;] 
and  tliey  knew  that  Bligh  had  not  distinguisshed  himself  hy 
obedience.     They  compiled,  but  it  wan  at  the  acknowledged^ 
cost  of  much  of  the  live  stock  in  the  colony. 

Mr,  J31axland,  one  of  those  who  entreated  Johnston  to 
depose  Bligh,  declared  on  oath  that  Jobnston  afterwards^ 
conferred  no  favours  upon  him,  and  that  neither  Johnston  J 
nor  Bligli  liad  acted  up  to  tbe  instructions  of  the  Becretaryj 
of  State  m  granting  lands  to  liim  as  a  settler.     JobnstonJ 
w^as   described   by   many   witnesse-s   as   a  man   of  retired 
habits,  and  he  did  not  covet  the  post  w^hich,  as  Acting 
Lt. -Governor,  he  had  assumed. 

CoL   Paterson,   Lt. -Governor  at  Port   Dalrymple,   was| 
Johnston's  senior  officer  in  the  New  South  Wales  Corps. 
To  him  Johnston  reported  (2iid  Feb,)  what  had  occurred. 
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surveying  the  position  he  wrote  to  Paterson  that  Bligh  had 
been 

"  principally  advised  by  George  Crossley,  Messrs.  Campbell,  Palmer,  and 
Fulton,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  intended  to  have  establishetl 
a  monopoly  of  the  public  stores  and  revenues  of  the  colony  at  the  expense 
of  the  interests  of  Government,  as  well  as  of  every  individual  unconnected 
with  themselves,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  their  plans  they  have  gone  such 
lengths  by  violating  private  property  and  infringing  personal  liberty  as  to 
occasion  universal  terror  amongst  all  classes  of  people  from  the  highest  to 
most  obscure." 

He  saw  no  choice  but  to  maintain  the  status  quo  (6th 
Aug.)  until  relieved  by  Paterson's  arrival  or  orders  from 
England. 

Bligh,  though  under  arrest,  was  treated  with  some  kind 
of  respect.  Taking  umbrage  when  Foveaux  declined  to 
reinstate  him  or  to  put  him  in  command  of  H.M.S.  Porpoise^ 
he  sent  his  gardener  to  tell  Foveaux  that  henceforth  no 
more  vegetables  were  to  be  supplied  to  the  Governor  de  facto 
from  the  garden  of  the  Governor  de  jure. 

He  demanded  his  papers  from  Foveaux.  Foveaux  left  it 
to  Johnston  to  determine  "how  far  this  request  can  be 
complied  with."  Johnston  declared  that  he  had  seized  only 
what  he  thought  necessary  in  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  that,  **as  you  have  relieved  me  in  the  command, 
I  am  ready,  as  I  signified  to  you  on  your  arrival,  to  deliver 
all  the  papers  whenever  you  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
them." 

In  Aug.  1808,  Bligh  remonstrated  with  Paterson  (as 
Lt.-Colonel  and  Lt.-Governor)  against  "  the  mutiny  of  the 
corps  under  your  command."  He  would  enter  into  no 
conditions,  but  declared  that  all  the  troops  were  bound  to 
obey  him.  Paterson  had  other  sources  of  information,  and 
replied  that  it  was  strange  that  six  months  elapsed  after 
Bligh's  "critical  displacement"  before  any  remonstrance 
was  sent  to  the  Colonel  of  the  corps.  As  to  replacing 
Bligh,  an  attempt  to  do  so  might  cause  evils  which  Pater- 
son's life  could  not  "counterbalance."  "It  has  been 
further  represented  to  me  that  your  departure  from  the 
colony  has  alone  been  protracted  by  yourself ;  but  I  beg  to 
submit  to  your  judgment  that  your  own  interests  require 
an  immediate  presence  before  those  who  only  now  can 
decide  your  conduct."     Paterson,  like  Johnston^  corv^idftt^<k 


foirnd  among  Bligh's  papers,  further  i>roved  **  the  extensive- 
ness  of  the  plan  upon  whicli  the  Governor  intended  to 
proceed/' 

Though  Johnston  acquainted  Paterson  witli  what  had 
been  done  hy  the  New  Sontli  Wales  Corps,  he  questioned 
Colonel  Paterson's  view  that  that  gentleman  could  leave 
his  distinct  appointment  at  Port  Dah^ymple  and  assume  the 
government  in  Sydney,  where  Colonel  Foveaux,  as  Lt,- 
Governor  of  Norfolk  Island,  seemed  entitled  to  succeed* 
For  his  own  part,  Johnston  would  rather  err  by  resigning 
the  command  than,  hy  retaining  it,  expose  himself  to  the 
suspicion  of  grasping  at  power.  He  seni  his  despatches  by  _ 
Grimes,  the  Surve^^or- General,  in  one  vessel,  and  dnplicatesB 
by  Dr.  Harris  in  another.  Lord  Castlereagh  niigiit  rely 
upon  the  verl>al  information  which  Mr.  Grimes  would 
afford.  Colonel  Paterson,  wdien  made  acquainted  with 
Johnston *s  despatches,  determined  (14th  Slay)  to  wait 
further  information  to  '*  correctly  guide*'  his  conduct,  and 
requested  Johnston  to  place  him  ''by  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  in  possession  of  the  first  intelligence  from 
England.'' 

Johnston,  retaining  Bligh  under  arrest  at  the  Government 
House,  administered  tlie  governniei:tt  until  Colonel  FoveauxJ 
arrived  from  England  on  his  way  to  Norfolk  Island,  in  Julyl 
1808.     When  Foveaux  landed,  the  batteries  saluted^  and] 
Johnston  received  liim   with  the  utmost  respect.      Bligh 
deposed  that  he,  **ha%nnga  sanguine  hope"  that  Foveaux 
would  reinstate  him,  sent  friends  {of  whom  Commissary  J 
Palmer  was  one)  to  wait   upon  Foveaux,  but  that  '*Mr. 
Macarthur  and  his  adherents  got  to  the  ship  first."     Blighl 
then  wrote  **  positive  orders  as  Connnander-in-Chief  that! 
Foveaux  should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  New^  South  j 
Wales  Corps  and  reinstate"  Bligh,      Foveaux  notified  by  m 
General  Order  {Wth  July)  that  (as  Bligli  had  been  out  ofl 
power  for  six  months,  and  his  suspension  was  submitted  io\ 
His  MRJesty 's  Ministers)  he  tlit>nght  it  *'  beymid  bis  authority  J 
to  judge  between  Captain  Bligh  and  the  officer  whom  he 
found  in  actual  command  of  the  colony," 

Foveaux  may  be  remembered  as  the  disciplinarian  who 
drummed  mutinous  soldiers  out  of  bis  regiment  without 
triiilf    and   was    called  to    account    by    Paterson.      After 
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surveying  the  position  he  wrote  to  Paterson  that  Bligh  had 
been 

*'  principally  advised  by  George  Crossley,  Messrs.  Campbell,  Palmer,  and 
Fulton,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  intended  to  have  established 
a  monopoly  of  the  public  stores  and  revenues  of  the  colony  at  the  expense 
of  the  interests  of  Government,  as  well  as  of  every  individual  unconnected 
with  themselves,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  their  plans  they  have  gone  such 
lengths  by  violating  private  property  and  infringing  personal  liberty  as  to 
occasion  universal  terror  amongst  all  classes  of  people  from  the  highest  to 
most  obscure." 

He  saw  no  choice  but  to  maintain  the  stain's  quo  (6th 
Aug.)  until  relieved  by  Paterson's  arrival  or  orders  from 
England. 

Bligh,  though  under  arrest,  was  treated  with  some  kind 
of  respect.  Taking  umbrage  when  Foveaux  declined  to 
reinstate  him  or  to  put  him  in  command  of  H.M.S.  Porpoise^ 
he  sent  his  gardener  to  tell  Foveaux  that  henceforth  no 
more  vegetables  were  to  be  supplied  to  the  Governor  de  facto 
from  the  garden  of  the  Governor  dejure. 

He  demanded  his  papers  from  Foveaux.  Foveaux  left  it 
to  Johnston  to  determine  '*how  far  this  request  can  be 
complied  with."  Johnston  declared  that  he  had  seized  only 
what  he  thought  necessary  in  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  that,  "as  you  have  relieved  me  in  the  command, 
I  am  ready,  as  I  signified  to  you  on  your  arrival,  to  deliver 
all  the  papers  whenever  you  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
them." 

In  Aug.  1808,  Bligh  remonstrated  with  Paterson  (as 
Lt.-Colonel  and  Lt.-Governor)  against  "  the  mutiny  of  the 
porps  under  your  command."  He  would  enter  into  no 
conditions,  but  declared  that  all  the  troops  were  bound  to 
obey  him.  Paterson  had  other  sources  of  information,  and 
replied  that  it  was  strange  that  six  months  elapsed  after 
Bligh's  "critical  displacement"  before  any  remonstrance 
was  sent  to  the  Colonel  of  the  corps.  As  to  replacing 
Bligh,  an  attempt  to  do  so  might  cause  evils  which  Pater- 
son's  life  could  not  "counterbalance."  "It  has  been 
further  represented  to  me  that  your  departure  from  the 
colony  has  alone  been  protracted  by  yourself ;  but  I  beg  to 
submit  to  your  judgment  that  your  own  interests  require 
an  immediate  presence  before  those  who  only  now  can 
decide  your  conduct."     Paterson,  like  Johnston^  conaid^\:^d 


Bli^h's  arrest  a  suspension  until  the  commands  of  the  King 
could  be  received. 

Bligh's  friends  on  shore  intrigued  on  his  behalf.  Foveaux, 
by  a  General  Order,  sliarply  reproved  (in  Aug.)  **men  who 
have  been  prisoners  in  the  colony  who  have  bo  far  forgotten 
their  former  condition  as  to  obtrude  themselves  into  the 
Courts  of  Justice  in  the  cbaracter  of  counsellors  and  advo- 
cates."  Those  who  thus  ''interfered"  without  special 
permission  would  be  punished  '*in  the  most  exemplary™ 
manner.*'  ■ 

In  Oct,  a  General  Order  announced  that  an  illicit  still  < 
had  been  seized  on  the  premises  of  Martin  Mason  (one  of 
Bligh's  friends  at  the  Hawkesbnry),  who  had  formerly  been 
** dismissed  on  account  of  misconduct"  from  the  post  of 
assistant-surgeon  in  the  settlement,  Foveaux  ordered  that 
the  still  sliould  be  deatro3*ed,  l)ut  as  it  was  represented  that 
the  said  M.  Mason  had  a  large  family  in  incfigent  circum- 
stances, further  penalties  were  remitted. 

In  Dec.  Foveaux  asserted  his  authority  over  Mr.  Georgej 
Suttor,  who  with  others  promoted  a  petition  to  England  on] 
Blights  behalf,  and»  witli  regard  to  it,  wrote  to  Foveaux, 
Suttor  was  indicted  before  the  Criminal  Court  for  having 
directed  to  the  Lt. -Governor  a  letter  '^containing  certain 
contumelioas  expressions  with  intent  to  bring  into  contempt 
His  Honour*s  autlmiity."  8uttor  denied  the  legality  of 
the  Court.  He  welcomed  the  position  of  a  mart3r.  His 
allegiance  was  due  to  Governor  Bligh  alone.  The  Court 
was  cleared.  After  a  few  minutes  it  was  reopened.  Suttor 
was  foand  guilty  and  sentenced  to  six  moiifclis'  imprison- 
ment and  a  line  of  one  shilling/''*'^  J 

A  few  days  afterwards  (15tli  Dec.)  a  (razaUe  notice  inti-1 
mated  that  the  War  OiUce  had  in  May  promoted  Patersou 
to  be  a  Colonel,  Jobiistoii  to  be  Lt.-Coh,  Abbott  to  be 
Major,  and  Collins  to  be  Colonel.  Collins  luid  in  May  1808 
written  from  Hobart  Town  to  thank  Johnston  for  timely 
supplies  of  provisions,  which  he  had  failed  to  obtain  from 
BHgh.  J 


I 


^''  Sifdneij  Gatetit,  lUli  Uav.  1H08.       In  Dr.  Laiig^a  acL^^uiil.  (ftjUowed  by 
others)  of   Mr.   Suttor*«   trial   tUe    iiotitioii   only   is   allivle*!   to,  and   m» 
mention  is  iimdc  of   the  letter  to  Foveaux  for  wliich   Mr,   Suttor  wiw 
mdiGted, 


lu  obedience  to  Foveaiix  aiul  Paterson.  Lieut.  Kent  took 
H,M,S.  Porpoise  to  Port  Dalryinple,  amK  satisfied  witli  so 
honoarable  a  conveyance,  in  Jan.  1809  Paterson  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  assumed  command  nf  the  *'territorieB 
until  His  Majesty's  ji^racious  instruction  Khali  be  ohtaiiied. 
It  was  a  duty  imposed  on  him  t^onsetiueni  tm  the  suspeuBifui 
of  the  governmeni  of  Wilham  Bligh,  E.sHiiire."  '^  Johnston 
subsided  into  his  fonuer  position,  and  it  was  announced  in 
the  Gazette  (8th  Jan.)  that  he  wouKI  be  the  ** sitting 
magistrate  for  the  ensuing  week/* 

Bligh  was  indignant  at  being  desij^inated  as  William 
Bligh,  Esquire,  but  he  had  invited  Paterson's  coolness. 
When  Paterson  arrived  in  the  Ptu-pttige  be  rpceiyed  a  warn- 
ing note  from  Foveaux,  whu  had  dfrlveted  a  plot  with 
Bligh'a  connivance  to  place  Paterson  *mder  arrest  on 
reaching  Port  Jackson,  Writing  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Paterson  said:  ** Having  in  no  instance  given  Comniodore 
Bligh  the  most  trifling  cause  to  contemplate  an  act  of  such 
unjustifiable  violence,  your  Lordship  a  ill  judge  of  my 
indignation."  Bligh  bore*' the  most  niiicorous  ilhwill  to 
any  officer  or  inhabitant"  who  could  in  tbo  remotest  manner 
"interfere  with  his  longing  to  gratify  his  insatiably 
tyrannic  disposition/'  and  to  advancn  *'his  pecuniary 
interest,"  it  was  i>ainful  '*to  contemplate  the  conse- 
quences which  must  have  followed  the  continuation  of  his 
power/' 

It  was  Paterson's  wish  to  send  Johnston  to  England  and 
to  persuade  Bligh  to  go  thither.  It  was  Bligh's  aim  to 
reinstate  himself  by  force  in  Sydney.  He  thought  that  if 
he  could  obtain  comuuiml  of  a  nian-nf-war,  he  could  hy 
threats  of  bombardment  bring  the  inhabilants  of  Sydney 
to  his  feet.  Paterson  chartered  the  A  l/iimd  Gmtfhirr  to 
^onve\'  Bligh,  but  Bligli  objected  to  being  sent  in  a  ship 
which  was  to  carry  also  Johnston  and  Macarthur, 

Paterson  found  that  Bligh  intrigued,  even  while  negotia- 
tions were  ji lending,  and  Bligh  bitterly  complained  that  he 
was  removed  from  Govennuent  House  to  a  subaltern's  bar- 
rack, Lieut.  Finucane,  the  subaltern  lifist,  swore  however 
that  the  barrack  was  one  of  tlie  best  in  Sydney,  and  that  he 


Sffdiief^  Gazette,  l-'Hli  Jaiu  IW^. 


did  **everytlihi;^  he  could  to  jiccomDiodate;'  his  guest,  who 
received  what  he  waotod  from  Goveniuient  Hoiifle-  Finiicane 
himself  did  not  belong  to  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  but 
had  iraiuigrated  i]i  1808  as  f=;eeretarY  to  Foveaiix  at  Norfolk 
Island,  llligli  (iBt  Feh.)  apjiealed  to  Paterson  to  remove 
the  restraintH  npon  him.  Taterson  (4t]i  Feb.)  made 
Btipnlations  with  him.  It  was  deemed  alisohitely  essential 
to  send  hiiu  ''immediately  to  England;"  hut  as  Bligh 
represented  tlnit  it  would  he  desirable  that  he  should  go  iii 
U.M.S,  PorpotHe,  Paterson,  '*  anxious  to  contribute  as  much 
as  posfiiljle  to  tlie  convenienee  of  Governor  Bligh/'  con- 
sented to  his  proceeding  to  Europe  in  the  ]*t>rp<>he  '*on  the 
the  following  conditions,  to  the  strict  and  unequivocal 
observance  of  which  Governor  Bligh  hereby  solemnly 
pledges  his  honour  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  viz,:" 
He  was  to  embark  on  the  20th  Feb.,  and  put  to  sea  without 
delay.  He  was  to  *' proceed  to  England  with  the  utmost 
despatch/'  and  '*  neither  toucli  at  nor  return  to  any  part  of 
tliis  territory  until  he  shall  have  received  Plis  Majesty*B 
instructions  or  those  of  his  ^finisters."  He  was  to  throw 
no  impediments  in  the  way  of  equipping  the  Porpoise,  and 
not  **on  any  pretence  whatever  interfere  in  the  government 
or  affairs"  of  the  colony,  (hi  these  conditions  Paterson,  to 
facilitate  Bligh's  private  arrangements,  consented  to 
*.' remove  the  additional  restraints''  im|)osed  upon  Bligh  on 
tlie  iiTth  pJan.  William  Paterson  and  William  Bligh  signed 
the  convention  in  due  form  (4th  Fel).  1H09),  B,nd  Bligh 
returned  from  the  barracks  to  Government  House, 

Lieut,  Kent,  who  bad  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
FarpoiHc  (on  the  death  of  BliglTs  son-in-law,  Captain  Pat* 
land),  was  in  an  eiulairrassing  situntion.  After  Foveaux*8 
arrival  in  July  1808  Bligir^^  had  railed  ut  Kent  for  not 
having  reinstated  **  him  to  his  government.'' 

**He  told  tilt?  with  extreme  viokiicc,  if  I  know  my  ilniy,  the  moment 
tht»  guns  wore  on  iMJonl  the  Porpohe.  ilmt.  1  8jn:»til*1  liegiu  aii^l  Imtter  the 
town  of  Sytlney  until  aiich  time  us  they  iklivureil  him  «p  the  governnieot. 
1  ruplietl  1  tli<l  not  cnnceive  my  tluty  lod  me  to  su-frtlice  ^o  many  innocent 
Uvea.  He  then  Hew  into  a  most  vinlrtil  rage»  ftncl  t«lcl  me  that  one  ilay  or 
other  he  woiii^l  innke  mc  repent  not  ktmwing  my  iUtty." 

By  givint^  thti  command  of  the  Pi^rpom-  to  Bhi^li,  Colonel 

Paterson    sul\jected   Kent    to    inevitahle  insults.      Before 
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going  on  boaril  i'lOth  Feb.),  Bli^h  availed  himself  of  the 
facilities  afforded  hhii  in  ^'commuiiicathig  with  hin  friends/' 
Crossley  was  out  of  reach,  havin*^  been  traiiBparted:  but 
others  were  acceshible,  and  Bli^b  circulated  tbrouf^'h  their 
agency  what  Paterson  described  as  libellous  atnl  de- 
famatory papers. 

The  ship  Admlnd  Gamhier  was  about  to  convey  to 
England  JohuRton  and  other  persons  required  as  witnesses. 
Af?  soon  as  Elijah's  foot  was  on  board  tbe  FoijioiHc,  he 
pointed  the  fjjnns  against  the  Atlminil  Gamhhr,  and  pro- 
hibited the  master  from  taldiig  Johnston  as  a  passenf^er. 
His  word  plighted  to  Paterson  he  cast  to  the  winds,  and 
saw  no  shame  in  doing  so.  He  said  at  JolniBton's  trial 
(1811)  :  **I  took  the  Purpmsc  upon  the  terms  they  had 
proposed  to  me;  and  the  moment  I  got  the  command  I 
took  care  to  keep  it,  and  would  not  snfTer  any  of  their 
terais,  or  anything  which  they  said,  to  have  the  least 
influence  upon  my  mind/'^"^ 

Tbe  officers  and  men  of  the  Porpuhe  distinguished  with 
a  rough  bonesty  lietween  the  lawful  and  the  lawless.  Bligh 
could  not  carry  out  bis  plans.  Kent  was  pot  under  arrest^ 
but  the  meitiory  of  the  Jiounttf  repelled  the  ship's  company 
from  their  angry  commander,  and  he  was  a  commodore  with- 
out a  crew.  Neither  ollicers  iior  men  could  be  brought  to 
wage  war  against  their  countrymen  on  shore.  The  deceived 
Paterson  cut  off  connnunication  with  the  deceiver,  Foveaux's 
departm'e  was  deferred  in  connequence  of  the  "  exigency  of 
public  affairs  at  this  moment." 

As  if  to  siiow  that  neither  Johnston  nor  Foveaux  had 
eucoiuaged  importation  of  spirits,  Paterson  (5th  Mareli) 
published  an  Order  declaring  that  great  inconvenience  and 
injury  were  ** experienced  l>y  prudent  ami  industrious  settlers 
from  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  they  have 
been  able  to  procure  the  least  quantity  of  spirits,*' and  that 
the  master  of  the  Admiral  Gfunhfrr  had  been  autliorized 
**to  import  a  supply  for  tbe  express  purpose  of  being 
divided  in  proportionate  shares  among  them  at  11«-  6<L  per 


'-^^  Jolinston's  coniTnent  was  that  tins  lifeacli  of  *^sokMiiii  pletlge  might, 
perhaps,  be  vindicated,  hwt  lie  uoiUd  tint  uiKleiHtaiid  the  cudv  of  Jioiiour 
from  which  such  a  viiifliratinn  tiiUHt  )>e  drawn/' — '*  J(>Uvi'?>vwV% '^xXsiX;"' 
p.  158. 
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gallon,  duties   included/'      As  a  last  resort  Bligli    (12tli 

March)    fnliuiiiated   a  proclamation.      He   declared    ^'  the 

New  South  Wales  Corps  to  be  in  a  state  of  mutiny  and 

rebellion,  now  under  Colonel  Paterson's  command,'*     He 

forbade  all  niastors  of  shipn,  '*  at  tbeii-  peril,"  to  take  away 

any  '*  pertions  coiniected  or  supposed  to  be  connected  in  the 

rebeUion/'  from  the  colony 

*'to  anyplace  what  (?voj\  either  in  or  (mt  of  Hia  Majesty 's  ilomiiiiouB ; 
particularly  any  officer  of  the  aaitl  corps,  or  John  Maoftrthur  (settler), 
Nicholas  Bjiyley^  GaniJiam  Blaxcell,  Itichanl  .Atkins,  (Gregory  BUixland, 
John  Townsoii,  Robert  To\vu8on»  Robert  Fitz,  Thomas  Jamison^  Tlumas 
Hobby ,  Alexan^Un-  Riley,  D'Arey  VVeiitwoithj  Jamea  Mileham,  Thomas 
Moore,  and  Waltei'  Stephen  Davidson/' 

Jamison  was  already  on  board  the  Atimintl  Oambier, 
Davidson  waR  the  nephew  of  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  recom- 
memled  by  Loril  Camden  an  a  desirable  settler*  Riley 
was  the  settler  who  had  gtme  wltb  Patersoii  to  Port 
Dalr^inple,  and  having  returned  with  him  in  Jan.  1809,  bad 
officiated  as  his  secretary.  Paterson,  indignant  at  the 
aiteiopted  cii^eulatioii  of  Bligh's  proclamation,  drew  tighter 
tbe  restrictions  on  shore,  and  on  the  17th  March  the 
defeated  Bligh  wailed  away.  Paterson  defended  bis|)omtion 
before  tlie  jtublic  by  a  counter-proclamation.  He  set  forth 
tbe  ai^reement  between  himself  and  Bligh.  '*And  whereas 
the  said  William  Bligh,  Esfjuire,  in  direct  violation  of  bis 
word  of  boil  our  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  solemnly 
pledged  thereto,  bas  not  departed  from  tbis  colony  at  the 
stipulated  time,"  and  bas  'distributed  libellous  and  de- 
famatory pai)era/'  Paterson,  determined  to  exert  the  full 
powers  vested  in  him,  '^to  prevent  the  dreadful  consequences 
meant  to  result  from  tbe  designs  of  the  said  William  Bligli, 
Esquire,  and  his  accompliceSs'*  commanded  all  His  Majesty's 
**8iil>jectB  not  to  hold,  countenance,  or  he  privy  to  any 
communication"  with  such  dangerous  persons.  Offenders 
would  be  *' dealt  with  as  abettors  of  sedition,  and  enemies  to 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  colony."  On  the  18tb 
Miwxdj,  two  of  ilte  ''abettors,"  Palmer  and  Hook,  were 
comniitted  l>y  luagistrates  for  delivering  amongst  vessels  in 
the  port,  *' libellous,  seditions,  and  inflammatory  letters.'* 
They  were  allowed  bail  for  ^600  each,  witfi  two  sureties  of 
4*300  each-  At  a  later  data  ^Ir.  Campbell,  having  refused 
to  *'  ofhciate  as  coroner,*'  when  directed  by  Paterson,  was 
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111  for 


iK      On  tb 


e  iith  Jime,  refusmg  to  plead 
he  was  fonnd  guilty  and  fined 


committed  lor  trial 
before  the  Crmiinal  Court, 
4'50  to  the  King/' 

Paterson*s  local  measurGs  need  not  be  eiilarj[,'ed  npon. 
He,  like  Fuveanx,  reverted  to  strict  control  uf  tlie  emau* 
cipist  class,  and  uppriHed  convict  attonieys  daring  to  plead 
without  special  licunsti  tliut  they  ^YOuld  be  severely  punished. 
A  flood  at  the  liawkeshury  caused  apprehension  in  August, 
and  the  magistrates  recommended  **  rigorous  means  to 
prevent  the  monopoly  of  grain/' 

For  some  time  it  was  not  known  whither  Bh'gh  had 
proceeded  in  the  IWpohc  Paterson  reviewed  the  troopB 
with  approbation*  The  Stfdneif  Gazette  reported  that 
Johnston  sailed  in  the  Admiral  Gamhier,  receiving  '*mih- 
tary  honours,  the  populace  taking  leave  of  this  nuich- 
eateemed  officer  with  reitemted  hursts  of  acclamation/'  In 
April  the  Governor  and  the  New  t^outh  Wales  Corps  attended 
Divine  Herviee  in  mourning,  **as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  much  lamented  Governor,  Pliilip  G» 

[King,  EHquire/'     In  August  tidings  arrived  tliat  the  coi^ps 

'had  been  officially  numbered  as  the  lOiind  l^egiment- 
Paterson  inspected  and  ctmipliinented  it,  dechiring  tliat  he 
woidd  report  its  condition  with  satisfaction  to  His  Iloyal 
Highness,  the  Commander-in-Chief.     His  words  were  grate- 

[ful  to  the  corpSj  for  no  man  knew  how  its  deeds  would  be 
scanned  in  England,  either  at  the  War  OtHce  or  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Bhgh's  partisans  hoped  for  hia  re- 
instatement. He  had  been  deposed  in  Jan.  IHOH,  and  in  Nov, 
18011  no  tidings  had  reached  the  colony  as  to  what  was  thought 
in  England.  Bligh,  meantime,  had  sailed  not  to  England, 
but  to  the  Derwent,  where  Colonel  Collins  received  him 
politely.  W' hen  a  letter  from  Paterson  with  his  pfoclamation 
denouncing  Bhgh's  lireach  of  faith  reached  Holtart,  Collins 
became  cooler.    Bligli  was  alarmed,  and  hastily  took  refuge 

,  with  his  daughter  in  the  Porjutisr,  Collins  prevented  the 
despatch  of  supplies  to  the  ship,  and  having  no  respect  for 
an  officer  wlio  broke  his  word,  upbraided  those  who  were 
Bo  "'infatuated  as  to  consider  Captahi  Bligh  the  Governor 
8tiU/' 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1809  a  new  Governor,  Colonel 
Macquarie,  brought  news  of  his  own  aY^\}0\ul\5cvfe\\J^<     ^^ 


arrived  in  H.M.S.  HuidostaH,  accompanied  by  another 
Kinpf*s  ship,  the  Dvonmlanfy  with  a  strong  detachment  of  h 
Macqiiarie's  regiment,  the  Tlh'cL  He  hore  the  rleeision  ofH 
Lord  Castlereagh,  couched  in  a  despatch  (15th  May  1809), 
directed  to  Governor  Bli.y;h,  in  reply  to  despatches  of  April, 
June,  and  An^^nst  180B.  It  announced  that  the  mutinous 
outrage  on  Bligh  had  caused  the  strongest  sensation,  that 
Johnston  was  to  be  sent  home  in  strict  arrest,  that  the 
New  Houth  Wales  Corps  was  to  be  relieved  by  the  78rd 
Begimeiit,  that  the  Go vu rumen t  was  unwilling  to  Ijelieve 
that  Bhgh*s  conduct  bad  been  sucb  as  justly  to  create 
discontent,  but  that  bis  coutiunance  in  ollice  would  not  he 
advantageous,  and  that  Colonial  Macquarie  had  been  ap- 
pointed Governor  ;  that  ]\hicijuarie  was  ordered  to  hberate 
Bligli  from  arrest,  and  replace  him  as  Governor:  that  there-  i 
upon  Biigh  was  to  recognize  MacijuariB  as  his  successor, 
and  to  return  home  ;  tliat  it  was  intended  to  bring  John- 
ston  to  trial  for  liis  conduct,  and  that  to  enable  ]3hgh  to 
imder stand  the  charges  made  against  him,  a  copy  of 
JohuKton's  justificatory  despatch  was  enclosed,  which  would 
enable  Bligh  to  consider  what  evidence  was  necessary  to 
substantiate  the  charge  of  mutinous  proceodings  against  1 
Johnston. 

Colonel  Foveaux  met  Macquarie  within  the  Heads,  and 
Paterson  arrived  in  the  evening  from  Parramatta,  to  pay 
him  respect.  Not  findmg  Biigh  at  Hydney,  and  not  con- 
*!eiving  it  to  be  his  duty,  after  he  had  Ihniself  assumed  the 
Government,  to  vacate  it,  and  reinstate  Bhgb,  Macquarie  at 
once  took  the  reins,  and  proclaimed  his  Instructions.  His  ' 
Majesty  had  **  felt  the  utmost  regret  ami  displeasure  on 
account  of  the  late  tumultuous  proceedings  and  tbe 
nnitinous  conduct  towards  his  late  representative."  Bligh 
was  to  be  reinstated  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  to 
receive  Macquarie  as  his  successor,  and  administer  the 
I'ustomary  oath*  l^ligb's  absence  prevented  compliance 
with  these  instructions,  and  Macquarie  hoped  that  har- 
mony would  be  restored,  the  higher  classes  setting  an 
example  of  subordination,  morality,  and  decorum,  the 
inferior  distinguishing  themselves  by  loyalty,  sobriety,  and 
industry.  By  another  proclamation  ^^hiCfjuariG  annulled 
mU  appointments  and  all  t^iawts  of  land  made  after  Bligh's 


deposition;  find  declared  all  trials  which  had  occurred  in 
the  interim  void  and  illegal;  but  soon  tiftervvards  pro- 
claimed an  indemnity,  for  all  magistnitoB,  f]jaol6r8,  and 
constables,  for  acts  done  by  tbem,  and  prohibited  actions 
against  them.  He  reinstated  the  officers  displaced  by 
Johnston,  and  ordered  the  102iid  llegiment  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  go  to  England.  Bligh  was  sent  for,  and  returned 
in  the  Parpoisv,  being  received  with  military  hononrs. 
L Unaccustomed  charms  pervaded  the  society  of  Sydney, 
f  enriched  by  a  new  regiment  and  the  officers  of  three  men- 
of-war.  There  were  festivities  on  shore  and  in  the  ship^i. 
Even  Bligh  was  able  to  chase  away  the  bitterness  of  his 
gL'ief,  and  mhigle  with  the  gay.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Put- 
land,  who  had  shown  Huch  courage  when  Bligh  was  seized, 
was  married  at  Government  House  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Marsden  to  Lt.-Col.  (after wardts  Sir  Maurice)  O'Connell,  of 
the  78rd  regiment,  liefore  Bligli  sailed  for  J^/ngland  in  May 
1810.  Mac<|uarie  was  compelled,  however,  to  notice  a  fault 
in  Bligh.  He  wrote  to  Downing-street  (lOth  May  1810) 
that  though  he  had— 

.  **iiot  been  able  to  diHcover  suiy  act  of  niigh's  which  could  In  m\\  degree 
form  ail  excuse  for  the  violent  and  uiiithiuim  pioueedtugH  piirauLM(  against 
him  ,  .  .  nil  llie  othtn  band  there  utuniot  bu  ti  doubt  tba.1  lioveruur 
Bligh's  ttdininistmtinn  Wtun  extremely  unpopular,  particularly  aniong  the 
hlgner  ordetH  of  the  peopk'.  and  from  my  owu  short  experitiiii.^e  I  must 

I  ncknovvltjdge  that  h«  is  a  uio»t  iinsiitistactory  man  to  transact  business 
with,  from  hia  waut  of  candour  and  decision,  insoniucb  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  place  tlic  suialleKt  reliance  on  the  fultihnent  of  any  euga^etiient 
he  enters  into.** 

Home  writers  have  doubted  whether  Johnston  was  correct 
in  deHcrihin^  the  antipatliy  in  which  Blif^di  was  held  hy  the 
inhahitanta  in  1808:  and  direct  evidence  i^  not  eaxsily  pro- 
ciu'ed  upon  the  point.  Mr.  Bigge,  a  ConiniisHioner  of 
Enquiry  (as  to  the  state  of  the  colony  under  Maeqimrie), 
appointed  ahout  ten  years  after  the  depoKitLon  of  13li^;h» 
said  incidentally,  that  ''it  must  he  acknowledged  that  the 
mmiher  of  persons'*  friendly  to  Bhj-jh  **  was  small."  Most 
of  the  early  settlers  asserted  strongly  that  Johnston  was 
rigiit.  (hie  Bignilieant  proof  of  the  prevailing  opinion  may 
be  culled  from  the  reconls  of  the  time. 

When  Maequarie  proelainied  that  the  proceediiv^i^  a^^^iNAxv?^ 
Blioh  had  been  muti2ioiis,^when  Joluistow  n\i\^  ^^&L"^\.vi^\sv\Kfc 


strict  arrest  by  tlie  Secretary  of  Statti — when  all  proceed- 
ings by  the  ad  inferhn  administration  were  declared  null- — 
it  is  clear  that  if  Bligh  had  bad  many  friends  in  Sydney 
they  could  with  such  eocounigement  bave  commanded  a 
majorit}^  at  a  )uiblic  nleetiu^^  Yet  they  failed  to  do  so. 
Macquarie  bad  ruled  for  three  months*  Bligh  was 
honoured  by  Inin.  The  timt^  seemed  propitious  for  eliciting 
sympatliy  towardB  Bhgh,  His  friends,  Messrs.  Campbell, 
Palmer,  Fulton,  vSuttor,  and  two  others,  requested  the 
Provost-Marelial  to  convene  a  meeting  in  Sydney  to  refute 
the  cliarge  made  by  Johnston  in  bis  despatch  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  that  the  arrest  was  necesBary  to  prevent  insurrection 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  protect  Bligh  and  his  friends 
from  violence.  A  similar  meeting  was  asked  for  at  the 
Hawlveabnry,  Both  requisitions  were  duly  advertised  in  ! 
the  Stfdtti'ff  Gfiirtte,  where  nothing  coubl  appear  without 
Macqnarie's  sanction.  The  student  of  the  (ji^zeUc  can  find 
no  Further  trace  tberehi.  Tlie  trial  nt  Johnston  furniahes 
the  clue*  Gore,  the  Provost-Marshal,  swore  that  Mac- 
quarie  permitted  tbe  meeting.  Bhgh's  friends  in  Sydney 
assembled  to  denounce  Jolniston.  But  tliough  Johnston 
was  absent  his  friends  were  alert.  Tlie\*  mustered  more 
nnmeronsly  than  Bligh's,  aitbougli  tbe  sun  of  the  arrested 
Johnston  was  supposed  to  have  set  in  gloom.  The  Provost- 
Marshal  was  one  of  Bligb's  friends,  aud  endeavoured  to 
sway  the  meeting.  He  asked  from  tbe  chah  wbetlier  any 
present  had  a  design  to  massacre  Bligb.  All  said  *'No!*' 
and  B'Ai'cy  Wentworth  said,  "lATnit,  man!  do  you  think 
we  are  going  to  put  a  rope  round  our  own  necks?"  Gore 
considered  tlie  answer  to  bis  question  satisfactory,  and  \va» 
proceeding  to  elicit  furtlier  responses^  when  an  amendment 
was  moved,  *'Tbat  this  meeting,  convened  for  tbe  purpose  | 
ot  addressing  WiUiam  Bligb,  Esquire,  is  calculated  to  pro- 
voke and  renew  animosities,  which  must  tend  to  destroy 
that  unanimity  and  good  nnderstautliog  so  essentially 
necessary  to  tlie  advancement  and  improvement  of  this 
infant  and  rising  colony."  (lore,  seeing  that  the  amend- 
ment would  be  carried,  refused  to  put  it  to  the  meeting* 
There  w^as  disorder.  Some  of  the  majority  w^ent  to  Mac- 
^narie  to  complain  of  Gore*s  refusal.  Macquarie  sent  for 
him.     Jjligh  s  friends  went  away  with  their  own  resolutions 
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and  addi-ess,  determining?  to  procure  signatures  as  they  beat 
LcoukL  Macquarie  .seemed  ''a  good  deal  incen.sed  with 
'Gore,  and  told  liiiii  that  on  such  an  occasion  he  ought 
to  act  impartially."-"  It  was  arranged  that  the  meeting 
should  he  resumed  at  tliree  o'clock.  The  nainoritj  pre- 
ferred to  procure  signatures  privately  rather  than  risk 
public  deftjat.  The  majority  carried  then'  amemlment 
unanimously;  resolving  to  support  Mactpiarie's  labours 
for  harmony,  and  that  tlieir  renohitions  shoukl  be 
signed  by  the  cluiirmaii,  and  puhlished  in  the  Sifdney 
Gazette.  Gore  had  endeavoured  to  vacate  the  chair, 
I  but  was  over-ruled,  and  eventually  signed  the  resolutions 
lof  the  majority  under  the  same  pressure.  His  evidence 
at  first  implied  that  IMigh's  friends  were  in  a  majority  and 
carried  their  resolutions,  but  when  asked  by  a  member  of 
the  court  if  they  ''carried  them  fairly  and  honestly  at  the 
time,"  lie  admitted  tluit  when  he  was  putting  the  question 
"there  was  a  tumult  at  the  time  between  the  opposite 
party  and  those  who  made  the  requisitioJi;  hut  the  party 
ft'ho  made  the  requisition  declared  themselves  satislied  w^ith 
the  number  of  nignatmes  tliey  had  obtained,  and  went 
I  way/'  Captain  Kemp  swore  that  he  was  there,  **  taking 
iox3art,"as  was  Lieut.  Lawson,  another  nieniber  of  the 
Criminal  Court,  whom  Bligh  had  charged  with  treasonable 
j)ractice.  In  his  opinion  **  there  was  a  majority  against 
^the  address  to  Bligli — no  doubt  of  it/'  Bhgh'e  friends  did 
not  oppose  the  reaohitinns  of  tlio  majority,  and  Gore  waited 
on  Macquarie  tu  know  whether  he  wouhl  allow  them  to 
appear  as  desired  in  the  Gazette.  ''  He  read  them  over  and 
said,  'Certainly/  but  I  was  afterwards  sent  for  and  told 
by  him  that  upon  reconsiderhig  the  last  resolutions  and  the 
original  address,  as  signed  by  the  persons  who  made  the 
requisition  to  me,  he  tiiought  it  would  lie  partial  and  unfair 
to  publish  one  and  not  the  other;  therefore  he  directed 
'that  none  of  them  should  be  published,  and  neither  of 
them  were/' 

The  fate  of  the  Sydney  meeting  was  so  significant,  that 
4he  intended  meeting  at  the  Hawkesbury  was  abandoned, 
,  Bligli  reproachoil  Gore  for  not  managing  better.     Yet 


^  Gortj's  evidence.     *"  Johnston's  TvmV,"  p,  \Q^. 


Gore,  aB  liaa  been  seen,  had  suffered  for  bis  attachment  to 
Bligh.  It  m^y  be  mentioned  as  some  indication  t>f  public 
feeling,  that  Foveaux  and  Paterson  were  honoured  in 
Sydney  while  they  remahied  there^  both  by  the  i^eople  and  liy 
Macquarie,  When  Paterson  sailed  in  H,M,S.  Dromeilftnf 
(May  1810),  great  numbers  assembled  to  l)id  him  farewell, 
**  ten  crowded  boats  followiid  bis  phinace,  cheering  all  tiie 
way  as  a  public  deDionstratiou  of  respect  to  (ouo)  endeared 
to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants.""^^  The  death  nf  Paterson 
and  of  Jamison  the  Burgeon  prevented  their  lieing  sum- 
moned as  witnesses  at  JohiisLon's  trial  in  1811.  ■ 
Before  Bligh  left  the  colony  he  or  his  friends  seem  to" 
have  exerted  baneful  inflnenee  over  Macquarie,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  he  siionfcaneously  adapted  the 
course  he  took  within  a  few  months  of  bis  arrival,  and 
before  Bligh  sailed  for  England.  As  Helots  in  the  com- 
munity convicts  might  be  seen  without  contamination, 
though  even  that  was  doubtfuL  The  free  inhabitants  had 
drawn  a  rigid  line  of  exeluhiou  of  convicts  or  freedmen  from 
society.  AH  Governors  had  done  the  sauie*  At  a  distance 
vice  might,  in  tlie  words  of  the  poet,  be  shunned  as  a 
monster  l>y  tbose  who  would  embrace  it  when  drawn  near. 
On  the  80th  April  1810  tlie  vain  or  beguiled  Macqiiarie 
wrote  that  lie  was  very  much  surprised  and 

*' coiicuriiiud  lit  the  extraortliiittry  and   illiberal  policy  1  found  had  Imjuu 
adopted  by  all  the  persons  m^Iio  had  preceded  me  in  oliice,  i  especting  thorn 
tueii  who  liad  been  oi  igioally  neiit  out  to  this  comitiy  aa  convicts.     . 
Thojsc  pereonfci  liavti  never  been  countousiiiced  or  receivetl  intcj  aoeiety. 
have  nevcrtheloaa  taken  upon  myself  to  adopt  a  new  line  of  conduct  . 
admitted  to  my  table" 

(several  whom  he  named j  one  of  whom  was  IMiglrn  bailiff, 
ThoniBon,  who  was  at  the  time  labouring  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  defrauding  the  government),-^  This^  man  wai^  made  a 
magistrate— the  first  of  his  kind — before  ^hicquarie  had 
been  a  fortnight  in  office;^**  and  before  BliglTs  departure 
in  May,  had  become  Macquarie's  private  guest,  although, 

-'  Sfjdntif  GazetU. 

^  Among  the  papers  seixcil  by  John  a  ton  was  a  letter  fronv  Thoniaou 
Bligb,  Hiiggeatijig  that  tbe  latter  might  rapidly  acL*umiilate  a  herd  of  cattld 
by  excbaugiiig,  with  tbe  governoiijnt  her<.l»  cowb  witinmt  calves  for  cow»J 
with  ualvGs.     A  repetition  nf  the  proccsa  from  tiuic  to  linic  would  work| 
marvela,  hi  the  opinion  of  the  uujuat  steward, 
=*  HQiise  of  Conimona'  Papet^,    \k^^  \U^tcX^\u  ^^^^^    **^^*  ^^^Ji 
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accortliu^^  to  tlie  report  of  a  special  cominissioiier  (J,  T» 
Bigge)  sent  frotn  Eiij^land,  **tlie  Imbits  of  his  domestic  life 

.were   immoral,"   and   lie   had,    after   acquiring   property, 
''carried  on  the  illicit  distillatiou  of  spirits'*  at  the  Hawkes- 

■"bury. 

Lord  Liverpool  (Secretary  of  State  in  1810)  and  Earl 
Bathiirst,  who  succeeded  him  in  181*2,  must  share  the 
blame  of  permitting  JIacquarie's  conduct  to  pass  without 
rebuke.  Though  they  could  not  divine  what  Macijuarie 
concealed,  he  had  told  them  enough  to  show  that  the 
confessedly  new  com'se  he  had  adopted  woulil  tend  to  sap 
the  foundations  and  poison  the  morals  of  society.  The 
officers  of  Macquarie's  regiment  were  fain  to  receive  at 
their  mess  the  associate  of  him  who  was  their  Colonel  as 
well  as  Governor, 

It  is  convenient  at  this  stage  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
BUgh,  Johnston,  Macarthiir,  and  Lieut.  Kent  to  the  trials 
which  took  place  in  1811.  The  facts  elicited  at  the  trial  of 
Johnston  have  already  been  ruirrated,  and  only  the  mode 
of  trial  need  be  told.  Though  Lord  Castlereagh  had 
umouncetl  an  intention  to  try  Johnston  for  his  conduct, 
there  seemed  an  unwillingness  to  liazard  an  exposiu'e  of 
that  of  Bligh. 

Lieut.  Kent  was  thirteen  months  under  close  confine- 
njent  in  his  ship,  and  his  imprisonment  was  continued 
after  his  arrival  in  England.  Kent  and  Johnston  desired 
to  be  brouglit  to  trial  in  order  to  establish  their  innocence. 
Kent's  trial  did  not  take  place  until  Johnston  had  im- 
plored Lord  Castlereagh's  successor,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
to  put  an  end  to  suspense.  Kent  was  tried  at  Portsmouth 
(8th  Jan.  1811)  by  order  of  the  Admiralty.  The  fervid 
Macartliur  went  thither  to  advise  the  defendant,  and  his 
advice  (to  prove  Bligh 's  tyrannical  conduct)  was  welcomed. 
The  charges  w^ere — 1st.  Having  sailed  from  Port  Jackson 
without  Bhgirs  order.     2nd,  Having  hauled  down  the  pros- 

IjBcutor's  broad  pendant  which  he  was  ordered  to  keep  flying 
m  the  Forpttise,  and  again  proceeding  to  sea  without  Bligh's 

forders.     3rd.  Having  *' permitted  Lieutenant  J.  Symons  to 

*quit  His  Majesty's  service,  and  carry  home  despatches  fi'om 
the  persons  who  had   usurped   the  goverumewt,  ^mv\  ^^"^ 

^apprehending  him  and  kinging  liim  to  \mmtt\\"m.^i\\."     "^V^ 
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investigation  lasted  tliree  ilayw.  Bligh  called  only  one  wit- 
ness out  of  many  summoned  by  hiin.     He  delivered  a  paper, 

**  taking  it  for  gmnterl  that  the  CVnirt  will  not  think  it  right  to  inquire 
int-o  tht  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  tlisposaeasiDg  mo  of  the  ui\  il' 
^^overnnieiiit  of  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales  -  ,  .  and  the  Tx»r(W 
Commissifmers  of  the  Adridriilty  directeil  nie  in  framing  the  ehiugea  ypoii 
the  present  occasion  to  confine  myself  to  tho.se  points  which  were  in  breach 
of  the  naval  articles  of  war/' 

He  hoped  that  if  Kent  should  call  witnesses  the  Court  J 
would  allow  him  to  call  others  to  rebut.  The  jndgjuent  waafl 
that  the  Court 

** having  heard  ...  is  of  opmiou  that  the  said  I^ient.  Kent  did  Bail 
.  .  .  in  the  two  inat^ince.s  above-mentioned  without  the  order  (of  Bligh); 
that  he  did  not  so  sail  nnder  the  persons  asserted  .  .  .  to  have  iOegally 
and  by  force  dispossessed  the  afiid  William  Eligh  *>f  the  government  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  did  not  improperly  strike  the  broad  pendant  of  the 
aaid  William  Bligh  .  .  .  Tliat  Kent,  under  the  extreme  and  extra- 
ordinary dilliiulties  he  was  phvced  under,  showed  every  disposition  to  obey] 
any  orders  which  (Bligh)  might  have  thonght  Jit  to  h&ve  given  to  him 
that  lie  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  wish  to  perform  his  duty  for  tlic  good  of 
His  Majesty's  service,  and  that  he  wan  justified  in  the  conduct  he  pursued 
.  and  that  the  third  charge  has  ur>t  h-eeii  proved  against  the  «aid 
Lieut.  Kent,  and  i  the  Court)  doth  on  the  whole  adjnilge  him  to  he  honour- 
ably ac(|nitted  of  the  whole  of  the  ahme  charges. *'^^ 

The  officers  of  the  Court  exonerated  Kent  from  blame. 
His  sword  was  returned  as  to  one  deserving  distinction 
rather  than  disgi^ace. 

Johnston  had  reported  his  arrival  in  England  in  1809, 
Bhgh  arrived  in  Oct.  ISIO."*^  Johuston  appealed  (16th 
Nov,)  to  Lord  Liverpool,  He  huped  he  might  not  be  con- 
sidered impatient  in  earnestly  sol icithig  to  know  whether  lie 
was  to  consider  himself  **  so  unfortunate  as  to  leiuain  under 
the  displeasure  of  Government  as  he  had  the  inexpressible, 
mortification  to  see  in  Governor  Mactpiarie's  proclamation, 
or  whether  the  evidence  transmitted  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
an d  the  sol jseti n e n t  app i" oval''  r > f  the  c on d u c t  of  J ol i ns ton 
Foveaux,  and  Palersun,  hatl  convinced  Lord  Liverpool  thai 
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^ The  N^rai  Clt^rnnk'lr  IHIK     Vol.  \K\\     London. 

*'  Bligh  clesired  to  prosecute  the  officers  of  the  Ciiminal  Cuurt.  In  Nov. 
1810  he  urged  the  dudge- Advocate  to  institute  proceedings  agjiinst,  — Ist, 
Kemp,  Hrabyu,  Moore,  Laycoek,  Minchin^  and  Lawson.  !?udly,  Johnston* 
Dr.  Hiuris,  I>raffin,  AiLdiibald  Bell,  and  Sergeant  Whittle.  *^:?rdly,  Jolui 
)/laxland,  Edward  Macarthur,  and  Hannibal  MaearlhuTt  settlers;  T. 
Jamison,  surgeon  ;  and  Grimes,  f^urveyor4?enerab  4thly,  LL-Col 
eaux,  '*  who  continued  my  couftueuwiTiV" 
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there  had  been  no  alternative  but  the  ineaaure  taken  "to 
preserve  His  Majesty 'a  Government  from  the  dishonour  of 
a  popular  insurrection,  and  his  colony  from  all  the  horrors 
which  would  inevitably  have  ret^nlted  from  the  success  or 
failure  of  such  an  attempt/'  He  eonlidently  looked  for 
justice  under  the  circumslances  of  perplexity  in  which  he 

■  had  been  placed  by  Bli«^di,  who  had  violated  rights  of  pro- 
perty, arrested  persons  lawlessly,  'threatened  magistrates 
with  vengeance/'  and  '"overawed,  or  attempted  to  overawe, 
tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Jurisdiction  w^ith  an  accusation  of 
high  treason,  for  no  other  cause  than  that  they  had  declined 
to  become  servile  instruments  of  Ins  tyranny/'  An  enraged 
]>opu!ation  had  clamorously  appealed  to  Johnston  for  rehef 
from  J3ligh  '*and  the  wretched  associates  under  wdiose  advice 
he  was  known  to  act/'  He  might  have  participated  hi 
Bligl/s  disgrace,  but  **tu  have  maintained  his  authority 
would  have  been  a  vain  and  fruitless  attempt/'  He  was 
prepared,  and  *'most  anxious  to  exhibit  proof  of  the  high 

Berimes  and  misdemeanors  exhibited  by  Governor  Jiligli 
,  •  ,  of  gross  frauds  and  shamehd  robberies  connnitted 
upon  the  public  property  entrusted  to  his  care/'and,  lastly, 
of  heretofore  unlieard  of  ''  and  disgraceful  cowardice/' 

•      Johnston,  nieanwiiile,  w^as  with   bis  regimeut,^^  and  it 
seemed  at  one  time  as  if  Bligl/s  conduct  woidd  l>e  aban- 
doned as  indefensible*     But  Johnston  pressed  for  in(|uiry. 
He    apphed    (21st    Nov.)    to    the    Adjutant-General    for 
"permission  to  remain  in  London  in  order  that  he  might 
be    read}^   to    substantiate   the    charges   he   had    desired 
permission  to  prefer  against''  Bhgh.      The  Commander  of 
the   Forces    was   *"  of    opinion    that    tbe   viciruty   of    the 
quarters  of  the  102iid  Regiment  to  London  will  enal^hi  you 
H  to  attend  to  the  business   stated   in  your  letter  without 
^  interfering  with  the  performance  of  your  regimental  duty/' 
The  iionoural)le  acquittal  of  Lt.  Kent  strengtbened  the 
hopes  of  Johnston's  friends,  and  on  the  7th  May  a  court- 

^-Macfirtlmr  wrote  to  his  wife,  otli  Dec,  1810:  *^  Colonel  JolmstoOt  as 
you  will  BL-e,  ha.B  been  ordered  to  join,  ami  ia  now  (ftithuugli  the  proclaimed 
mutineer)  eoinmiimling  His  Majesty *s  l(J*2tid  Reginitot.  This  doe«  not 
much  accord  with  fche  opiuioua  wtdcli  we  bear  have  been  circnbiied.  But 
there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  1  am  coutinnally  engaged  from  morning 
until  night  with  my  lawyeris  in  arranging  tlie  plan  of  a  formidable  atta^^ 
upon  Mr.  Bligh/'— Cam<k'n  Park  MBS. 


martial  was  assembled  at  Cliplnea  to  ti\y  a  charge  exhibited 
against  Lt.-Col,  George  Johnston  for  heginniiig,  exciting, 
causing,  and  joining  in  a  ran  tiny,  and  hy  military  force 
imprisoning  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales.  General 
Keppel  was  President*  Sir  David  Baird  and  thirteen  others 
formed  the  Court.  Tlie  Et.  Hon.  Charles  Manners  Sutton 
was  Judge-Ad vocate-Geueral.  The  principal  points  of  the 
evidence  adduced  have  been  already  incorporated  in  these 
pages. 

Johnston  suffered  from  the  loss  of  witnesses*  Governor 
King,  wliose  evidence  as  to  his  character  would  have  been 
souglit,  liad  died  in  1808.  Col.  Paterson  and  Mr.  Jamison 
had  died  more  recently.  J 

Tliough    the   Court  cannot   !>e   suspected  of   animosity* 
against  Johnston,  there  seemed  to  be  a  prevailing  senti- 
ment  that   some   condemnation   of  the   deposing  of  the 
Iiing's  vicegerent  must  be  pronouneed.     Sir  David   Baird 
was  pointetl   in   inquiries  ^vbicli  indicated  that   his  mind 
was  made  n\y  as  to  the  beinousuess  of  Johnston  and  his 
advisers.     The  Judge-Advocate  intercepted  many  questions 
tending  to  Johnston's  justification,  and  the  decision  of  the 
coiu't-martial    at    Portsmouth    was   excluded    from    sight. 
When  Lt.  Kent,  called  by  Johnston  as  a  witness,  offered  to 
hand  in  a  copy  of  his  own  honourable  ac{|uittah  tbe  Judge- 
Advocate  interposed.     He  could  Jiot  **  see  tlie  object  or  the 
importance  of  this  examination/'  and  tbe  Court  acceded 
to  his  new.     He   strove   to   exclude  evidence  of  Bligh'flj 
intemperate  and  coarse  speeches,  on  the  ground  that  it  waal 
irrelevant  unless  the   occasions   on   which   such   speecheBl 
were  used  were   so  important  **  as  necessarily  to  fix  them 
upon    tlie    memory    of    the    person   who   did    make    use 
of  them/'  I 

When  tlie  constitution  of  the  Criminal  Court  in  Sydney 
was  discu3se<l,  Johnston's  advisers  put  in  a  question : 
**  Has  not  the  Judge-Advocate  a  voice  in  tbe  Court?" 
Tins  manifestly  touclied  the  propriety  of  Eligh's  conduct 
in  refusing  to  substitute  for  Atkins  a  man  wbo  was  not 
an  av*»wed  enemy  of  Macartbur.  Mr.  Manners  Sutton 
informed  the  Court  that  sucb  a  qnestion  could  not  be 
'*  received  by  them,"  and  that  he,  as  Judge-Advocate,  was 
^'precluded    from    answertDg    it/*     Neverthelesfi   he   fre- 
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qnentiV  enforced  Lis  opinion  on  cognate  questions*  When 
Bligli  under  eroHs-examinalion  was  asked  whether  he 
could  not  with  '*  Atkins'  consent  have  suspended  him 
and  appointed  another  Judpje- Advocate  ad  intemUf'*  Mr.^ 
Manners  Sutton  declared  *'  this  tptestion  mvolves  so  nianj^ 
things,  and  really  amounts  to  a  matter  of  opinion  founded 
upon  such  complicated  considerations  as  it  is  utterly 
impossihle,  I  slinuld  skj,  for  the  w^itness  to  answer/' ■ 
There  were  several  important  points.  One  was  '*  whether! 
the  Governor  can  accept  tlie  resignation  of  the  Judge- 
Advocate.  For  anything  I  know,  he  may ;  hut  that  is  also 
a  consideration/' 

The  tpiestion  was  not  put,  and  the  fact  that  a  few  years 
hefore  Bliglrs  deposition  bis  predecessor  appointed  another 
Judge- Advocate  when  the  memhers  of  the  Court  had  placed 
the  first  under  arrest  was  never  brought  forward  at 
Johnston*s  trial,  although  docmnentary  proofs  were  at  the 
War  Office,  wliere  Sir  Charles  Morgan  in  commenting  on 
the  transaction  in  a  despatch  to  Governor  King  took  no 
exception  to  that  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  at 
Sydney. 

When  Bligh  was  examined  about  bis  relations  with 
Crossley,  ^Ir.  Maimers  Sutton  apprehended  that  there  was 
**  considerable  delicacy  in  questioiiing  a  Governor  as  to  wdiat 
passed  between  him  and  the  persons  whom  he  occasionally 
consulted/'  Bligh  was  responsible  for  his  acts,  but  not  for 
''the  act  of  advising  with  another/*  On  this  point  the 
fifteen  ujilitary  gentlemen  of  the  Court  shrank  from  their 
Judge- Advocate.  Johnston  appealed  to  them,  and  finding 
he  had  gone  too  far,  Mr*  Manners  Sutton  gave  w^ay, 

*'  it  l>eiiig  strongly  felt  l>y  the  officer  rm  trial  that  it  was  this  confidential 
Lioniiiiunit:atiiin  with  Mr.  Croaaley,  no  mutter  wlietiier  riglit  or  wrongs 
wliiftli  iliil  exoite  m  great  a  ferment  at  tlmt  time  in  New  SonLli  Wales.  I 
am  aui'c  the  Com t^  having  heard  that  statetl,  there  being  no  legal  objec- 
tion to  the  i|nestions»  v^ili  not  withhold  theii*  permission  if  it  ia  thought 
necessary  t^*  press  them." 

Nevertheless  an  air  of  courtesy  pervaded  the  Court, 
wliich  concluded  its  lahonrs  on  the  5th  June. 

It  will  he  rcmenihered  that  Johnston  had  sent  to  Lord 
Castlereagli  a  confession  made  hy  Bligh's  hailiff»  and  other 
paper Sj  to  prove  that  Bligh  had  connived  at  frauds  com- 
mitted upon  the  imblic  property.     He  hsid  w\^  x^-^^^^^^W*^ 


Lord  Liverpool  liia  desii^e   to  substantiate  sucb    charges. 
Macartliiir  earoe^tly  insisted  on  pressing  tlieui.      But  tliel 
atmosphere  of  the  Comi  was  uncongenial  fco  an  attempt  of 
the  ItiiuL     The  Judge- Advocate  would  have  had  no  diffi- 
OLilty  in  persuading  the  Court  tliat  imputations  of  corruption 
on  liligirs  part  had  no  l)eariiig  on  the  charge  of  mutiny 
brought  against  Johnston,     Johnston's  legal  advisers  made 
110   attempt  to  press  them,   and  Macartluu'  vaiuly  fumed 
against  the  conduct  of  the  caae.     It  was  on  the  proof  of  , 
Bligh's   dehni|uencies  that   he  relied    for  an  acquittal    of] 
Johnston.     He  attributed  Kent*s  triumph  to  the  holdnesa 
of  his  defence. 

Maearthur   underwent  a   protracted  examination,      Mr, 
Manners  Sutton  in  several  lengthy  speeches  enforced  the 
necessity  of  economizing  the  time  of  the  Court  by  closelyl 
confining  the  witness  to  the  questions  put,^"*     One  of  the* 
members  of  the  Court  in  the  course  of  Mjicarthur'a  evidence 
remarked  to  the  Judge- Advocate:   '*  Perhaps  you  will  con- J 
sider  this  is  the  mainspring."  \ 

As  Maearthur  vainly  endeavoured  to  cause  an  inquiry 
into  Bligh's  alleged  peculations,  so  J31igh  failed  altogether 
in  proving  that  the  repression  of  spirit-traffic  was  an 
element  in  producing  resistance  to  his  autlionty-  j 

Amongst  Bligh*s  witnesses  were  some  of  inditferent  char-^ 
acter.      Gore,   the  Provost -Marshal,  swore   that  when  he 
arrived  in  S3^dney  with  Governor  Bligh  in  1B06,  and  for 
some  time  after,  it  was  not  an  uncnmmon  tiling  for  persons  ] 
to  be  imprisoued  without  a  warrant  from  the  magistrates, 
and   that  at  Ins  intercession  Bligh    forbade  tlie  practice. 
Yet  tlien  and  now  existed  and  exists  in  Sydney  a  MS.  book,  , 
recording  the  meetings  of  magistrates,  over  whom  Judge- 
Advocate  Dore  presided  in  1798,     Li  SepL  1798  tliis  entry 
was  made  :  * 'Jesse  Hudson,  confined  without  specific  cliarge  . 
or  warrant  of  magistrates,  was  ordered  to  be  diachargetl,  I 
and  tlie  gaoler  was  peremptorily  commanded  on  no  account 
whatever  in  future  to  receive  or  detain  any  prisoner  in 


*'Maeartliiir  had  mentioned  in  e\  idtincc  '*the  iioturifiua  (ieorgc  Crt>galey." 
Mr.  MiAfiuei's  Siittoii  animadverted  u|K>n  a  hearsay  aUusioii  to  *'what'tlie 
witness  ja  plefLsed  to  call  tha  nutorinua  <reorge  C'rusaley. '*  The  **  Repcirt 
of  tlie  Trial  "  Mas  compiled  from  notes  taken,  liy  perniiaaiou,  on  Bligh *fl 
^^7j/i/f,  by  Mr»  Biirtraiii,  <>f  Clenieut*8  Inn,     London;   181  L 
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cnstody  without  some  particular  charge,  or  by  \ii"tue  of  a 
magistrate's  warrant.'' 

The  sentence  of  the  court- martial  appeared  in  a  General 
Order  from  the  Horne  Gnards,  2na  July  1811,  **The 
Court  havin<^  duly  and  maturely  wei«,^hed  and  considered  tlie 
whole  of  tlie  evidence  adduced  on  the  proKecutiun,  as  well 
as  what  has  been  offered  in  defence,  are  of  opinion  that 
Lt.*CoL  Johnston  is  guilty  of  the  act  of  mutiny  described 
in  the  eharjjje,  and  do  therefore  sentence  him  to  be  cash- 
iered." 

By  some  writers  Jolniston's  act  has  been  called  lebellinn. 
The  sentence  of  the  Court  showji  that  there  was  no  prnnt' 
of  any  such  crime.  By  the  General  Order  this  is  clearly 
made  known.  The  sentence  of  the  Court  was  actjuiesced 
in,  hut  the  Prince  Begent  added : 

'*  The  Ciuu t,  in  pasHing  a  s^snteme  so  imuUMjuaie  to  the  eijumiity  of  the 
crime  uf  whicli  the  piisuiiei'  lijx«  been  foujitl  gitilly^  havt;  npjw.u&iitly  bt^eu 
ttCtnateiL  by  n  Lupnsi deration  of  the  iiovul  timl  exliuorUiuary  ciruuni.HtanceH 
which,  by  the  tnideuce  on  the  fat^e  of  tht?  |>roi  eediiigs*  limy  liave  appeared 
to  tlieni  to  have  existed  during  the  adm  in  is  t  ration  of  (lovenioi'  Bligh,  both 
as  affecting  the  tmnquillity  of  the  colony,  ami  ealliiig  for  some  iumiediate 
decision /" 

Admitting  the  princi]ile  thus  adopted  by  the  Court,  His 
Eoyal  Highness  declared  that  **  no  circumstanceB  whatever 
can  be  received  in  Jhll  extenuation  of  an  asHinnption  of 
power,  so  suliverBive  of  every  princi}»le  of  i^^ood  order  and 
discipline/'  Johnston  was  tlierefore  simply  cashiered  and 
he  returned  to  the  colony*''^ 

Macartliur  Huffered  a  severer  fate.  It  haa  been  seen  that 
the  Government  allowed  no  one  to  reside  in  New  South 
Wales  without  perniiBsion,  That  permishiion  they  withheld 
from  him.  He  pined,  but  not  in  patience,  though  in  vain. 
The  manner  of  his  return  may  l>e  tuld.  Hiw  letters  to  his 
distant  wife  and  cliildien  wert_^  liMed  to  the  brim  with  affec- 
tion. He  had  warm  friends  who  interceded  for  him,  and  in 
1816  there  were  hopen  of  sueceHS.  In  July  he  addressed 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Bathurst,     For  seven  years  he 

^'Bligh  v,'ULSi  made  Admiral  of  tlie  lilue  iiiiiuedialely  after  the  proniidjtra- 
tion  of  the  seiileiice  upon  Johnatuii.  Manners  Sutton »  far  from  gratifying 
him,  however,  by  further  prosceutiQiis,  told  f-tnd  Liverpool  j;4th  flulyj  that 
it  was  "not  ijeiessury  for  the  ]nd)lie  service,  nor  do  the  ends  of  justiee 
reqidre,  that  the  proeeediugs  i-espectiiit^  the  mutiny  at  Batauy  Bay  shouUl 
be  carried  any  fnrther. '* 


had  been  compelled  to  aWuiclon  the  oversight  of  his  affairs, 
and  **  to  suhinit  to  the  wevere  sufferinp^  of  Hvinor  separated 
from  his  family/'  *'And  as  I  am  inforroed  that  the  same 
cause  whiiih  has  m  lon^  imposed  this  painful  separation  still 
exists  with  unabated  vi^onr,  I  am  coni)ielled  to  throw  my- 
self upon  your  Lordshiji's  candour,  liumauity,  and  justice, 
for  rehef/'  (Of  the  accusations  under  which  lie  lalioured 
he  was—)  '^almost  entirely  ignorant,  but  the  fearlessness 
of  an  upright  heart  i>rompts  rae  to  declare  tliat  I  am,  and 
ahvays  have  been,  prepared  to  snlimit  both  my  private  and 
public  life  to  the  severest  scrutiny/'  He  was  sensible  of 
the  delicacy  of  the  subjectt  but  owed  it  to  himself  **and  his 
family  to  submit  in  silence  no  longer/' 

•'  Your  Lorilfcihi|>  lui«  tlie  p(jwer  ta  give  me  the  opportunity  of  stripping 
tlie^e  unjust  tn'ctisations  of  tlieir  l>»i*ri;>we<l  garb^  and  it  m  the  only  favour 
that  I  at.  preaent  piesimie  tn  jvsk.  Let  me,  my  Lord,  be  iiiformiHl  upon 
what  L'vidence  the  proi^criptioii  itmler  \shieh  I  now  suffer  was  issued,  tmd 
wliy  it  was  thought  right  to  spk'c't  me  iia  a  solitiiiy  victim  from  an  almoat 
t'lJtire  population.'  -  .  .  *'  1  shall  be  able  to  offer  such  a  jiistifi  cation 
as  will  convince  yoor  Lortlship  that  I  a^n  at  least  entitled  to  expect  from 
Hipi  Majesty's  tiovcmiiient  the  fullest  sceurity  that  the  remainder  of  my 
life  may  be  passed  in  the  l>oaom  of  my  family,  free  even  from  the  poasi- 
liility  of  uioleatation  on  account  of  tlie  part  that  1  felt  myself  compelled 
to  taUe  ill  the  affair,  from  the  couHeipieuces  of  wiiicli  I  am  now  on  many 
acconnts  bo  anxious  to  obtain  relief.  Every  act  of  mine  in  the  unhappy 
transaction  to  which  1  am  solicitous  to  draw  your  Lordship^a  attention 
proceeded  from  the  impulse  of  a  fatal  necesaity,  and  to  prevent  conse- 
ipienccH  which  no  man  would  l>e  more  ready  tc*  deploie  than  your  Lordahip; 
end  if  I  might  be  perniitted  the  iuilul^euco  of  a  short  interview  1  cannot 
fear  but  that  I  should  produce  the  inost  convincing  pro^*f  of  w  hat  I  atfirnu" 

The  ilraffc  was  showu  to  the  Under-Secretary,  Mr. 
Goulburn,  wlio  saw  objections  to  its  terms.  The  prudent 
frieed'^"'  who  exhibited  it  disr^uaded  Maearthnr  from  sending 
Hut'h  a  bold,  tlioiTgli  imploring  letter.  Another  was  prepared, 
wbich  dwelt  upon  Macarthur*s  patriotic  efforts  in  promoting 
pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  trusted  that 

"  it  might  be  reconcilable  with  Lord  Batburat'a  strict  aense  of  propriety 
to  ilirect  an  act  of  oblivion  to  tic  piLssefl  .  .  .  as  to  all  those  measures 
in  which  I  wau  mo«t  reltictantly  iiumIv*  il,  juid  thereby  enable  me,  with  my 
two  Bona,**  to  return  to  the  colony  u*  i\\"  b'^som  of  my  family,  where  my 

^  Mr.  <!et)rge  Watson  Taylor. 

*^  James  ami  Willfjtin.  With  cuatonniry  energy  their  father  rnaJe  use  of 
the  time  of  exile  by  trav^elling  with  them  on  the  contbient  ami  studying 
olive  and  vine  cultivation.  Sir  William  ^Macartlnir  was  known  to  more 
l)inn  one  generation  ns  tlie  aniinble  an^l  wiae  dtHpenser  of  the  knowledge 
he  acquired  in  youth. 


I  piesetn.'e  is  uaseiitiallj  tieteiisary,  mmX  to  the  Uinlal>le  nud  lieneficial  pur- 

j  Biiita   in    whicii    the   pahlic   good   is   aa  much   couefiriitid   lis   niy   priv^ite 

advantage,  with  security  tn  iiiy  person,  and  relieved  from  those  molesta- 

Itttions  to  the  possibilily  of  which  I  am  at  pieeeut  expc>Bed,  find  wliich 

opcmtt*  lis  a  baiiis}iiii£'iit  fnnn  everything  that  is  inoHt  valuable  in  life,*' 

The  worser  Eni^lish  was  more  pleaBiiig  to  Mr.  Goiilbnrn, 

I  who  was  directed  hy  Lord  BathiuBt  to  aay,  that  considering 

'Macarfchiir's  long  exile  from  his  family,  his  exertions  to 

promote  the  agriculture  and  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and 

"iibmc  all  the  assuraneeB  thai  his  Lordship  has  received  from  various 
<juartevs  that  you  are  fully  aensiblo  of  the  impropriety  of  conduct  whhih 
letl  to  your  departun-  fnjni  the  colony,  Lon!  Batiuirst  no  longer- objects  to 
your  return.  His  LfOrdship  M'iil  therefore  transmit  tlie  necessary  instruc 
tioiiB  to  the  fioveruoi'  not  to  offer  any  molestation  to  y<ju  on  account  of  past 
I  trauaaettous,  noi'  to  atbjpt  with  re8pect  to  you  any  meiwsiire  other  than  your 
I  Inture  conihict  in  the  colony  nuiy  appear  to  him  to  require." 

The  temptation  was  great.    To  the  heart'n  coi-e  Macarthur 

had  been  longing  to  rejoin  the  devoted  wife  who,  in  his 

absence,  tended  his  affairs,  and  wrote  loving  letters  about 

the  chihh'en  from  whom  he  was  parted.     But  above  all, 

iracartluir  loved  that  honour  without  whicli,  in  his  wife's 

[presence,  he  would  have  hung  his  head  in  Bliame,     The 

r'kisB,  long  as  his  exile/'  for  which  he  burned,  would  have 

[scorched  his  lip  if  he  had  felt  that  it  was  obtained  by  the 

[confession  of  wrong-doing  in  that  act  by  which  he  believed 

in  his  heart  he  had  dune  liis  part  to  prevent  Bligh  from 

wreaking  on  the  wortliier  colonists  the  bad  passions  o(  the 

scomidrel  who  was  as  ready  to  take  life  from  the  living;  as 

[he  had  been  by  forgery  to  obtain  false  evidence  of  the  will 

of  the  tlead.     His  counsellor,  Mr.  Taylor,  who  played  the 

part  of  Menenius.  in  this  instance  yielded  to  Macarthur's 

resolve,  but  did  not  trust  further  negotiations  to  his  fiery 

principal. 

Macarthur  wrote  to  Taylor.  Taylor  told  Mr.  Goulburn 
that  Macarthur,  '*  in  a  very  gentlemanly  manner,  has  put 
it  to  me  whether,  for  any  cotiaideration  whatever,  he  can 
become  a  party  to  his  own  dishonour;  and  I  reall}^  think 
more  highly  of  him  for  not  being  disposed  to  compromise 
his  honour,  and  catch  at  a  most  important  object  upon  ainf 
irrnfH,  to  which  a  man  of  relaxed  principle  is  ton  ready  to 
mibmit."  Mr.  Taylor  suggested  that,  instead  of  recording 
a  stigma  on  himself,  Macarthur  should  merely  state  that  he 
intended  to  ** devote  undivided  attention''  to  \\\^  \vso^cvY\ftxv^» 


pursuits  for  which  the  colony  was  so  much  his  debtor. 
Lord  Bathurst  refused.     It  was  hoiioumble  in  Macarthur 
not  to  accept  a  pienent  benefit  by  saerittee  of  principle,  but 
if  be  still  thought  his  conduct  in  the  colony  proper,   he. 
Blight  aj^ain  act  as  before. 

'*  Whetlier  tliere  might  not  l>e  clreHuiRtaiiceH  in  the  colouy  to  imllm(L\ 
or  to  a  certain  degree  to  jimtify,  Mr,  Mrteartlmr'a  coiiduct  is  another! 
questioij,  l)iit  we  cannot  auhscriUe  to  the  opinion  that  the  contliict  was  iiofc  j 
injpvoper  upon  the  very  groniid  U]jnii  whith  Mr.  Mafvii  thiir  thinks  it  out  I 
of  his  power  to  snbsurihe  to  tho  contrury.  1  have  stated  freely  to  you  j 
Lord  Jiathnri^t's  sentiments  on  this  snhject.  There  is  certainly  every  j 
dispiJHition  to  comply  with  Mr-  Mavarlhur'a  wish,  hut  Lord  Bathnrst  does  | 
not  think  lie  eau  go  iiirther  than  he  httu  done."^^ 

However  tortnring  the  suspense,  Macarthur  besought  bia  | 
wife  (IDth  Aug.  IBIG)  not  to  suffer  herself 

"to  he  dispirited  at  the  apparent  difticulrles  tliat  uhatruct  niy  return. 
Tiiey  will,  they  must  he  overcome;  and  be  asiHured  that  thi^y  will  tenoinate 
in  the  most  repiitalde  manner  to  me,  to  yon,  and  to  aU  our  dear  children, 
.     .     ,  It  is  clear  thnt  Mr.  Watyoii  Tayloi'  tldnks  I  am  correct  in  deciding  1 
as  I  have  done,  not  to  Biibniit  to  anything  which  can  east  the  «niallest  j 
atain  on  my  honour.     It  ia  also  evident  that  governnic:iit  feel  thenitielves  i 
greatly  eniharnissed,  and  aU  my  friends  are  of  opinion  that  they  must  b«  j 
sorry  for  having  proposed  anything  which  may  provoke  public  distumsioii  I 
of  my  conduct,  or  an  examination  of  the  motives  that   induce<i   them  to 
liLtat  liligli  to  the  rank  of  an  admiral,  and   to^  give  him  a  pension  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  in  New  South  Wales.     Many  tidnk  they  will 
not  perfievere  .     .     .    others*  think  they  wilt.     There  is,  howevei",  no  good 
grouod  upon  which  any  correct  judgment  can  Ije  reared  ;    hecause  when 
nien  aet  without  regard   to  fixed  principle,  and   make  expediency  alone 
the  rule  of  their  conduct,  it  is  impossilde  to  iisay  what  tliey  may  or  may 
not  do." 

He  implored  his  wife  not  to  let  his  letters  on  the  subject 
pass  out  of  her  own  hands.     He  asked  her  for  docunieuts  , 
wbicb,  in  case  of  parliamentary  incptiry,  would  enable  him 
to  prove  Bliglf  s  deb'nquencies. 

For  months  the  negotiations  dragged  their  slow  length 
along.     Macarthur  saw  Mr.  Goulburn,  and  told  his  wife"®| 
{Ist  Oct.  1816) : 

**  I  IwjHeve  I  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  1  am  not  to  Im  t^iiu[»ted  by 
&ny  cnnsiderationj  whether  promiaing  present  eaaC|  or  threatening  fntiut* 


''^  Mr.  Coulhnrn,  14th  Aug.  1816. 
**  Canuleii  Park  iU.S8.     The  reader  ma\  be  reniinded  of  a  greJiter  than  \ 
Macai  thurj  who  answered  the  Florentine   iiiagistrateB  when  they  iiwite<l 
In  01  to  apologize^  pay  a  iiiie,  and  return  to  hi«  native  city.     '*  If"  ti^ante 
rcpJiettl   *'  E  cannot  return  without  calUiig  Tuyaelf    guilty,   I    wiU   never 


evils,  to  depart  from  those  principles  that  1  have  endeavoured  to  regi 
my  conduct  by.  Mr.  Uoulbiim  paid  ine  iiumy  IdgU  coiupliineiits,  and  e\^c 
proceeded  to  tJie  length  of  sayinj^  that,  if '  he  were  in  my  Rituatian,  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  coofonn  to  the  expectations  of  Oovernment.  I,  in 
return,  Innienteil  that  it  WHi,  iny  iniBforlune  not  to  be  able  to  think  with 
hun,  and  assured  him  that  I  felt  u  great  increase  of  re^Tet  to  find  ni^  aelf 
restrained  l>y  the  imperious  dietatea  of  honour  from  acknowledging  concern 
for  the  part  I  had  taken  in  the  arrest  of  iiovernor  liligh— an  act  that  fi 
had,  and  ever  mus^t  conaider,  one  of  the  most  meritorious  in  which  1  had^ 
ever  been  engaged    ,     .     /' 

Lord  Bathurst  (14th  Oct.)  aimotinced  that  Maeaithur's 
bold  defence  of  his  past  conduct  made  it  dangerotis  to 
peraiit  his  return ;  **  which,  tinder  such  ch'cumstances, 
might  give  dangerous  encourat^ement"  to  otliers. 

Undeterred  ))y  this  rehuff,  Macarthur  tolti  liis  wife  (6tli 
Dec.  1816), 

**you  niuat  not  be  diamayetl  or  dejected,  for  I  think  I  have  good  reason  to 
encounige  ho].ies  of  a  speedy  change,  .  .  .  Not  to  keep  yoa,  Imwcver, 
in  needless  suspense,  it  is  extremely  prubfiVile  I  shall  petitinu  the  House  of 
Commons,  ami  bring  forward  the  proofs  r>f  Bligh's  peeulatioaa  which  have 
so  long  slent,  und  which  f  am  persuaded,  aa  intteed  I  always  was^  wouKl, 
had  they  )>een  jjroiUiced  in  Col  Johnston's  trial,  iiave  &ji,ved  him,  and 
aecured  to  the  cause,  of  which,  pfK>r  man^  ho  was  so  uulit  a  ebantpiou^,  a 
triumph  instead  of  a  defeat  .     .    .'' 

Three  days  later  hi&i  negotiations  were  agahi  hroken  off. 
He  tokl  his  wife:  "I  have   been  required  to  sanction  a,* 
belief  that  I  regret  the  part  that  I  took  in  the  arrest  of  that! 
miscreant  Bhgh,  and  I   have  unequivocall}'  refused  to  do 
so,"     In  Feb.  1B17  the  sky  was  brighter, 

"All  my  ditleieoces  (Macarthur  wrote  to  a  friend)  with  certain  great 
people  arc  tinaHy  arranged,  and  on  terms  to  which  1  think  the  most  xealoiis 
of  my  friends  can  take  no  objection.  After  a  very  hard  light  it  hai^  been 
agreed  that  nothing  shall  be  retracted,  and  no  toncessions  be  required,  on 
either  side  ;  and  that  I  ishaU  be  provided  with  a  passage  in  one  of  the 
transports  with  siUfieicnt  accounimtiEition  for  .James  and  William  (twtj 
8)  ;  that  a  greenhouse  shall  be  erected  for  my  plants,  and  tonnage  be 
tited  for  agricnUnral  implements,  &.c." 

As  tile  exile  was  allow^ed  to  return,  one  glance  at  his 
household  hearth  inav  be  permitted.  He  wrote  to  his  wife 
(18th  Feb.  1817) : 

**  After  auch  a  dreary  period  of  banishment  from  the  society  of  my 
beloved  l^^lizabeth,  I  Hud  it  dittioult  to  contide  in  my  own  senses  when 
I  reflect  that  1  am  seated  for  the  purpo=ie  of  connnuuicating  the  luippy 
idings  that  all  the  obstacles  which  have  so  long  obstructed  my  return  to 
you  and  my  beloved  girls  have  this  tiay  been  removed-  Such,  however,  I 
thank  iiod,  is  the  fact*  and  I  lose  not  a  niomeut  to  acquaint  you.  *  »  - 
I  will  not  ask  you  if  these  are  not  joyful  tid\Y\i^«,  VjvtiStWfte.  *.  \\\X\«.  ^e^^- 
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exiitiibiatioii  at  onco  explains  to  me  what  will  be  yruii*  feelings  wlii^n  the 
4ouhts,  fears,  and  inetntHiide,  to  whii^h  you  hiive  been  ao  long  exix>sec.l, 
are  removed." 

In  another  letter  lie  prepared  hiw  wife  to  see  him 
changed,  hy  saying  that  his  ''tempest-shattered  bark  woald 
need  repose."  When  he  retnrned  from  exile,  two  natives 
entered  his  house  while  the  family  were  at  dinner.  Sir 
William  Matiarthur,  who  was  present,  informed  the  author 
of  the  occurrence,  in  words  whose  natural  eloquence  it 
would  be  vain  to  polish  and  wrong  to  condense. 

**  Wino  wa«  put  before  tliem.  Harry's  friend  lK)Wed  to  iiiy  father  and 
drank  the  wine.  Barry,  after  a  pauses  rose  fioni  hia  chair^  and  said, 
•  We  have  mouniet!  for  you  as  a  fat  her  ^  and  I  have  not  word  a  to  say  liow 
niufh  we  rejoice  in  your  return.  Many  are  gone  M'ho  wonld  have 
rejoiced  as  mineh  as  I  do,  because  we  have  always  found  a  home  and 
food  and  ahtlter  with  you.  Those  troubles  which  drove  yon  away  I 
hop©  will  never  come  again,  Now  you  are  come  back  I  hope  you  will 
ncTi-er  go  liway  again,  but  live  in  peace,  ami  at  hist  leave  your  bones 
among  us.* 

**  I  reraemlifir  think'mg  {Sir  William  rtdded)  tlutl  I  had  never  seen 
manner  iiiore  graceful^  or  hearcl  expressions  better  turned  than  Harry's. 
Some  strangers  w-lio  were  present  w^ere  nnich  astordsheil  at  liis  eloquence, 
mid  1  regret  that  1  oanaut  more  aucunitely  reniember  hiw  words." 

Long  may  the  tnrf  lie  li<^ht  over  the  ^rave  at  Camden 
Park,  where  the  restleHS  Macarthur  at  hiHt  left  his  bones 
among  the  diminished  remnant  nf  the  race  w^hose  love  he 
bad  won. 
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lACQUARiE  s  rule  be^tui  uiKler  lavouraulii  aus^piceB. 

period  of  suspense  after  Bligli*H  depusitioii  was  satisfactory 

to    no    one.      Its   terinination    gladdened    all.      The   new 

military  defenders  of  the  colony  were  his  own  regiment. 

No  hitter  remains  of  pa^t  struggles  would  willingly  have 

^been  kept  in  remetnhraiiee  by  the  connnuDity.    The  general 

^cordiality  miglit  have  been  at  least  for  some  years  prnuu.>ted 

by  a  [>riulent  Governor.     He  received  loyal  addresses,  and 

^when  sworn  in  he  made  what  the  Stfthuff  Gazette  called 

Han  aBimated  speech  at  the  grand  parade.    He  was  laborious 

^and  ambitious.    He  promoted  discovery.    He  erected  public 

buildings,  and  affixed  his  name  to  them.     He  gave  it  to 

natural   and  artificial  objects.     He  woultl  have  been  the 

founder  of  a  new  era  if  the  eonstrurtion  of  ugly  buildings 

could  have  conferred  such  a  title.     His  wife  has  given  her 

■  name  to  a  rocky  spot  called  Mrs.  Macquarie*s  Chah",  from 
which  the  lounger  on  the  pictures(|ue  promontories  of  the 
Governnieiit  Domain  in  Syilney  may  admire  the  never- 
wearying  charms  of  Port  Jacksou.  IShe  planned  the  drive 
whicb  winds  around  the  jutting  promontory  and  picturesque 
domain  ;  and  it  was  her  wish  that  the  spot  should  be  pre- 
sei*ved  for  the  enjo}'nient  of  all.  It  is  to  l>e  hoped,  and  is 
not  improbable,  that  the  uihabitants  will  never  part  with 
this  public  possession ;  and  thus  the  simple  selection  of  a 
site  of  natural  beauty  may  transmit  the  remembrance  of 
the  wife  to  a  posterity  which  would  otherwise  not  care  fov 
K  the  husband.     Her  project    of    love  wiv,^    eQ\w^\fe\^\   \sv 
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June  181(>,  as  is  told  iii  carving  on  the  rock.  The  traveller 
at  Athens  gazes  on  the  Pnyx  aotl  Mars  Hill,  rugged  now 
arid  natural  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  PericdeR,  and  feels 
\vith  a  thrill  of  pleasure  tliat  the  rascal  Turks  have  in  these 
instances  committed  no  deKecration  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  Nature's  work  may  be  left  nnmarred  in  the  public 
pleasure-ground  in  Sydney,  ^ 

Macquarie  desired  to  create  a  new  order  in  society.    KingB 
had  said  it  was  liard  to  make  farmers  out  of  pickpockets,     ^ 
and  Macquarie  essayed  tlie  harder  task  of  making  gentle- 
men   out   of  convicts.      lie   thought    their    society   good 
enough    for   himself.     His   efforts  were  as  futile  as  they 
were  offensive  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  colony,  and  were  the 
mahi  cause  of  an  inquiry  into  his  government,  and  an  un- 
favourable   report.      He    governed,   however,    for    nearly 
twelve    years,    and   extended   the    hounds    of    occupation.^ 
largely.  V 

It  may  he  convenient  to  record,  m  juxtaposition  to  the 
census  of  1810^  the  last  census  made  by  Macqaarie  (Oct. 
1821),  Though  individualH  had  been  ruined,  the  material 
progress  of  the  colony  had  not  been  arrested  by  floods  or 
by  civil  convulsions.  An  official  statement  made  by  , 
Governor  Macquarie  shows  a  census  in  March —  M 


Witli  V.  D. 

Rej/i' 

Land^lSit 

Population  (including  tliG  T3rtl  anil  102n<l 

lueiita)           

11,590 

38J7H 

Horneil  cattle... 

12,442 

102,93tl 

Sheep 

2r),8HH 

290,1.^ 

Pigs       ,         

9,554 

33,90« 

Hoi-ses 

1,134 

4,51^ 

Acres  cleared  and  in  tillage  under  various  ciopj^.,. 

7,6  irj 

32,207 

Agriciiltm-e  had  not  been  extended  after  King's  departure,! 
bat  the  genial  climate,  and  winters  in  which  live  stock 
reqnii'ed   no    housing,   and    browsed   at   theii*   leisure   on 
pastnres  ignorant  of  snow,  had  largely  increased  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  the  colonists. 

Scarcity  was  not  miknown  amidst  the  gradual  increaset  ] 
and  the  magistrates  reguhirly  held  an  *' assize  of  bread. 
In  1814  they  lixed  the  price  uf  thirteen  pence  and  a  half- ' 
penny  for  the  two-pound  loaf.     Macquarie  commented  in 
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the  Gazette  (Feb.  1818)  on  the  reluctance  of  settlers  to 
supply  grain  to  the  governraent  stores,  **  iu  the  ji resent 
alarming  season  of  scarcity/'  Those  indebted  to  the 
government  were  inexcusable.  Tlio  Governor  would  show 
no  lenity.  He  would  cause  them  to  be  sued.  Unless  they 
became  more  prompt  he  would  be  under  the  **  painful 
necessity  to  resort  to  foreign  markets."  There  w^as  one 
noble  exception — Thomas  Gilberthorpe,  of  Pitt  Town.  This 
order  was  to  be  rea.d  in  the  churches*  In  the  following 
year  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  State  relieved  the 
stores  of  one  drain  upon  their  resources.     Till  1814  Lord 

»Bathur3t  had  not  been  aware  that  the  families  of  civil 
servants  received  rations  from  the  pa!>lic  stores,  Macquarie 
was  to  stop  the  practice,  **  as  well  as  that  of  allotting  to 
bach  a  government  servant,  clothed  and  victualled  at  the 
public  expense/'  Issue  of  fuel  to  civil  servants  w^as  dis- 
continued at  the  same  time.  In  1815  further  '*  indulgences" 
Iwere  stopped  by  orders  from  England. 
Macquarie's  sciierae  for  bailding  a  hospital  by  granting 
a  monopoly  in  spirit-traffic  was  not  to  be  repeated.  The 
annual  issue  of  a  proportion  of  sjiirits,  at  n>  price,  to  civil 
and  military  officers,  to  Buperintendents»  overseers,  clerkn. 

■  gaolers,  constables,  ko..,  ami  also  to  licensed  pubhcans, 
was  considered  unnecessary,  and  prohibited.  All  contracts 
of  government  w^ere  to  be  paid  for  m  money  only.  AH 
barter  of  spirits  for  produce  w^as  forbidden,  and  offenders 
were  to  receive  no  indulgence.  These  directions  prove 
that  the  Government,  though  slow  to  recall  or  arrest 
Macquarie  in  his  career,  could  not  long  be  ignorant  of  the 
mischief  which  his  improper  favours  were  calculated  to 
produce. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  King,  men- 
tioned that  Lord  Hobart  accepted  as  a  reason  for  founding 
new  settlements:  '*  If  you  co^itinually  send  thieves  to 
one  place  it  must  in  time  be  super-saturated.  Sydney 
now,  I  think,  is  completely  saturated.  We  must  let  it 
rest  and  purify  for  a  few  years,  till  it  begins  to  be  in  a 
condition  again  to  receive." 

When  Hobart  w^as  in  distress  its  needs  were  met  from 
Sydney,  Bills  drawji  by  Governor  King  supplied  its  eaxbj 
wants,   whether    of   food,   stores,   or  n[ioi\ei>}^  *CtL^\x^,  ^ 


intervalsj  kangaroo  flesh  was  iesued ;  ami  after  the  flootl 
uf  180G  seed  wheat  cost  fiometiraes  three  or  four  pounds 
ttterlmg  x>er  hushel,  as  in  the  older  colony.  Hohart  had 
no  control  over  the  settlement  at  Port  Dalrymple,  wliere 
PaterBon  presided,  and,  with  King's  coneent,  named  the 
river  Tamar,  and  the  town  Launceston,  m  honour  otm 
Governor  liing,  a  native  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Corn-  ■ 
wall.  There,  al^o,  difficulties  were  met  hy  grants  from 
Sydney.  Durintir  Bligh's  gavernment  many  of  the  settlers 
at  Norfolk  Island  were  removed  to  Hohart,  chieHy  in  IHOH.^ 

Colhns,  having  declined  to  recognise  Bhgh  as  Governor- 
in -Chief,   when  caUed  upon  to  do  so  in  1809,  Macquarie 
would  have  proceeded  against  Collins  if  tlie  '*  fell  sergeant 
death"  had  not  anticipated  him.      Maccjuarie"  had  lost  no  J 
time  in  suggesting  that  Collins  ought  lu  he  recalled,  and  tlialB 
Foveaux  should  be  appointed  in  his  room,  hut  Collms  *hed" 
before  Bligh  sailed  to  England  in  1810.     Macquarie  visited     i 
Hohart  in  1811,  and   reciprocated   compliments  with  thefl 
inhabitants.     He   marked  out   and   named   many  streets." 
Lt.-CoL   Giels  {73rd)   became  Acting   (jovernor'  in   1812, 
and,  after  encouraging  agriculture  for  a  time,  gave  way  to 
a  newly-appointed  Governor  (Colonel  Davey),  who  arrived 
at  Hohart  in  Feb,  181^.     He  had  served  at  Trafalgar  in 
the  Marine  Corps.     He  was  rough,  but  generous.     He  was 
not  prone  to  repress  evil  tendencies  in  those  aroimd  him, 
for  he  is  reported  to  have  **  shared  in  common  a  taste  for 
siurituouB  liquors.**     But  trade  prospered,  agriculture  was 
extended,  wheat  was  exported  to  Sydney,  and  wJiale-fishiiig 
grew  into   importance.      Until  1814  Van    Diemeu^s  Land 
depended  solely  on  New  South  Wales  for  the  adoiijiistration 
of  justice  in  civil  eases.      Besides  the  Criminal  Court  of 
Judicature  established  under  the  Statute  27  Geo.  IlL,  cap- 
2,  there  was  the  Governor's  Court — a  Civil  Court  jiresided 
over  by  the  Judge-Advocate,   and   two   nominees  of  the 
Governor.     These  courts  were  the  Judicatm*e  in  the  parent 
cfilony. 

Bates,   the    Deputy    Judge- Advocate,    arrived    in    Van 
Utemen's    Land    iji    180G  ;    but    Collins    thought    Bates* 

'  111  Oct.  IHIO  Miuiquarie  recouimeuded  that  Norfolk  labntl  Kbunld  be 
♦*  totally  evacuated." 
'  Desptktcht  M&ctj[uarie.     IHiO. 
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cooimissioii    applicable   only   to  Port  Phillip ;    and   Bates 

opened  no  conrti  eivil  or  criminaL      The   Van    Diemen's 

Land  Courts  existed  nnder  the  same  letters  patent  as  tliose 

extant  in  New  South  Wales.     The  Criminal  Court  and  the 

Civil  Court  of  the  continent  might  sit  in  the  island,  hut 

never  Bat  there.      Litigants  were  eoni pelted  to  Keek  justice 

ill  Sydney  or  go  without  it.     Doubts  were  raised  as  to  the 

power   to  establish   courts  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  at  a!L 

When  the  statute  (27  Geo.  IIL,  cap.  2)  was  passed  to  enable 

L  the  Crown  to  constitute  a  Court  of  Criminal  Judicature  at 

H  Sydney,  Bass's  Straits  were  unknown,  and  the  ]:»ower  seemed 

^limited  to  *'the  eastern  eoast  of  New  South  Wales  or  some 

one  or  other  of  the  islands  adjacent.'*     Van  Dienien's  Land 

^was  not  on  the  east  coast,  and  was  adjacent  to  the  south 

Bcoast.     Necessity  overruled  doubt.     A  community  in  which 

a  man  could  not  be  executeil,  conld  not  be  supposed  to  exist. 

» Under  a  new  Charter  of  Justice  issued  in  1811  provision 
was  made  for  a  Lt.-Goveraor's  Court  and  a  Deputy  Judge- 
Advocate  in  the  island :  and  Macquarie  sent  Abbott  (late  of 
^^^_  the  New  South  Wales  (!orps)  to  act  in  that  capacity-     He 
Ik  was  empowered  with  two  assesstu-s  chosen  l>y  the  (Tovernor 
Bio  decide  causes  not  exceeding  £oO,  and  until  he  arrived  in 
Hl815  there  had  been  *'no  authority  for  tlie  trial  or  determi- 
^natio]!  of  civil  causes  in  tlie  settlement."^     He  opened  his 
court  in  IHK),      The  limited  jurisdiction  was  found  inade- 
quate.    A  Yoyage  to  Sydiu3y  was  costly,  and  consumed  time. 
Means  of  communication  were  rare.     The  scope  of  Abbott's 
court  waSy  by  common  consent,  extended.      The  colonists 
broke    up   their   claims,    and   took   several   securities   not 
-exceeding  i'50.     Though  actions  were  thus  multiplied  they 
were   decided   on  the  spot.      There  was  no   appeal    from 
Abbott's  court,  and  he  inided  himself  upon  adminiatering 
law  according  to  what  was  right  witliout  care  about  techni- 
cality.     He    listened,     lujwever,     with     complacence,    to 
professional  men.     We  are  told  that  his  decisions  generally 
commanded  respect.      He  permitted  convict  attorneys  U\ 
ai^pear  before  him  '*  merely  in  virtue  of  the  authority  given 
to  them  by  their  employers/'     **As  late  as  November  18*21 
no  free  professional  person  had  arrived  at  Hobart  Town  to 

"  Bigge*8  Beport.  Judicial  EstabliBlimetiU.   Rovxa^  ol  CfttOTftWtta.^tu'^xA, 
.Feb.  1823. 
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practise."*  Towards  the  close  of  Collins*  career  in  1810  he 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  newspaper,  but  it  did  not 
prosper.  In  Davey's  time  (1814)  it  was  temporarily  revived, 
but  sank  again,  and  was  only  fledged  for  lasting  life  in  1816, 
with  the  title  of  the  Hoburt  Town  Gazette  (Uftl  Sintlhertt 
liejjorter, 

Ne%'ertheless  there  were  stirring  eventn  in  the  little  com- 
munity. Biinhrangers — runaway"  convicts  who  had  become 
robbers — exercised  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  sparsely  inhabited 
districts*  The  columns  of  the  Sffdneij  (uuette  furnish  a 
picture  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Macqoarie,  in  May  1812, 
subjected  the  Port  Dalrymple  settlement  to  that  at  Hobart 
Town,  In  May  1814  it  was  announced  that  the  late  Actg, 
Dep.  Surveyor  of  Lands  at  Port  Dalrymple,  and  another 
man,  late  Actg.  Dep.  Commissary  of  Stores  and  Provisions 
at  the  same  place,  had  *' unlawfully  absconded  into  the 
woods,"  **and  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  divers  pro- 
fligate and  disorderly  persons,  convicts,  and  others 
Twenty-seven  w'ere  named.  Amongst  them  was  Michael 
Howe,  afterwards  a  notorious  ruffian,^     AH  were  required  to 

*  Bigffe-s  Report.   Judicial  RstabHshTOents.    House  of  Commons  Papers. 
Feb.  18^3. 

*  It  woukl  hv.  till  profitable  to  record   tbc  exploits  of  buslirangerp  gener* 
ally,  biit  a.s  niiicli  lias  been  written  about  Howe,  a  few  Hues  fiiay  be  neces- 
fttiry.     He  had  been  a  sail  or.     Having  been  convicted  of  highway  robbery, 
he  was  ttiinsported   to   Hobart  in  181*2.      He  joined  the  band  spoken  of 
in  the  text.     Hii^  thieveries  were  numerous.     He  was  aasisred  in  some  of 
bis  escapes  by  an  aboriginal  girl  who  accompanied  him.     A  scouting  party,      ' 
led  by  an  0%  uer  of  a  st'liooner,  attacked  Howe  and  his  numerous  comradea»^^H 
Five  of  the  assailant  Si  were  killed.  SoIdieiB  were  sent  to  garrison  the  home'^^ 
stead  of  the  unsuccessful  owner  of  the  schooner.     When  the  buBhrangers 

in  their  turn  attacked,  they  were  beaten  off  with  loss.  Their  leader, 
Wbitehead,  was  shot ;  and  Howe,  in  purauanee  of  a  compact,  cut  off  hia 
comrade's  head  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  (jovernment. 
Howe  became  the  captain  of  the  band,  and  called  himself  the  **  (Governor 
of  the  Eangtfa.*'  He  took  the  life  of  any  member  of  tbe  gang  who  offended 
him.  A  convict,  WorraU,  who  yearned  for  the  free  pardon  offered  for  the 
capture  of  Howe,  was  i^ealouy  in  aiding  the  Holdier^.  In  a  race  for  life,  the 
black  girl,  following  Howe  closely  and  guiding  hia  flight  to  intricate  faat- 
nesacs,  coiihl  not  keep  up  with  him.  The  rascal  urged  her  to  speed,  but 
her  strength  wa.s  exhausted.  He  shot  her,  and  escaped  in  a  ravine.  She 
was  not  killed,  but  her  aflection  for  him  was  quenched.  She  aide  i  hia 
pursuers.  At  laat  Howe  was  alone.  He  was  once  captured,  but  slipped 
from  the  cord»  which  bouufi  him,  killed  one  of  his  captors,  and,  wounding 
the  other  mortally,  escaiied.  But  Colonel  Soreirs  nieasure»  were  effective 
WiUi&m  Pugb,  an  intelligent  and  du^iVui^  ftoldiev: ,  concealed  hiniaelf 
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return  peaceably.  If  they  would  do  so  all  but  wilful 
murderers  would  be  pardoned.  If  tbey  should  refuse*  they 
would  be  treated  as  outlaws.  Some  surrendered  (mehiding 
Michael  Howe,  who  after  three  months  absconded  again), 
some  were  pardoned,^  and  immediatBly  resumed  their  habits 
of  plunder.  Colonel  Davey  proclaimed  martial  law  in  May 
1815  in  spite  of  remonstrance  from  Abbott. 

J  It  was  nominally  in  force  during  five  months.  Macquarie 
disallowed  the  proclamation  as  exceeding  the  powers  of  a 
Lt. -Governor.  But  Macquarie  was  not  able  to  enforce 
under  Davey  measures  for  crushing  the  evil  which,  in  the 
measured  hmguage  of  a  Commissioner  of  Enquiry,  became 
**a  systematic,  continued  or  combined  effort  of  desperate 
convicts  to  defy  the  attempts  of  the  local  government  or  to 
subsist  by  plunder."'^  Davey  was  rfemoved.'^  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  tht^  distracted  island  had  vainly  presented 
an  address  (Sept.  1815)  in  favour  of  maintaining  martial 
law.  When  the  new  Lt.-Gov.,  Colonel  Sorell,  arrived, 
bushranging  was  still  rampant  in  the  land,  and  one  of  the 
most  notorious  was  Peter  Geary,  a  deserter  from  the  79rd 
Eegt.  Sorell  called  the  inhabitants  together  to  devise  the 
means  of  coping  with  the  difficulty.  Tboy  agreed  (5th  July 
1817)  to  subscribe  funds,  Sorell  offered  rewards  which 
breathed  new  life  among  the  constabulary.  For  Geary  one 
hundred  guineas  were  offered.  Soldiers  johied  in  the 
pursuit.  Many  outlaws  were  taken,  and  a  stop  was 
speedily  put  to  the  dangers  which,  under  Davey *s  rule,  had 

^terrified  the  peaceable  and  made  insolent  the  bad. 

A  detachment  of  the  46th  Eejz^^t.  was  the  principal  instru- 

'  ment  in  reducing  the  island  to  order.  Under  Sergeant 
McCarthy    eight    of  the    40th    encountered    eleven    hush- 


VVon^U  in  a  luit  to  which  u.  third  man  enticed  Howe  in  1818.  After  fruit* 
Lless  exchange  of  ahots  and  tlesperate  pursuit,  Pugh  ami  ^^'oiiaU  dashed 
Taut  Howe'tjLniins  with  the  butt  ends  of  their  firelocks^  Sorell  entreated: 
l  Macquarie  to  give  Pugh  ^*  the  greatest  favour  he  eould/' and  urged  that 

Worrall  ahouUl  receive  a  free  pardou  au«l  a  passjige  to  Kughiud. 

*  Commiasiouer  Bigge'a  Report  (May  1822).  House  of  Cominona  Papers, 
p.  109. 

'  Bigge'a  Pk-eport,  p.  102. 

•  liespatch — Macquarie  to  Earl  Bathur»t,  3rd  April  1817 — thanks  kim 
'*  for  80  readily  and  promptly  attending  to  my  auggeaiion  for  the  removal 
of  Lt. 'Governor  Davey,"  who  neglected  Ids  duty  and  ^lacquarie^a  ordex*^ 
aud  was  shamefully  extravagant  with  public  pro\iet\j^» 


rangers  miffer  Geary,     The  robber  fell  morta.lly^  %vouiided. 
Two  of  his  companions  were  wonnded  and  captured.    Colo- 
nel Dave  J  was  a  witness  of  these  events.     H<3  dwelt  in  the 
island  for  some  time  as  a  settler  before  he  retired  to  Eng- 
land.     Sorell  instituted  *'  musters,"   similar  to   those  in 
New  South  Wales.      Convicts  were  thus  kept  under  watch,  j 
and  a  cheek  was  established  upon  the  issue  of  passes  to  I 
them.    But  Colonel  Sovell  was  not  successful  in  raising  the  | 
moral  tone  of  the  conimunifcy.     Mr.  Bigge  reported  that  it 
was  lower  in  Yan  Diem  en's  Land  than  in  New  South  Wales, 

Exploration  of  the  interior  and  of  the  coast  of  the  little 
island  was  prosecuted  during  Macquarie's  control-  Flocks 
and  herds  increased.  Wheat  and  even  meat  were  exported 
to  Sydney  (181(>^t20),  and  in  1821  the  muster  show^ed  a 
population  of  7400;  15,000  cultivated  acres;  35,000  cattle ;  j 
170,000  sheep;  550  horses;  and  5000  pigs.  Macquarie' 
visited  hm  dependency  in  1821.  He  made  a  vice-regal 
progress,  conferred  names  on  places  and  pardons  on 
convicts,  and  published  a  glowing  account  of  the  island  and 
of  his  proceedings.  i 

On  the  gloomy  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  natives  he  ' 
did  not  descant.  It  was  in  keeping  with  the  events  of  1804. 
When  the  settlement  was  reduced  to  straits  for  food,  kan- 
garoo hunting  led  many  whites  into  the  bush,  and  more 
than  one  isolated  hunter  fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  the 
blacks  for  tJie  massacre  of  1^04,  The  number  of  natives 
killed  is  not  recorded  in  any  human  annals.  Yet  between 
1805  and  1810,  we  learn  that  one  huntsman,  Germain,  was 
eoatinually  with  them  in  safety,  and  that  he  declared  that 
till  they  were  excited  by  ill-treatment  '*  there  was  no  harm 
in  them.''  In  vain  Lord  Hul>art  urged  the  Governor  to  use 
theni  kindl}'.  Convicts  let  loose  to  forage  for  themselves, 
and  armed  with  muskets,  cared  little  for  the  Governor  w^hen 
roaming  out  of  sight  in  the  primaeval  forest.  Collins 
endeavoured  to  imitate  Phillip  by  securing  a  native.  The 
prisoner  escaped  with  his  fetters,  Collins  notified  that 
those  who  fired  on  the  natives  wantonly,  or  murdered  them 
"in  cold  blood,''  should  sufler  the  last  penalties  of  the  law. 

"  There  was  a  coroner^a  inquest  on  Geary's  horly.  The  verdict  was— 
'* Homicide  in  furthemnce  of  public  juatice/'— \>'eritivortb*a  **  New  South 
Wales/' p,  J4.1     1K19. 


His  notice  was  vain.     Two  whites  were  missing  in  1810. 
One  was  thus  described  in  the  Thrive iit  Star  (Jan.  IBIO) : — - 

'^Tlie  natives  who  liftve  been  rendered  desperate  by  the  cnieltiea  they 
I  have  experujuoed  from  our  people,  hftvt-  now  begun  ta  «listi-eas  ns  by 
attackmg  our  uaLtle.  ,  .  .  No  accoimt  having  been  received  of  Williatii 
Knssell  and  ileorge  ({etley^  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  misorablo  end 
they  have  Ijeen  put  to.  This  unfor Innate  man,  Russell,  is  a  striking 
instance  of  divine  agency  which  haa  overtakeu  liijo  at  last*  and  punished 
him  by  the  hands  *>f  tboso  very  people  who  have  suffered  so  much  frotu 
hmi;  he  being  well  known  to  have  exercised  his  barbarous  disposition 
in  murtlering  or  torturing  any  who  unfortunately  came  within  his  reach." 

Colonel  Davey  endeavoured  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
natives.  Through  the  agency  of  a  native  woman  living 
with  a  white  man,  between  thirty  and  forty  of  them  visited 
the  settlement.  In  spite  of  the  Governor's  known  desires, 
some  worthless  Europeans  maltreated  them,  and  they 
escaped.  Davey  declared  that  **  he  could  not  have  believed 
that  Britiflh  anbjeetrt  would  have  so  ignominioiisly  stained 
the  honour  of  their  country  and  themselves,  as  to  have 
acted  in  the  manner  they  did  toward  the  aborigines.'* 
Sorell  swelled  the  sad  testimony.  In  1819  he  reminded 
his  subjects  that  the  natives  were  '*  unsuspicious  and 
peaceable,  manifesting  no  disposition  to  injure''  in  certain 
remote  places,  '*  and  they  are  known  to  be  equally  in- 
offensive in  other  places  where  the  stock-keepers  treat  them 
with  mildness  and  forbearance/'  One  instance  will  suffice 
as  a  record  of  the  atrocities  committed.  Formal  inquiry^** 
established  the  fact  that  about  the  time  of  Governor  Davey, 
a  man,  while  capturing  a  native  woman,  killed  her  husband, 
slung  the  bleetling  head  upon  her  neck,  and  drove  her  thus 
before  him  to  be  retained  by  force. 

From  such  scenes  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  progress  of 
discovery  in  New  South  Wales.  When  !N[acquarie  assumed 
the  government  in  1810,  the  colony  consisted  only  of  the  i 
county  of  Cnmberland,  with  an  outpost  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hunter,  reached  l>y  sea.  Westward,  the  Blue  Moim- 
tains,  whose  rugged  watershed  fed  the  Nepean,  the  Cox, 
the  Grose,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Hawkesbury,  had 


•"  Report  of  a  Committee  appt>bited  by  Governor  Arthur  in  1830.  *'In 
exeinplifi cation  of  (the  *  dreadful  and  unnecessary  barlmrity'  practised) 
the  Commit  Lee  cannot  but  mention  one  fact,  which  from  its  atrocity  would 
have  appeared  to  them  perfectly  increrlible,  had  it  not  been  conlicn\e<lVH^ 
testimony  which  they  cannot  doubt." 


hitherto  barred  all  progress-  The  colony  was  cooped  in  by 
a  mountain  barrier  on  the  west,  and  by  broken  sandstone 
ridges  on  the  north  and  sonth.  The  Hunter  river  was 
known,  but  it  was  resorted  to  only  as  a  penal  settlement, 
and  as  a  place  where  coal  and  cedar  might  be  procm^ed. 
In  1817,  Captain  Walhs,  commandant  at  Newcastle,  per- 
mitted well-behaved  convicts  to  go  to  Wallis  plains  and  to 
the  river  Paterson,  and  assist  in  raising  food  for  themselves 
and  otlierH.  The  whole  free  population  of  the  district, 
viz.,  the  store-keeper,  the  assistant-surgeon,  and  the  pilot's 
son,  were  allowed  to  take  up  lands  at  the  same  places. 
But  m  1813  the  gloom  which  had  so  long  shrouded  the 
western  interior  was  dispelled.^^  Gregory  Blaxland,  William 
Charles  Went  worth,  then  only  twenty  years  old,  and  Lt.  ^ 
Lawson,  with  four  servants,  four  horses,  and  live  dogs,  ■ 
started  on  the  11th  May  with  six  weeks  provisions,  from 
the  South  Creek  near  Penrith,  to  solve  the  mystery  which 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  baffled  explorers.  The 
Si/diiep  Gazette  recorded  their  departure  with  hope,  but 
hardly  with  confidence.  They  crossed  the  Hawkesbury  at  fl 
Emu  Island,  and  by  toilsome  journeys  literally  cut  their  ™ 
way  by  slow  stages  through  the  tangled  underwood  and 
Lamongst  the  rocky  precipices  and  l)roken  mountains  and 
r gorges.  When  they  found  patclies  of  grass  they  cut  it  and 
carried  it  on  as  food  for  their  horses.  They  endeavom^ed  to 
keep  on  the  dividing  ranges  between  the  river  Grose  and 
the  Western  river.  Leaving  two  men  to  guard  the  horses, 
on  the  fourth  day  the  remainder  of  the  party  *'cut  their  way 
for  about  five  miles."  On  the  fifth  day  they  cut  tlieir  way 
ttwo  miles  further  ;  finding  oo  food  for  horses.  On  Sunday 
they  rested,  but  **  found  reason  to  regret  the  suspension  of 
their  proceedings,  as  it  gave  the  men  leisure  to  ruminate  on 
their  danger,"  On  the  following  day  (17th)  they  loaded  the 
horses  with  as  much  coarse  rushy  grass  as  they  could 
carry,  and  the  whole  party  moved  on  in  the  path  already 
cut.  They  camped  on  a  ridge,  having  to  fetch  water  for 
themselves  up  the  side  of  a  precipice  six  hundred  feet  high. 
The  horses  were  without  water.  On  the  18th  the  explorers 
cut  their  way  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  being  compelled  to 


! 
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^'  "A  Journal  of  a  Tour  of  Discovery  aorofls  the  Blue  Momi bains 
year  1813/'    Gregory  BliULUud,    Ut^iiutfed  ia  Sydney,  1870. 
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remove  large  stones  to  enable  tliem  to  pass  along  a  ridj^e 
which  had  deep  precipices  at  its  sides.  On  the  IDfch  they 
"began  to  ascend  the  second  ridge  of  the  mountains,*'  and 
obtained  a  view  of  the  settlements  they  had  left  behind 
them.  Mount  Banks  bore  N.W.,  Grose  Head  N.E.,  Pros- 
pect  Hill  E.  by  S. ;  the  seven  Hills  E.N.E.  ;  Windnor  N.E. 
by  E.  **At  a  little  distance  from  the  spot  at  whicdi  they 
began  the  ascent  they  found  a  pjramidieal  heap  of  stones, 
the  work  evidently  of  some  European,  This  pile  they  con- 
cluded to  be  the  one  erected  by  Mr-  Bass,  to  mark  the  end 
of  his  journey,"  but  it  was  afterwards  attributed  to  Caley, 
and  it  become  known  as  *"  Caley 's  EepLilso/*  Congratulat- 
ing themselves  on  having  penetrated  further  than  any  other 
European,  the}'  proceeded  by  daily  journeys  of  from  three 
to  five  miles,  and  on  the  28tli  they  **  contrived  to  get  their 
horses  down  the  mountain  by  cutting  a  small  trench  with  a 
hoe,  which  kept  them  from  slipping,  where  they  again 
tasted  fresh  grass  for  the  first  time  since  they  left  the  forest 
land  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.'*  Tliey  had  passed 
the  mountain  barrier  and  left  Mount  York  behind  them. 
On  Monday  the  Blst  May,  computing  that  they  had 
travelled  ^' fifty  miles  through  the  mountain/'  and  being 
then  in  fine  *' forest  or  grass  land/'  they  *' conceived  that 
they  had  sufficiently  accomplished  the  design  of  their  under- 
taking, and  on  the  following  day  they  bent  their  steps 
'homewards.*'  On  the  (ith  June  they  *' reached  their  homes, 
all  in  good  health."  The  Si^tlfwtf  Gffzette  triumphantly 
recorded  their  **  return  from  their  trackless  journey  without 
the  sliglitest  injury/'  after  discovering  ** a  prodigious  extent 
of  fine  level  country/' 

In  Nov.  1818  Macquarie  despatched  Mr.  G.  W.  Evans,  an 
Assistant'Surveyor,  with  five  men,  and  two  months'  provis- 
ions, to  follow  the  marked  path  of  the  volunteers.  Follow- 
ing their  track  to  the  end,  Evans  continued  liis  journey  for 
twenty-one  days  more.,  and  described  the  country  he  saw  as 
*' equal  to  every  demand  which  tliis  colony  may  have  for 
extension  of  tillage  and  pasture  lands  for  a  century  to  come.'' 
^He  returned  after  an  al>sence  of  seven  weeks.  In  a 
government  Order  (l*^th  Feb.  1814)  Macquarie,  **  in  con- 
Bideration  of  the  importance  of  these  discoveries,  and 
Balculating  upon  the  eifect  they  may  \ia\^  ou  \Xife  VmVc^^ 


prosperity  of  the  colony/'  uMiioimct^d  his  iotentiou  to  grant 
to  Evans  a  pecuniary  reward,  and  one  thousand  acres  of 
[land  in  Van  Dienien's  land  whither  he  was  to  proceed  as 
Deputy- Sm'Yejor.     In  the  same  Order,  the  Governor  was . 

*'liiippy  to  embrace  this  opportiiinty  of  couveying  his  acknmvledgmeuts 
to  <  Jregory  Blaxlaiid  and  WilUatii  Chtirlen  Wentworth,  Esfja.,  and  Lieut. 
WilUaiJi  Lawsoii,  of  the  K.oyiil  Veteran  Cnnif«iiiy,  for  tlieir  eiiterprisiing 
and  arduous  exertions  on  the  tmir  of  disco  very  which  thoy  voluntarily 
performed,  being  the  first  Eiiropeiins  who  aucomplitthed  the  passage  over 
the  l>lne  Mountains  The  Iroveruor,  desirous  to  eonfer  on  these  gentle- 
men Bubsiautial  marks  of  his  sen8<y  of  their  meritorious  exertions,  means  to 
present  each  of  them  witli  a  grant  of  1000  acres  of  land  in  this  nowly- 
iliscovered  country.'*  | 

Macquarie  visited  the  new  territory,  and  conferred 
pardons  upon  convicts  who  had  the  honour  of  assisting  to 
convey  supphes  for  the  uBe  of  his  suite.  Convict  lahoiir 
was  devoted  to  making  a  road  aerosR  tlie  Bhie  Mountains- 
It  was  opened  in  April  1815.  Macquarie  fixed  upon  I 
Bathurst  as  the  site  of  a  town.  Many  colonists  sent  sheep 
and  cattle  to  the  park-like  forests  and  plains  on  the  water- 
shed of  the  interior.  But  whither  did  those  western  waters 
flow  ?  A  band  of  ei^ht  convicts  thonght  their  course  must 
he  to  the  east  coast,  and  in  Octoher  1815,  started  from 
Windsor  on  then*  way  to  Nt^w  Guinea.  Skuhdng  near  the 
main  road,  and  avoiding  exposure  at  Bathurst,  they  fol- 
lowed downwards  the  Macquarie  river*  Reduced  to  utniost 
want  they  were  sustained  h\  the  kind  offices  of  the  natives, 
who  fed  them,  and  in  response  to  signs,  guided  them  toj 
Bathurst.  Emaciated  almost  to  death,  most  of  them 
reached  the  settlement,  hut  for  some  time  harelj  clung  to 
life.  Such  account  as  they  cnuld  give  of  their  wanderings 
was  ohtained  by  the  Government,  and  it  whetted  public 
curiosity.  Macquarie  determined  tViat  the  rivers  Lachlau 
and  Macquarie,  ruimed  after  himself,  should  he  traced ;  and 
in  1817,  Oxley,  the  Surveyor-General,  started  from  Bathurst 
with  a  well-equipped  party,  containing  Mr.  Allan  Cunning- 
ham the  botanist,  and  Mr.  Parr  as  mineralogist.  They 
followed  the  course  of  the  Lachlau  until  they  found 
themselves  on  the  boundless  level  surface  tlu'ough  which 
the  river  (which  to  their  surprise  was  rising  though  they  had 
had  no  rain)  lazily  meandered  in  ana-branches  amongst 
which  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  nuiin  stream.     The 
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rising  waters  endangered  the  lives  of  tlie  party,     Oxley 

» turned  aside,  steering  for  the  sonfch-west,  in  hope  of  reaeh- 
iiig  Cape  Northumberland.  He  had  run  risk  from  flood. 
He  was  to  endure  thirst.  The  country  between  theLachlan 
and  the  Murrumhidgee  was  parched  ;  water  was  scarce ; 
and  some  of  the  liorses  perished.  He  was  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  Murrunibidgee,  and  had  he  then  persevered 
he  would  have  reached  it  with  far  less  difficult}^  than  he 
encountered  in  turning  back  to  the  Lachlao.  But  he 
had  to  save  the  lives  of  his  party,  and  could  not 
snrmise  that  withie  a  few  miles  of  him  on  ttie  souths 
ran  a  larger  river  than  the  deceptive  Lachlan  whose 
I  marshes  had  defied  him  on  the  north.  He  turned  back,  and 
I  regaining  the  Lachlan,  followed  its  course  downwards,  until 
I  the  spreading  of  its  waters  made  him  resolve  to  close  his 
explorations  altogether.  He  denounced  the  coiuitry  as 
*'  useless  for  the  purposes  of  civilized  men  ;*'  inferred,  and 
not  unjustl}',  that  the  Laclilan  itself,  unfed  by  affluents, 
must  either  he  dry  or  become  **a  chain  of  ponds"  in 
summer,  and  recorded  his  opinion  that  the  low  sandy  hills 
on  the  south-western  coast  line  were  the  ''only  barriers 
which  jjrevent  the  ocean  from  extending  over  a  country 
which  was  probably  once  under  its  dominion."  His  last 
effort  was  to  take  three  men  for  a  final  attempt  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  Lachlan  waters.  Returning  from  a  point 
in  latitude  33.57-30,  longitude  144.31.15,  he  diverged  from 
I  the  Lachlan  to  the  north-east,  and  after  cutting  bis  way 
successfully  through  a  belt  of  mallee  scrub  (etfralifptKg 
dnmimt)  struck  upon  the  Macquarie  river,  near  a  place  he 
called  Wellington  Valley,  and  returned  to  Bathursti  through 
a  country  which  he  described  as  beautiful  and  fertile.  His 
narrative,  though  discouraging  as  to  the  Lachlan,  was 
tempting  as  regarded  the  Macf|uarie.  He  was  sent  again 
in  May  1818  to  explore  that  river.  Like  the  Lachlan  it 
deceived  liim.  He  concluded  that  both  rivers  ran  into  **an 
inland  sea  or  lake,  gradually  filling  up  by  immense  deposi- 
tions from  the  higher  lands  left  by  the  waters  which  flow 
into  it.  It  is  most  singular  that  the  high  lands  on  this 
continent  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  sea-coast,  or  not  to 
» extend  to  any  gi^eat  distance  from  it." 

^nable  to  follow  where  the  river  couVA  tiq\»  ^t^^^xn^ 


marked  channel,  Oxiey  determined  to  steer  to  the  eastern 
coast.  The  Castlereagh  arrested  him  for  a  week,  but  he 
reached  the  Arhnthnot  Range,  and  ascended  Mount  Ex- 
mouth  on  the  8th  August.  Passing  on  to  what  he  called 
Hardwiek  Eaiige,  he  surmounted  all  difficulties,  and  reach- 
ing a  beautiful  and  rich  pastoral  land  on  his  way,  called  it 
Liverpool  Plains*  \ 

On  his  Lachlan  journey  be  had  seen  the  Myall  tree,  fl 
which  Allan  Cunningham  had  called  the  Acacia  pendula.  ^ 
At  Liverpool  Plauis  he  saw  it  in  its  most  graceful  forms, 
and  most  redundant  growth.  Crossing  the  Peel  river,  he  ^ 
ascended  the  western  slope  of  the  cord  ill  era,  attained  the  ^M 
table-land  of  New  England  where  it  divides  the  waters  of 
theNamoi  from  those  of  theMacleay,  and  reached  suddenly 
one  of  the  most  startling  sights  which  could  confront  a 
traveller.  As  he  passed  over  an  undulating  country,  the 
hi^nd  terminated.  An  abysH  was  before  him.  The  waters 
of  various  streams  found  their  way  by  broken  waterfalls, 
and  readied  the  bottom  of  a  gorge  from  one  to  two 
thousand  feet  in  depth.  The  Hides  of  the  ravine  were 
precipitous^  rock.  Lesser  clefts  branched  here  and  there  to 
make  extrication  more  difficult-  He  bad  reached  the  edge 
of  the  New  England  Falls.  Descent  was  impossible.  He 
determined  to  sldrt  the  gigantic  precipice  till  some  practic- 
able place  could  be  found  which  would  enable  him  to  reach 
tlie  sea.  Foiled  as  he  was  by  this  sheer  wall  of  rock,  and 
gazing  downwanls  into  the  distant  depths,  where  the 
streams  tumbled  foaming  among  the  boulders  at  the  foot 
of  each  mountain  side,  Oxley  could  yet  admire  it.  '*  It 
would  be  impossible,"  he  said,  *'  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
wild  magnificence  of  the  scenery  without  the  aid  of 
Balvator's  pencil/'  H 

After  vain  efforts  to  descend  towards  the  sea,  he  found  ii  " 
way  to  the  south  of  the  falls,   where  be  named  Mount 
Seaview,  whence  he  descried  the  coast4ine.     The  ascent   h 
and  descent  were  diihcult.     None  but  those  who  have  been  H 
in  a  primeval  mountain  forest  can  understand  how,  in  the   ^ 
absence  of  all  path  or  track,  the  growing  timber,  the  fallen 
trees,  the  tangled  underwood,  the  preci[)ices,  ravines,  and 
crags,  thwart  the  progress  of  an  exploring  party.     Oxley 
overcH,me  all  difficulties,  and  by  a  tributary  of  a  river  (he 


[  Dametl  the  Hastings)  reaebed  and  named  Port  Macquarie, 
twelve  weeks  after  leaving  the  Macquarie  river.  Even  then 
his  journey  to  Sydney  was  full  of  hazard.  Horses  died  of 
exhaiiBtion  ;  the  Manning;  river  was  only  crossed  by  meana 
of  a  stranded  boat  seen  on  the  shore  twelve  miles  off,  aed 
by  great  exertion  carried  by  men  to  the  river,  Oxley 
reached  Newcastle  on  the  Himter  with  an  advance  party, 
and  obtained  provisions  to  relieve  his  companions. 

Early  in  Maequarie's  reign  a  man  born  for  exploration 
appeared,  and  succeeded  in  all  his  attempts.  Hamilton 
Hume  (the  son  of  a  coimnissariat  officer,  who  after 
being  wrecked  in  the  Gnardiatt  with  Eiou,  reached 
Sydney  in  the  Ladtf  Juliana),  was  born  at  Parramatta 
in  1797.  The  ease  with  which  he  could  move  from  place 
to  place  in  a  mountainous  and  thickl}^  wooded  country, — 
Beeraing  intuitively  to  divine  the  most  practicable  coiu'se, — 
was  wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  accompanied  him* 
When  seventeen  years  old,  he,  with  a  brotlier  and  a  black 
boy,  went  beyond  the  Cowpastures,  threaded  iiis  way 
through  Bargo  Brush,  and  discovered  the  country  about 
Bong  Bong  ami  Berrima,  Two  years  afterwards  he  led  Mr. 
Throsby  to  that  neighbourhood,  and  afterwards  discovered 
Goulliurn  Plains  on  the  Wollondihy,  and  Lake  Bathurst. 

^¥ov  this  exploit  Macquarie  granted  him  three  hundred  acres 
III  land.^*"*     Thus  in  a  few  years  were   the  bounds  of  the 

^colony  extended,  mid  new  regions  made  known,  and 
Mactpiarie  was  in  imagination  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 

Lpresenting  a  fertile  continent  to  his  country.     Exploration 

Iby  sea  was  continued  duruig  his  rule.  Captain  Phillip 
Parker  King,  sou  of  the  late  Governor  King,  was  selected 

■  The  BQttlemcinl  iiiaile  tit  (ioulbtiin  Plains  was  rciiiarkabk'  for  being 

of  the  few  at  vvbicli  theiia  wiis  uo  feud  Ijetween  the  lUack  and  wliite 

fraces.     The  tirst  settlers  were  tircuiiispect  antl  kiiidly  to  the  natives,  who 

ll'eapondedi  amicablw     One  etockmau  indeed  detained  by  foice  a  native 

^ivoman-      The  tril*  remonstrated,  and  tohl  the  man  they  wouhl  kiU  him 

rather  than  aUow  him  to  keep  tlieir  countrywoman  from  them.     Tim  man 

was  confident  against  them,  Init  they  kept  their  M^ord.     An  Linjuiry  wua 

inatituted,  but  when  tlie  fact.s  were  known,  no  atepa  were  taken  by  the 

authorities  to  avenge  the  stockman's  tieath.     No  other  victim  feU  mi  either 

1  8id e  aiil^sequ en tly . 

I     Familiar  witli  thedifltriet,  the  author  knows  these  facts  on  the  authority 
of  W.   P.  Faithful!,  Esq.,  one  of  the  first  who  went  thither;  who  lon^ 
resided  In  it  with  the  esteem  of  all ;  and  was  Qi\e  q1  '\\a  «jivtV\^%Xi  xe^'tciefcXsJww- 
I  in  the  Legis}iitart\ 


as  the  commander^  and  in  1817  sailed  in  the  Mermaid,  of  I 
rfiighty-four  tons  hurden.  His  inBtriictions  were  to  coDtiniie 
*^the  work  of  Flinders  (whose  book  and  maps  had  been  pub-  i 
lished  in  1814)  from  Arnht^m  Bay  on  tlie  west  of  the  GulfB 
of  Carpentaria,  by  the  north-west  Cape,  and  on  the  west  ™ 
coast.  After  takmg  in  wood  and  water  at  King  George's 
Sound,  he  commenced  his  actual  survey  at  the  North-West 
Cape,  Exnionth  Bay,  Nichol  Bay,  Port  Es.siogton,  Van 
Diemen's  Gulf,  were  sur%"eyed,  and  the  Alligator  river  was 
ascended  in  a  boat  for  nearly  forty  miles.  King  saw  many 
Malay  proas.  He  was  kind  and  cautious  in  dealing  with 
the  natives,  l)ut  could  not  always  prevent  the  use  of  fire- 
arms by  his  men.  In  181B  he  surveyed  Macfpiarie  Harbour 
in  Yan  Diemen's  Land,  and  Port  Mac^juarie  (on  the  east 
coast  of  New  South  Wales),  which  Oxiey  had  discovered. 
In  181S)  he  sailed  through  Torres  Straits ;  and,  though  re- 
duced to  one  anchor,  continued  his  coast  survey.  At  ^ 
longitude  125  41  he  bore  up  for  Timor,  having  hi  his  tw^o  ■ 
voyages  added  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to  tlie  coast-line 
surveyed  by  his  countrymen.  In  18*20,  Maequarie  being 
still  Governor,  King  sailed  again  in  the  Mcrmttitl;  but  after 
reaching  his  ])revious  pointy  was  compelled  hy  the  leakiness 
of  the  Mennaid  to  return.  Mactjoarie  fitted  out  the 
Bathvrst  for  him,  and  again  King  sought  the  north-west 
coast,^^  resorting  to  the  Mauritius  for  provisions,  and  return- 
mg  by  King  George's  Hound  and  Swan  liiver  to  continue 
his  survey.  His  labours  were  conehuled  in  1822,  when 
Maequarie  no  longer  reigned  in  Sydney.  ■ 

The  legal  functionary  whom  Governor  King  had  so  often  " 
and  so  earnestly  asked  for,  was,  by  force  of  events,  extorted 
from  the  government  after  the  deposition  of  Bligli.  Mae- 
quarie took  with  him  a  new  Advocate-General,  Mr.  EUiti 
Bent  {who  was  hi  1811  made  Judge  and  Commissary  of  the 
Vice-Admhulty  Court  of  the  territory).  It  soon  appeared 
necessary  to  erect  a  Coiu-t  which  no  Governor  could  hope  to 

'*  In  passing  Clark's  IsUmlt  off  Princess  Clmdotto   liay,  on  the  etiat 

coASt  (latitude  14  Sj,  Allari  Cuuiiinghain  «uvv  ptiiutin^s  by  the  niitivea  on 

l^Hjky  wLirt's,  imd  within  a  large  t^ave,  which  iuiprossed  liim  anil  Kin^  as 

works  of  art  rloservnig  particular  obaervation.      rhey  rs<3i'm«d  of  a  higher  ] 

order  thaw  those  seen  by  Fliiidei^  in   the  Uulf  of  Car|n.'otAria,      They  j 

represented   anima,ls,   liah,   ureeping    things    aiid  vegetable   subslaiioeSi 

Thvy  were  ejceciited  with  sievera     o\o\.\.t* 
,  ^^^ 


NEW  C0UHT8  OF  .lUDICATURM 


Ideal  with  a«  Bligh  had  attempted  to  treat  the  higliest  Court 
ill  the  colony  in  1808,  Tlie  cjuaiTels  of  civil  litigants,  it 
waH  leyolved,  should  he  sepantLed  iVoHi  the  administration 
of  the  higli  Criminal  Court.  Anew  commission  and  lettern 
patent  (4th  Feh.  1814)  effected  a  separation  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  jndicatureB,  formerly  united  under  the  ]}rL"sideucy 
of  the  tTudge- Advocate.  A  Civil  Court,  called  the  GovcruorV 
Com*t,  was  composed  of  the  Judge- Advocate  of  the  colony 

■  and  two  inhabitants  ai»pointed  by  the  Governor,  Another, 
called  the  Lt.- Governor's  Court,  was  created  in  Van 
'  Diemen's  Laud  under  the  presidency  of  a  Deputy  Judge- 
ri   Advocate. 

^H     A  Supreme  Court  was  established  in  Sy^hiey.     The  Judge 
^F was  to  he  appointed  hy  the  Crown.     Two  magisfcratea  ap- 
pointed hy  the  Governor  were  to  aid  the  Judge.     Over  all 
^k'^'as    the   High   Court   of    Appeal,   presided   over    by   the 
PBCovernor   himself,  with   the  'Judge-Advocate  as   assessor. 
'     No  change  was  made  in   the  Criminal  Court,  W'liere  the 
^L  Judge- Advocate  presided.    Mr.  Ellis  Bent,  after  painstaking 
^■compilation  of  rules  of  practice,  died,  universally  regretted, 
^Pwithout  being  able  to  open  the  Governor's  Court.     A  loctatt 
tenrnH  opened  it  for  the  first  time  in  January  1810,  and  a 
new  Judge-Advocate,  Wylde,  arrived  in  October  of  that  year 
to  preside  over  it.     Mr.  Wylde  (afterwards  Sir  John  Wylde, 
and  Chief  Justice  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  had  the  rare 
and  not  felicitous  fortune  of  presiding  in  the  Court  in  which 
his  fatber  w'as  a  suliortliuate  official  as  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 
The  first  Judge  sent  to  the  new  **  Supreme  Court  of  Civil 
IT     Judicature"  w^as  Jeffery  Hart  Bent,  a  brother  of  Elhs  Bent. 
|H      Macquarie  t]uarrelk<l  with  Judge  Bent  at  a  very  early 
l^date.     Bent  questioned  the  legality  of  a  certain  road  toll, 
of  wvhich  the  surplus,  alter  repairs,  was  paid  to  a  Police 
Fund.     Macquarie  told  the  Secretary  of  State  that  a  letter 
from  Bent  contained  **  false  assertions  and  malignant  in- 
sinuations.**     ^lacquariu  having  determined   to  associate 
with  freedmen,  and  to  force  then'  society  upon  others,  was 
em^aged  because  Bent  would  not  suffer  convict  attorneys  to 
practise  before  liim.     George  Crossley  was  one  of  those  who 
desired  the  privilege.     The  nate  Governor  wrote  of  Bent — 
he  holds  no  Court,  "nor  is  it  his  intention  to  hold  one. 
until  the  point  in  regard  to  the  re-adims^lou  ol  idiXX'^xw'e.^^ 
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gent  here  as  priBoners  shall  be  determined  agieeably  to  his 
own  wishes  in  the  negative/'  Macquarie  went  so  far  as  to 
express  his  *^ decided  opinion"  that  Bent  onn;ht  to  admit 
Grossley.^^ 

Lord  Bathnrst  was  discreet  enough  to  agi^ee  with  Benfc 
rather  than  with  Macquarie.^^  But  the  latter  acted  vigor- 
ously on  the  spot.  He  informed  Lord  Bathurst^^  that  he 
had  issued  a  General  Order  (11th  Dec.  1816),  notifying 
Bent's  ** removal  and  recall  from  ]iis  official  situation,  and 
declaring  his  disqualification  and  incapacity  to  act  from 
tlienceforth  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  a  magistrate 
of  this  colony."  ...  It  was  a  *' severe  measure'' — *'I 
did  it  with  extreme  reluctance,  .  *  .  Li  one  letter  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Bent  declares  in  speaking  of  himself  and  me 
that  *our  local  rank  places  but  a  shadow  of  distinction 
between  us,'  and,  with  a  view  of  drawing  a  maHgnaut  con- 
trast of  his  own,  he  adds  that  his  irritability  of  temper  has 
]iever  led  him  into  acts  either  of  illegality  or  oppression,'* 
Lord  Bathurst  sanctioned  the  removal  of  the  angr}-  Judge 
1>y  tlie  angry  Governor. 

Bent's  successor,  Mr*  Barron  Field,^'^  the  author  of  more 
than  one  law-book,  had  arrived  in  Sydney  when  Macquarie 
thus  justiiied  himself.  Of  Wylde,  the  Judge-x\dvocate, 
and  Field,  Macquarie  said,  **  1  have  every  reason  to  hope 
and  believe  they  will  in  their  respective  situations  prove  al 
great  blessing  and  acquisition  to  this  colony."  Of  a  solicitor* 
who  had  not  been  a  convict  he  wrote:  **  This  worthless  and 
unprincipled  reptile  under  thb  pu[>ilage  of  Mr,  Bent  shows 
himsclt' a  ready  agent  to  undermine  and  blast,  if  possible, 
my  honom-  and  public  character." 

Without  any  consultation  with  the  Judge,  or  apprising 
him  of  the   nature   of  the   case,  Macquarie  appointed 
freedman  as  one  of  the  magistrates,  who,  with  Field,  were' 
to  constitute  the  Supreme  Court.     Field,  unconscious  of 
the  fact,  could  not  remonstratejnit  he  afterwards  expressed 

"  Houau  of  Commons  Paper.  Appendix  to  Report  of  Gaol  Committee, 
1819. 

'*  Bigge'a  Report  (22nd  M«y  m22),  p.  m. 

'■  Despfttch  to  Secretary  of  State,  3rd  April  181 7«  | 

''  He  wrote  ''  Narratives  of  Voyage  and  Travel  ;'^  and  in  1822  r«^  *  \ 
jmper  on  the  Aborigines  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen'a  Land,  before  A 
Philosophic^]  Society  of  AustvaUiv, 
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to  Mr.  Biggt!  his  indignation  at  the  **  want  of  candour" 
displayed  by  the  Governor,  who  thus  plotted  to  force  the 
convict  element  into  positions  of  importance. 

Maeqiiarie's  general  policy  must  be  treated  separately. 
It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  here  that  his  deception  of  the  new 
Judge  at  the  outset  renders  it  probable  that  at  this  early 
period  Macquarie's  association  with  the  criminal  class  had 
bhinted  his  own  moral  sense. 

There  was  a  feeling  abroad  that  the  powers  of  a  Governor, 
who  might  be  as  rash  as  Bligh  or  vain  as  Macqiiarie,  ought 
to  be  guided,  if  not  controlled,  by  a  council  of  advice.  A 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  in  1812  recom- 
mended  the  creation  of  such  a  council.  It  might  be 
deemed  dangerous  to  place  a  Governor  in  a  position  of 
weakness ;  but  at  least  his  council  would  be  aide  to  protest 
against  evil  measures  and  transmit  their  protest  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Lord  Bathurst  did  not  adopt  the 
recommendation,  and  in  June  1813  Macquarie  poured  forth 
his  **  gi*eat  satisfaction."  **  So  far  from  being  an  assist* 
ance,  if  unhappily  tried,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  most 
assuredly  be  productive  of  all  the  evils  and  inconveniences 
your  Lordship  so  justly  observes  as  likely  to  result  from  it. 
I,  therefore »  indulge  a  fond  hope  that  the  measure  will 
never  be  resorted  to  in  this  colony."  ^^  Assuredly,  it  would 
have  been  hazardous  to  create  a  council  of  advice,  unless 
under  restrictions  which  would  have  prevented  Macquarie 
from  placing  upon  it  any  of  the  convict  class  whom  he 
dehghted  to  honour ;  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  those  days  would  knowingly  per- 
mit  any  of  that  class  to  take  part  in  making  laws  after 
being  condemned  for  breaking  those  which  were  in  force, 
^  Macquarie*s  industry  was  undeniable.  For  maintenance 
Bof  order  in  his  capital,  he  divided  it  in  1810  into  five 
^  districts,  each  containing  a  watch-house.     He  named  new 

t  streets/^  and  changed  the  names  of  old  ones.     After  a  few 
•^  Mac([iiarie  to  Lord  Bfttlnirst,  28th  June  1S13. 
'■  Qeorgeatreet    was    then    named,    having    been    theretofore    caHeil 
variously   High-streetj    Spring  Row,    iind  Sergeiint- Majorca    Row  ;   Mac- 
qxiarie-street  and  KLiiiZ-street  were  christened  for  the  firat  time  ;  Hyde- 
park,  then  inimed,  had  been  alternately  called  the  CoiiimoD,  Exercisiug- 
I        ground,  Cricket -gronnd,  and  Racecourse. 


inontlis  he  promulgated  fresh  regulationa,  dividing  Sydney 
into   eight   sections ;   appointed   fifty  constableh ;    defined 
their  duties ;  called  on  all  householders  to  report  within 
twenty- four  hours  all  persons  in  their  houses  at  any  time;  ^ 
and  made  D*x^rcy  Wentworth  Superintendent  of  Police  in  fl 
Sydney  and  its  vicinity.  ^ 

In  1806  patrols  had  been  established  by  Governor  King 
in  Sydney  and  Parramatta,  with  power  to  *  imprison 
idlers,"  to  pass  officer s^  masters,  super cai'goes,  and  others 
enumerated,  on  their  **  making  themselves  known,"  and  to 
detain  ''persons  answering  '  officer'  who  were  not  entitled 
to  that  appellation;"  but  the  troubled  times  which  had 
intervened,  and  the  growth  of  the  community,  had  made 
loaore  systematic  measures  necessary,  and  Macquarie,  with 
ampler  military  force,  addressed  himself  to  the  task.  He 
denounced  the  total  disregard  with  which  many  of  the 
lower  classes  treated  the  Sabbath,  and  their  notorious  pro- 
fanation of  it.  Reluctantly,  in  May  1810,  he  resorted  to 
coercive  measures  **  to  put  a  stop  to  the  growing  evil,"  and 
empowered  constables  to  take  up  persons  who  could  *'not 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves.*' 

He  resorted  to  a  singular  experiment  in  building  a 
hospital.  lo  a  colony  where  Governor  after  Governor  had 
striven  to  repress  the  vice  of  drunkenness  with  varying 
success  ;  where  on  Governor  King's  retirement  Bligh  had 
been  Bpecially  enjomed  to  adhere  to  King's  custom  of 
allowmg  no  spirits  to  be  landed  without  his  written 
permission — Macquarie  bargained  with  three  persons, 
Wentworth,  Blaxcell,  and  Riley,  that  if  they  would  build  a 
hospital,  according  to  a  plan  submitted,  they  should  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  spirits  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
monopolists  paid  their  workmen  i>artly  with  goods  and 
spirits*  They  built  public-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  hospital.  They  would  not  let  the  public  participate  in 
the  trade  which  debased  the  community  and  enriched 
themselves-  D' Arcy  Wentworth  was  the  principal  surgeon ^ 
of  the  colony  at  this  time,  and  became  Superintendent  of 
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*•  When  Jamison  died  in  Knglaatl  Lord  Liverpool  wfts  requested  by  Lorsl 
Wentworth  Fitzwilliani  (Jan.  ISll)  to  appoiot  D.  ^^•cIlbworth  to  the 
vacant  office  **if  found  not  incapable  of  the  dutj— as  the  reward  of  long 
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Police,  Treasurer  of  the  Police  Fund,  and  an  active  pro- 
moter of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  had  pledged  himself  on  the  faith  of  a 
gentleman,  in  1800,  not  **  to  enter  into  any  future  specu- 
lations contrary  to  Hia  Majesty's  instructions/'  He 
speculated  in  drunkenness  with  the  aid  of  Macquarie  in 
IBll.  In  a  letter  (23rd  April  1811)  to  Mrs.  Iving,  the 
widow  of  the  Governor,  Marsden  thus  alluded  to  the  trans- 
action : — 

'  "Messrs.  WeDtworth,  BlaxceU,  anil  Riley  have  got  tbu  contraot  for 
IfjiiUcliiig  the  hospital  at  Sydney,  and  they  havt^  the  sole  privilege  of  buying 
apirite.  ,  .  *  This  contnvct  will  continue  mme  than  three  years,  I 
oonsider  it  a  very  great  evil  to  the  settlement.  The  affairs  of  this  country 
have  taken  quite  a  new  turn,  and  a  very  unexpected  one; — na  new  cli^ss  of 
magistrates  with  all  the  new  prwluctions  that  such  a  imion  was  likely  to 
produce.  I  have  retired  behind  the  seene^  and  live  very  ijuietj  remote 
from  the  din  of  polities.  1  have  nothing  to  attend  to  but  my  own  duty, 
which  makcB  me  more  happy  than  I  ever  was  since  I  caina  to  this  colony." 

Macquarie  laid  the  firat  stone  of  his  hospital  in  Oct. 
1811.  He  completed  the  King's  Wharf  in  1818,  When 
CommiBBioner  Bigge  was  conducting  his  inquiry  Macquarie 
allep:ed  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  keeping  so  many  convicts 
employed  on  works  and  buildings  that  the  settlers  could 
not  take  them  as  assigned  servants,  hut  Bigge  found  ample 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  is  as  satisfactory  to 
find  that  Lord  Liverpool  was  displeased  with  Macqiiarie's 
Bpirit-monopoly  contract,  as  it  is  astonishing  to  notice 
that  Macquarie  expressed  {Nov.  1812)  his  surprise 
that  the  contract  had  met  with  **  disapprobation/*  He 
promised  to  avoid  making  similar  arrangements  without 
previous  communication.  He  explained  that  w^hen  the 
project  was  first  mooted,  Wentworth*^  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  hut  at  the  request  of  Eiley  and  Blaxcell  joined 
them.     He  was  forbidden  to  repeat  such  experiments.    The 

^'  Bigge  said:  **Mr.  Wentworth  .  .  »  .  .  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  on  this  sidjject  (admits),  that  the  desire  of  obtaining  spirituous 
liquors  is  the  principal  incentive  to  crime  among  the  coDvicts,  and  that  the 
greatest  and  only  chance  of  their  improvement  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  abso* 
lute  privation  of  them."  Macqxiarie  extended  his  favours  to  the  uttermost. 
When  instructed  that  the  importation  of  spirits  must  be  free,  he,  **in 
consideration  of  certain  atatements  made  by  the  contractors"  for  the 
lio«pitaI,  extended  their  monopoly  from  1813  to  Oct,  1814. — Bigge's  Report 
(on  Judicial  Establlshmenta),  p.  64. 
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traffic  W'hich  Governor  King  had  crushed  in  1800,  when  he 
obtained  the  pledges  of  D'Arcy  Wentworth  and  others,  **on 
their  faith  as  gee  tl  em  en/*  that  they  would  **  not  enter  into 
any  future  speculations  or  purchases,  contrary  to  His 
Majesty's  Instructions/'  was,  by  Maecjuarie*s  formal  act, 
revived  in  favour  of  D'Ai^cy  Wentworth  himself*  M 

Earl  Bathurst  after  a  short  time  revived  the  prohibition,  | 
In  1816  Macquarie  published  a  General  Order  stating 
that  he  was  specially  commanded  by  Lord  Bat  hurst  **  to 
notify  to  all  persons  holding  situations  under  this governuient 
that  they  are  not  to  be  permitted,  on  any  account  whatever, 
to  carry  on,  or  be  concerned  in,  mercantile  or  commercial 
transactions  ;  and  that  io  the  event  of  any  officers  imder 
this  government  either  commencing  or  continuing  any  kind 
of  mercantile  occupations  after  the  promulgation  of  this 
notice  they  shall  be  dismissed  from  their  said  situations." 
•     >     • 

Mactjnarie  in  a  published  letter  (1820)  declared  that,  '*If 
at  present  any  of  the  officers  of  the  government  carry  on 
trade,  it   is  by  underhand  means."     •     <     •     *'It  would 
be  very  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  this  settlement  if  the  civil 
servants  were  removed  occasionally  hodily  to  some  other 
colony  as  the  military  are.     .    .    ,     Persons  long  domesti- 
cated in  a  country  naturally  colonize,  and  form  themselves 
into  combinations   destructive   of  social  order.     •     .     **^| 
The  social  order  which  Macquarie  desired  was  the  aggran*B 
dizement  of  the  emancipated  convicts,  and  it  jarred  upon 
the  feelings  of  those  who,  wdiether  civil  servants  or  settlers,  ^ 
were  "naturally''  (in  his  language)  bent  upon  "colonizing"B 
of  a  different  order  from  that  which  he  aimed  at. 

In  June  1813  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  new^  Court-house. 
The  Governor  recommended  the  subject  to  the  public,  and 
offered  i^500  on  the  part  of  the  government.  A  meeting  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  was  held  at  the  Judge-xidvocate'BM 
Office.  It  was  determined  to  collect  subscriptions.  Mac-" 
quarie  privately  gave  £60,  the  Lt.-Governor  gave  i50,  the 
Judge  and  DWrcy  Wentworth  gave  4*40  each,  and  Marsden 
gave  £30,  In  August  nearly  £2000  had  been  subscribed, 
and  in  September  tenders  were  invited.  Fines  and  for- 
feitures for  misdemeanours  were  appropriated  for  the  Court* 
bouse  Fund,  of  which  D'Arcy  Wentworth  was  treasurer. 


Thus  did  the  early  builders  create  Sydney.  Iii  one  instance 
JIacquarie  abstained  from  providing  a  building  urgently  re- 
quired. In  1815  Mr,  Marsden  vehemently  urged  that  the 
female  factory  at  Parramatta  should  be  replaced  by  a  fitting 
building.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  women  and 
seventy  children.  There  was  no  room  that  could  be  called 
a  bed-room  for  them.  Tbere  were  two  workshops.  In  these, 
after  the  hibours  of  the  day,  about  thirty  women  slept  as 
tliey  could  on  the  floor.  No  bedstead,  no  candle,  was  in 
the  establishment.  About  **one  hundred  and  twenty  women 
are  at  large  in  the  night  to  sleep  where  they  can.*'  There 
were  thirteen  public-houses  in  Parramatta»  while  five  at  the 
utmost  would  suffice  for  public  accommodation.  Marsden 
besought  Macquarie  to  provide  at  least  lodgings  for  the 
women, 

I     "When  I  am  called  upon  in  the  hovir  of  sicknesa  and  want  to  visit 

Khem  in  the  general  hospital,  or  in  the  wretched  hovels  where  they  lodge, 

Diy   mind   is   often    oppreaeed    bejond    measure    at    the    sicht    af    their 

Bufferings.     As  their  minister  I  muBt  answer  ere  long  at  the  oai*  of  Divine 

Justiee  for  my  duty  to  these  objects  of  vice  and  woe ;  I  see  how  they  live 

and  how  they  die,  and  often  feel  inexpressible  anguish  of  spirit,  in  the 

moment  of  their  approaching  dissolution,  on  my  own  and  their  nccouut, 

and  follow  them   to   the  grave  with   awful  forebodings  lest  I  aJiouhi  be 

found  at  last   to  have   neglected   any  part  of   my  public   duty  hjb  their 

minister  and   their  magistrate,   and   by   so   doing   contributed   to  their 

.  eternal  ruin.     So  powerful  are  these  rellectiona  aooietimea  that  I  envy  the 

iBituation  of  the  most  menial  servant  who  is  free   from   this  solemn  and 

feacred   responsibility,   namely^   the  care   of  innnortal   souls.     ...     I 

humbly  conceive  it  i«  incompatible  with  the  character  and  wish  of  the 

Eritish  nation  that  her  owti  exiles  should  he  exposed  to  such  privations 

and  dangerous  temptations,  when  she   is  daily  feeding  the  hmigry,  and 

clothing  the  naked,  and  receiving  into  her  friendly,  and  I  may  add  pious, 

bosom ,   strangers,   whether   savage   or    civilised,   of  every   nation   luider 

heaven." 

Macquarie  replied  civilly,  but  did  nothing,  and  Marsden, 
after  waiting  eighteen  months  wit  bout  any  prospect  of  ob- 
taining rehef  for  his  clients,  sent  copies  of  his  letter  and  of 
Macquarie'a  reply  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Both  docu- 
ments were  in  1819  laid  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  with  Macquarie* s  explanations.  Marsden  was 
not  without  support  in  England,  Mr.  Henry  Orey  Bennett 
read  in  his  place  in  Parliament  a  letter  from  Marsden  show- 
hig  that  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances  Macquarie  w^ould 
do  nothinff   to   ameliorate  the    condiiioxi  ol   NJci^  teox^^ 


convicts  f^  that  in  the  hospital  the  grossest  debauchery 
prevailed,  and  that  Marsden's  protests  were  set  at  nought. 

Mr.  Bennett  himself  published  (1890)  a  letter  to  Lord 
Sidmouth,  on  the  condition  of  the  colonies  ''  as  set  forth  in 
the  e\^dence"  taken  before  the  Committee  in  1819.  At  that 
date  Mr.  Bigge  had  gone  to  Sydney  as  a  Commissioner  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  colony,  Mr*  Bennett  expected 
"  much  from  his  talents  and  integrity/'  but  some  of  the 
existing  evils  were  so  great  that  *'  the  Colonial  Office  should 
not  delay  a  moment  in  correcting"  them.  Mr.  Bigge  con- 
demned the  apathy  of  Macquarie  with  regard  to  the 
Parramatta  Hospital  and  Factory,  and  jiointed  out  that 
while  neglecting  to  improve  them  the  Governor  had  been 
erecting  costly  stables  for  bis  own  use  in  Sydney* 
Macquarie's  trusted  architect  was  a  convict. 

The  Governor's  friends  were  indignant  with  Marsden  for 
exposing  the  evils  prevalent  at  Parramatta,  Mr.  J*  T* 
Campbell,  the  Governor's  Secretary,  attacked  Marsden 
anonymously  in  the  Si/dney  Gazette^  of  which  Campbell  was 
the  official  censor.  Suspecting  Campbell  to  be  the  libeller, 
Marsden  caused  him  to  be  prosecuted  criminally.  After 
lengthy  proceedings,^  the  Court  (gix  military  officers) 
found  Campbell  guilty  of  permitting  the  publication,  which 
it  was  his  dut}^  to  prevent.  CampbelFs  position  was  sub- 
sequently made  worse  by  proof  that  he  had  written  the 
libel,  and  that  he  consented  nevertheless  to  the  publication 
of  an  Order  in  which  the  Governor  was  made  to  **  assign 
reasons  of  inadvertence  for  an  act  that  was  afterwards 
proved  to  have  been  wilful /*^^  Marsden's  solicitor  there- 
upon solicited  a  respite  of  judgment  on  the  ground  that 

"  A  singukr  Order  appears  in  tlie  Sydney  Gazette  in  1814.  A  muBter 
had  been  hold.  Macquarie  announced  that,  "  as  it  appears  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  female  convicts  are  living  in  Sydney  without  any 
control  of  servitude,  probably  aviiiling  themselves  of  former  governmeat 
Lndulgences,  but  without  having  received  ticketa  of  leave  or  any  other 
regular  authority  for  so  doing ;  such  persons  are  hereby  required  to  make 
proper  ftpplication  for  that  purpose^  and  those  who  produce  such  testi- 
moni&lB  of  their  good  character  as  may  appear  deserving  of  consideration" 
would  receive  tick  eta  of  leave. 

**  A  aummary  will  l>e  found  in  Comimafiioner  Bigge's  Report  on  the 
Jndiclal  EstabliBhrnents  of  the  Colony. 

''  Bigge, 
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Marsden  was  actuated  by  no  vindictive  feelings.  The 
defendant  was  discharged  aa  regarded  the  criminal  aspect 
of  the  case,  a  civil  trial  was  instituted  in  the  Supreme 
Court  for  damages,  and  in  spite  of  the  influences  brought 
to  bear  by  Macquarie,  Marsden  obtained  a  verdict  against 
Campbell  for  two  hundred  pounds. 

There  was  one  institution  which  combined  in  its  favour 
the  kindly  offices  of  those  who  disagreed  upon  other 
matters.  Of  the  Female  Orphan  Institution,  established 
with  such  care  by  King,  Macquarie  was  patron.  Mrs. 
Macquarie  was  one  of  the  patronesses.  Marsden  was 
treasurer.  Writing  to  Mrs.  King  (in  1811),  Marsden  said : 
**  The  Orphan  School  still  goes  on.  We  have  had  some 
trouble  with  the  men  in  power,  but  I  believe  that  every- 
thing now  relative  to  the  school  is  well.  We  have  some 
very  fine  girls  in  the  school,  and  some  have  been  married 
and  do  well.  This  school  will  be  yet  the  greatest  blessing 
to  this  colony." 

A  Male  Orphan  School  was  founded  by  Macquarie  in 
1819. 

With  his  aid  the  first  bank  in  the  colony  (the  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales)  was  formed  in  1816,  With  character- 
istic bias  he  strove  to  ensure  the  presence  of  the  convict 
class  in  the  directory.  One  of  them,  conditionally  par- 
doned at  the  time,  was  associated  with  the  committee  for 
drawing  up  the  rules.  His  original  offence  was  felony. 
Judge  Wylde  was  one  of  the  promoters,  and  conscious  that 
an  infusion  of  felonious  element  in  controilmg  such  an 
institution  would  be  injurious,  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
proposing  a  resolution  that  no  person  should  be  eligible  as 
a  director  who  should  not  be  absolutely  and  unconditionally 
free.  Macquarie  was  indignant  at  the  adoption  of  such  a 
resolution,  and  soothed  the  feelings  of  his  friend  by  grant- 
ing him  an  absolute  pardon,  but  it  did  not  provide  him 
with  the  coveted  post  of  director.  The  Governor's  Secretary 
became  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Management,  and 
D'Arcy  Wentworth  added  a  seat  at  the  board  to  the 
numerous  offices  he  had  previously  held.  Wylde  was  a 
member,  raaugre  the  opposition  of  Macquarie. 

In  1819,  a  Savings  Bank  was  formed,  ^vA  \^  ^o*^"?!*  ^^^>X» 
appear  that  Macgnarie  ventured  to  pW^  eT[i?i*w^\^\^\i'&^s!^*^^ 
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governing  body,  whicli  was  to  control  the  depoBits  of  the 
poor.  Half-crown  deposits  were  received,  and  interest  at 
the  rate  of  aeven  and  a-half  per  cent-  was  given.  To  inspire 
confidence  in  the  management,  Mr.  Justice  Field,  the 
Lt.-Gov.  {Colonel  Erskine),  Judge-Advocate  Wylde,  and  Mr* 
Jamieson,  were  made  the  first  trustees. 

The  circLilating  medium  was  scanty^  and  to  increase  its 
quantity  and  raise  its  pnrchasiog  power,  in  1813,  the  centre 
of  the  Spanish  dollar,  then  principally  current,  was  struck 
out.  The  circular  piece  so  taken  out  was  called  a  **dump," 
and  was  taken  as  worth  fifteen  pence.  The  remainder, 
called  a  **  holy  dollar/'  was  taken  at  the  value  of  five  shillings. 
Thus,  in  the  colony,  a  part  was  made  equal  to  the  whole, 
and  the  mutilated  coin  was  rendered  worthless  for  exporta- 
tion. Promissory  notes  were  not  to  be  issued  for  less  than 
tw^o  shillings  and  sixpence, 

Financial  troubles  were  the  subject  of  more  than  one  pro- 
clamation. In  1813,  **  divers  victuallers,  publicans  and 
others,  irregularly  and  privately  combined  *'  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  Commercial  Society,  and  (Macquarie  said) 
altered  the  then  **  subsisting  rate  of  exchange  between  the 
bills  drawn  for  the  public  service,  and  the  promissory  notes 
issued  by  different  individuals,  known  by  the  name  of 
currency/*  and  introduced  great  confusion.  Tliere  was 
reason  to  believe  that  they  conspired  not  to  take  the  notes 
of  ^*  persons  however  respectable  other  than  tberaselves,  or 
on  their  plan."  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  define  how 
meetings  might  be  held.  There  should  be  no  meeting 
exceeding  six  persons  without  a  requisition  from  at  least 
[teven  householders,  and  convention  by  the  Provost-MarshaU 
Ml  other  meetings  of  more  than  six  persons  would  be  un* 
lawful  assemblies.  A  magistrate  might  order  the  dispersion 
of  such  assemblies,  and  if  they  continued  for  one  hour  after 
such  order,  the  offenders  would  be  '*  deemed  guilty  of 
unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy,  and  on  conviction  be 
imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  the  space  of  two 
years/'  The  Provost-Marshal  was  to  submit  requisitions 
to  the  Governor,  and  not  without  his  approval  to  convene 
meetings,  at  which  he  was  to  preside.  The  printer  who 
inserted  an  advertisement  without  the  Governor's  authority 
was  to  be  fined  £50  for  eae\\  o%\\q.^.    lA^i^v^^^i  NVQ.timllers 
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calling  unlawful  meetings  in  their  houses  would  tliereby 
forfeit  their  licenses.  If  any  person  (after  8th  Dec.  1813) 
should  agree,  or  confederate,  or  entice,  or  persuade  others 
"  to  refuse  to  take  in  payment  the  promissory  note  of  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  such  person  shall  he  deemed 
guilty  of  an  unlawful  combination  and  confederacy*" 
Macquarie  had  again  to  intervene  by  proclamation.  After 
the  18th  Dec.  it  was  to  be  unlawful  to  make  notes  ''directly 
or  indirectly  expressing  the  rate  of  exchange  or  relative 
value  between  the  sum  payable  by  the  same  note  and 
sterling  money,  or  any  government  or  public  bills  or  notes 
whatsoever,"  To  assist  in  negotiating  such  notes  was  made 
unlawful,  and  offenders  were  to  **  forfeit  and  pay,  to  any ' 
person  informing  of  the  same,  treble  the  nominal  sum 
Becured  or  made  payable  by  unlawful  notes,  with  costs." 

The  export  of  wool  proved  its  importance  during  Mac- 1 
quarie*s  term  of  office.  The  imposition  of  an  import  duty 
in  England  would  have  strangled  it,  if  the  product  of  the 
colony  had  been  of  coarse  or  inferior  nature.  The  cost  of 
freight  amounted  to  four  pence  halfpenny  per  lb.  in  1818> 
while  land  carriage,  commission,  and  other  charges  raised 
the  expense  to  nearly  tenpence  on  every  pound  of  wool  taken 
to  London.  Only  the  finest  quality  could  leave  a  profit  to 
the  grower.  For  one  bale,  John  Macarfclim-  obtained  in 
London  (Aug,  1821)  as  much  as  ten  shillings  and  fourpence 
per  lb.,  but  for  the  bulk  which  reached  England  not  more 
than  two  shillings  per  lb.  was  received.  Wool  sent  by  those 
who  devoted  no  attention  to  its  quality  was  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  two  shillings  to  one  shilling. 

Living  in  comparative  retirement,  Macarthur  groaned  in 
spirit  din-ing  Macquarie's  reign.  Writing  to  England 
(1818)  he  deplored  the  obstacles  to  proper  control  of 
convicts.  Of  woobgrowing  he  said:  **My  feeble  attempt 
to  introduce  Merino  sheep  still  creeps  on  almost  unheeded, 
and  altogether  unassisted.  Few  of  the  settlers  can  be  in- 
duced to  take  the  trouble  requisite  to  improve  their  flocks.'* 

Mr,  Bigge  asked  for  Macarthur*s  opinions  on  the  state  of 
the   colony,    and    management   of    convicts.      Macarthur 
(1820)  advocated  the  growth  of  exportable  articles :  wool, 
tobacco,    bark,    hemp,     flax,    oil.      Convlctft    ^\v^^\\^  V^ 
employed  in  pastoral  and  agricultural  pm:m\^i'e>.    ^^^^^x^^^i 


reflection,  and  the  absence  of  temptation  were  better  than 
the  **  herding  together  in  towns  amidst  a  mass  of  disorders 
and  vices.*'  Much  good  might  be  effected  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  respectable  persons  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with 
authority  over  convict  servants.  The  regulations  which 
placed  "the  good  and  bad  servant,  the  honest  man  and  the 
thief,  upon  the  same  footing,  and  authorized  hiui  not  only 
to  claim  hut  to  insist  upon  the  same  indulgences/'  operated 
perniciously. 

Very  shortly  after  the  close  of  Macqaarie*B  government, 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  London  presented  to  Macarthur  by 
the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  two  gold  medals  **for  im- 
porting into  Great  Britain  wool,  the  produce  of  his  flocks, 
equal  to  the  finest  Saxon3^" 

Macquarie's  treatment  of  the  natives  did  not  redeem  the 
government  from  the  shame  attached  to  it  after  the 
departure  of  Phillip. 

He  issued  a  proclamation  (Dec*  1813)  enjoining  all 
persons  to  abstain  from  atrocities  in  New  Zealand,  Tahiti, 
and  elsewhere-  No  vessel  was  to  be  allowed  to  clear  from 
any  port  **  without  entering  into  a  bond  of  £1000''  to  be  of 
good  behaviour.  Trespass  on  lands  and  burial-grounds  was 
forbidden.  No  native  was  to  be  shipped  without  his 
own  consent.  No  female  native  was  to  be  shipped  without 
the  Governor's  permission. 

Up  to  this  period  Macqnarie  had  officially  been  courteous 
to  Marsden.  In  April  1818  he  issued  an  order — "to  be 
read  by  the  several  chaplains  during  the  time  of  Divine 
Service,"  returning  (Macquarie's)  most  sincere  '"thanks  to 
(Marsden)  for  his  able,  firm,  and  unwearied  exertions  as  a 
magistrate."  In  Dec,  1813,  at  Marsden's  suggestion,^  & 
Society  was  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  against  outrage.  Macquarie  was  its  patron; 
Marsden  its  secretary.  When  an  **  Institution  for  the 
Civilization  and  Care  of  the  Aborigines  or  Black  Natives  of 
New  South  Wales,"  was  afterwards  formed  by  Macquarie 
during  Marsden's  first  visit  to  New  Zealand,  Marsden  was 
not  included  among  the  managers,  and  did  not  visit  the 
schooL 

^  Biggs' 8  Report  (Judicial^  &c.)»  p*  27. 


In  June  1814  Macquaria  notilied  his  regret  at  un- 
happy conflicts  at  Bringelly,  Airds,  Appm,  and  the 
mountains;  .  .  .  *'the  first  personal  attacks  were 
made  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  and  of  their 
servants/'  He  had  strong  assurances  from  natives, 
"that  unless  they  be  shot  at  or  wantonly  attacked 
(as  in  the  case  which  occurred  lately  at  Appin,  wherein  a 
native  woman  and  two  children  were  in  the  dead  hour  of 
night,  and  %Yhilst  sleeping,  inhumanly  put  to  death),  they 
will  conduct  themselves  in  the  same  peaceable  manner  as 
they  had  done  previous  to  the  present  conflict."  The 
Governor  would  protect  and  decide  between  alL  The  Order 
was  to  he  read  in  the  churches. 

Macquarie's  appeal  was  vain.  If  he  had  acted  as  it 
was  in  his  power  to  act  he  might  have  given  effect  to  his 
wishes.  In  1814  John  Macarthur  was  kept  in  exile  from 
Australia  by  the  desire  of  the  government,  and  in  1817 
Macquarie  himself  sent  away  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
because  he  could  not  produce  a  written  permission  to  immi- 
grate to  the  colony.  The  deportation  of  those  who  butchered 
children  at  Appin  would  have  been  a  less  startling  exercisa  i 
of  power  than  the  imprisonment  and  deportation  of  the 
priest.  Macquarie  did  not  conceal  the  facts  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  He  wrote  (May  1814) »  that  in  consequence 
of  **  an  aggression''  in  which  one  soldier  and  tliree  other 
Europeans  were  killed — 

'*!  despatched  a  amaU  niilitary  party  to  the  disturbed  diatritit,  oa 
whose  approach  the  natives  retired  without  Iwiiig  attacked  or  sufl'eriag  in 
any  degree  for  their  tetnerity.  In  the  courae  of  this  business  I  have  caused 
Ltiqniry  to  be  made  into  the  tnotivea  that  might  have  produced  it,  and 
from  thence  I  have  learned  that  gome  idle  and  ill-dispoaed  Eyro£jean» 
had  taken  liberties  witJi  their  women,  and  had  alao  treacherously 
attacked  a  woman  and  her  two  child  reo  whdat  sleeping,  and  thia  un- 
provoked cruelty  produced  that  retaliation  whereby  persons  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  lost  their  lives.  Having  had  their  revenge  in  the  way 
they  always  seek  for  it,  I  am  not  at  all  apprehensive  of  their  making  any 
further  attacks  on  the  settlers,  nnlesa  provoked  as  before  by  insults  and 
cruelties." 

In  a  later  despatch  (Oct.  1814)  he  enlarged  upon  the  good 
qualities  of  the  natives.  They  had  never  been  cannibals,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  establish  an  inBtitutioo  for  their  benefit. 

While  Marsden  was  on  the  sea  (bearing  a  ^YwA"&TCi.'^\lv:5^^^ 
trom  Macguarie  denouncing  all  wrongB  dou^  \.q  \X\^^^fcK>tve* 


in  New  Zealand ;  declaring  Mi*.  Kendal  a  resident  magis- 
trate at  the  Bay  of  Islands  ;  and  investing  Eiiatara,  Hongi, 
and  Korokoro  with  power  and  authority  to  aid  Kendal) 
Mac{|iiarie  (Dec*  1814)  announced  in  the  Gazette  his  ieten- 
tion  to  form  a  school  for  the  ahorigines.  He  wished  to  hold 
public  conference  with  the  tribes,  and  requested  them  to 
meet  him  at  the  market-place  at  Parramatta.  All  con- 
Btables  were  directed  to  acquaint  the  natives,  who  assembled 
in  hirge  numbers.  It  was  determined  to  found  a  school, 
and  children  were  handed  over  for  tuition.  The  meeting  at 
Parramatta  became  annual,  and  blankets  were  in  after  years 
distributed  to  the  failing  remnants  of  the  tribes*  Even  after 
the  meeting  at  Parramatta  there  remained  a  few  Hofers 
among  the  natives,  w^ho  would  not  trust  the  Napoleon  of  the 
Soutli,  and  Macquarie  outlawed  them,  offering  £10  for  their 
capture  **  or  destruction."  Like  a  more  ancient  persecutor, 
he  could  say;  **  Nil  opus  captwh,  solam  iHternccionem  geutis 
Jin  am  hello  fore.' ^ 

Not  long  after  Macqiiarie'a  conference  there  were  hostiU- 
ties.  One  instance  will  show  their  nature.  A  score  of  the 
evicted  lords  of  the  aoil  descended  upon  a  farm  at  Bringelly, 
and  carried  off  maize  and  other  property.  Seven  white 
men  crossed  the  Nepean  on  the  following  day  to  obtain 
vengeance.  They  had  scarcely  crossed  the  river  when  the 
natives  darted  from  ambush,  and  disarmed  every  man 
before  a  shot  could  be  fired.  Two  white  men  escaped 
unwounded*  On  the  following  day  more  farms  were 
plundered ;  the  occupants  flying  at  the  approach  of  the 
marauders.  A  farmer's  wife,  who  was  in  a  barn,  took 
refuge  in  a  loft.  A  servant  assisted  in  barring  out  the  as- 
sailants, who  were  beginning  to  tear  off  the  roof  (composed 
of  sheets  of  bark),  when  the  servant  recognized  one  of  them, 
aud  entreated  tliem  to  show  mercy.  The  prayer  was 
granted*  The  blacks  said,  **  they  w^ould  not  kill  them  this 
time";  and,  as  they  departed,  said  **  good-bye"  to  the 
astonished  whites. 

In  March  1816  Macquarie  reported  that  the  mountain 

tribes  had  kilted  five  wdiite  men.     He  would  employ  the 

military.     In  June  he  informed  Lord  Bathurst  that  he  had 

66DtiniUta>ry  detachmeots  '*  either  to  apprehend  or  destroy" 

the  natives  at  the  Nepean » l\iB^^^V<ey%Wt^,^\ivlthe  Grose. 


I 
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I'heband  of  Captain  Wallis  liad  Idlled  fourteen  and  captured 
five,  Macquarie  had  iovited  the  haoted  creatures  to  become 
**  settlers."  In  April  1817  he  reported  that,  the  bolder  spirits 
being  extinguished,  hostilities  had  ceased.  The  terrified 
remnant  sued  for  peace.  At  the  annual  meeting  at  Parra- 
matta  (Dec.  1816)  179  assembled,  and  some  surrendered 
their  children  to  be  educated.  Macquarie  proclaimed  that 
no  native  should  appear  armed  within  a  mile  of  any  town  or 
village,  and  that  thej  should  not  aBsemble  in  a  larger 
number  than  six.  He  offered  to  introduce  a  passport 
system  amongst  them,  and  to  give  them  land.  If  they  would 
become  farmers  on  small  lots  of  land  carved  out  of  their 
old  inheritance  he  would  give  them  provisions  for  six 
months,  seed,  implements,  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  blanket. 
His  military  detachments  meanwhile  obtained  cheap  glory. 
The  killing  of  the  fourteen  blacks,  reported  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  was  described  as  a  battle.  Many  captives  were 
lodged  in  prison.  Many  of  their  countrymen  were  shot  in 
places  not  reported  as  battle-fields.  On  the  branches  of 
trees,  in  lagoons,  in  the  swirling  of  rivers,  many  a  black 
JL  carcase  was  left  to  the  kites  and  crows, 
^p  Under  Macquarie  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk  Island  was 
"completed.  In  June  1813  he  informed  Lord  Bathurst  that 
he  had  ordered  the  slaughtering  of  all  the  live  stock  on  the 
island,  to  hasten  its  abandonment,  which  he  reported  as 
completed  on  the  28th  Feb.  1814. 

In  Feb.  1816,  while  Macquarie  w^as  in  the  interior,  the 

»Bev.  Benjamin  Vale,  military  chaplain,  caused  an  Americaa 
vessel  discharging  cargo  at  Sydney  to  be  seized  as  a  prize 
under  the  Navigation  Act.  Macquarie  removed  the  arrest 
from  the  vessel.  A  solicitor,  whom  Macquarie  afterwards 
denounced  as  **  an  unprincipled  reptile  under  the  pupilage 
of  Judge  Bent,''  had  aided  the  military  chaplain.  Mac- 
quarie told  Lord  Bathurst  (March  1816),  tliat  the  conduct 
of  the  chaplain  and  the  lawyer  was  **  highly  disrespectful, 
insoleiit,  and  insubordinate/'  The  former  endeavoured  to 
**  vindicate  the  measure,"  '*  I  ordered  him  into  a  military 
arrest,  his  commission  as  military  chaplain  rendering  him 
amenable  to  martial  law.  I  ordered  a  court-martial": 
1.  For  the  subversive  act  of  seizure.  2.  For  insolent,  dis- 
respectful, and  insubordinate   condact  to  W\%  <o£QN^Tx:^'CiX* 
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3.  For  disgraceful  and  ungentlemanly  conduct  in  making 
the  seizure  personally.  4.  For  equally  disgraceful  conduct 
ill  authorizing  his  agent  (the  lawyer)  to  write  improper  and 
inflammatory  language  to  Lt^-GoL  MoHe,  during  Mac- 
quarie'e  abaence.  Macquarie  ordered  the  stoppage  of  the 
Bolicitor's  salary,  for  his  ^*  insolent,  offensive,  and  insulting 
eondiict  in  the  late  false,  unwarrantable,  and  vain  attempt 
to  seize  the  vessel"  in  contempt  of  the  Groveruor's 
authority.  The  lawyer  averred  that  at  the  time  of  the 
fleiznre  he  knew  **  nothing  of  the  Governor's  having  given 
permission  for  the  vessel  to  be  entered  at  the  port."  Lord 
Bathurst  told  Macquarie  timt  his  conduct  was  illegal,  but 
Macquarie  endeavoured  to  justify  himself,  and  pending 
further  instructions  did  not  comply  with  the  order  to 
restore  the  solicitor  to  his  position.  Harsh  language  was 
not  rare  in  Macquarie*a  mouth.  In  1819,  under  his  own 
hand,  he  addressed  the  government  printer  thus : — 

**  Untie  rat  an  (ling  you  have  in  your  service  a  man  who  came  to  this 
colony  last  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  without  the  sanction  of  His 
Majesty's  (lovernment,  but  who  from  motives  of  humanity  I  peimitted  to 

become  a  settler;  and  it  having  come  l-o  my  knowledge  that  the  said - 

did  affix  his  signature  to  a  ^caudalouB,   tebellious,  and  libellous  paper, 

directed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  against  my  person  and  government 

.  .  ,  .  now  it  being  my  determination  that  no  anch  infamous  incendiary 

ahall  be  employed  in  any  depaitnieut  under  government  in  this  colony,  I 

hereby  command  and  direet  you  at  your  peril  t-o  retain  the  said 

in  your  employ  after  one  month  from  the  date  hei-eof/'  -^ 

Macqnarie  was  diaaatisfied  with  his  brother  officers.  It 
was  time,  he  tliooght,  to  alter  the  Criminal  Court,  and 
be  asked  that  the  Tlird  Begiment  might  be  removed. 

Before  the  40fch  Regiment  left  the  colony.  Colonel  Molle 
had,  as  Lt*-Govr.,  asked  for  a  court-martial  to  try  certain 
charges  against  D'Arcy  Wentworth,  the  principal  surgeon. 
Macquarie  ,  though  he  described  the  charges  as  **  frivolous 
and  ridiculous,"  ordered  a  court-martial^  hut  the  Judge- 
Advocate  thought  a  court-martial  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
a  civil  officer  like  Wentworth,  and  the  objection  was 
sustained  in  England.  Macquarie  did  not  find  reason  to 
cununend  the  "Royal  Veteran  Company  of  New  South 
Wales/'  which  he  formed  in  1810,  when  the  102nd  (the  old 

^The  above  letter  was  published  in  England  by  Mr.  H.  G,  Bennett, 
]Sif.F,f  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurat,  1820.  Mr.  Bigge  waa  then  engaged  in 
his  inquiry  in  the  colony. 
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New  South  Wales  Corps)  wert^  relieved.  In  1817  be  recom- 
mended that  they  **  should  be  disbanded  altogether,"  They 
were  ** ineffective,  old,**  and  expensive.  They  received 
grants  of  land  in  various  places.  The  settlement  of  some 
of  them  on  the  Mulwaree  Ponds,  in  Argyle,  caused  the 
name  "Veterans*  Flats'' -to  be  given  to  the  site.  The 
name  survived  long  after  the  Veterans  had  disappeared, 
and  their  holdings  Imd  been  merged  with  adjacent  posses- 
Bions  near  the  town  of  Goulburn.  Though  Macquarie 
recommended  the  disbandment  in  1817,  it  was  not  carried 
out  until  1823,  Free  passages  to  England  were  offered, 
but  only  three  or  four  were  accepted.  Some  veterans 
remained  where  they  had  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  as 
eoldiers. 

I     Macquarie  (Dec.  1817)  reported  the  arrival  of  an  immi- 1 
'grating  priest,  one  OTljmi;  who  told  Macquarie  that  he 
had  Earl  Bathurat's  permission: 

" — but  lis  he  could  not  producu  auy  writteu  ilcKiument  froiit^'our  Lordship 
or  any  other  of  His  Majesty's  Mirusters,  1  concluded  that  if  he  luid 
fiolit^ited  he  htul  been  refused  your  aaiiction^  aud  theace  congidering  hiut 
an  impostor  I  declined  giving  him  iwrniJssbn  to  renuiin  in  th(^  colony,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  have  instructed  bini  to  ipiit  it  in  t}ie  same  ship  {Duke  of 
Wellington)  in  which  he  came,  being  pc'r!<uade<l  he  would  do  a  great  de4il 
of  mischief  among  the  lower  order  of  Roman  Catholics  were  he  allowed 
to  remain." 

L  On  the  18th  May  Macquarie  reported  that  he  yielded  to 
f  0Tlynn*8  entreaty  for  permisBion  to  remain  till  an  expected 
ship  might  hring  the  desired  credentials.  But  they  did  not 
arrive.  O'Flynn  was  told  to  go  back  with  the  ship  which 
had  brought  him.  He  ''retired  to  some  skulking- place  in 
the  country  where  he  could  not  be  found,  and  from  whence 
he  did  not  return  until  after  the  ship  had  sailed,"  He  then 
promised  to  sail  in  the  next  ship  to  China  or  elsewhei'e, 
and  Macquarie  ''being  reluctant  to  resort  to  compulsory 
measio-es  trusted  to  Ms  honour,"  ...  I  foimd  he  was 
**  tampering  with  the  soldiers  of  the  -IBth  liegiment.  I 
directed  him  by  letter  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
embark  in  the  ship  David  Shan.'*  (The  answer  being 
unsatisfactory,  there  were)  "no  other  means  left  for  me  to 
get  rid  of  this  meddling,  ignorant,  dangerous  character 
than  by  securing  his  person,  if  possible."  On  the  15th 
May,  O'Flynn  was  secui'ed  and  put  in  '*  jail,  ^\i^iL^\\a3^a2Ck 
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he  shall  remain  until  the  ship  shall  be  iioder  weigh,  at 
which  time  he  will  be  embarked  for  England."  Macqiiarie 
enclosed  two  of  O'FIjbu  s  letters  which  displayed  ignorance; 
and  said,  if  there  were  to  be  Koman  Catholic  priests,  they 
should  be  educated  people.  OTljnn,  moreover,  waa 
seditious.  In  the  colony  there  was  some  consternation. 
Marsden,  in  a  letter  to  England  (May  1818),  said  '*the 
Koman  Catholics  are  much  enraged.'*  Questions  were 
asked  in  Parliameot.  Mr.  Goulburn  admitted  that  O'Fljnn 
had  appHed  to  the  Colonial  Office,  but  averred  that  hia 
letter  was  so  ill-written  as  to  create  doubt ;  that  the  Koman 
Catholic  authorities  disowned  the  man,  and  that  Macquarie 
had  acted  rightly  in  sending  him  away  :  but  that  measures 
would  be  taken  to  supply  the  w^ants  of  the  Eoman  Catholics 
in  the  colony.  Accordingly  two  Eoman  Catholic  Priests 
were  accredited  to  the  colony,  After  a  time  subscriptions 
w^ere  collected  in  Sydney  for  the  building  of  a  Eoman 
Catholic  cathedral.  Macquarie  laid  the  foundation-stone 
(Nov.  18^1)  and  hoped  that  the  encouragement  given  to 
the  Eoman  Catholics  would  induce  them  to  continue,  *'  as 
he  had  ever  found  them,  loyal  and  faitliful  subjects  of  the 
CroNvn.*' 

In  1815,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  Mr.  Leigh,  arrived  in 
Sydney,  and  was  soon  joined  by  another,  Mr.  Carvaaso. 
Macquarie  discouraged  Leigh  at  lir.st,  but  Marsden  took  hhn 
by  the  hand,  and  on  one  occasion  oflfered  him,  out  of  hia 
private  property,  land  sufficient  for  sites  for  a  chapel  and 
minister's  house  at  Windsor.  Marsden,  having  accom- 
panied Governor  King  to  England  in  1807,  had  interviews 
with  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  urged  that,  to  promote 
morality,  convicts*  wives  abould  be  sent  from  England  at 
the  public  expense.  He  did  not  prevail.  Already  the 
wealth  of  emancipists  attracted  attention,  and  transporta- 
tion was  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  reaching 
a  better  land.  To  enhance  the  comforts  of  criminals  was 
but  to  increase  the  premium  on  crime*  From  Marsden's 
point  of  view  his  object  was  good,  and  his  representations 
had  the  effect  uf  causing  the  soldiers'  wivea  to  be  sent  with 
them*  He  urged  that  practical  mechanics  and  manufac- 
turers should  bo  sent  out  also;  and  in  Warwickshire  and 
Yorkshire  found  the  experts  required.    He  saw  George  HI., 


< 


{through  Sir  J.  Banks)  was  allowed  to  procure  pure 
^iiio  sheep  from  the  Royal  flock.  He  asked  for  two,  aed 
live  were  given.  But  his  creueral  and  secular  labours  did 
'not  enc^ross  all  his  time.  He  personally  soupjlit  and  found 
two  fellow-labourers  for  Viis  Master's  vineyard  :  the  Eevds* 
W,  Cow^per  and  E,  Cartwri^ht.  He  selected  three  school- 
masters,  who  were  sent  to  the  colony.  He  had  interviews 
with  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  impressed  upon  them  his  opinion 
that  arts  and  eivilizatioo  should  f^o  hand  in  hand  with 
religion  to  the  races  which  were  to  be  converted.  He  laid 
before  them  his  plans  for  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  South 
Seas  and  New  Zealand.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
nelected  Mr.  William  Hal!  and  Mr*  John  King  as  mis- 
sionaries to  New  Zealand,  Both  were  laymen,  but  no 
clergyman  could  be  found  for  the  poat.  How;,  by  meeting 
the  high-born  but  woe-begone  Ruatara  on  board  the  vessel 
which  bore  liim  to  Australia,  Marsden  became  the  siiceess- 
fid  apostle  of  New  Zealand,  belongs  to  the  history  of  that 
country*  It  is  sutiicient  to  say  here,  that  Marsden *s  house 
w^as  from  that  time  until  his  death  the  home  of  every 
Maori  who  wanted  advice*  or  was  in  any  other  need  or 
afftiction. 

Having  glanced  at  the  religious  condition  of  the  colony, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Wesleyans,  and  the  Roman  Catholics^  it  is 
requisite  to  record  one  vohmtary  work,  carried  on  apart  by 

I  a  few  poor  convicts,  which  cast  light  upon  the  gloom  of 
the  time,  and  gatlicred  a  devout  congregation,  whose 
orisons,  hke  tbose  of  the  cottar  of  Burns,  shed  a  halo 
round  the  huml)le,  and  perha[Ks  were  heard  as  the  accept- 
able "ianguage  of  the  soul.''  A  number  of  prisoners  were 
employed  in  sawing,  and  in  splitting  rails  and  shingles,  at 
Pennant  Hills,  tben  a  part  of  tlie  forest  remote  from  all 
^Uound  of  the  holy  l»ell  which  knolls  to  church.  By  their  own 
^Pexertions  diu'ing  leisure  hours  they  built  a  decent  wooden 
chapel  there,  for  wbieh  the  govennneiit  supplied  the  nails, 
and  permitted  the  workmen  to  ap[>ropr(atG  the  re(|uisit6 
timber.  The  overseer,  a  freedman  named  Kelly,  and  another 
carpenter,  whose  name  is  unfortunately  not  recorded^  were 


the  architects,^  A  freedmaii  named  Home,  who  had  been 
a  Bchoohiiastei"  at  Parramatta,  performed  divine  service 
regnlarly  to  an  earnest  audience  in  the  temple  thus  made 
hy  the  contrite  for  the  worship  of  Him  who  ia  no  respecter 
of  persons.  We  are  told  that  Home  ever  held  fast  to  the 
doctrines  which  in  this  remarkable  manner  he  was  called 
upon  to  preach;  and  dull  must  he  be  who  is  not  touched  by 
the  yearnings  after  righteousness  displayed  by  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  lonely  Australian  forest. 

For   luany  reasons   Mactjuarie's   treatment  of  the   free 
settlers,  and  of  the  convict  class,  deserves  attention-     With 
the   petulance   of   the   vain   he  hritated   the   first  on  all 
occasions;  Avith  the  weakness  of  a  small  mind  he  made 
umvorthy  favourites  amongst  the  second.  He  brought  about  J 
his  own  recall  by  his  demeanour   towards  the  convicts^^^B 
though  his  removal  was  based  partly  on  other  groun<ls.    At^i 
first,  all  convicts  except  those  employed  as  domestic  servants 
were  made  to  work  for  the  government.     The  houses,  the 
wharves,  the  streets,  the  roads,  the  barracks,  and  the  gaol, 
had  to  be  provided  at  once  by  Phillip.    When  civil  and 
military  uthcers  were  allowed  to  have  giants  of  land,  Grose 
supplied   them  with  convict  servants,   and  these  servants 
were  still  *'on  the  stores/*  as  it  was  called,  or  provided  witb 
rations  by  the  government,     Thecon™is  preferred  assign- 
nient  to  a  settler  to  service  under  government.     Their  over- 
seers \vere  convicts  or  ex-convicts,  and  were  deemed  more^ 
harsh  and  unfeeling  than   overseers  who  had  always  beei^l 
freemen.     When  a  convict-ship  arrived    there  was  much^ 
striving  to  procure  the  services  of  expert  artificers  as  assigned 
servants     The  fi*eed  class  usually  procured  the  assignment 
to  themselves  of  their  relatives  who  might  arrive  in  bonds, 
A  notable  thief  might  sometimes  tind  himself  assigned  to  his 
own  wife,  or  to  his  mistress  who  had  followed  his  fortunes, 
and  applied  for  him  as  an  assigned  servant.     Masters  of 
assigned  servants  in  process  of  time  endeavoured  to  make 
money  dii'ectly  by  their  services.     They  were  not  content 
with  the  profits  on  farm  produce.      They  sold  the  boots, 
the  chairsj  and  other  articles  manufactured  by  their  skilled 
eervants.     But  tlie  number  of  servants  to  be  assigned  was 


"^  Biggo*s  Report,  ik  2iS. 


limited  in  aome  degree  by  King,  and  Macquarie^a  passion 
for  public  works  demanded  ho  many  workmen  that  he  could 
not  BUpply  the  settlers.  ?Iis  plea  that  the  settlers  could 
not  take  them  Big^e  found  ti>  be  incorrect.  At  one  time 
lots  were  drawn  hy  applicant &s,  but  the  system  settled  down 
into  assignment  by  the  superintendent  of  convicts,  who  was, 
of  course,  directly  amenable  to  Macqaarie.  Favouritism 
prevailed.  It  is  creditable  to  the  shrewdness  of  King  and 
his  advisers,  among  wliom  Marsden  was  conspicuous,  that 
the  quantity  which  tliey  fixed  upon  as  a  day*6  labour  for 
convicts,  in  various  employments,  was  so  well  adjusted  that 
it  was  adhered  to  till  the  end  of  Macquarie*s  goverinnent. 
It  left  a  margin  of  time  which  a  hard-working  man  could 
profitably  employ,  and  many  men  were  paid  for  extra  work 
done  for  their  masters,  or,  by  permission  of  their  masters, 
for  others*  An  ex-convict  to  whom  a  convict  had  been 
assigued,  found  it  more  profitable  sometimes  to  hire  out  his 
skilled  servant  than  to  employ  him  at  home.  This  source 
of  gain  to  himself  and  his  master  was  lost  to  the  convict 
retained  in  government  control.  Convicts  concealed  their 
accompUshments,  in  order  to  be  assigned  to  private  masters. 
Convict  overseers  vied  with  the  impostors  in  sharpness,  and 
even  when  a  skilled  workman  had  evaded  the  watch,  he  was, 
if  detected  in  his  handicraft,  taken  back  and  put  into  the 
government  **  gang,'*  by  which  term  roadway  and  other  large 
parties  of  convicts  were  known.  The  clank  of  the  fetters  of  the 
'* ironed- gang**  passing  on  the  road,  jarred  strangely  on  the 
nnaccustomed  ear  of  the  immigrant.  The  corruption  which 
was  engendered  by  the  system  was  notorious,  and  the 
demoralixation  of  some  masters  was  inevitable.  A  Parlia-f 
mentary  Conmiittee  (1812)  denoiuiced  the  assignment  ofi 
convicts  to  masters  wlio  traded  in  their  skill,  many  of  the 
masters  being  *'  overseers  and  themselves  convicts."  *- The 
selection  of  the  assigned  convicts  being  left  principally  to 
the  overseer,  it  is  made  with  reference  to  the  means  of 
payment  possessed  by  them,  and  not  to  their  characters  or 
conduct.*'  Hence  skilful  guilt  purchased  advantages  which 
clumsy  criminals  could  only  hope  to  obtain  by  long  servi- 
tude. Convict  overseers  connived  at  the  evasion  of  task- 
work l>y  those  who  could  buy  indulgence. 
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vho  concealed  tlieir  skill 


convicts  wno  concealed  tneir  sinii  was 
lluj  (Vur  of  living  kept  in  bonds.  To  retain  a  good  workman 
M  Hi^ttUu'  i»f  low  inonil  tone,  or  a  government  overseer,  would 
piok  H  ([tiarrel  with  liini,  and  the  punishment  inflicted 
HhvayH  nut  off  the  time  at  which  under  tlie  ref^nlations 
the  inthuis^ence  of  a  ticket-of-leave  or  a  conditional  pardon 
would  be  j^ranted*  The  ParHamentavy  Committee  (1812) 
decliired  that  the  convicts  were  '*  well  aware  that  any  skill 
that  they  may  accpiire  or  display  in  the  service  of  govern- 
luent  will  hu  the  cause  of  their  further  detention  in  it/'  The 
a(ii>hefttions  fiU'  assignment  of  convicts  were  in  tlie  first 
iuHtmice  luade  direct  to  the  Governor.  Macqnarie,  in  this 
matter,  an  well  as  respecting  spirits  landed  from  vessels, 
orth^red  that  ai)pb*cations  should  be  made  to  subordinate 

b'vom  the  gangs  in  which  the  convicts  were  collected, 
ihit^v't^s,  hnrghirs,  and  sliarpers  wont  out  marauding.  At  a 
later  liiiU^  (18:^5)  Judge  Burton  declared  (in  a  Charge)  that 
they  ptHired  in  and  out  like  bees;  '*witb  this  difference,  the 
4Um  wiu'ks  by  day,  the  other  by  night;  the  one  goes  forth 
to  industry,  the  other  to  plunder/'  Macqnarie  and  hia 
IViiuuIk  vainly  pleaded  that  the  colony  liad  prospered  under 
bin  care.  Kniancipated  crime  had  certainly  thriven.  The 
wit  of  Sydney  Suiifch  impaled  the  folly  tliat  made  crime  tha 
litopping-atoiie  to  wealth  and  station.     Culprits  stood  — 

Oraiites  priini  transmittere  cuiHiimj 
Trnilr*b[Uitijne  maniig,  ripit  ultprioiiw  anmre* 

(^rciiuiHtauces  might  liave  done  something  towards  thlS^ 
emh  Imt  Mactjuarie  did  more.  He  endeavoured  to  make 
Aubiralia  a  convict  paradise;  he  reiterateil  tiiat  the  colony 
WHB  created  for  tlie  benefit  of  coiivictB;  he  scorned  the 
H«i4umption  of  virtue  by  the  unconvicted.  He  recognized 
Uii  mairs  light  to  be  in  the  colony  unless  he  had,  or  ought 
to  ha\e  been»  convicted,  and  he  strove  to  compel  the  free  to 
Vtnuuve  the  freed  into  their  society,  **My  principle  (he 
Wi'iJte)  is  that  when  once  a  man  is  free,  his  former  state 
aluuUd  iiu  longer  be  rememhered,  or  allowed  to  act  against 
\\m^''  The  class  of  which  he  was  gaoler  occupied  his 
UuiUghtti.  Others  were  intrnders  in  their  domain.  He 
W^h  huiju'ised  at  ''tlu^  extraordinary  and  illiberal  policy 
rsonn  w\\o  \\ai  \wiit:tided  him"  in  office. 
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The  mail  whom  he  ddighted  to  honour,  and  who  was  made 
a  magistrate  before  Macqnarie  had  heen  a  fortnight  in  the 
colony,  was,  at  tlie  time,  accused  of  conniving  at  frauds 
upon  the  government »  The  anomalies  of  the  case  were 
rendered  more  starthtig  by  the  fact  that  (Feb.  1810) 
Mactjuarie  notified  his  reprobation  of  immorality,  and  his 
intention  to  encourage  only  the  decorous  and  moral.  Yet 
from  Jan.  1810,  until  bin  death,  Bligh's  ex-bailiff  was  an 
intimate  associate  with  Macquavie.  Bhgh  himself  cotikl 
hardly  have  recommended  sneh  eoudnci.  When  questioned 
at  Johnston'^  trial  in  1811  as  to  hii^  ronduct  towards 
Thomson  he  swore :  **  When  he  had  the  impudence  to 
addreaB  me  on  other  subjects  beside  the  little  trust  which 
was  confided  to  him,  I  reprimanded  him  for  it  in  the 
severest  manner." 

To  be  the  companion  of  Thomson,^  and  to  wade  through 
degradation  in  defence  of  his  companionship,  seemed  to 
gratify  Macqnarie.  Thomson  died  in  1810,  and  Macquarie 
indulged  two  passions  by  erecting  a  memorial,  and  de- 
claring that  by  having  made  Thomson  a  magistrate  he  had 
'*  restored  him  to  tliat  rank  in  society  which  he  had  lost/* 
But  the  vanity  of  tlie  man  led  him  to  think  that  he  could 
create  a  new  world  ;  and,  having  coined  a  foolish  theory, 
he  w"ore  out  his  life  in  defending  it  when  it  had  miserably 
failed,  and  he  himself  had  become  soured.  Another 
emanciiuat  wdiom  he  made  a  magistrate  was  notably 
immoral,  and  was  induced  to  resign  after  many  years  at 
Macquarie's  request.  A  few  extracts  from  the  Governor's 
despatches  should  be  cited.  He  declared  (April  1810)  that 
lie  bad  taken  upon  himself  to  *'  adopt  a  new  line  of  policy, '' 
'^nd  had  admitted  several  of  tlie  convict  class  to  his  table. 
He  told  Lord  Bat  hurst  (181^)  that  ^'  free  people  should 
consider  they  are  coming  to  a  convict  country,  and  if  they 
are  too  proud  or  too  delicate  in  tbeir  feelings  to  associate 
with  the  population  of  the  country  they  should  consider  it 
in  time,  and  bend  their  course  to  some  other  country."    He 


'■*  The  man  tliougk  tjhrewd  was  iU  iterate.  He  was  transi^orted  when 
fiixtecn  yenra  old  :  becauie  a  Btonerii arson's  labounjr,  rctaO  tltialer»  builder  uf 
Bmall  vessels,  illieit  UiatUler,  famier,  and  fiuperin  ten  dent  of  conv'itjts  work- 
ing in  his  district  for  the  goverameut.  Most  of  the  faot&  a^bQU^  \i\sft. -ax^a.  \sw 
Ooimjiifisioner  Bigge'8  Rajjort. 


endeavoured  to  persuade  Lord  Batliiirst  that  anarchy  was 
in  the  minds  of  the  free.  He  admifcted  "  that  the  only 
measure  of  mine"  opposed  is  the  reception  of  convicts 
**intoii\y  society;''  hut  inconsequentiallj  declared  in  the 
same  despatch  that  his  policy  had  encountered  opposition, 
addiog — 

*' Although  the  priiici|ml  leaders  who  heinloil  the  faction  which 
occaBioiied  »n  miicli  iniachief  and  anarchy  in  this  country  (previous  to  my 
arrival)  have  left  it,  yet  the  seeds  of  it  were  ao  deeply  sown  that  a  con- 
siderahle  part  of  that  factious  spirit  still  exists.  .  »  ,  I  inust  also 
infor-m  ym\r  Lord&hip  that  free  settlers  in  general  (not  excepting  the 
Messrs,  BlaxlaiMl)  who  are  eont  out  from  England,  are  l>y  far  the  most 
discontented  ])erson8  in  this  conntiy,  .  .  ,  The  best  deacHption  of 
settlers  are  emancipated  convicts,  or  "persons  become  free  by  servitude  who 
have  been  convicts.'' 

The  Secretary  of  State  ought  to  have  foreseen  the  pro- 
hahle  conseffiiences  of  the  new  •*poh'cy'*  propounded  Avith 
so  much  ostentation.  B}^  not  arresting  it  on  the  threshold 
he  made  hinivself  in  part  an  accomplice.  Wlien  in  after 
times  he  administered  rehuke,  evils  had  grown  so  gi^eat 
tliat  censure  of  Macquarie  eifectcd  little  until  the  necessity 
of  appointing  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  brought  about  a 
total  change. 

Macquarie  was  at  least  disingenuous  in  his  despatches. 
He  had,  indeed,  in  explaining  his  general  intentions,  said 
enough  to  rouse  Lord  Bathurst's  suspicions,  but  it  was 
unjust  to  recommend  for  high  office  ex-convicts,  to  whose 
condition  he  called  no  attention,  On  two  occasions  he  thus 
sinned.  An  assigned  servant  was  employed  by  Surveyor- 
General  Grimes  in  a  trusty  capacity;  and,  though  he  had 
no  scientilic  knowdedge  except  in  practical  mensuration,  he 
was,  during  the  absence  of  Grimes  in  England,  allowed  to 
manage  the  department.  When  Grimes  resigned  office 
Macquarie.  who  had  admitted  the  assistant  *'  to  his  table," 
appointed  him  Acting- Surveyor- General,  and  was  discon- 
certed when  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  appointed  Oxley,  an  old 
companion  of  Fiinders,  as  the  new  Surveyor-General. 
Macquarie  at  once  appointed  his  protegf  Deputy  Surveyor- 
General  and  Inspector  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  and  subse- 
quently devised  a  sclieme  for  promoting  him  to  the  coveted 
oSjce  Jield  liy  Oxley,  who  was  on  tlje  point  of  starting  to 
explore  the  interior,     Osley  mi\ijl\t  be  Lost.     Macquarie 


urged  that  hiB  profkfr  ylioiild  be  made  Deputy  Surveyor- 
General,  "with  the  imniediate  right  of  Baccession  to  the 
principal  situation  in  the  event  of  its  becominrr  vacant  by 
wliatever  eaase/'  The  despatch  wa,s  silent  as  to  the  civil 
condition  of  the  nominee.  But  the  Australian  wastes  were 
not  fatal  to  Oxley*  and  Macquarie*3  plot  was  futile. 

In  1818,  Macquarie  endeavoured  to  entrap  Lord  Bathurst* 
Macquarie  advocated  a  retiring  allowance  to  D'Arcy  Went- 
worth,  who  desired  to  give  up  the  office  of  principal  surgeon. 
In  succession,  he  recommended,  without  hinting  that  he 
was  an  emancipated  convict,  **a  man  of  very  eminent 
medical  talents,  an  excellent  scholar,  and  possessed  of  uni- 
versal knowledge  ...  at  present  only  assistant- 
surgeon  in  the  medical  establishment/'  There  was  an 
obstacle^  in  the  person  of  a  *' first  and  senior  assistant," 
but  he  was  defective  in  medical  knowledge,  and  had  bad 
eyesight.  **  These  are  ray  sole  motives  for  passing  over  Mr* 
Mileham.**  That  his  nominee  was  one  of  the  convict  class, 
with  whom  he  intimatel^'  associated,  and  with  whom  he  had 
striven  to  compel  military  ofBcers  to  associate,  Macquarie 
did  not  say.  But  Lord  Bathurst  had  learned  to  distrust 
Macquarie,  and  he  appointed  Dr.  James  Bowman  to  the 
post.  The  disappointed  candidate  wrote  a  violent  letter  to 
Bowman,  and  Macquarie  endeavoured  to  console  his  friend 
by  making  him  a  magistrate.  The  chagrin  of  Macquarie 
and  the  grief  of  his  friend  were  aggravated  by  the 
attempted  remedy,  for  Lord  Bathurst  directed  the  removal 
of  the  new  magistrate  from  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
But  if  Macquarie  could  not  coerce  Lord  Bathurst,  he  might 
pull  down  the  pride  of  dwellers  in  the  colony.  It  was  true, 
Mr.  Bigge  reported,  that  '*the  civil  and  military  officers 
were  in  the  habit  of  exacting  from  emancipated  convicts 
the  same  species  of  respect  as  they  had  yielded  in  their 
former  state  of  servitude.''  The  exception  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Bellasis,  transported  for  shooting  an  opponent  in  a 
duel,  only  proved  the  rule,  for  the  crime  was  one  of  which 
all  persons  in  civil  and  military  life  in  those  days  ran  the 
risk ;  and  society  could  not  condemn  itself.  When 
Governor  King,  deserted  by  the  army  officers,  made  Bellasis 
his  right-hand  man,  they  exhibited  no  coolness  towards  the 
instrument  which  foiled  their  efforts  to  ^\i\i^<&cXj  ^\:£v^  ^^ 


their  wilt  But  Macquarie^s  desigus  were  repulsive  to  met 
of  honour.  As  Colonel  of  the  73rd,  he  was  able  to  cauB€ 
his  emancipated  friends  to  be  entertained  at  the  regimenta|_ 
mess ;  but  when  the  46th  Keginient  arrived,  Colonel  Molle 
and  his  brother  officers  were  not  ho  com])lianfc.  Long  and 
acrimonioua  correspondence  reached  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
but  the  46fch  left  the  colony  without  abatement  of  their 
determination.  When  the  Rev*  S,  Marsden  prosecuted  the 
Governor's  Secretary  for  liliel,  the  officers  of  the  46tb 
wrote  to  congi^atnhite  liim  on  his  success.  Marsden*B  reply 
(Oct,  1818)  reveals  the  importance  ascribed  in  tlie  colony 
to  tbe  stand  taken  by  the  46th.  Tiiey  did  for  society  in 
Sydney  what  their  active  comrades  did  for  the  safety  of  life 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

(He  eoiiUl)  "never  fovget  tlie  public  service  you  reodereil  to  this  colony 
from  the  time  you  lauded  to  tbe  day  of  your  departure,  by  your  firitiuesi 
tmd   gentlemanly   conduct   as   British   officers,    and    by   your    good   and  ^ 
prudent  example  as  inendjers  of  the  community.     .     .     .     \Yheu  you  firal" 
arrived  in  New  South   Wale,^  evory  harrier   against  li^ientionsuess  wa» 
Ijroken  down.     There  w«re  a  few,  and  hut  a  few,  who  resolved  to  stand 
their  ground  and  preserve  that  line  of  cotiduet  which  the  wiseat  and  heat 
men  eoiiBidei'  essential  as  murkiug  the  tlistiuctioii  between  the  good  and 
the   evil.     Had   you   not   arrived    in   New   South   Walea   and   acted  the 
honourable   part  you   did,   tlie  few   who  were    umrked   out   for   future 
conquest  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  stotut  out  longer,  but  must 
have  either  jdelded  to  superior  force,  or  have  withdrawn  from  the  colony. 
Some  would  not  have  had  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  have  carried  on  ^^M 
perijetual  warfare  against  such  unequal  force,  and  thus  would  not  hava^f 
been  able  to  meet  the  expense  of  continued  resistance.     You  just  arrived^^^ 
in  time  to  turn  the  wavering  balance^  and  to  inspire  the  deaponding  with 
hopes.'' 

Many  regiments  hear  on  their  banners  mottoes  telling  of 
their  past  Bcjr vices,  but  it  may  be  qnestioned  whether  the 
escutcheon  of  the  4(ith  could  he  more  nuhly  adorned  than 
by  the  memory  of  their  conduct  in  New  South  Wales,  whicl^| 
smells  sweet  across  fche  lapse  of  the  centm\y«  ^^ 

The  48fch  Regiment  arrived,  and  Mactjuarie  found  Colonel 
Erskiue  more  pliant  than  Colooel  Molle,  hut  as  a  body  the 
officers  were  actuated  by  the  Harne  sense  of  honour  as  en- 
countered him  on  the  dfjth.  Erskine  agreed  to  join  Mac- 
quarie  in  forcing  an  emancipated  pntljuje  upon  society.  The 
man  was  welcome  at  Government  House;  but  all  wasi 
nought  so  long  as  the  hated  free  settlers,  and  civil  and  mili 
tary  officers,  were  not  compelled  to  meet  him  elsewhere-     A 


Brigade-Major,  of  lax  domestic  rektions,  accompanied  tlie 
proitufl'  in  calling  on  the  otHcerK  of  the  48th.  All  theoffieern, 
except  the  Colonel  ami  two  Majors,  denied  admittance  to 
their  would-be  visitor.  Er^kine,  nevertheless,  at  Macqna- 
rie*s  instigation,  invited  him  to  the  reghnental  mess.  The 
nature  of  the  issue  was  fully  understood.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  prescrvmg  a  decorous  foihearance  on  casually 
meeting  an  improper  character.  The  man's  character, 
whether  good  or  had,  was  almost  immaterial.  It  was  to  he 
decided  whetlier  Macquarie  could  break  down  all  harriers 
and  debase  the  free  element  of  the  population  to  the  level 
of  the  convicts,  now  pouring  in  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a 
year  in  a  colony  where  he  was  doing  his  utmost  to  dis- 
<ionrage  free  immigration.  To  the  honour  of  the  junior 
officers  they  gallantly  braved  the  rftltitH  itfstujttfs  tifrannK 
and  abruptly  (piitted  the  table.  Erskine  promulgated  an 
order  "■  that  no  officer  should  quit  the  tal)le  nntil  after  the 
first  thirds  were  drank/*  To  obey  a  regimental  order  was 
a  duty  which  involved  no  private  complicity.  Macquarie, 
dissatified  with  the  oiTicers.  warned  them  on  parade  (IHIH) 
not  to  follow  the  exam[>leof  the  4fith,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  pmti'fjf,  uninvited  by  the  officers,  appeared  at  tlie  mess 
as  Erskine's  guest.  The  officers  did  not  aliruptly  depart, 
nor  display  rudeness ;  but  they  so  comported  themseheH 
that  the  cause  of  dispute  appeared  amongst  them  no  more. 
Macquarie  learned  that  his  liigh-luinded  tyranny  evoked  a 
spirit  of  resistance.  As  the  man  whom  the  officers  thus 
repelled  was  the  same  whom  the  Governor  endeavoured  to 
smuggle  into  the  position  of  principal  surgeon  on  D'Arcy 
Wentw^orth's  retirement,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  indig- 
nation of  the  defeated  plotter  was  unbounded.  Many  of 
the  facts  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Bigge's  report  laid  before 
Parliament ;  and  the  impetuous  William  C.  Wentworth 
(son  of  I>*Arcy  Wentworth)  was  unwise  enuugli  to  give  them 
further  circulation  hy  a  violent  diatribe  iti  favour  of  Mac- 
quarie's  creature  and  his  father's  friend. 

Another  convict,  transported  for  life  in  1798  (who  like 
Crossley  was  an  attorney,  and  had  been  employed  as  a  clerk 
in  the  Secretary's  oftice)  was  suffered  by  Macquarie  to  copy 
his  despatches ;  and  to  become  a  sort  of  poet-laureaitvi^  V*^!*- 
ing  comphmen ts    to  Macquarie,  aa  thti  \waa\  *'  Vo  ^Vvmv  ^^- 


grateful  people  fondly  bend/'  He  was  allowed  publicly  to 
read  his  fulRorae  odes  at  the  Grovernor's  levees ,  and  to  re* 
ceive  the  thanlcB  of  Macquarie'h;  parasites.  ^  These  and 
similar  instances  were  reported  on  hy  Mr.  Bigge,  and  must 
have  been  corrected  by  the  Imperial  Government  if  no 
graver  compUcations  had  demanded  redress* 

"  In  referring  to  the  principle  {said  Mr.  Bigge)  by  which  Governor  Mac- 
ijiiarie  has  been  guided  ui  introducing  thuRo  individuals  to  the  society  of 
<  Jovernmtmt  Houae,  ant!  in  atteuiptiiig  and  enamiraging  others  to  adopt  it^ 
I  can  only  add  the  Imirible  testimony  of  my  approbation  to  that  which  has 
been  so  unequi  vocally  ox  pressed  by  the  Committee  of  Parliament,  that  ro- 
port<e<i  on  the  .state  of  transportation  in  18I2»  and  that  which  was  ex- 
pressed in  more  i|ualified  terms  by  your  Lordship  in  your  despatch  to 
(jovernor  Mactjuarie,  3rd  Feb,  1814.''' 

Michael  Crossley  was  early  distinj^nished  by  the  favour 
of  Macquarie.  He  was  one  of  those  for  whom  fclie  Governor 
speciaUy  apphed  to  Judge  Bent  for  permission  to  practise  as 
an  attorney.  Bent  declined  on  the  gmimd  that  it  was  con- 
trary  to  law.  When  his  assessors  added  their  entreaties  he 
regretted  that 

'*  any  genthjman  had  been  found  who  differed  from  him  on  a  point  of  pure 
professional  feeling  and  practice,  and  to  say  that  thoae  persons  whom  they 
confess  it  is  a  disgrace  to  admit  to  their  tables  or  to  suffer  any  jmrt  of  their 
families  to  associate  with^  are  fit  and  proper  personB  to  be  admitted  to  the 
8ituatiou  of  attorney.  I  do  now  aolemnly  declare  that  I  will  not  admit  as 
attorneys  of  thia  Court  nor  administer  the  oath  to  persons  who  have  been 
transported  here  aa  felons.*' 

Though  the  admission  of  ex-felons  as  legal  practitioners 
was  not  approved  by  Lord  Bathurftt,  hefotind  other  grounds 
for  tlie  dismissal  of  the  Judge.  It  was  prophesied  at  the 
time  that  Maequarie*s  victory  boded  ill  for  the  morals 
of  the  comniunitj^  and  Macrjuarie  remained  in  the  colony 
long  enouj^h  to  see  cause  to  rei^^ret  his  patronage  of  Crossley, 
who  was  (23rd  Aug.  1821)  fined  £50  for  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury.  Such  digappointnients  appear  to  have  soured 
Maeffuarie*s  mind.  At  the  close  of  his  career  he  became 
severe  eveo  towards  the  class  he  had  patronized ;  and  among 
whom  it  cnuld  not  be  denied  that  cfirae  had  increased.  In 
March  1821,  twenty-five  men  w^ere  sentenced  to  death  in 
Sydney,  and  thw  hanging  of  nineteen  of  them  proved  his 
change  of  opinion,  or  his  temper's  loss*  Soon  after^vards, 
when  he  was  in  Hobart  Town,  ten  men  out  of  twenty-five 
were  ordered  for  execution. 


MACQTJARIK  INFUCTS  THE  LASH  ON  A  FREE  MAK.      4m 


The  acerbity  which  Macquarie  displayed  in  his  letters  led 

'  him  into  excesses  which  not  even  his  friends  could  excuse. 
Since  the  framing  of  Magna  Charta  by  the  great  Stephen 
Langton,  it  had  ever  been  the  boast  of  his  English  country- 
men that  only  by  law  could  even  the  king  deal  with  his 
subjects.  *'Nev  super  eos  per  rim,  vel  per  anna,  ibimm  nisi 
per  legem  regni  noHtrif  vel  per  judicium  parium  »u<>rtnnJ' 
But  Macquarie  would  be  greater  than  a  king.  He  had  in 
1812  built  a  wall  to  separate  the  government  pleasure-ground 
from  the  open  space  outside.  There  was  a  wicket  through 
which  the  jiublic  were  admitted  near  a  lodge  occupied  by  a 
constable.  Like  the  primitive  limit  of  Korae,  the  wall  was 
so  low  that  profane  persons  could  easily  pass  over  it,  and 
numerous  breaches  were  made  by  continual  trespass.  In 
April  1816,  Macquarie  placed  two  men  in  ambush  to  appre- 
Iiend  trespassers-  Six  men  and  two  women  were  seized. 
One  of  the  latter  was  a  servant,  and  had  her  mistress's 
child  with  her.  All  were  arrested.  The  servant  was  per- 
mitted to  take  the  child  homeland  when  the  mistress  refused 
to  let  the  servant  be  carried  off,  the  chief  constable  threatened 
the  mistress.  All  the  alleged  trespassers  were  lodged  in 
gaol.  The  gaoler  reported  their  condition  to  Macquarie. 
One  of  the  men  was  a  free  immigrant;  two  were  freedmen; 
and  three  were  convicts.  Macquarie  ordered  that  tlie  free 
men  and  one  convict  should,  without  trial,  receive  twenty- 
five  lashes;  that  the  other  two  convicts  should  receive  thirty 
lashes,  and  that  the  women  should  be  imprisoned  in  a  cell 
for  forty-eight  hours.  Conscious  of  the  wrong  directed,  the 
gaoler  showed  the  order  to  D'Arcy  Wentworth,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Police,  who  declared  afterwards  that  he  IumI  a 
strong  desire  to  suppress  the  order,  but  it  was  executed; 

i  and  there  was  an  immediate  ferment  in  Sydney,  A  petition 
for  Maequarie*8  recall  was  prepared.  Many  of  the  class 
emanci})ated  by  the  direct  favour  of  Macquarie  joined  in  the 

I  protest  against  his  arl)itrary  audacity.  He,  in  return, 
refused  licenses  to  publicans  in  whose  houses  the  petition 
had  been  seen,  and  refused,  with  opprobrious  epitliets,  a 
grant  of  land  to  a  freedraan  who  had  signed  it.     Bat  he 

I  could  not  undo  or  justify  his  act.  The  free-man  and  the 
freedmen  who  liad  been  flogged,  sailed  to  England.    Vss.^ 

I  facts  were  proved  before  the  Select  Commitl^a^  ol*0c\«i^ciX3a«i 
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of  Commons  on  Prisons  in  1B19,  and  publidy  denounced 
by  H.  G.  Bennett,  M.P.,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Batliurst  in 
1820. 

Macfjiiarie  {replying  to  Mr.  liennett*s  letter  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  in  1810,  and)  generaUy  justifying  himself  in  a  letter 
written  in  Sydney  in  1820,  and  pubhshed  in  London  in 
1821 — admitted  that  one  of  tlje  men,  William  Biake,  had 
never  been  a  convict,  and  that  two  others,  Henshall  and 
Eeid,  had  become  free;  but  he  denounced  them  as  **  far 
from  respectable,**  and  thought  them  '*  very  fit  subjects  to 
be  made  an  example  of."  He  did  not  order  the  punishment 
'*  hastily,"  or  in  *'  passion  or  anger,'*  but 

**cooUy  iiiid  deliberatLsly.      .      .       .      la  vindication  of  myself  for  having 
ortlerod  these  profligate  men,  though  iit  the  time  free,  to  be  corpornny 
puiiidieil,  I  ciiii  only  say  that  I  did  at  the  time  coiinider,  and  now  atill 
remain  of  the  atimo  opLiiioii,  that  I  was  legally  aiithorizedp  in  my  capacity 
as  Govenior-in-Chief  and  first  inagistrate  of  thia  territory,  on  such  positivi 
and  ulear  |Jioof  of  their  guilt  {Macfjiuirie  had  spoken  to  the  apprehendinj 
oonst-ahle.s),  to  direct  tiiem  to  be  punished  in  tliia  Humniary  manner,  with- 
out  any  regular  trial  or  oxaminrttion  htfore  a  Court.     .     »     .     Even  gi'an' 
lug  that  it  was  actjordiug  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  Uijaily  icronrf, 
wiiieli  I  ilo  not  by  any  means  alhiw,  still  I  maintain  that  ordering  sui  " 
punishment  was  moralhj  riijht. ;   and  ou  this  groiuid  I  am  neither  iishamei 
nor  aorry  for  the  act."     (Bat  for)  '*  Mr.  Justice  Bent  and  a  few  uthi 
factions  discontented  men  of  lower  rank.-^  in  the  colony^  all  of  whom  joiner 
in  making  a  aul>.?cription  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  the  pious  adviee  q\ 
the  Rev.   Mr.  Marauen  and  other  et^ually  amiable  eounsellors,  these  pool 
men  never  wonhl  have  thought  of  cjuittijig  this  country  to  seek  redress  in 
England.  "^'' 

He  declared  that  tlie  punishment  infticted  (19th  April 
1816)  "was  so  shghtly  hiid  on  that  it  was  liardly  felt  by 
those  who  received  it.'*  Macquarie's  defence,  after  four 
years'  reflection,  proves  that  if  he  had  ever  vakied  the 
liberties  of  bis  country  his  perceptions  had  been  corroded 
by  the  unhappy  conrse  of  his  governnient.  That  a 
Governor  could  Hoppose  in  haste,  or  argne  at  leisiii*e,  that 
**  without  any  regular  trial  or  examination*'  he  was  entitled 

**  Maciiuarie'a  langua^ro  in  the  eolony  waa   leas   nitjiiusured   than   in    hia 
letter  to  L>rd  Sidnioutli.    Que  of  the  eolonist^t  who  hafl  sigtied  the  petition 
to  England  applied  to  the  local  governtuent  on  a  nnitter  of  hn^inesa.     Bjf, 
Maequarie*8  command  he  was  told  (No\%  1816):  *^Yonr  conduct  in  havini 
I    Rignod  a  petition  lataly  sent   from   thia  country  by  a  few   <LieHnicahl 
factions,  and  malikjnant  individuals,  and  well  known  to  contain  the  \m 
falsoi  lihellous,  and  seditious  matttir,  is  an  instance  of  such  unprincipled 
depravity,    that  Him  Ex€t-dlent:y  can  never  tkiiik  yon  desei'ving  of  any 
.Jiiduigenee  whatever  from  this  ^ovcrmattv\t." 
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|to  order  freemen  to  be  flon:ged — ^was  proof  of  his  unfitneBS, 

311 1  liis  offence  was  not  known  in  En<^land  for  some  time 

[after  its  i)erpetration.     In  days  of  tardy  coHimunication  the 

consequences  of  liis  illegal  acts  recoiled  slowly  upon  Mac- 

quarie.*** 

One  of  bis  favourites  was  engaged  in  mercantile  enter* 
prise,  and  deemed  his  profits  encroached  upon  by  the  com- 
petition of  an  American  resident  named  l)e  Mestre.  The 
East  India  Company's  charter  prevented  an  English  subject 
frojii  importing:;  tea  direft  from  China »  and  it  reached  him 
tcircnitously  from  Benfjjal,  The  American  was  under  no 
r  Buch  restraint,  Bnt  Maequarie  had  declared  that  the  colony 
was  a  field  for  iiroflt  of  the  convict  class.  The  ex-convicfc 
brought  an  action  against  the  American  (under  a  Statute 
of  Charles  II.)  for  trading  in  the  colonies.  The  Ameri- 
can applied  to  the  Court  for  twelve  months'  tinie  to  plead, 
in  order  to  produce  proof  of  the  conviction  of  his  antagonist, 
alleging  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  a  good  defence  in  the 
action,  which  (he  averred)  was  prompted  only  by  malice- 
Judge  Fiehl  granted  the  application,^^  and  the  proceedmgs 
against  the  American  ignominiously  perished ;  as  did 
similar  proceedings  taken  at  a  later  date  against  a  French- 
man. The  Court  declared  that  before  they  applied  thu 
highly  penal  statute  of  1^  Charks  IL  cap.  18,  in  '*  favour  of 
itradesmen  who  were  themselves  only  the  creatm*es  of  re- 
'mission  of  sentence,  they  ought  to  be  fully  satisfied  that 
they  bad  power  to  try  a  tpa  tarn  action,  a  public  penal 
action,  two- thirds  of  the  fruits  of  which  are  to  go  to  the 
King  and  tlie  Governor,  under  a  charter,  the  object  t4 
which  is  to  make  sufficient  provision  for  the  recovery  of 
debts  and  determining  of  private  causes  between  party  and 
party  in  New  Houth  Wales."  There  was  bo  reason,  the 
Judge  said,  to  believe  that  the  Governor  had  authorized  the 
action,  and  therefore  he  gave  time  to  procure  a  certified 


•*  Mr,  (ioulbuni'a  aubsequeiit  apology  fot'  Mauqaarie  was  inane,     He 

'said  tliftt  a  Select  Cominittee  of  the  Houae  of  Connnons  harl,  tn  1812, 

rcpoptetl  ill  such  ttirma  as  to  show  that  Biieh   punisliments  were  extant, 

.and  that  '*a3  no  ob?^ervation  was  made  on  that  report,  it  was  oatiiral  for 

jovernoi'  MatxiuariB  to  coacliide   that    there   was   no  objection   to    the 

practice. " 

He  relied  upon  a  case,  Bullock  against  Dodda,  tried  before  the  Kisy^** 
Qch,  ill  ISiy,  as  to  the  efl'ect  of  attainder. 


copy  of  the  plaintiffs  conviction  of  felony.  There  waa  no  ^ 
desh^e  to  prevent  any  convict  from  Buinp;  as  between  party 
and  party,  and  official  records  proved  that  **  one-third  of 
the  plaintiffs  in  the  Supreme  Court  had  heen  convicts." 
The  phiiiitiff  against  I>e  Mestre  was  one  of  those  whom 
Judge  Bent  had  refused  to  permit  to  practise  in  the  Courts, 
He  had  moreover  special  antipathy  against  Judge  Field, 
antl  unsuccessfully  prosecuted  the  Judge  for  slander.  The 
Judge  took  the  henefit  of  the  Act  which  foiled  his  assailant 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  American.  The  (jovernor^s  Coui't 
determined  to  give  Field  time  to  produce  the  record  of  con- 
viction. The  prosecutor  was  infuriated.  He  felt  for  the  order 
to  which  he  helongeil,  and  the  order  felt  with  him.  Its  posi- 
tion was  critical.  Its  right  to  property  was  imperilled  by 
incapacity  to  sue.  When  the  classic  commentator,  who  might 
be  read  for  his  style  as  well  as  for  his  legal  lore,  published 
his  great  work  on  the  Laws  of  England,  it  was  distinctly 
laid  down  that  ^*a  pardon  must  he  under  the  Great  Seal/' 
A  warrant  mider  the  privy  seal,  or  sign  manual,  was  not 
"a  complete  irrevocable  pardon."  After  Blackstone's 
death  an  xAct  was  passed  (30  Ueorge  III.  cap.  47)  which 
enabled  the  Crown  to  authorize  the  Governor  of  a  colony  to 
remit  sentences  absolutely  or  conditionally.  But  such 
remission  had  only  the  virtue  incident  to  the  sign  manual; 
and  to  make  tire  pardon  complete  it  was  necessary  that 
names  of  the  pardoned  convicts  should  be  inserted  in  tha- 
next  general  pardon  which  might  pass  the  Great  SealJ 
There  was  one  of  the  freed  class  in  Sydney  who  had 
become  reputed  owner  of  nearly  20,000  acres  in  New  South 
Wales.  He  felt  warm  interest  in  his  possessions ;  and  ex^^ 
convicts  whom  Macquarie  had  *'admitted  to  his  table**  wer* 
equally  fervid.  Modestly  disposed  freedraen  did  not  share ' 
the  presumption  of  Macquarie's  friends  who  strove  to  forcaj 
themselves  upon  an  unwilling  society;  but  were  auxioua 
for  indisputable  title  to  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  It 
w^as  little  consolation  to  them  to  be  told  that  by  the  Act  54^ 
Geo.  III.  cap.  145,  corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture  of 
veal  property  were  abolished  (1814),  except  in  cases  of 
treason  or  murder,  ilany  of  them  had  acquired  property 
before  that  Act  provided  unretrospective  relief.  The  man 
whom  Macquarie  had  sUiveu  to  thrust  upon  the  society  of 
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the  officers,  and  whom  he  wished  to  mislead  Earl  Bathurst 
to  appoint  aa  principal  surgeon;  the  other  whom  he  wished 
in  hke  manner  to  foist  upon  the  Survey  Department;  the 
owner  of  thousands  of  acres  obtained  i)y  questionable  aria 
from  intoxicated  settlers;  another  doubly  conviuted  offender 
who  for  rolibing  the  King's  stores  had  been  transported  to 
Norfolk  Island,  but  by  thrift  had  become  rieli,  and  had 
been  made  by  Macquarie  principal  superintendent  of  con- 
victs (1814);  these  and  others*  styling  themselves  '*  eman- 
cipated colonists,"  petitioned  for  leave  to  hold  a  meeting];  to 
discuss  their  jrrievances  and  fears.  Commissioner  Big^e 
w^as  in  the  colony,  and  the  Governor  consulted  him  as  to 
the  propriety  of  allowing  the  meeting  to  be  held.  Bigge 
advised  that  the  resolutions  to  be  proposed  should  be  sub- 
mitted in  anticipation  to  the  Governor,  and  that  the 
emancipist  who  had  prosecuted  Judge  Field  should  jiledge 
himself  not  to  allude  to  liis  quarrel  with  the  Judge. 
Macquarie  obtained  the  ]iledf^e ;  and,  with  Bigge,  revised 
the  resolutions.  Judge  Field  and  Judge- Advocate  Wylde, 
on  the  point  of  sailing  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  hold  a 
Circuit  Court,  wrote  to  Mac([narie,  They  pointe<l  out  tbat 
if  the  Governor  hatl  consulted  them  they  could  have 
demonstrated  that  none  of  the  civil  privileges  of  the  persons 
styling  themselves  '*  emancipated  colonists''  had  been 
affected  by  any  rules  they  had  laid  down,  and  that  as  they 
were  about  to  leave  the  colony  for  some  time  they  took 
leave  to  inform  the  Governor  of  their  objections  to  the 
meeting,  not  with  a  view^  to  oppose  wliat  his  Excellency 
might  approve,  but  to  absolve  themselves  from  responsi- 
bility for  consequences  arising  from  the  convening  of  such 
a  meeting  while  the  Courts  were  closed.  The  letter  was 
forwarded  to  Bigge  (for  his  information)  by  the  Judges 
themselves.  Neither  Macquarie  nor  Bigge  apprehended 
mischievous  consequences  from  the  meeting.  The  former 
said  the  emancipated  convicts  were  labouring  under  a 
serious  grievance.  Judge  Field  rephed.  All  the  corres- 
pondence was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  meeting, 
convened  by  the  Provost-Maishal,  was  held  (2J)rd  Jan. 
18*21).  The  convict  friend  of  Mac(|uarie,  whom  he  had 
risked  so  much  to  compel  the  ofticers  of  the  48th  Eegim.^wti 
to  receive  at  their  table,  was  iii  the  eWix.    "Wv^  ^^wSsK* 


tittorney  wlioin  he  had  pressed  Judge  Bent  to  admit  to 
practice,  and  who  had  ineffectually  prosecuted  Judge  Field 
for  slander,  was  the  principal  speaker.  Maequarie  received 
a  tropical  shower  of  compHuieots,  The  aggrieved  attorney- 
merchant  was  deputed  (with  the  chairman  of  the  meeting) 
to  carry  complaints  to  England.  He  did  not  return  ;  bat 
in  lH2'd  Sh"  James  Macintosh  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  from  him  praying  that  he  might  be 
heard  hy  counsel  at  the  har  of  the  House  against  two 
provisions  in  the  New  South  Wales  Judicature  Bill  then 
before  tlie  House.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  not 
granted. 

The  admirers  of  William  Charles  Wcntworth  might  have 
lioped  that  the  success  of  Sir  J.  Macldntosh's  resolution 
would  bring  tlieir  yomig  champion  into  the  foreground. 
After  his  exploration  in  the  Blue  Mountains  he  had  gone 
to  England,  hut  not  before  in  his  youthful  ardour  he  had 
satirized  Colonel  i^Iolle  hi  a  manner  which  D'Arcy  Wenfe- 
worth  had  to  explain  for  his  absent  son  when  the  circum- 
stances came  to  his  own  linowledge,*****  Unforttniately  the 
domestic  associations  of  the  father  were  not  suL'h  as  to 
allow  tlie  soil  to  take  an  unbiased  view  of  the  struggle 
between  the  emancipist  and  the  free.  In  the  household  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  wlio  Ijoasted  of  liis  love  of  freedom,  there 
were  slaves  of  Ins  own  blood  :  and  though  D'Arcy  Went- 
worth  was  an  ofhcial  called  upon  to  administer  the  law,  and 
to  maintain  a  standard  of  morahty,  he  associated,  and  his 


^'  The  alleged  jriuiiiooii  whu  thrown  iuto  the  barracks.  Mr.  Surgeon 
Foster,  in  tlu-  iiaine  of  tlieofHcers,  advt?rtiset1  that  a  reward  of  £*JK)  would 
lie  given  for  inforiimtioii  leadmg  to  the  <.uiiiiviction  of  tiie  author  or  aivthorB 
of  a  tm)>er  *'  coutiiiniiig  it,  false,  inalic!iou»,  and  scorriloiis  attack  on  Colonel 
Molle,  botli  as  Lt -Uoveroor  and  c'onimaitdiui;  officer/*  A  report  was  cir- 
culated that  an  ofticei-  of  the  46th  wna  the  author,  and  the  officers  were 
greatly  exa-^^Kf rated.     Bilge's  Reports*,  18±i-^]. 

Maequarie  had  early  aoticed  the  capacity  of  young  VVentwortli,  He 
made  hhii,  in  ISII.  I»tputy  Provost- Marsilial,  when  he  was  only^  eighteen 
years  old,  and,  im  the  Provost- Marshal  waa  in  Kngland,  the  duties  of  the 
office  dtivTdvud  entirely  iijmu  the  deputy.  Went  worth  was  ever  compli- 
mentary to  Maci|uarie.  He  was  one  of  a  eorninittee  of  twelve  persona 
appointed  by  a  public  ineetiug  to  prepare  an  address  of  congratulation  to 
hiuj,  and  a  dinner  to  connneuiorate  his  assumption  of  the  government  was 
given  in  Januiirv  1814-  The  company  was  heterogeneous.  Mr.  tiore,  who 
H'iis  jjnpriaoneil  "l>y  the  deposera  of  BUgli,  waa  in  the  chair ;  others  wlio  were 
nctive  in  deposing  lUigh  were  in  prominent  positions. 


son  was  necessarily  familiar,  with  members  of  the  class 
whom  Macqoarie  delighted  to  honour.  They  scorned  to  be 
excluded  from  any  position.  They  demanded  trial  by  jury, 
and  inveighed  against  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  deport 
a  British  Hubject.  W.  C,  Wentworth^"*  in  1819  denounced 
with  almost  savage  fury,  but  classic  force,  the  things  which 
seemed  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  first  of  Australian  patriots, 
then  about  twenty-five  years  old.  Crude  his  book  might  be, 
but  it  was  a  new  power,  and  would  have  commanded  atten- 
tion, even  if  it  had  not  been  published  while  the  iippointment 
of  Mr.  Bigge  was  under  consideration.  The  book  was  not 
all  of  one  vein  :  amidst  fulminations  against  tlie  tyranny  of 
Bligh,  praise  of  Macqnarie,  and  longings  for  free  institutions 

■  in  Australia,  he  thus  apostrophized  the  mother  country : 
**  Generous  Britoin,  not  more  renownti<1  in  arts  antl  anna  than  in  mepcy 
and  benevolence^  may  thy  supremacy  he  coeval  with  thy  hamauity  !  Or 
if  that  be  imposaible ;  if  thon  be  tloomeii  to  undergo  that  declension  and 
decay  from  which  no  hmnan  institutions,  no  works  of  man,  appear  to  be 
exempt,  may  the  records  of  tliy  phihviithropy  liold  the  world  in  aubjecfc 
awe  and  admiration  long  after  the  dominjou  of  thy  power  shall  have  passed 
away !  May  they  soften  the  hearts  of  future  nations,  and  be  a  shining  sun 
that  ahaU  illuminate  both  hemispheres,  and  chase  from  every  region  of  the 
fiivrth  the  Hack  reign  of  barbarism  and  cruelty  for  ever  !'* 

The  various  remedies  which  he  proposed  for  existing  evils 
embraced  the  constitution,  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  fiscal  condition  of  the  colony.  They  were  not  adopted. 
The  representations  of  Mr.  Bigge  were  to  prevail* 

The  grievance  of  the  half-pardoned  convicts  was  specially 
redressed.  Mr.  Bigge  reported  tliat  they  had  just  reason  to 
ask  relief.  The  jitdginent  of  the  King's  Bench  in  1819— 
which  declared  that  by  attainder  all  personal  property  and 
rights  of  action  in  respect  of  property  accrumg  to  the  person 
attainted  either  before  or  after  attainder  were  vested  in  the 
Crown,  and  that  attainder  might  be  well  pleaded  in  bar  to 
an  action  on  a  bill  of  exchange  endorsed  to  the  jjlaintiif 

I  after  his  attainder — was  pat  forward  by  Bigge  as  proving 
the  necessity  of  some  change  in  New  South  Wales,  where  bo 
large  a  proportion  of  the  community  consisted  of  persons 
who  had  been  attainted*  The  English  Government  dealt  with 
,  **  **  A  8tatisticfil,  Historical,  and  Political  Description  of  the  Colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  &c."  By  W,  C.  Weiitwotth,  Esq,,  a  native  ol  \.Vwi 
colony.     London:  Ci.  and  W.  B,  Whittaker,     1S\9. 


the  subject.  By  the  Act  5  Cfeo.  IV.  cap.  84,  passed  in  U 
it  was  provided  (sec,  26)  that  while  conditionally  or  incom- 
pletely pardoned  felons  resided  where  they  were  lawfully 
entitled  to  reside,  they  might  '*  maintain  any  action  or  suit 
for  recovery  of  any  property — ^real,  personal,  or  mixed — 
acquired''  after  conviction.  They  might  do  ao  not  only  in 
the  colony,  hut  throughout  the  King's  dominions.  If  the 
defendant  should  plead  or  allege  the  plaintiff's  or  com- 
plainant's conviction  of  felony,  and  the  plaintiff  could 
prove  a  remission  of  sentence  hy  the  Governor — ''  and  is 
residing  in  some  place  consistent  therewith  and  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  a  verdict  shall  paws,  and  judgment 
shall  he  given  for  the  plaintiff  or  complainant/'  The 
difficulty  so  prominent  in  the  colony  had  been  felt  in 
the  mother  coimtry  also.  The  27th  section  enacted  that 
in  England,  Wales,  or  Ireland  such  a  verdict  should  carry  ■ 
"  treble  costs/ '^  f 

Marsden  had  offended  Macquarie  hy  refusing  to  associate 
himself  on  the  magisterial  bench  with  the  ex-convicts  whom 
Macquarie  placed  there.  Mr.  Bigge  summed  up  the  canseJ 
of  difference  between  the  chaplain  and  the  Governor  aal 
based  on  the  characteristic  firmness  with  which  Marsdenl 
refused  to  lend  himself  to  Macquarie' s  schemes  to  mingle 
the  convicted  with  the  free.  Macquarie  was  not  content 
with  alleging  that  convicts  were  fit  to  be  his  own  associates. 
He  would  make  others  sit  with  them.  Within  three 
months  of  his  arrival,  without  any  previous  communication 
with  Marsden,  he  appointed  (by  a  published  Order)  Bligh's 
ex-bailiffj  Tliomson,  and  aiiotlier  freedman,  as  co-trustees 
of  a  turnpike  road  with  Marsden,  Marsden  declined  the 
office,  and  assigned  as  a  reason  the  notorious  immorality  of 
the  lives  of  Macquarie's  nominated  freedmen.  Macquarie 
declared  that  he  would  consider  Marsden's  refusal  an  act 
of  hostility  to  his  government,  and  personally  disrespectful. 
The  sturdy  churchman  still  refused.  His  mind  was  fixed 
to  accept  no  appointment  which  would  degrade  his  office 

*  In  Di\  Lang's  **  History"  he  spealca  of  Biirron  FielQ'a  judgment  in 
favour  of  De  Mestre'a  applietttion  aa  a  denial  of  i-omiiiou  justice,  and  an 
'*  outrage  upon  the  common  sense  of  mankind,''  He  does  not  allude  U> 
Bigge'a  Report,  to  the  leading  case  before  the  King's  Bench  in  1819  (Bui- 

lockv.  Doada},  or  to  the  law  passed  in  1824.    If  he  had  seen  them  he  could 

hardly  have  commented  llina  on  FkWa  ^loudxict. 


by  imdiie  association  with  the  convict  class  in  the  com- 
munity. Mactjiiarie  told  him  it  was  well  for  him  that  his 
appointment  was  civil,  or  lie  might  have  been  tried  by 
court-iLiartial.  D'Arcy  Wentworth  had  no  scruples,  and 
was  appomted  co-trustee  w^ith  Mactiuarie's  friends. 

When  men  and  women  were  milawfully  dealt  with  by 
Macquarie's  order  {for  crossing  the  wall  of  the  public 
pleasure-gi*oiind),  Marsden  was  applied  to  by  '*  the  public 
flogger"  to  attest  a  deposition  as  to  the  facts.  Macquarie 
thereupon  sent  for  Marsden,  and  upbraided  him  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses.  Marsden  said  that  as  the  Governor 
had  ordered  the  punishment  he  did  not  suppose  he  cared  if 
all  the  world  knew  that  he  had  done  so,  Macquarie  re- 
torted: ^*I  do  not  care;  but  I  care  for  your  signature 
being  put  to  the  deposition.  In  doing  so  you  have 
been  guilty  of  mutiny,  sedition,  and  other  high  crimes." 
Marsden  replied  that  he  had  not  drawn  up  the  statement. 
He  merely  attested  it.  The  Governor  read  a  reprimand, 
.and  desired  the  chaplain  not  to  set  foot  again  in  Govern- 
lent  House  except  on  duty.  Marsden  desired  to  retire 
^from  office  as  a  magistrate,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so. 
At  a  later  date,  tliioldng  his  position  lowered  by  the  release 
of  several  prisoners  sentenced  hy  himself  and  another 
magistrate  at  Parramattai  Marsden  sent  a  written  resigna- 
tion, which  was  not  noticed,  but  was  followed  by  a  copy  of 
a  public  Order  dispensing  W'ith  his  services  as  a  magistrate. 
Marsden  applied  for  leave  of  absence.  A  letter  to  him 
I  assigned  as  a  reason  for  refusal  that  his  absence  w*on!d  be 
ffraught  with  injury  to  the  colony.  To  Lord  Bathurst 
Macquarie  explained  (May  1818)  that  bethought  Marsden's 
**  object  was  to  co-operate  in  mahcious  attacks*'  upon 
Macquarie' 8  measures. 

Before  leaving  the  colou}^  Macquarie  winged  a  shaft  at 
Marsden  which  rankled  long.  In  a  letter  to  Lord 
Sidmouth,  he  accused  him  of  severity  as  a  magistrate,  and 
of  trafficking  in  spirits.  The  last  charge  was  easily  refuted. 
Marsden  had  never  purchased  any  spirits  for  sale.  He 
had,  like  other  persons,  exchanged  wine  and  spirits  for 
other  commodities,  and  this  had  been  done  by  previous 
Governors  as  well  as  by  Macquarie.  The  first  charg<B 
being  vaguer  was  more  elusory;  but  by  commow  ^iQfwe^'^^V"^'?^*^ 


worthy  of  credit.  Mr.  Bigge  reported  that  the  sentences 
infiicted  by  Marsden  were  more  severe  than  those  of  other  ^ 
magi&trateB.  Bigge  did  not  impute  the  exceptional  fl 
severity  to  harshness  of  disposition,  but  to  the  "habitual 
contemplation  of  the  depravity  of  the  people  brought 
before  him,"  and  a  sense  that  ''any  other  pnnishraeiit  than 
that  which  was  severely  and  corporally  felt  by  them"  was 
inefficacious.  When  making  the  charges  Macquarie 
had  miscalculated  his  own  stay  in  the  colony.  His  letter 
was  printed  in  England,  and  copies  were  sent  to  Sydney. 
Bigge  had  departed.  Marsden  awaited  the  arrival  of  Bris- 
bane, Mac(|uarie's  successor,  and  then  asked  for  the  explan- 
ation from  Macquarie  which — **  it  Avas  not  in  my  power  ta 
call  upon  him  for  so  long  as  he  continued  to  administer  the 
government."  Macquarie  did  not  heed  him.  Marsden,  pre- 
pared to  take  legal  steps,  wrote  to  Brisbane,  who  induced 
him  to  desist.  **  At  that  period  {Marsden  wrote)  there  were 
strong  reasons  of  a  public  nature  existing  in  the  colony, 
which  induced  me  to  relinquish  my  intended  prosecution  of 
Governor  Macquarie,  contrary  to  ray  own  judp;ment."  The 
militant  chaplain  wrote  nevertheless  to  England  to  ask  his 
friends  to  institute  a  suit  there,  Macquarie,  meanwhile, 
published  a  statement  wdiich  Marsden  eventually  answered. 
He  also  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  vindicate  himself  against  a 
greater  than  Macquarie — William  C.  Went wortli— who,  in 
a  third  edition  of  his  *  Australasia/  attacked  Marsden  and 
defended  Macquarie,  with  cultured  but  coarse  vehemence. 

*'  Crafty  —  rancorous  —  vindictive  —  turbulent  and  am- 
bitious priest — canting  hypocrite,"^  were  among  the 
epithets  hurled  at  the  already  venerable  and  venerated 
head  of  the  chaplain;  and  Wentworfch  complained  that 
Wither  force  had  been  duped,  when  in  glowing  terms  he 
extolled  Marsden  as  a  moral  hero  whose  name  was  dear  to 
the  friends  of  \irtu6  and  humanity.  Marsden  did  not 
shrink  from  a  contest  w^ith  the  youthful  giant*  He  in- 
quired, through  his  solicitor,  if  Wentworth  was  the  author 
of  the  work  to  which  his  name  was  attached.     Wentworth 


**  Long  j'^carB  afterwards  Jo&epb  Hume  borrowed  the  terra  *  turbulent 
priest*  to  apply  it  to  the  devoted  Christian,  G.  A.  Selwyn,  the  Biwhop  of 
New  Zealand/  The  phrase  was  not  origmal,  and  the  application  waa 
untrue. 


laconically  answered :  *'I  decline  furnishing  the  informa- 
tion  which  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden  has  sought  through 
you/*  The  confident  Marsden  resorted  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  press.  He  pubHshed  in  London,  **  An  Answer  to  cer- 
tain cahimnies  in  the  late  Governor  Macquarie's  pamphlet, 
and  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  account  of 
^Australasia.*  "^"^  He  included  in  it  a  testimonial  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  vindicating 
him  from  certain  charges  which  Wentworth,  on  erroneous 
^information,  had  made  respecting  Marsden' s  conduct  to- 
"  mrds  a  Mr.  Crook,  connected  with  the  Society.  The 
charges  were  described  as  **  untrue  and  infamous.''  The 
charge  made  by  Macquarie  as  to  Marsden's  severity  was 
to  be  made  the  ground  of  serious  occurrences  during  Bris- 
bane's government,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  necessary 
to  alhule  to  it. 

While  Macquarie  was  intoxicated  with  vanity,  and  arro- 
gatiog  to  himself  the  power  to  flog  a  free  Englishman 
without  even  a  form  of  trial,  his  follies  were  not  fully 
known  in  England.  But  the  man  Biake  went  thither  to 
fihow  liis  stripes.  Clvis  Eomanus  sum.  **I  am  a  poor 
labourer;  but  have  you,  gentlemen  in  England,  no  sym- 
pathy for  my  wrongs?''  Both  in  and  out  of  Parliament 
men  denounced  the  demoralizing  policy  of  the  Governor. 
Wilber force  was  no  mean  champion  of  Marsden.  The 
fiery  Brougham  resented  the  invasion  of  liberty,  which 
without  a  trial  subjected  free  men  to  the  lash.  The  lame 
defence  of  Mr.  Goulburn  was  puffed  aside.  There  could  be 
no  serious  opposition  to  inquiry.  General  reasons  would 
have  demanded  interference,  but  the  outrage  upon  WiUiam 
Blake  in  1816  must  be  deemed  a  prime  cause  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Bigge  to  condtict  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  government  of  New  South  Wales.  Macquarie's 
friendship^  for  the  convicts  was  also  borne  in  mind.  Lord 
Castlereagh  himselfj  in  moving  for  a  Committee  on  the 

*^  London.     J*  Hatchani  and  8on,  Piccadilly.     1836. 

"  In  hia  letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  Macquarie  wrote  (1820) :  ''If  the  free 
eettlera  are  not  well  diapoaed  towards  tke  population  of  the  country  which 
tliey  have  selected  .  .  .  .  aa  the  place  of  their  abode^  they  do  not 
deserve  a  settlement  here  j  and  it  appears  to  me  a  duty  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  every  man*a  office  who  aooLpts*  of  a  civil  a.^ipomU\\<i\i\.  \\\\>^Sa  <2iv^f:m^  , 
t>me  here  with  the  iuU  d^i termination  tii  laoldm^  o'a^*  evt-rg  ^TL^ti'wra.^* 


state  of  Gaols,  &c.  (1st  March  1819),  gave  ufcterance  to  the 
thought  of  mari}^  minds  when  he  spoke  of  the 

■*  cessation  of  that  salutary  terror  with  which  transportation  fromi  tMs 
country  was  forrnerly  accompanied."  "  It  would  be  necessary  to  inquire^ 
even  in  justice  to  Botany  Bay,  whether  the  period  had  not  arrived  when 
it  might  be  relieved  from  being  the  resort  of  such  charaetera  as  had 
hitherto  been  sent  to  it,  and  might  be  permitted  without  interruption  to 
follow  the  general  Law  of  nature  by  a  more  rapid  approximation  to  that 
state  of  prosperity  to  which  it  was  to  be  hoped  every  part  of  the  world 
waB  destined  to  arriv^e.'* 

These  words  were  the  knell  of  Macf|iiane*s  encourage- 
ment of  the  convict  as  agaiest  the  fiee.  The  petitions  of 
the  emaiicipistB  to  Parliament  were  hardly  judicious*  They 
assumed  the  tone  of  injured  men.  They  vied  with  ]\[acqua- 
rie  in  exalting  their  order.  The  prelimmary  proceeding 
was  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Inquiry.  Mr* 
Bigge's  Eeports  were  laid  before  Parliament  in  1822  and 
1828.  Pie  recommended  the  discontinuance  of  large  gangs 
of  convicts  in  the  towns ;  that  free  settlers  should  be  en- 
couraged by  grants  of  land ;  and  that  convicts  should  be 
assigned  as  servants  to  them  in  the  country  districts.  The 
better  to  classify  the  convicts,  the  formation  of  out-stations 
on  the  coast,  at  Moreton  Bay,  Port  Curtis,  and  Port  Bowen, 
was  suggested,  lii  the  main  the  government  adopted,  or 
tried  to  adopt,  their  Commissioner's  advice,  which  was  em- 
bodied in  able  and  painstaking  reports. 

Three  reports  (ordered  by  Parliament  to  be  printed)  em- 
braced the  whole  condition  of  the  colony.     Mr.  Brougham, 
in  1819,  had  denounced  the  system  under  which  duties  hadj 
been  collected.     Went  worth's  book  had  condemned  it  asi 
illegal,  and  declared  that  on  an  appeal  from  the  magistrates! 
even  the  Civil  Courts  of  the  colony  would    he  compelled  to ' 
pronounce  it  so.     In  reply  to  Brougham  Mr.  Goiilburn  ad- 
mitted that  on  a  late  occasion  several  persons  had  refused 
to  pay   the   duty;  that  Lord   Bathurst   had  referred  the 
matter  to  the  law  officers  ;  and  that  '*  only  within  the  last 
fortnight"  those   functionaries  had  delivered  their  opinion 
that  the  duties  were  illegal. 

The  Act  i>9  Geo.  III.  cai>.  114,  was  immediately   passed 

ment  to  the  reformation  of  the  people,  by  associating  with  those  who  huve 
pro  Fed  themseh'ea   worthy  of  regard,  in  the  same  manner  as   if  they  had 

<5i^er  been  fvee.^^    The  misfortune  was  that  Mace^uarie  deemed  **  worthy  of 

regard"  those  whom  otliera  deemed  \mviovt\i>i  * 


speaking  generally,  tliia  Act  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
order  of  things.  Law  was  substituted  for  caprice.  In  the 
last  resort  a  Governor  was  still  uncontrolled  on  the  spot> 
but  the  forms  imposed  upon  him  in  making  Orders  brought 
about  a  graver  and  more  methodical  mode  of  action  than 
could  exist  under  former  Governors.  The  military  gave 
place  finally  to  the  civil  authority.  Another  change,  not 
made  in  terms  by  the  new  Act,  was  enforced  by  the  in- 
structions to  Governors,  The  pampering  of  the  convict 
class  was  to  be  discontinued •  Conviction s  for  forgery, 
mutiny,  and  rebellion  were  no  longer  to  be  passports  to  the  \ 
favour  of  the  representative  of  the  Crown.  Officers  in  the 
army  were  no  more  to  be  coerced  into  social  relations  with 
the  convict  associates  of  a  Governor.  Macquarie's  ill- 
Appointed  magistrates  had  disappeared  from  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace.  The  English  Government,  which  had 
expended  fonrniillious  sterling  in  founding  the  colony,  was 
indeed  entitled  to  a  voice  in  its  affairs,  and  especially  in 
dealing  with  the  class  for  whose  control  they  had  spent  so 
much.  When  a  Governor,  an  officer  in  the  army,  yielded 
to  the  fascinations  of  graduates  in  crime,  it  was  high  time 
to  redeem  the  colony,  and  to  enable  it  to  hold  up  an  inno- 
aeni  head  before  the  world.  Free  settlers  were  to  be  en- 
couraged. Grants  of  land  were  to  be  made,  and  convicts 
were  to  be  assigned  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  land  held. 
^Commerce  was  to  be  promoted,  and  English  import  duties 
Dn  colonial  products  were  to  be  hghtened  or  abolished. 
Such  were  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  English  go- 
verziment*  Before  giving  them  legislative  shape  Macquarie 
was  recalled,  and  Major- General  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  was 
appointed  in  his  stead. 

Like  his  predecessors,  Macquarie  had  contended  by 
Proclamations  and  Orders  agahist  numerous  difficulties- 
A  few  lines  will  give  some  idea  of  the  multifaiious  objects 
of  his  care,  and  of  the  hfe  of  tiie  colony. 

Some  murderers  had  been  executed.  Marsden*s  magi- 
fiteriai  activity  liad  led  to  their  apprehension.  Macquarie, 
in  an  Order,  to  be  read  during  Divine  Service  at  Sydney» 
Parramatta,  and  Windsor,  thanked  the  chaplain  for  his 
**  able,  finn,  and  unwearied  exertions  as  a  magistrate/' 


at  law  the  Chief  Justice  was  to  be  aided  by  two  assessors; 
but  the  parties  might  ret|uire  a  juiy  of  twelve  men.  The 
juror  was  to  be  a  freeholder  of  not  less  than  50  acres,  or  a 
householder  in  a  dwelling  of  not  less  than  £300  value  in 
the  colony. 

The  eighth  clause  enabled  the  Crown  to  cause  trial  by 
jury  to  be  '* further  introduced  and  applied/'  Appeals 
were  granted  in  cases  exceeding  £500,  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions  (sec.  19),  were  provided  for,  and  the  Governor  was 
empowered  to  institute  a  Court  of  Eequests  for  cases  under 
£10,  to  be  tried  by  a  Commissioner,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Crown.  The  Council 
which  Maeqoarie  had  dreaded  was  created.  The  24th 
clause  enabled  the  Crown  to  appoint  a  legislative  body — 
not  more  than  seven  nor  less  than  five  in  number.  The 
members  were  entitled  to  enter  on  the  minutes  their  dissent 
from  any  project  of  law;  but  if  one  or  more  members 
agreed  w'ith  biin,  the  Governor  eould  (entering  his  reason 
on  the  minutes)  put  the  law  in  operation  pending  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown.  In  case  of  relmllion,  or  actual 
insurrection,  the  Governor  eould  make  and  promulgate 
Orders  in  face  of  the  dissent  of  the  whole  of  the  Council. 
By  the  26th  clause  the  Crown  had  power,  with  advice  of 
the  Privy  Council,  to  make  and  establish  any  law  or  ordi- 
nance which  the  whole,  or  a  major  part,  of  the  Governor's 
Council  had  dissented  from.  By  the  27fch  no  tax  or  duty 
could  be  imposed  except  for  local  purposes,  and  the  purpose 
was  to  be  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  enactment.  By  the 
28th  the  power  to  levy  duties  given  by  59  Geo.  UI.  cap, 
114  was  made  perpetual.  By  the  29th  it  was  retj^uired 
that  the  Chief  Justice  should  certify  that  any  projected  law 
was  not  repugnant  to  general  law  before  the  Governor 
could  lay  it  before  his  CounciL  The  Governor  could  only 
fill  vacancies  io  his  Council  ad  ijiterim.  The  84th  dealt 
with  pardons  under  the  great  seal.  Errors  had  occurred. 
Some  Governors  had  not  duly  sent  the  names  uf  pardoned 
persons  for  contirmafcion  in  England.  All  instruments  of 
pardon  by  Governors  were  now  made  of  tlie  same  effect  as 
if  they  had  been  under  the  great  seal,  and  the  signification 
of  His  Majesty *s  pleasure  sufficed  to  make  valid  a  pardon 
by  the  Governor.     lie  transportation  was  provided  for 
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Speaking  generally,  this  Act  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
order  of  things.  Law  was  substituted  for  caprice.  In  the 
last  resort  a  Governor  was  still  uncontrolled  on  the  spot, 
but  the  forma  imposed  upon  hiin  in  making  Orders  brought 
about  a  graver  and  more  methodical  mode  of  action  than 
€0iild  exist  under  former  Governors.  The  military  gave 
place  hually  to  the  civil  authority.  Another  change,  not 
made  in  terms  by  the  new  Act>  was  enforced  by  the  in- 
structions to  Governors.  The  pampering  of  the  convict 
<;lass  was  to  be  discontinued.  Convictions  for  forgery, 
mutiny,  and  rebelhon  were  no  longer  to  be  passports  to  the 
favour  of  the  representative  of  the  Crown.  OfBcers  in  the 
army  were  no  more  to  be  coerced  into  social  relations  with 
the  convict  associates  of  a  Governor.  Macquarie's  ill- 
a-ppointed  magistrates  had  disappeared  from  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace.  The  English  Government,  wliicli  had 
expended  four  millions  sterling  in  founding  the  colony,  was 
indeed  entitled  to  a  voice  in  its  affairs,  and  especially  in 
dealing  with  the  class  for  w'hose  control  they  had  spent  bo 
much.  When  a  Governor,  an  officer  in  the  army,  yiekled 
to  the  fascinations  of  graduates  in  crime,  it  was  high  time 
to  redeem  the  colony,  and  to  enable  it  to  hold  up  an  inno- 
cent head  before  the  world.  Free  settlers  were  to  be  en- 
couraged. Grants  of  land  were  to  be  made,  and  convicts 
were  to  be  assigned  to  them  io  proportion  to  the  land  held. 
Commerce  was  to  he  promoted,  and  Enghsh  import  duties 
on  colonial  products  were  to  be  lightened  or  abolished, 
iueh  were  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  English  go- 

fvernrnent.  Before  giving  them  legislative  shape  Macquarie 
was  recalled,  and  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  was 
appointed  in  his  stead. 

Like  his  predecessors,  Macquarie  had  contended  by 
Proclamations  and  Orders  against  numerous  difficulties. 
A  few  lines  will  give  some  idea  of  the  multifarious  objects 
of  his  care,  and  of  the  life  of  the  colony, 

'  Some  murderers  had  been  executed.  Marsden*B  magi- 
sterial activity  had  led  to  their  apprehension.  Macquarie, 
in  an  Order,  to  be  read  during  Divine  Service  at  Sydney, 
Parramatta,  and  Windsor,  thanked  the  chaplain  for   his 

L**  able,  Urm,  and  unwearied  exertions  as  a  magistrate," 
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T]ie  increase  of  population  during  Macqiiarie's  long  rule, 
and  the  varioos  duties  of  the  Governor,  furnished  a  strange 
mixture  of  notifications  in  his  *  Gazette.'  They  were  pub- 
lished to  tell  the  iohabitants  that  if  they  did  not  repair  the 
streets  opposite  their  places  he  would  tax  them  and  do  the 
work,  but  hoped  it  wouhl  he  unnecessary  to  protect  the 
tank-stream  from  pollution ;  to  prevent  forestalling ;  to 
prohil>itany  one  from  the  '"  high  offence  of  buying  any  corn 
or  other  victuals  in  any  market  and  selling  it  again  in  the 
same  market  or  within  four  miles  thereof;"  to  advise 
*'more  decent  clothing'*  of  some  persons  he  had  seen 
during  a  late  *' extensive  tour  of  inspection;"  to  regulate 
the  landing,  the  duty  on,  and  the  sale  of  spirits  ;  to  esta- 
blish tolls,  pounds,  and  markets  ;  to  w^iden  the  streets,  and 
invite  people  to  remove  back  their  enclosures,  **  houses  in 
the  way  hehig  re-erected  at  the  public  expense  ;"  to  compel 
the  yoking  and  ringing  of  pigs ;  to  destroy  **  degenerate 
and  useless  dogs ;  to  guard  the  Government  Domain  from 
damage  to  soil  or  shrubs  **  on  pain  of  prosecution  for 
felony ;"  to  cause  registration  of  carts  and  wa^ggons ;  to 
prevent  giving  wheat  to  ''  dogs,  pigs,  or  cattle  until  the 
next  harvest  shall  be  secured;''  to  prevent  grantees  from 
selhng  their  land  within  five  years  of  the  deed  of  the  date 
of  grant;  to  warn  persons  to  whom  cattle  were  allotted 
from  the  government  herds  that  they  should  not  sell  them 
within  three  years,  and  to  caution  intending  purchasers 
that  the  cattle  were — ^for  that  period — "  considered  the 
rral  property  of  the  Crow^n  ;'*  to  announce  that  cattle  not 
distinctly  nmrked,  joining  the  government  herds,  would  be 
considered  government  property ;  to  exhort  sufferers  from 
floods  at  the  Hawkesbury  to  remove  their  habitations  to 
the  high  grounds  wliicli  his  Excellency's  **  solicitude  for 
their  welfare  had  marked  out  for  their  secure  retreat  ;'*  to 
promulgate  his  observations  after  his  tours,  in  one  of  which 
he  said  of  the  site  of  George  Town  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
that  of  that  '*  enchanting  situation  an  adequate  description 
cannot  be  given ;"  to  publish  the  General  Order  of  the 
court-martial  on  Colonel  Johnston  *'  for  the  information 
and  guidance  of  the  troops  serving  in  this  colony  ;**  to  tell 
the  disobedient  that  if  they  did  not  present  their  receipt* 
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for  grain  and  food  delivered  to  the  government  bj  a  certain 
day  they  would  be  **  paid  in  copper  coin  for  the  receipts  so 
overheld  ;"  to  point  out  that  the  gallery  of  the  church  was 
extended,  and  that  he  *'  confidently  hoped  all  excuse  for  not 
attending  Divine  worship  was  done  away  ;'*  to  regret  that 
an  officer  of  very  high  rank  in  the  civil  Bervice  (from 
*'  motives  of  delicacy  **  unnamed)  had  refused  to  pay  the 
toll  authorized  hy  a  Proclaniatioii  of  1811,  and  to  declare 
that  all  except  those  exempted  h}^  Mactpiarie  must  pay  ;  to 
offer  a  free  pardon  for  the  discovery  of  the  authors  of  the 
malicious  libel  (or  Pipe)  which  was  thrown  into  the 
barracks,  and  which  maligned  the  46th  Kegiment. 

For  these  and  many  other  purposes  Macquarie  used  the 
columns  of  the  Sj/ducif  Oa-etfe,oveY  which  his  secretary  was 
censor.  After  his  long  reign,  and  the  failure  of  his  plan  to 
cultivate  virtue  by  honouring  vice,  Mac<|uarie  would  perhaps 
have  retired  gladly  from  his  thankless  office.  But  under 
the  circumstances,  removal  was  a  sore  blow  to  himJ*"^  He 
remained  in  the  colony  after  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  had  {1st 
Dec*  1821)  assumed  tlie  government,  and  he  fondly  con- 
templated the  public  buildings  he  had  erected.  His  fare- 
well to  his  favourites  must  have  been  strange. 


"'  John  MacartLiir  wrote  to  his  son  in  London  (1820) :  **  You  talk  of  the 
present  (iovernor  coming  home*  Take  my  word,  he  wiU  never  come  imless 
ordered.  ,  .  .  In  our  present  state  hia  distinguished  conv  ict  friends  are 
the  majority,  and  their  voices  preponderate  in  every  public  question.  .  ♦  . 
What  labours  has  the  new  Oovernort  whoever  he  may  bo,  to  perform  I 
I  maintain  it  would  lie  easier  to  found  five  colonies  than  to  reform  this. 
He  must  have  unlimited  authority,  with  power  to  cleanBe  the  Augean 
stable. " 
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CHAPTER   VIIL 
Governor  Brisb.4jje, 


When  Governor  Brisbane  arrived  (Nov.  1821)  the  old  form 
of  government  existed,  altliough  its  days  were  doomed. 
Under  sutih  cii'ucmstanees  he  abstained  from  active  innova- 
tioiiB.  lie  was  fond  of  science  and  promoted  exploration- 
He  collected  astronomical  books  and  instruments,  and  en- 
gaged Messrs.  C.  Eiimker  and  James  Diinlop  to  act  as  astro- 
nomers in  the  colony.  Many  observations  were  made  by 
himself,  and  in  1835  a  catalogue  (of  7385  stars)  made  from 
observations  at  Parramatta  gave  to  the  world  the  results  of 
labours  during  the  period,  18*22  to  1826.  His  observatory 
was  built,  and  a  series  of  observations  was  commenced  in 
May  1822.  The  colony  to  which  he  went  was  no  longer 
cranijied  in  by  rocky  fastnesses  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  but 
extended  to  the  inviting  slopes  of  the  eordillera  and  the 
plains  beyond  them.  On  the  Macqnarie,  and  beyond  the 
eources  of  the  Hunter  river,  to  Liverpool  Plains  on  the 
Nammoy  watershed,  herds  of  cattle  began  to  roam.  But 
Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  desired  to  distinj^uish  his  reign  by 
further  discoveries  to  the  south.  He  consulted  Mr* 
Alexander  Berry,  of  Shoalhaven,  who  recommended  him  to 
enlist  the  services  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume,  the  intrepid 
youth  who  had  pierced  through  the  forests  of  Bargo  Brush 
and  Sutton  Forest,  and  discovered  Goulburn  and  Breadal- 
bane  Plains.  The  Governor  wished  to  land  a  party  at 
Western  Port,  and  let  them  find  then'  way  to  Sydney 
overhmh  Hume  dissented  from  this  plan,  but 
Fo/urj  Peered     to    explore     oveiTclaud    from    Lake    George 
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Western  Port,  After  much  dela}^  a  ptu'ty  was  formed. 
Ml",  Hovell  who,  as  a  sailor,  was  thought  useful  in  taking 
observations,  obtained  leave  to  accompany  Hume ;  and 
both  of  them  had  to  find  their  own  servants  and  horsea, 
the  governinent  providing  a  tent,  two  tarpaulins,  six  pack- 
saddles,  some  clothing  and  ammunition.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  the  nature  of  the  country  which  lay  before 
them,  if  they  should  attempt  to  steer  straight  to  Western 
Port.  On  *the  19th  Oct,  1824  they  arrived  at  the 
Mm-rumbidgee  river.  After  eroBsing  the  deep  gorge  through 
which  the  MmTumbidgee  runs  near  Yass,  other  rivers 
similarly  winding  under  the  base  of  steep  mountains  would 
have  to  be  encountered  ;  on  the  left  Mount  Kosciusko  and 
kindred  iieights ;  on  the  right  other  mountain  masses 
nearly  as  high  ;  the  backbone  of  the  cordillera  being 
contorted  in  many  w-indings  and  twistings,  and  no  straight 
course  being  practicable  for  man  or  beast.  In  such  a 
country,  observations,  however  correctly  taken,  could  not , 
have  enabled  the  travellers  to  adhere  to  a  given  course  ;  but  i 
it  was  soon  found  that  Hovell  could  take  no  observations, 
his  instruments  bemg,  he  said,  defective.  It  was  well  that 
Hume  was  able  to  guide  the  party  without  any  observations 
but  those  W'hich  his  eyes  could  make.  Hovell  endeavoured 
to  induce  the  men  to  turn  back  ;  and  as  Hume  had  three 
men,  and  Hovell  three,  Hume  could  exercise  no  control  over 
half  of  the  party.  As  they  journeyed  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  Snowy  I^Iountains,  and  Hume  bore  westw^ard  to  his 
right  to  skirt  tlie  mountain  system  which  he  deemed  impass- 
able by  his  party.  Hovell  proceeded  straightforward,  and 
his  men  w^ere  compelled  to  accompany  him.  Fortunately 
his  heart  failed  him,  and  one  of  his  men  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering Hume's  track  (an  easy  matter  when  the  native 
grasses,  tall  and  unhrowsed  upon,  showed  at  a  glance  that 
travellers  had  bent  them  down  in  passing)  and  followed  it 
to  Hume's  camp.  The  Hume  or  Murray  river  was  named 
and  crossed  ;  the  Mitta  Mitta  was  reached.  Hovell  advised 
the  men  to  go  no  further.  The  tarpaulin  was  all  but  w^orn 
out ;  how  could  they  return  when  their  only  method  of 
crossing  these  swollen  rivers  was  b}^  its  means?  Hume 
persisted,  declaring  that  if  the  tarpaulm  failed  he  would  kill 
a  bullock  and  make  a  boat  of  its  hide  rather  tW\it'ai\\.<^T^^kRN2i. 


Bass  Straits.  Similar  discouragements  were  overborne  by 
Hume,  although  near  Mount  Disappoiutment  he  had  to 
yield  so  far  as  to  consent  to  turn  back  ualess  in  two 
or  three  days  the  prospect  should  improve.  He  was 
rewarded. 

On  the  13th  Dec.  1824,  he  descried  the  open  land  to  the 
west  of  Port  Phillip,  The  scrub  through  which  he  had  been 
catting  his  way  with  axes  had  disappeared.  Open  forest 
and  downs  were  between  him  and  the  sea.  He  reached 
Corio,  where  Geelong  now  stands,  and  there  learned  the 
naiiies  of  places  from  the  natives.  The  name  of  the  bay 
was  Geelong,  On  the  18th  Dec,  he  started  homewards, 
crossing  *'Iramoo''  downs  between  the  Werribee  and 
Saltwater  rivers,  shortening  liis  homeward  path  in  many 
places,  and  cheering  the  men  by  tellmg  them  when  they 
would  intersect  their  former  tracks,  and  never  telling  them 
wrongly.^  On  the  return  journey  Hume  saw  a  tribe  of 
natives  on  tbe  Hume,  visited  their  camp,  and  was  well 
received  by  them.  Some  of  the  names  conferred  by  Hinne 
are  still  extant:  viz,  the  Ovens  river;  tlie  Goulburn  river, 
and  Mount  Disappointment.  He  called  a  moitntain  Mount  | 
Went  worth,  but  it  has  since  been  known  as  Mount  Maeedon, 
a  name  given  to  it  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  for  the  absurd 
reason  that  it  w^oiild  consort  well  with  Port  Phillip,  named 
after  Governor  Phillip.  The  Hume  river  was  long  known 
by  that  name,  but  when  Sturt  saw  its  junction   with  the 

'  Tbe  detaUs  of  the  Journey  haVG  often  been  publiabed,  and  have  been 
the  subject  of  eontroveray  betAveeii  the  reapective  friends  of  Hume  and 
HoveU.  When  they  were  at  Port-  Phillip  Hovell  thought  they  were  at 
WcHtem  Port,  but  Hunie  contended  that  they  were  tit  Port  Phillip.  That 
he  did  not  conceal  hia  opinion  on  tbe  point  la  proved  by  the  fact  that 
when  in  1828-9  (before  any  other  observer  had  revisited  Port  Phillip)  ho 
accompanied  Captain  tSturt  to  the  Darling  river,  he  repeated  his  conten- 
tion. Captain  Sturt  acconlingly  wrote  (and  his  book  waa  printed  before 
any  other  visitor  had  been  to  Port  Phillip) :  '*  It  is  uncertain  whether  they 
made  Port  Phillip  or  Western  Port.  Mr.  Hume,  M^hose  practical  experience 
will  yield  to  that  of  no  man,  entertained  a  conviction  that  it  waa  to  the 
former  they  descended  from  the  neighbouring  ranges ;  but  Mr.  Hovell,  I 
believe,  supports  a  contrary  opinion.''  This  record  ia  decisive  as  to  Hume'a 

■  opinion,  Theie  was  tnuch  discussion,  which  elicited  from  survivors  of  the 
expedition  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  to  Home  only  its  succefls  was  due, 
and  letters  to  that  purport  were  published  in  1872  after  a  pamphlet  by  the 
author  of  this  work  on  the  *  Discovery,  8urveVt  and  Settlement  of  Port 
PbiUipt'  had  eddied  attention  to  the  subject,  ani  received  grateful  recogni- 

tioii  from  Hnnie,  who  was  not  at  tlie  time  i*eraonal]y  known  to  him. 
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Murriimbidge  he  (ankiiowing  that  it  was  the  Hume)  called 
it  the  Murray,  and  Sturt'B  nomenclature  was  followed. 

The  new  country  thus  discovered  could  not  be  occupied  at 
once*  The  nearer  interior  could  absorb  all  and  more  than 
all  the  multiplyiug  flocks  and  herds  of  the  colony.  Some 
extension  was  needed,  however.  A  strictly  penal  settlement 
was  required.  In  1821  Port  Macquarie  was  temporarily 
occupied  as  the  home  of  the  doubly  convicted  or  re-trans- 
ported; and  in  18*23  Surveyor- General  Oxley  sailed  in  the 
cutter  'Mermaid'  to  survey  Port  Curtis  and  Moreton  Bay, 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  convict  establishments,  in 
pm'suance  of  Mr.  Bigge's  recommendations,  which  had  been 
approved  in  England.^  On  the  way  he  landed  at  Port 
Macquarie,  where  Captain  Allman  (48th  Eegt.),  an  old 
Peninsular  oflicer,  was  commandant.  The  natives  were  well 
treated  by  Allman.  Strict  discipline  and  neatness  character- 
ized the  little  settlement.  Mr.  I'niacke,  who  described 
Oxley's  journey,  reported  that— *' whenever  (as  frequently 
happens)  any  of  the  prisoners  attempt  to  escape  into  the 
woods  they  are  instantly  pursued  ]}y  some  of  the  (natives 
employed  as)  black  police,  ^vho  possess  a  wonderful  facility 
in  tracing  them,  and  being  furnished  with  arms  they  seldom 
fail  to  bring  them  back  alive  or  dead."  Oxley  examined 
the  country  at  Port  Curtis  and  thought  it  unfit  for  a  penal 
settlement. 

The  expedition  (sent  in  pursuance  of  Bigge's  recommenda- 
tion) resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  penal  settlement  at 
Moreton  Bay,  where  Lt.  Miller  w^as  the  first  Commandant 
for  a  brief  period.  His  successor,  Captain  Bishop,  remained 
but  a  short  time.  The  third  Commandant,  Captain  Logan, 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  strict  disciplinarian.     He 

'■'  About  the  M.me  period  Newcastle  at  the  Hunter  river  was  abaotloiied 
as  a  penul  e^efctlelllent  m  accordance  with  Mr.  Bigge^a  advice  (P.P.  19th 
June  \S'2r2,  ix  16o).  The  convicts  were  ecot  in  the  firat  instance  to  Port 
MacquariCp  Dili  eventually  were  removed  further  from  the  free  sefctlenienta 
to  Moreton  liay,  it  being  ji.  portion  of  Bigj^'e's  plan  that  they  should  be 
remote  from  the  free  population^  but  t>n  the  coast  where  supplies  could 
be  landed  easily  and  whence  escape  was  difficult.  Brisbane  threw  the 
Hunter  river  port  open  to  trade.  The  Austriilian  Agricultural  Company 
obtained  the  privilege  of  worJting  the  coahmines  cloae  to  the  shore,  and 
free  settlers  spread  rapidly  over  the  district.  But  though  it  ceased  to  he 
a  pena!  settlement,  convicts  were  employed  in  ironed  gangs  there  aa  in 
many  other  places. 
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ruled  from  18*25  until  October  1880,  when  he  was  killed  by 
tbe  natives,  who  were  said  to  have  been  instigated  by  the 
convicts,  although  Logan  was  accused  of  cruelty  to  the 
natives  himself.  Governors  Brisbane  and  Darling  had 
visited  Moreton  Bay.  Captain  Logan's  remains  were  taken 
to  Sydney  and  inteiTed  with  military  honours  at  Garden 
Island-  Other  military  commandants  succeeded  until  it 
was  determined  to  abolish  the  penal  settlement,  and  establish 
a  free  one,  settlers  (Patrick  Leslie  and  others)  having  taken 
their  flocks  overland  in  1839,  to  Darling  Downs,  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  Brisbane. 

After  tm^iiing  back  from  Port  Curtis,  Oxley  sailed  south- 
wards and  anchored  off  Moreton  Bay.  A  party  of  natives 
was  seen  approaching.  The  foremost  man  was  less  dark 
than  his  companions.  He  hailed  the  Europeans  in 
Enj^Hsh.  He  was  wild  with  delight ;  and  on  that  day  but 
little  could  be  gathered  from  him,  Oxley,  however,  gave 
presents  to  his  friendly  entertainers.  The  man  was 
Thomas  Pamphlet,  one  of  four  men  wdio  had  sailed  from 
Sydney  some  months  before  m  a  small  craft  bound  to 
Illawarra.  Driven  they  knew  not  whither,  they  thought 
themselves  at  the  soutli  of  Sydney,  and  after  twenty-four 
days,  suffering  from  thirst,  of  which  one  man  died,  they 
ran  their  boat  on  shore  and  found  water.  Their  boat  was 
dashed  to  pieces,  They  marched  northwards  with  the  hope 
of  finding  Sydney.  They  fell  in  with  natives  who  treated 
them  khidly.  **  Their  behaviour  to  me  and  my  companions 
had  been  so  invariably  kind  and  generous  that,  notwith- 
standing the  deHght  I  felt  at  the  idea  of  once  more  return- 
ing to  my  home,  1  did  not  leave  them  without  sincere 
regret."  From  Pamphlet  Oxley  learned  that  a  river  was 
near.  He  explored  it  for  some  days,  and  was  satisfied  that 
**it  afforded  every  reasonable  ground  for  expecting  that  the 
most  beneficial  consequences  would  result  to  the  colony  by 
the  formation  of  a  settlement  on  its  banks.*'  He  named  it 
the  Brisbane,  and  Governor  Brisbane  at  once  occupied  the 
36  place  with  a  penal  settlement.  There  was  apprehension 
it  this  time  with  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  the  French. 
The  re- occupation  of  Norfolk  Island  under  an  order  from 
Lord  Bathurst''  might  be  looked  upon  as  aidant  to  Bigge's 
»  Despatdi  2'2rLd  July  1824, 
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recommendations  for  control  of  convicts.  But  a  despatch 
(17th  Jan.  1824)  requesting  the  Admiralty  to  send  a  ship 
of  war  *'witliout  delay*'  to  take  formal  possession  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  all  Australian  territory  on  the  north-west 
coast  and  the  adjacent  islands,  can  bear  no  such  construe- 
tion.  The  Admiralty  sent  Captain  J.  J.  Gordon  Bremer  in 
H.M.S.  Tamar  to  perform  the  task.  He  selected  (18*24)  a 
site  which  he  called  Fort  Dundas,  at  Melville  Island.  The 
settlement  was  maintained  until  March  1829.  Li  1826 
Major  Lockyer  occupied  King  George's  Sound  with  soldiers 
sent  from  Sydney.  Another  settlement,  formed  by  Captain 
Stirling,  R.N.  lof  H.M.S.  Success)  in  1827,  in  Raffles  Bay, 
on  a  peninsula  to  the  east  of  Melville  Island,  was  also- 
abandoned  in  1829,  the  expectation  of  commerce  with  the 
visiting  Malays  having  been  disappointed,  and  the  assertion 
of  sovereignty  over  the  territory  being  deemed  sufficient.* 
The  overland  expedition  which  Brisbane  planned,  and 
which  Hume  successfully  conducted, — being  of  the  first 
importance — has  been  first  described.  There  had  been 
some  suspicion  that  the  French  had  covetous  designs  in  the 
South  •  Brisbane  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  Allan 
Cunningham,  Botanical  Collector  for  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew*  Cunningham  was  indebted  to  Sk  J,  Banks  for  his 
appointment.  He  was  with  Oxley  on  the  Lachlan  river  in 
1817<  He  was  the  companion  of  Captain  P.  P.  King,  R.N., 
in  the  voyages  undertaken  in  the  Alermaid  and  the  Bathurst. 
He  conducted  scientific  expeditions  himself  in  1822  and 
1823.  He  determined  to  explore  the  country  between 
Bathurst  and  the  Plains  (Liverpool),  which  Oxley  had  dis- 
covered in  1818.  Travelling  eastward  he  was  rejoiced,  after 
skirting  the  cordillera  where  the  affluents  of  the  Hunter 
river  are  divided  from  those  of  the  Nammoy,  to  pierce  the 
rugged  mountains  at  the  gap  which  he  called  Pandora's  Pass, 
Increasing  laiowledge  of  natural  pastures  stirred  settlers 
Ito  send  their  flocks  and  herds  to  the  newly-found  lands. 


'  A  vulgar  error  has  ntjcriboci  to  Lord  Jolin  Ruasell  the  aafeguarding  of 

Lustralia ;  but,  after  what  was  done  in  tbe  first  decade  of  the  century, 

jc>rd  Liverpool,  for  whom  Canniiig  was  Foreign  Secretary,  deserves  the 

^credit.      Governor   Darling,   as  ivill  be   seen,   deserved  praise,   for   hia 

guardiiinship,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Liverpool, 


The  encouragement  afforded  by  the  government  to  free 
settlers  contrasted  strongly  with  the  animosity  displayed 
towards  them  by  Macquarie, 

Macquarie  had  been  jealous  with  regard  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  interior.     He  allowed  no  one  to  depasture  stock 
in  the  **new  country**  without  special  authority  from  him- 
self*    Pie  did  not  perceive  what  was  afterwards  clear  to 
Gibbon  Wakeiield,  that,  so  long  as  the  government  might 
retain  the  freehold  for  sale  at  a  fitting  price,  it  was  bene- 
ficial to  all  that  the  annual  grasses  should  be  converted  into^ 
a  means  of  prosperity.     But  he  could  not  watch  his  ever-^M 
widening  frontier ;   and  a    class  of  men,   many  of   them 
labourers  who  had  been  convicts,  strayed  across  it,  and,  in 
secluded  gullies,  built  huts,  planted  gardens,  and  kept  a  few^ 
cattle,  Avhose  numbers  were  unnaturally  increased  by  theft, ■ 
Nor  were  cattle  the  onl}^  ol>jects  of  rapine.     These  lawless 
occupiers  were  called  '*  squatters."     In  the  course  of  about  a 
twenty  years  the  term  w^as  transferred  to  all  those  whc 
lawfully  occupied  Crown  lands  under  temporary  Ucenses,' 
which  w^ere  readily  granted  by  Sir  T.  Brisbane  to  the  free 
settlers  who  migrated  to  the  colony  after  the  departure  of 
Macquarie  and  the  publication  of  Bigge's  Eeports. 

Brisbane  made  no  effort  to  prevent  injustice  and  brutality 
towards  the  natives.  Settlers  who  were  disposed  to  treat 
them  kindly  could  do  so.  Those  otherwise  inclined  did  as 
they  listed.  In  Jtme  1824,  Brisbane  told  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  he  proposed  to  raise  a  troop  of  cavalry  at 
Bathurst  to  coerce  the  natives  who  had  been  committing 
outrages.  He  did  not  say  that  the  convict  servants  of  the 
settlers  had  provoked  them.  But  he  did  say  that  seven  of 
those  servants  had  been  slain. 

In  Aug,  he  proclaimed  martial  law  **  in  all  the  country 
w^estward  of  Moimt  York."  Accordingly,  in  all  that  country 
the  natives  were  shot  like  wild  beasts-  The  thing  was  not 
done  in  a  corner*  The  Si/dnei/  Gazettv  (30th  Sept.)  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  killmg  of  sixteen  blacks  by  an 
overseer  and  two  stockmen.  Five  hundred  acres  of  land 
were  offered  for  the  capture  of  "  Saturday.**^    After  foufa 

*  In  after  years  there  were  stiufcements  which  professed  to  mport  cir-" 
cumstaati&lly  the  manner  of  Haturday's  capture  and  death.     In  the  lat 
editdoB  of  this  work  tlioae  atat,e\we\iU  'wex^  i\w^iX.ftiL    The  Hon.  VV^ 
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months  of  authorized  atrocity  martial  law  was  revoked  by 
proclamation,  and  the  shepherds  who  had  fled  in  terror  to 
Bathurst  re  turned  to  their  avocations. 

I  At  Liverpool  PlaioB,  whither  some  settlers  had  pro- 
'ceeded,  an  affray  took  place,  provoked  hy  some  of  the 
whites,  but  resulting  in  a  general  attack  by  the  natives,  in 
which  many  of  them  were  shot.  Fearful  that  by  some 
other  channel  the  government  might  learn  the  nature  of 
the  eneoanter,  one  of  the  principals  reported  his  version  of 
it;  and  to  the  discredit  of  Brisbane  a  letter  was  written 
regretting  that  the  affray  had  taken  place,  and  adding  that 
there  \va&  no  occasion  to  inform  the  government  of  such  an 
occm^rence  when  unfortunately  it  took  place- 
However  good  might  be  the  intention  of  a  proprietor  he 
could  not  control  the  men  whom  he  sent  with  his  flocks  and 
herds.  Many  of  his  servants  were  criminals  of  the  worst 
class.  Their  lust,  then-  fear,  their  hatred,  and  revenge, 
made  them  indiscriminate  m  offending  the  natives,  who, 
with  their  wooden  weapons,  avenged  themselves  when  they 
found  opportunity, 

A  letter  from  Bathm*st,  published  in  the  Australian 
newspaper  in  Sydney  (Oct.  1826),  proves  that  the  govern- 
ment received  warning  of  the  nature  of  the  strife  in  which 
they  took  jiart. 

**  Tke   DativeB  lament  very   much    the    death  of    their    women    and 

Lchildren  that  were  killed  by  oiir  people.     ...     I  here  take  the  liberty 

of  giving  my  opinion  of  tho  cmma  of  the  disturbauces  that  took  place, 

rtinfortutiately,  l^etweeu  \i3  ami  the  aliorigines,  and  I  do  attribute  the  loss 

oji  both  sides  to  the  impudent  and  cruel  conduct  of  some  of  our  people. 

,     .     .    8uttlei"a  should  never  be  allowed  to  arm  their  servants  and  go  alter 

It  is  only  defenaive  measures  that  can  be  juatifietl  againat  tbem." 

One  of  Brisbane's  measares  had  a  more  lasting  result 
than  was  contemplated  at  the  time.     The  corps  of  mounted 

Suttor,  of  New  South  Wu.les,  has  kindly  f  uroiahed  the  author  with  a  copy 
of  a  letter  published  by  his  grandfather  in  18*29,  which  establishes  the  fact« 
that  Saturday  wan  not  captured^that  his  name  waa  Windradinc  in  hia  tribe 
^that  he  suiTcndered  after  Gov-ornor  Brisbane  had  offered  tlie  reward  for 
hla  oaptm-e— that  he  **  was  introduced  to  Brisbane  at  Parramatta/*  where 
he  exeited  a  great  doal  of  eiiriosity — that  the  kindness  shown  to  hira»  when 
he  lived  **iii  tlie  Domain"  there,  dlBarnied  him  of  all  hostility  to  the  whites, 
and  that,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  ho  died  of  a  wound  in  the  knee, 
received  in  tribal  warfare,  in  March  1S29  ;  and  *'  wrapped  in  his  maotle,** 
after  the  manner  of  his  forefathers,  with  hia  weapons  of  w^t  \i«Sk\6L«i\anv» 
he  who  wuB  *'  once  the  terror''  of  the  country  wua  Va,\d.  to  Tea\*, 
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police,  established  to  repress  the  natives,  became  one  of  the 
most  valuable,  as  it  ^as  one  of  the  most  efficient,  bodies 
ever  known.  The  officers  were  officers  of  the  line,  and  were 
made  magistrates  of  the  territory.  The  men  were  volun* 
teera  admitted  into  the  corps  from  infantry  serving  in  the 
colony.  None  but  the  active  and  hardy  cared  to  embrace 
the  new  mode  of  life.  None  but  those  who  bore  good 
characters  in  their  regiments  were  accepted.  They  were 
in  fact  picked  men  from  the  British  army.  Their  discipline 
aided  their  corn-age,  and  they  were  a  terror  to  ill-doers. 
Theii'  deeds  of  daring  in  the  capture  of  bushrangers  would 
form  a  narrative  as  stirring  as  any  romance.  Like  the 
knights  of  old,  they  scorned  the  odds  arrayed  against 
them  ;  but  working  as  they  did  amongst  a  community 
prone  to  harbour  criminals,  their  intelligence  and  cautious- 
ness w^ere  sharpened,  and  they  joined  to  military  discipline 
the  activity  and  wariness  of  guerilla  warfare.  They  knew 
every  by-path  and  mountain  track.  Some  were  excellent 
riders,  and  all  were  sufficiently  expert  on  horseback  in  the 
days  when  the  convict  bushranger  was  himself  inexpert. 
Everywhere  they  were  w^eleome  amongst  the  free  settlers, 
and  amongst  that  class  of  emancipists  wiiich  retained  no 
sympathy  with  crime.  A  military  traveller  recorded  his 
admnatioo  of  them.  They  were  subject  to  military  dis- 
cipline and  law.  While  serving  in  the  corps  they  were 
retained  as  supernumeraries  on  the  regimental  roll.  On 
the  removal  of  their  regiments  they  were  transferred  to  the 
relievmg  detachment.  Their  dress  was  a  light  dragoon 
uniform.  They  carried  sabre,  carbine,  and  pistols.  Com- 
mencing their  career  in  182^5  with  two  officers  and  thirteeni 
troopers,  they  consisted,  in  18B9,  of  nine  officers,  one^ 
serjeant-major,  and  156  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men.  Governor  Darling  added  considerably  to  then- 
numbers  in  18B0,  to  repress  bushranging.  In  an  evil 
hour,  after  they  had  done  the  state  good  service  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  a  political  manauivrer,  in  order 
to  incommode  the  government,  persuaded  the  Legislative 
Assembly  to  take  steps  which  led  to  their  disbandment, 
and  within  a  few  years  the  colony  suffered  from  the  almost 
unchecked  outrages  committed  by  a  new  generation  of 
busbrangevB* 
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Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  freely  granted  to  reputable  persons 
licenses  to  depasture  live  stock  on  Crown  lands.  The 
licenses  were  revocable  at  six  months'  notice ;  but  though 
incidentally  they  asserted  the  control  of  the  government 
over  waste  lands,  then'  main  purpose  was  to  determine 
who  might,  and  who  might  not,  be  privilen;ed  to  establish 
a  home  removed  from  the  eye  of  administrators  of  the  law. 

The  confirmation  of  Macartliur's  predictions  as  to  the 
quality  of  wool  which  Australia  could  yield  without  aid 
from  artificial  food  or  shelter  for  sheep,  and  the  knowledge 
that  Macquarie's  disfavour  would  no  longer  repress  free 
settlers  desirous  to  lay  the  foundation  of  family  prosperity, 
stimulated  immigration,  and  promoted  the  formation  of  a 
lai*ge  association^ — ^the  Anstrahan  Agricultural  Company, 

Members  of  Parliament,  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  others,  took  shares.  The  proposed  capital  was 
one  million  sterling.  To  promote  the  outlay  of  so  much 
money  in  the  colony  the  government  promised  a  grant  of 
a  million  acres  of  land.  The  land  selected  was  at  Port 
Stephens  aiui  its  vicinity,  and  at  Liverpool  Plains.® 

The  Company  imported  valuable  stock,  and  improved 
the  agricultural  methods  of  the  colony.  But  convict  labour 
is  not  cheap  labour,  and  a  large  company  is  always  the 
prey  of  some  of  its  servants,  or  the  scapegoat  of  their 
mistakes.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  shareholders  derived 
large  interest  from  their  capital.  They  made  arrangements 
with  the  Colonial  Government,  and  took  over  the  coal- 
works  at  Newcastle ;  and  the  Home  Government  gave  them 
a  monopoly  of  the  right  to  raise  coal  in  the  colony  for 
thirty-one  yeai^s.  The  right  was  eventually  waived  (1847), 
but  was  not  abused  in  the  meantime.  Men  of  high 
character  were  selected  as  managers,  and  exercised  their 
trust  in  no  sordid  manner,  xAmongst  them  were  Sir 
Edward  Parry,  the  Arctic  explorer,  and  Admiral  P.  P. 
King. 

The  charter  of  the  Company  was  dated  Nov.  1824,  and 

Lord  Bathm'st  instructed  the  Governor  on  the  subject  in 

J  May  1825.     He  had,  in  1828,  directed  him  to  grant  ten 

*  At  Port  StejiheoH,  Irloucesfcer,  Ac,  4vl7.102  acres  ;  at  the  Peel  river, 
c,  3i:i,29S  ;  anrl  at  Warrab,  i;4?),OU0  ;  besides  1960  granted  Bit,  ^«£S9c:»jb^}^ 
I  excasB  of  the  promised  million. 
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thousand  acres  to  Mr.  Potter  Macqneen,  witli  a  reservation 
of  an  additional  quantity  of  like  extent  to  be  given  on  the 
occupation  of  the  hlock  first  granted. 

Brisbane  made  himself  unpopular  with  some  persons  bj 
abruptly  discontinuing!:  the  practice  of  receivin<:5  into  thfl_ 
public  stores  wheat  and  maize  at  fixed  prices.  His  prede-' 
cessors  had  adhered  to  it  in  order  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  grain,  and  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  exijTencies  of  a 
settlement  once  reduced  almost  to  the  point  of  starvation, 
and  frequently  to  low  diet. 

Maiigre  the  practice,  prices  fluctuated  alarmingly.  After 
the  great  flood  of  1806  it  is  recorded  that  seven  pounds 
sterling  were  paid  for  a  bushel  of  seed  wheat. 

Macquarie,  m  1813,  ordered  that  the  shameful  waste  of 
grain  m  the  previous  year  should  not  be  repeated,  and  that 
no  wheat  should  **be  applied  to  the  feediug  of  dogs,  pigs, 
or  cattle  of  any  description,"  **  Man  only  should  use  it  in 
time  of  scarcity.''  ^B 

Though  the  harvest  was  reaped  within  six  months  of  thf^ 
date  of  this  Order,  Macquarie  again  (Feb.  1814)  upbraided 
the  settlers  for  not  supplying  the  King  s  stores  "  in  the  pre- 
sent alarming  season  of  scarcity."  He  would  show  no- 
lenity  to  any  debtors  who  held  back.  Brisbane  announced 
that  be  would  receive  (not  all  that  might  be  brought  but) 
the  quantity  absolutely  required  by  the  government-  To 
supply  troops,  gangs  of  convicts,  and  various  establishments, 
much  was  needed ;  but  the  settlers  had  more  on  hand,  and 
the  Governor  was  blamed  by  many  who  were  incapable  of 
reflecting  whether  he  was  in  fault. 

Brisbane  arrived  in  the  colony  before  the  English  Go- 
vernment had  received  any  report  from  Commissioner  Bigge,     j 
The  Act  4  Geo*  lY.  cap.  96,  which  was  passed  in  July  1823,^ 
to  provide  for  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  and  Yai^B 
Dieraen's  Land,  has  been  described  already.     Its  operation 
was  equivalent  to  a  revolution.     Lord  Bathurst  wrote  long 
despatches  to  explain  the  Act  and  Bigge's  Reports  on  w^hich 
it  was  founded.      Colonel   George   Arthur  was  to  succeed 
Sorell  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.     The  Chief  Justice  of  Ne^ 
South  Wales  was  to  be  Francis  Forbes,  who  had  filled 
similar  office  in   Newfoundland,     Barron  Field,  who  was 
superseded  by  the  new  oxtW  oC  things,  sailed  to  England 


(Feb.  1824)  a  month  before  Forbes  arrived  in  the  colony, 
Saxe -Bannister  was  Attorney  -  General.  Forbes  landed 
"imder  a  salute'*  (8t!i  March  18'24).  He  proclaimed  his  in- 
tention  to  open  the  Court  on  the  17th  May  1824,  and  held 
it  accordingly,  under  the  new  Charter  of  Justice. 

After  the  disposmg  of  the  causes,  Judge- Advocate  Wylde 
animadverted  with  asperity  upon  passages  in  Bigge^sEeport 
which  alluded  to  Wylde,  and  had,  amongst  other  matters, 
recommended  the  appointment  of  an  Attorney-General  to 
prepare  indictments  and  to  prosecute.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment w^oald  enable  the  Judge  "  to  abstain,  as  Mr.  Judge- 
Advocate  Wylde  has  latterly  done,  from  all  preliminary 
cognizance  or  hxvestigation  in  criminal  cases     .     -     .*' 

His  diatribe  deserves  mention  because  Wylde  assumed  a 
position  utterly  at  variance  with  the  contention  of  Bligh  in 
1808  about  the  functions  of  Atkins,  and  with  arguments  put 
forth  on  Bligh' s  behalf  at  the  court-martial  on  Johnston  in 
1811. 

**The  J 11  dge- Advocate,  therefore,  is  only  one  of  the  seven  jtirora  who 
compose,  and  have  committed  to  tliem  aa  a  Court  of  Record,  the  whole 
jyirsdiction  tia  to  law  and  factj  determining  both,  it  ia  known,  by  the 
opiniona  of  a  majority  of  ita  members.  The  Judgo-Advocate  h&'i  m  truth 
no  capecial  or  otliur  power /Mn  any  other  juror  (aic)  of  the  Court."' 

One  short-lived  consequence  of  the  Constitution  Act  of 
1828  deserveH  attention,  although  unnoticed  by  many 
^Titers.  Juries  were  created  under  it,  by  an  interpretation 
of  questionable  value  put  upon  it  by  Forbes.  Tbe  decision 
mTolved  the  formation  of  gi^and  juries,  and  the  dilemma  in 
which  one  of  their  findings  placed  the  Governor  and  the 
Chief  Justice,  forma  a  singular  episode  during  Brisbane's 
government. 

Although  it  involves  anticipation  of  later  events,  an  im- 
portant pomt  connected  witli  trial  by  jury  deserves  special 
mention  here.  By  the  4th  section  of  the  Act  4  Geo.  IV. 
cap.  96,  all  criminal  trials  were  held  before  a  military  jury. 
The  sixth  section  left  civil  cases  to  be  dealt  ivith  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and  two  assessors,  or  if  the  litigants  so  desned> 
before  a  JLn\y  of  twelve.     The  19th  section  enabled  Courts 

'  Reading  Wyl<le*s  words  one  wanders  back  to  1808,  and  wonders 
whether,  if  (Tovernor  Kmg's  earnest  reqiieat  for  a  legal  adviaer  had  been 
complied  with,  Bligh  would  have  escaped  deposition,  ajid  tho  colony  much 
troiible. 


of  Quarter  Sessious  to  be  held,  but  was  silent  as  to  in 
panellmg  juries  thereat.  As  Sir  J,  Mackintosh  had  been 
defeated  in  an  attempt  in  Parliament  to  substitute  common 
for  military  juries  in  the  Supreme  Court  it  was  plain  that 
in  the  inferior  Courts  the  Parliament  had  not  desired  to 
substitute  them*  But  as  the  19tli  clause  provided  no  specific 
machinery,  Forbes  resolved  to  torture  its  silence  into  con- 
sent. He  made  known  his  opinion,  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstaneea  civil  juries  could  be  impanelled  for  purposes  of 
the  Quarter  Sessions*  The  magistrates  recoiled  from  a 
position  which  would  confound  the  emancipist  class  with 
the  free  in  criminal  trials,  and  vainly  protested  to  the 
Governor.  The  dispute  occupied  some  time,  but  {Oct, 
1824)  Forbes  decided  to  issue  a  mandamus  to  command 
the  magistrates  to  hold  sessions  and  summon  a  jury-  He 
urged  that  although  magistrates'  commissions  sprang  from 
the  Crown,  their  duties  were  prescribed  by  common  law, 
and  the  statute  being  silent  as  to  Quarter  Sessions  practice, 
the  principles  of  common  law  ought  to  be  resorted  to*  His 
friends  argued  that  he  was  consulted  in  drafting  the  Bill, 
and  ought  to  Imow  what  was  intended  to  be  included  in  it ; 
but  his  decision  was  an  evident  straining  of  the  letter  to 
coerce  the  spirit  in  order  to  suit  his  own  views.  The  8th 
section  of  the  Act,  which  provided  that  the  King  might 
further  extend  the  system  of  trial  by  civil  jury,  clearly 
proved  (even  if  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  amendment  had  not 
been  rejected),  the  manner  in  which  Parliament  intended 
to  legislate.  The  Chief  Justice  was  not  the  King,  and  if 
he  had  any  hand  in  framing  the  8th  section  he  did  his 
work  clumsily  there,  if  he  provided  that  the  authority  of  the 
King  was  needed  to  do  what  he  was  himself  prepared  after- 
wards to  do  as  CI  lief  Justice, 

The  magistrates  were  called  upon  (14th  Oct,  1824)  ito 
show  cause  (the  King  r.  the  Magistrates  of  Sydney)  why 
they  should  not  issue  their  precepts,  l^c,  and  proceed  to  take 
cognizance  of  crimes  and  misdemeanours  accordmg  to  the 
law  and  practice  of  England,  and  trying  the  same  by  jury.^ 

"  Through  the  kiiidnesa  of  the  late  H.  F.  Giirner,  Kaq.,  of  Victoria,  whose 

valuable  collection  of  colotiial  publications  ajud  MS8.  was  celebrated,^ and 

whose  liberality  in  iniparting  their  cooteotv^  was  imbouuded,  the  author 

has  been  able  to  quote  from  the  MS.  notes  of  FoibcBj  of  which  Mi\  Gurncr 

had  A  copy^ 
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The   Solieitor-General,    after  hinting  that   the   rule   was 
merely  sought   to  get  the  opinion    of  the   ** Court    upon 

I  a  most  important  clause  of  the  Judicature  Act,"  argued  on 
behalf  of  the  magistrates  that  there  was  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  Courts  of  the  colony  founded  by  special 
enacitnent,  and  those  existing  on  the  ancient  foundations 
in  England.  The  law  expressly  directed  (for  the  Supreme 
Court)  trial  by  a  judge  and  seven  officers  of  the  army  and 
3iaTy,  while  it  gave  the  King  j^ower  to  introduce  trial  by 
jury  at  a  couTenient  season.  As  trial  by  ordinary  jury  was 
not  entrusted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  how  could  it  be  con- 

I  tended  that  Parliament  desii*ed  to  entrust  the  Courts  of 
Sessions  with  power  to  establish  such  trial  ?  In  sessions, 
and  out  of  sessions,  magistrates  exercised  divers  powers  by 
law,  sufficient  both  for  administration  and  for  proof  that 
the  formation  of  juries  was  not  essential.  The  Attorney- 
General  replied  for  the  Crown,  that  unless  the  Court  of 
Sessions  could  convene  juries,  fi'ee  persons  could  not  bej 
tried  at  all ;  and  that  the  English  practice  must  be  resortedl 
to  unless  expressly  restrained.  Who  was  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  the  qualification  in  the  19th  section  of  the  Act, 
that  it  was  the  Governor's  function  to  appoint  Courts  of 
General  and  Quarter  Sessions,  with  '*  power  and  authorit_ 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  matters ...  so  far  as  the  circum- 
stances and  condition  of  the  said  colony  shall  retpiire  and 
admit  ?*'  The  Court  must  do  so.  It  meant  no  more  than  that 
they  could  not  deal  with  laws  inapplicable  to  the  colony, 
excise,  poor  laws,  Slc,  The  Chief  Justice,  whose  friend  Sh' 
J,  Mackintosh  had  failed  to  mould  the  Act  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was,  in  his  own  coui^t,  master  of  the  situation. 
The  application  for  the  rule  was  *'a  convenient  way  of  raising 
the  question/'  He  quoted  text-books  on  Com'ts  generally, 
and  on  Prerogative.  At  any  rate  there  were  **  no  expresa 
negative  words  restraining  trial  by  jury/*  The  argument 
of  policy  was  **at  best  weak  against  law/'  '*  The  policy  in 
this  case  is  not  only  doubtful,  but  in  my  opinion  the  weight 
is  in  favour  of  trial  by  jmy/'  He  granted  the  mandamus. 
If  Sh'  J.  Macldntosh  could  have  foreseen  the  facility  with  J 
which  a  defeated  draftsman  could,  as  Chief  Justice,  engraft 
new  principles  upon  an  Act,  he  might  have  spai*ed  himself 
some  labour  in  Parliament. 


The  success  of  Forbes  seemed  at  first  complete,  but  he 
did  not  hasten  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  civil 
juries  he  longed  for.  The  colonists  were  alarmed,  A  trick 
of  interpretation  ought  not  (they  said)  to  revolutionize  the 
constitution,  and  pervert  the  administration  of  justice  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  voices  of  ex-felons.  Another  interpre- 
tation foiled  the  Chief  Justice,  The  19th  section  of  the 
Constitution  Act,  which  created  the  Quarter  SesBion  Courts, 
seemed  to  qualify  their  powers  by  reference  to  **  the  circum- 
stances and  condition  of  the  colony."     If  the  newly-arrived 

'Chief  Justice  would  not  heed  that  condition,  the  magistrateSj 
who  knew  it  better  than  he,  determined  to  do  so.  They 
obtained  the  opinion  of  Raxe- Bannister,  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  in  framing  the  lists  of  jurymen  confined  them 
to  persons  who  had  never  been  convicted,  Tlie  attempt  of 
Forbes  to  confound  the  free  with  the  emancipist  was  thus 
thwarted;  and  the  juries  confined  to  the  former  class  seem 
to  have  ^iven  general  satisfaction.  W.  Went  worth  himself, 
at  a  public  meeting  in  1827,  is  reported  to  have  said:  '^We 
have  already  liad  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  two 
years'  experience  of  trial  by  jmy,  and  notwithstanding  a 
great  proportion  of  the  population  is  held  not  eligible  to  sit 
as  jurors,  it  has  gone  on  well  and  successfully,"  Tlte  English 
Parliament  did  not  agree  with  Chief  Justice  Forbes  as  to 
the  intention  of  the  Statute  which  he  had  warped.  In  July 
1827  a  short  continuing  Act  was  passed ;  but  in  July  1828 
the  Act  of  9  Geo.  lY.  cap,  88  set  all  doubts  at  rest.  It 
continued  tlie  powers  of  the  Supreme  Courts  in  New  Houth 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land;  gave  them  jurisdiction  over 
OccmTences  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Seas;  and  by  the 
18th  section  declared  tliat  the  Circuit  Courts  should  **  proceed 
in  the  like  form  and  manner  as  the  Supreme  Courts/'  By 
the  17th  section  it  imposed  ''such  and  the  same  manner** 
with  regard  to  criminal  cases  tried  before  **  Courts  of  General 
and  Quarter  Sessions  respectively.**  Until  further  provision 
might  be  made,  it  (sec.  5)  continued  the  military  juries,  and 
the  system  of  ]u^osecut]on  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  or  ''other  officer  duly  appointed/*  Thus  it  abro-  I 
gated  the  ruling  of  Forbes,  which  had  for  a  time  foiled  the 
remonstrances  of  the  magistrates.     It  enlarged  (sec.  20)  the 

Z/egisJative  body  by  enabling  the  King  to  appoint  a  Council 


not  exceeding  fifteeu  nor  less  than  ten.  Two-thirds  (sec.  21) 
of  the  whole  were  requii'ed  to  he  present,  and  various  details 
were  prescribed  as  to  legishition,  protests,  &;c.  En^ijlish  law 
was  (sec-  24)  to  l>e  appHed  in  administration  of  justice, 
subject  to  power  of  the  Governor  and  Legislative  Council  to 
declare  by  ordinance  what  laws  should  he  deemed  to  extend 
to  the  colony.  This  provision  furnished  an  intricate  subject 
of  dispute  in  the  colony.  By  the  common  law^  it  had  been 
held  that  conviction  of  any  infamous  crime  barred  the 
convict  for  all  time  from  bein*:;  a  juror.  The  English 
Statute,  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  50,  iiuahfied  this  exclusion,  by 
declaring  that  **  no  person  attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  or 
convicted  of  any  crime  that  is  infamous,  shall  be  qualified 
unless  he  have  obtained  a  free  pardon." 

But  before  this  Statute  w^as  passed  in  England,  a  local 
legislature  had  been  created  by  the  4  Geo.  IV.  cap*  96,  and 
that  legislature  was  debarred  from  enacting  anything  repug- 
nant to  *'the  hxws  of  England."  The  laws  of  England 
therefore  (it  was  said)  in  existence  in  182;-i  (when  4  Geo.  IV* 
cap.  9(i  was  passed)  having  made  felons  ineligible,  even 
though  pardoned,  they  remained  still  ineligible.  The 
Enghsh  subsequent  Statute  did  not  run  to  the  colony,  and 
the  Colonial  Legislature  could  not  remove  the  disability,  for 
it  could  not  do  what  w-ould  he  repugnant  to  the  law  extant 
in  England  in  1823.  The  emancipists  and  their  friends 
were  furious.  The  wager  of  battle  thrown  down  originally 
by  the  Chief  Justice  was  clamorously  taken  up, 

William  Wentworth  led  the  ardent  spirits.  He  con- 
tended for  the  time-honoured  principle  of  trial  by  jury. 
But  circumstances  already  adverted  to  made  him  au  expo- 
nent of  the  wishes  of  the  emancipists.  Br.  Wardell  fought 
by  the  side  of  Wentworth.  Dr.  Bland  was  an  energetio 
coadjutor.  He  was  highly  respected  for  ability  ;  but  Ms 
position  was  peculiar.  A  surgeon  of  a  man-of-war,  he  had 
been  challenged,  and  had  killed  his  opponent  in  a  duel  in 
India.  He  was  tried  in  181H  at  Bombay,  and  transported  to 
New  South  Wales  for  seven  years.  He  was  never  treiited 
with  disrespect  in  the  colony  by  any  man  or  set  of  men, 
unless  his  imprisonment  under  Macquarie'a  government  for 
a  quarrel  arising  out  of  domestic  unhappiness  constituted 
an  exception.     He  was  personally  belo^ &4.    ^\iX»  V^  ^"^^^  ^^ 
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content  with  personal  recognition.  He  burned  to  wipe  off 
all  stain  from  those  of  the  emancipist  party  from  whom,  in 
such  a  community,  tlie  stain  could  not  appear  to  be  removed 
without  bedimming  %drtue  itself.  He  made  a  choice  between 
a  respected  professional  life  and  the  turmoil  of  the  platform; 
between  approval  of  the  thoughtful  and  the  fivinm  ardor 
prarajuhimtiifm.  His  name  must  therefore  not  be  excluded 
from  history.  He  obtained  the  blessings  and  commanded 
the  sympathy  of  the  emancipist  class.  Thej  seemed  to 
derive  reflected  lustre  from  his  virtues,  when  they  could 
point  to  him  as  tlieir  champion.  Older  in  years  he  was  not 
less  impetuous  than  Went  worth. 

Tliongh  a  part  of  the  struggle  took  place  under  Governor 
Darling,  it  may  be  dealt  with  here,  as  regards  the  statute 
of  1828,  in  order  to  diminish  as  much  as  may  be  the  frag- 
mentary notices  of  which  all  annals  must  be  composed. 
At  a  public  meeting  held  on  the  *26th  Jan.  18*27,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  colony,  Wentworth  vigorously 
declaimed  in  favour  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  colonists.  These 
rights  belonged  as  much  to  the  people  as  the  Crown  belonged 
to  the  King.  Other  men  of  mark  supported  Wentworth, 
and  petitions  were  sent  to  England  to  influence  the  debafces 
on  the  Bill  of  18^28,  which  became  law  as  9  Geo.  IV.  cap.  83. 

HusJdsson  Ijrought  in  the  Bill  in  April.  Hh  J.  Mackin- 
tosh, on  the  day  set  down  for  the  second  reading,  presented 
petitions  from  certain  ''gentry,  merchants,  and  tradesmen 
of  New  South  Wales,"  praying  for  popular  representation 
and  trial  by  jury,  Huskisson  pointed  out  that  of  a  total 
population  of  49,000,  there  were  only  18,000  free  settlers, 
and  that  he  was  prepared  to  show  that  the  concessions  asked 
for  would  be  a  disadvantage,  and  not  a  boon  to  the  colonies. 
On  the  second  readiug  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  complained  that 
the  existing  trial  by  jury  at  Quarter  Sessions  (by  favour  of 
Forbes)  was  abolished  hy  the  new  Bilk  Huskisson  retorted 
that  though  it  had  been  tried  it  had  **  from  the  peculiar 
Btate  of  society  been  found  altogether  inapplicable.  The 
time  was  not  yet  come  in  which  the  machinery  of  that 
valual)le  institution  could  be  extended  to  New  South  Wales 
with  eflect."     The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

In  May  Huskisson  left  office  by  a  loop-hole  which  he 
invohinianly  found  in  the  Dukei  of  Wellington's  lines,  and 
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by  which  the  Duke  would  not  allow  him  to  return  to  head- 
ciiiarters.  Mackintosh  conceived  fresh  hopes,  and  moved 
instroctions  to  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  for  immediate 
establishment  of  trial  by  jmy ;  and  for  election  of  one-third 
of  the  Legislatm^e  bj  electors  having  a  clear  yearly  income 
of  £100,  and  having  been  free  inhabitants  for  three  years. 
He  declared  there  were  55,000  free  Enghshmcn  there: 
Was  it  wise  to  wait  till  they  were  half  a  million  ?  Only 
Mr,  Bigge  opposed  these  innovations ;  Mact|imrie  had 
favoured  them,  Bnt  Hnskisson  ont  of  office  did  not  aban- 
don the  views  he  had  held  as  a  Minister.  He  asked  if 
English  immigrants  wonid  expose  life  and  liberty  to  the 
decision  of  a  jury,  nine  or  ten  of  whom  had  been  convicted 
criminals.  Nothing  would  so  much  deter  capital  and  re- 
spectable members  of  society.  Only  Mr.  Joseph  Hame 
supported  Mackintosh.  Others  supported  Huskisson,  Mac- 
kintosh's amendments  were  negatived.  The  Act  was  to  be 
in  force  nntil  the  31st  Dec.  1836.  The  indignation  of  the 
emancipist  party,  and  of  the  patriots,  will  be  told  else- 
where. 

In  1824,  the  creation  of  the  Council  to  advise  thaJ 
Governor  was  deferred  until  the  arrival  of  the  Iving's  com-' 
mands  appointing  the  five  principal  otHcers  in  the  colony  to 
seats  in  the  Council.  They  were  Stewart,  the  Lt.-Gov.; 
Forbes,  the  Chief  Justice ;  Goulburn,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary ;  Bowman,  the  principal  Surgeon ;  and  Oxley,  the 
Surveyor-General*  The  appointments  w^ere  temporary,  and 
Brisbane  was  desired  to  forward  to  Lord  Bathurst  **  the 
names  of  ten  of  the  principal  merchants  and  landholders,'* 
whom  he  might  consider  eligible,  '*  from  which  His  Majesty 
will  select  as  many  as  may  be  deemed  proper."  On  the 
25th  Aug.  1824  the  first  appointees  were  sworn  in  (with 
the  exception  of  Col.  Stewart,  absent  from  the  colony).  The 
first  measure  submitted  to  the  Council  was  one  **  to  stay 
proceedings  against  any  person  or  persons  advising,  issuing^ 
or  executing  any  Proelamatioii,  Order,  or  other  Act  of  any 
Governor  or  Acting  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  &c." 
On  the  31  st  Aug,  1824  it  was  postponed.  On  the  28th 
Sept.  a  short  Act  was  passed  to  make  available  Promissory 
Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange  made  payable  m  ^-^'am'^ 
dollars.    On  the  4th  Jan.  1825  l\ie  T]aQB*^Mtfe  IciTt  ^'  ^^\a.^^s^% 


proceedings*'  against  acts  done  under  former  Governors 
was  made  law,  Brisbane  desired  to  **make  lawfal"  all 
former  Proclamations  by  Governors,  but  his  Council  pointed 
out  (lltli  Jan,  1B25)  how  numerous  such  orders  and 
proclamations  had  been,  how  multifarious  and  temporary. 
They  could  not  be  found  (they  urged)  '*  in  a  collective  or 
accessible  body."  They  suggested  that  particular  orders 
shoulil  receive  particular  sanction.  Their  unanimous  pro- 
test was  successful.  The  measures  enacted  in  1825  con- 
tinued certain  duties,  and  made  lawful  all  former  collec- 
tions;  regulated  the  sale  of  wines  and  spirits  ;  the  control 
of  convicts,  and  of  a  prison  hulk  ;  postage ;  created  a 
registry  of  **  bii'tlis,  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials/'  and 
a  registry  of  ^'  deeds  and  conveyances." 

In  May  1825  Col.  Stewart  arrived  and  was  sworn.  In 
the  same  month  the  Eev.  T.  H.  Scott, ^  who,  after  acting  as 
Secretary  to  Commissioner  Bigge,  had  entered  the  Church 
and  had  been  appointed  Archdeacon  of  the  Colony  (1823), 
took  his  seat  under  a  fresh  warrant  appointing  the  Council- 
Oxley  was  removed,  though  not  offensively,  for  it  was  pro- 
vided that  in  case  of  Scott's  decease  Oxley  should  succeed 
Iiim.^^'  Brisbane  took  occasion  to  record  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Council  a  despatch  from  England  concerning  the 
government  of  Van  Diemeo's  Land.  It  evinced  a  complete 
acceptance  of  Bigge*s  views.  After  the  Aichdeacon  took 
his  seat  at  the  Council  the  management  of  the  women  at 

^  Mneh  oblouiiy  was  ciist  upon  Archdeacou  8cott  beuauBe  he  had  held 
what  was  caUed  a  aiibortUuLite  clerical  post  under  Mr.  Bigge  ;  but  when 
Lord  Balhiirst  appointed  liini  to  tliab  post  he  conferred  iinportaace  upon 
it  by  auuouuciug  that  "in  the  event  of  His  Majesty  being  unfortunately 
deprived  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Bigge,  either  by  death,  illness,  or  other- 
wise, (Scott  was  to)  continue  and  perfect  the  iaqniry  entrusted  to  that 
gentleman.  .  .  ." — MS.  in  possession  of  Mr*  Bigge'a  fauiily.  Mr,  Seott 
had  entered  the  Chureh  and  hekl  a  living  in  Englauil  when  he  was  offer^ 
the  position  of  Archdeacon.  After  declining  it  he  wa«  urged  to  reconsider 
the  matter,  and  weis  then  appointed  by  letters  patent. 

'*  Macquarie  did  not  see  trie  posts  of  Principal  Surgeon  and  Surveyor- 
General  (into  which  he  had  plotted  to  introduce  two  of  Tiis  conviet  friends) 
become  a teppiiig- stones  to  the  Council  of  the  country.  (Vide  mtpra,  pp* 
486-488.)  The  fact  that  the  respected  occupants,  Bowuian  and  Oxley, 
were  placed  there,  proves  the  siguiticiirnce  of  the  conduct  of  Macquarie  in 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  conviet  class  to  such  offices.  Macquarie 
died  in  July  1824.  There  Avas  a  procession  in  honour  of  his  memory  in 
Sydney  in  Nov.  The  street*  were  lined  with  crowds,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
CQwper  preached  a  funeral  semton  in  tW  c\\utx\\. 
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the  **  factory  "  at  PaiTamatta  became,  under  Lord  Batburst's 
directions,  a  special  subject  of  consideration,  as  it  had  been 
in  Bigge*8  Report. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Sir  T,  Brisbane  to  have  serious 
differences  with  members  of  several  religious  denominations- 
He  did  not,  like  Macquarie,  imprison  or  send  them  away. 
Nor  does  it  ajipear  that  he  desired  to  quarrel  with  them. 
Those  who  surrounded  him  created  his  enemies.  As  the 
differences  with  Marsden  agitated  the  colony  for  several 
years,  and  were  much  discussed  iu  England,  it  is  proper  to 
summarize  them.  They  sprang  from  the  intrigues  of  one 
Dr.  Douglass,  against  whom  a  surgeon  of  a  ship  preferred 
a  criminal  charge  at  the  instance  of  a  female  convict,  in 
Aug.  18'22.  Judge  WyMe  referred  the  complaint  to  the 
magistrates  at  Parramatta.  Hannibal  Macarthur,  Marsden, 
and  Messrs,  J.  and  G.  T,  Palmer  and  J.  Blaxland  investi- 
gated it. 

There  was  con ftie ting  evidence,  and  the  magistrates  were 
accused  of  exceeding  their  powers  by  affectmg  to  pass  a 
sentence  touching  a  question  of  perjury.  The  facts  induced 
three  of  the  magistrates  to  decline  to  sit  with  Douglass 
afterwards  on  the  bench.  The  Governor  gave  them  the 
choice  of  resigning  or  abandoning  their  refusal.  They 
professed  a  desire  to  avoid  any  hostility  to  the  Governor's 
wishes,  but  persisted  in  their  refusal.  Brisbane  dismissed 
them.  Thereupon  Wylde,  Judge  Advocate ;  Field,  the 
Judge  ;  Oxley,  the  Surveyor-General ;  and  Messrs.  Riley, 
Antillj  and  Woolstoncraft  in  theii*  capacity  as  magistrates, 
resolved  that  the  proceedings  of  the  dismissed  magistrates 
in  investigating  the  charge  against  Douglass  reflected  *'  the 
highest  character  for  unsullied  justice,  and  the  most 
chastened  sense  of  delicacy  towards  Dr.  Douglass  as  a 
brother  magistrate,  consistent  wnth  public  duty."  Other 
complimentary  terms  were  used.  Nevertheless  the  dis- 
missal of  the  magistrates  was  approved  by  Lord  Bathurst 
on  the  ground  of  their  exceeding  their  jurisdiction. 
Douglass,  whose  family  had  been  friendly  with  Marsden's, 
resolved  to  use  his  influence  to  disgrace  his  former  friend. 
Marsden  had  an  assigned  servant,  a  painter  and  glazier, 
named  Eing,  who  was  permitted  to  workfoY  YCi^^tvk.^^Vca^^ 
^mouf^st  the  neiq^libours.     Dr,  Dou"\a%^  ^^^  q\i^^\i^^^^ 
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employed  him.  There  was  an  old  regulation  {of  Governor 
King's,  1802)  prohibiting  tho  letting  out  the  services  of  a 
convict.  The  object  was  to  restrain  the  assignee  from  pro- 
fitmg  by  the  hire  of  a  servant  for  whom  the  government 
supplied  food.  Ring  derived  the  profits  of  his  own  laboor. 
But  Douglass  saw  a  prospect  of  assailing  Marsden.  Ring 
was  arrested  for  being  illegally  at  large  ;  Marsden  pleaded 
that  Ring  by  his  permission  worked  occasionally  not  for 
Marsden's  profit,  but  for  his  own,  and  was  therefore  not 
culj)able.  Douglass  and  Lawsou  without  further  inquiry 
lined  Marsden  half-a-crown  a  day  for  each  day  of  Ring's 
illegal  freedom,  and  sent  Ring  to  gaol.  A  few  days  after- 
wardsj  without  more  evidence,  a  fine  of  tlO  was  inflicted 
on  Marsden,  and  levied  by  distress  (June  1823).  Marsden 
showed  that  one  of  Dr.  Douglass's  assigned  servants  was 
employed  by  Marsden  as  a  tailor,  but  Brisbane,  when 
appealed  to,  rephed  only  that  he  *'  found  no  reason  for  his 
interference  with  the  due  administration  of  the  law," 
Marsden  prosecuted  Douglass  and  Lawson  m  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  recovered  the  amoont  of  the  fine,  with  costs. 
The  convict  Ring;  once  noted  for  neat  attire,  but  now  in 
irons  and  shabby,  despaired  of  bis  case,  escaped  to  New 
Zealand,  and  was  heard  of  no  more.  Marsden  wrote  to  Mr. 
(afterwards  the  great  Sir  Robert)  Peel,  Home  Secretary  :  "  I 
feel  exceedingly  for  Ring  ;  should  he  return  to  England  and 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  law,^^  I  should  never  forgive  myself 
unless  I  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  save  him.*' 

Peel  referred  the  matter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Inquiry  was 
ordered.  The  Governor,  with  the  Chief  Justice  and  Ai'ch- 
deacon  Scott  as  assessors,  composed  the  Court.  Marsden 
and  Douglass  cross-examined  the  witnesses.  One  man,  an 
Irish  Roman  Catholic,  told  Douglass  that  the  whole  town 
murmured  at  bail  being  refused  for  Ring  when  offered  by 
Marsden  ;  and  that  though  lie  had  no  money  he  told 
Marsden  at  the  time  he  would  subscribe  a  bullock  or  two  to 
prosecute  Douglass  for  his  conduct. 

Marsden  denied  that  he  came  within  the  scope  of  the 
order  even  if  it  had  not  been  obsolete,  because  he  supported 
Ring,  whereas  the  Order  of  1802  was  intended  to  prevent 
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^'  A  returned  convict  waalmH^i  to\]fc\aaiigwi^. 


mastai*8  from   protiting   by   lal)ourers  whom  they  neither 

supported  nor  cootrolled.     He  maintained  that  Ein*;  was 

nover  at  large,  and  he  extracted  froio  Lawsou,  one  of  the 

magistrates  who  fined  him,  that  Lawson  liimself  had  more 

than  once   paid  convicts  for   services  sanctioned  by  their 

masters,  who  allowed  them  to  work  for  him.     The  result 

^■of  the  inquiry  was  favourable  to  Marsden^  but  a  letter  (Jan. 

^■1825)  from  Barron  Field  proves  that  Marsdon*s  friends  were 

"anxious.     Tehoig  Marsden  that  Archdeacon  Scott  would  be 

impartial  and  just,  that   Forbes   was  another  assessor, — 

**  and  therefore  I  consider  you  will  prove  your  charges;**  he 

added, 

"But  leave  no  Btoiie  unturned,  for   Dr.  Douglass  htts  not  spared  you 
latterly  in   Kngland,  and  if   he    don't    fall,  you  will.      You   may  wrap 
yourself  up  in  couscioin  mtegrity,  and  at  your  time  of  life,  aud  with  your 
^^ religious  conaolatioLia,  you  uiriy  he  indilfGrent  to  temporal  opinion;   but 
^Kvou  owe  somethiu^  to  those  who  have  pledged  themselves  in  your  canse* 
^Hlf  you  are  defeated,  your  friends  will  full  with  you.     Mr.  Wilb'erforce  will 
^Hbe  mortified.     The  Church  Mi»aionury  Society  will  be  scandalized.     You 
^Bire  therefore  liound  to  exert  yonrself  on  tlie  behalf  of  those  who  are 
^"implicated  with  you,  and  who  are  (as  it  were)  sureties  for  your  good  beha- 
viour.    Think  of  the^e  things  and  get  up  your  proofa  well,  and  not  in  that 
^—sloveuly  manner  that  Mr.  Scott  Bays  you  did  before  Mr.  Bigge,     Never 
^^bras  there  suck  powerful  interest  made  for  anybody  as  for  Dr.  Doufilass, 
^HBir  Thomas's  letter  was  all  in  bin  own  handwriting.      Major  Goulburn 
^Birged  his  brother  as  it  w^ere  for  a  life  and  death  matter.     Mr.  Stephen 
^Bkould  not  have  advocated  Dr.   Douglass's  cause  better  (in  ray  presence) 
before  Mr-  Horton  if  he  had  had  a  brief  of  fifty  guineas.     .     .     .      Mr. 
W'ilberforce  is  wholly  yours,  but  I  am  aimized  at  his  nephew's  enmity  to 

Ron-  1  combated  this  before  Mr.  Horton  so  successfully  that  the  Under- 
ecretary  took  your  part,  and  Mr.  Steplien  was  forced  to  apologize  for  his 
artiality.  ,  .  .  Your  letter  to  Jfr.  Peel  worked  as  you  intended,  and 
it  the  ooe  depiirtment  upon  the  other  ;  and  Lord  Eathnrst  could  only 
uiet  Mr.  Peel  by  promising  further  intjuiry." 

That  Sir  T.  Briabane  Blioidd  write  earnestly  to  Lord 
Batlim'st,  and  that  Major  Goiilbtn-n  (Brisbane's  Secretary) 
shonld  with  equal  fervonr  importune  Mr,  Goulburn,  then 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  was  a  combination  sufficient  to 
alarm  Marsden'a  friends.  They  on  their  part  awakened  the 
interest  not  only  of  Wilberforce  but  of  the  just  and  generous 
Peel.  Lord  Bathurst  was  constrained  to  express  publicly 
the  sense  entertained  by  the  government  of  Marsden's 
"long,  laborious,  and  praiseworthy  exertions  in  behalf  of 
religion  and  morality."  He  directed  Brisbane  to  increase 
the  stipend,  in  consequence  of  **  the  long  and  i\a^(v\l  'fe^x- 
vices''   of  the  old  chaplain,   wliom  tlae  «bip^om\»ms5oi^  ^V 


Archdeacon  Scott  had  reduced  to  the  second  position  it 
his  church.  Lord  Bathnrst  had  (Sept.  1824),  directed 
Brisbane,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chief  Justice  and  the 
Archdeacon,  to  examine  *' certain  points  in  the  case  of  the 
proaecntion  directed  hy  Dr,  Douglass  against  Mr.  Marsden.** 
In  Janiuuy  he  directed  him  to  examine,  with  the  same  aid, 
*Hhree  points  of  accusation  which  have  been  made  against 
Dr.  Douglass,  on  the  confirmation  or  refutation  of  which  I 
shah  form  my  decision  as  to  the  propriety  of  retaining  liim 
in  ofiicial  sitimtion  in  the  colony,"  Douglass  liad  been 
accused  of  habitual  druiitenjiess,  and  of  ordering  torture  of 
a  prisyner.  Formal  depositions  had  been  made  by  a  man 
named  Bradley,  and  they  were  sent  out  by  Lor<l  Bathnrst, 
who  added  :  *'  I  have  to  direct  you  to  apply  to  Mr,  Marsden 
to  bring  before  you  the  statement  which  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  England  with  respect  to  the  alleged  fact  of  Dr. 
Douglass  luiving  ordered  a  convict  to  be  flogged  witli  a  view 
of  extorting  confession  from  him." 

On  the  same  day,  so  conhdont  were  Douglass's  friends 
the  Colonial  Office,  a  despatch  appointed  him  Clerk  of  the 
Council  with  a  salary  of  £800  a  year ;  he  was  to  assume 
the  duties  if  the  inquiry  w'as  '*  une(|uivocally  favourable*' 
to  hiin.  If  it  should  be  inifavourable  the  suHpension  by 
Lord  Bathurst  was  to  be  continued  until  otherwise  ordered. 
Marsden,  wdien  called  upon  by  the  Court  (Brisbane,  ForbeaJ 
and  Scott),  informed  them  that  ho  had  sent  no  statement* 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  but  that  as  his  name  had  been  involved 
in  the  matter  he  was  prepared  to  establish  the  charge  of 
torture,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  he  **  shrank  from  a 
fair  inquiry."  The  Governor,  wlio  bad  written  ho  earnestly 
against  Marsden  to  the  Colonial  Office,  found  sympathy  in 
Forbes,  and  the  Court  declared  tliat  '*  such  an  inquiry  not 
falhng  within  his  Lordship's  instructions,  the  Court  (15 
July  18*25)  do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  advise  the  same.*' 
Marsden  sharpened  the  point  for  investigation,  by  saying 
that  one  Bayne  had  been  cruelly  punished  by  Douglass. 
Bayne  was  to  be  found,  for  he  was  employed  as  one  of  the 
Governor's  boat's  crew*.  Judge  Forbes  said  that  the  Court 
left  it  entirely  to  Marsden*s  discretion  whether  he  would 
pat  forward  the  case  of  Bayne.  He  quoted  Lord  Bathnrst's 
dii^ection  to  **  apply  to  ^x.  ^sax'^ii^vi**  fot  '*  the  statement 
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transmitted  by  Marsdeu  to  England."  Marsdeu  reiterated 
that  he  liad  no  statement  to  pmdace,  '^bGcause  be  had 
made  none,  in  the  sliapu  of  a  charge."  He  liad  no  doubt 
that  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  had  aUutied  to  the  case  of 
Jayne.  The  pubhc  flogger  had  hi  formed  Marsden  that  he 
vas  compelled  by  Douglass  to  flog  Bayne  ''  in  the  moat 

^eruel  manner  on  suspicion  of  a  robbery,"  that  he  was  to 
give  him  twenty-five  hishes  every  morning  until  he  would 
tell  where  the  stolen  property  was  concealed :  that  be  did 
eo  for  live  eonseciiiive  days,  but  was  so  disgusted  that  on 
the  sixth  day  he  kept  out  of  the  way;  that  on  the  eighth 
day  (Monday)  Di\  Douglass  ordered  the  flogging  to  be 
repeated,  while  Bayne  vainly  protested  that  he  knew 
aothing  of   the  property,      **  I   beg   leave   to  be  allowed 

f<Marsden  wrote,  28tli  July)  to  offer  proof  to  this  Honour- 
fl^ble  Court  that  the  above  circnmstances  did  occur,  and  I 
leave  this  statement  with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect 
to  yom-  consideration."      Even  this  statement  the  Court 

'evaded. 

*'The  mere  fatit  of  a  iiiaa^s  having  been  puniahed  aix  times  in  eight  days 
might  be  in  pursuance  of  a  sentence  of  a.  Court,  anf]  therefore,  utiless  you 
are  preparea  to  prove  tliat  Rvyne  was  puiiishetl  on  siispitjion  only,  the 


Court  iloes  not  think  your  statement  of  the  2Sth  July  lS2+>,  so  far  at  least 
&a  you  are  pledged  to  its  accuracy,  ia  within  the  point  of  inquiry  directed 
by  Eari  Bathurat." 

I     Marsden  promptly   replied  :  **  I  am   ready   to   produce 

proof  of  the  alleged  fact  of  Dr.  Douglass  having  directed  a 

convict  to  he  flogged  with  the  view  of  extorting  confession 

jfroni    him."       Quoting    thus    the    Yevy    words    of     Lord 

iBathurst^s  desijatch,  he  might  be  pardoned  for  hoping  that 

]tlie   quiver   of  the   quiddita   and    quillets  of   Forbes   was 

exhausted.      It  was   not    so.      The   sturdy   chaplain   was 

informed  by  the  Com't — **  unless  you  transmit  a  copy  of  the 

statement  you  have  transmitted  to  England  of  the  alleged 

fact  .  .  -  they  do  not  feel  authorized  by  Lord  Bathurst's 

instructions  to  enter  on  any  other  subject  of  investigation," 

Tlie  evasion  was  palpable,  but  Marsden  could  not  thwart 

lit*     The    Court    made    a    fan*    inquiry    depeudent    upon 

"compliance  with  their  own  demand,  which   had  been  so 

framed    as    to    make    compliance    impossible.      He    had 

made  no  statement;  he  had  no  copy  of  U\fe  ^^iXvs^V'cjAviNX^T 

to  England,  in  which  he  thought  \ie\va.d  aX\v\"i<a^  W  ^'isj^^^^  ^ 
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case  ;   he  had  witnesses  ready.      The  clerk  who  recordedl 
DoiiglaaB"  order,  the  constable  who  witnessed  the  pnnish-' 
ment,  the  flogger  W'ho  inflicted  it,  the  gaoler  wiio  counted 
the  stripes,  the  man  who  received  them, — all  were  there, 
hut  injustice  in  high  place  refused  to  hear  them.     It  seemed    ' 
impossible  to  hear  them  and  to  confer  office  ui^on  DaoglaaSiB 
The   Governor's    private    secretary  forthwith   informed" 
Douglass  that  the  * '  inquiry  into  the  several  matters  of  charge 
having  Ijeen  favourable,"  his  commission  as  Clerk  nf  the 
Council  would  be  issued.     From  the  vantage  ground  thua  - 
obtained,  Douglass  resolved  to  damage  Marsden  by  accusal™ 
tions    which    would    revive    and    aggravate   the    charges^ 
formerly    made    against    liim    for    severity.      Before    the 
resolution  could  pass  into  action,  the  public  were  astounded 
at  a  new  phase  in  the  *'  Torture  "  proceedings.     The  Grand 
Jury    at    Parramatta    made    a    presentment    inculpating 
Douglass    and    other    magistrates    for    having   on    thirty 
occasions  ordered  prisoners  to  be  flogged  in  order  to  extort 
disclosures  of   guilt.      The   Sijdnci/    fJazette   published    the 
presentment.     The  Attorney-General  wa'oie  itamediately  to  i 
the  Governor.      He  thought  the  whole  matter  ought  to  be  J 
inquired  into.     The  friends  of  Douglass  were  abirmed,  whea| 
amongst  several  others    a    true   Bill   was    found  against 
Douglass  on  the  very  charge  which  the  commission  ordered 
by   Lord   Bathurst    had   refused   to   examine.     They   had 
brought  against  Marsden  and  others  charges  which  had  been 
dismissed  by  the  Grand  Jury  for  want  of  evidence.     Tliey 
then    caused    them    to   be    brought   privately    before    the 
Attorney-General ;      eight     were     thus     submitted.       In 
justice   to  the   magistracy   it  must  be   stated   that  when 
called  upon  by  Saxe-Bamhster  to  explain  the  charges  made 
against  tlieni,  several  thanked  bim  for  his  courtesy^  but  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  they  were   ■ 
anxious  for  public  investigation  of  their  conduct.  I 

Douglass  by  no  means  courted  the  inquiry  from  which 
the  Governor  and  thii.  Chief  Justice  had  rescued  him* 
Forbes,  eminent  for  ability,  determined  by  a  sudden  blow  to  M 
arrest  the  law.  The  first  step  taken  was  to  consider  in  ■ 
Council  (30th  Aug.)  a  letter  from  the  Attorney-General 
respecting  the  presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury  at  rarramatta, 
and  to  call  for  the  records  oi  \i\i^  X^^iv^iW^  «it  mtL^Lstrates  at 
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IBydnej,  Parramatta,  and  other  places.  On  the  27th  Sept* 
the  Governor  laid  before  the  Council  a  petition  frum 
Hannibal  Macarthnr  against  the  passing  of  any  Bill  to  stay 
proceedmgs  against  magistrates  against  whom  prosecution  a 
had  been  commenced.  Forbes  presented  a  report  by  him- 
self on  the  whole  subject  and  moved  its  adoption.  With 
the  aid  of  Colonel  Stewart  and  Major  Goulburn  the  report 
was  adopted.  The  Archdeacon  and  the  principal  Surgeon 
opposed  it.  Against  similar  dissent  Forbes  carried  a 
message  to  the  Governor  suggesting  to  hira  **  the  necessity 
of  causing  a  Bill  to  be  laid  forthwith"  before  the 
.Council  '*  havmg  for  its  object  to  stay  all  proceedings** 
lagainst  magistrates  for  **  intlictuag  punishment  after 
conviction,  to  compel  restitution  of  property  or  disclosures 
of  parties  implicated/'  "The  Bill  was  initiated  on  the 
5th  Oct.  1825,  and  under  the  deceptive  title  of  an  ordinance 
to  "stay  proceedings  in  certain  cases  against  Justices  of  tbe 
Peace  of  New  South  Wales  and  its  dependencies,  acting  in 
execution  of  then*  office/'  became  law\  Saxe-Bannister 
the  Attorney-General,  when  instructed  to  prepare  the  Bill, 
recoiled,  and  asked  for  the  report  made  to  the  Governor  on 
the  facts.  Brisbaue  dechjied  to  recognize  an  Attorney- 
GeneraFs  discretion  in  framing  Bills ;  but  sent  him  the 
report.  Bannister  shrank  from  the  task  of  drafting  a  Bill 
to  indemnify  such  a  practice  as  torture.  He  would  be  no 
party  to  it,  Brisbane  did  not  see  that  in  comjdying  with 
specific  instructions  Bannister  could  become  a  party  to  any 
law.  Bannister's  contention  would  ** render  him  a  third 
estate  in  the  Legislature.  I  cannot  consent  to  this ;  the 
^Council  will  not  consent  to  this," — Bannister  must  recon- 
leider  bis  letter.  Bannister  suggested  that  a  nolh'  prosequi 
light  serve  all  needful  purposes  to  protect  magistrates. 
'Brisbane  consulted  his  Council,  and  refused  to  change  his 
plans.  If  Bannister  should  decline  to  prepare  Bills,  the 
Governor  would  **  seek  for  professional  aid  in  this  branch 
of  thts  Government  elsewhere  till  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown 
fcould  be  known."  Bannister,  considering  himself  dis* 
'missed,  was  preparing  to  send  his  defence  to  England 
through  the  Goveinor ;  but  Brisbaue  had  no  harsh  inten- 
tion. The  Eaan  of  whose  words  he  was  th^  *i^\v\k\\v\.  ^-^ij?* 
Forbes,  aj]d  Forbes  did  not  mnh  Uie  B-orn^  &on%x^\si^^^»  "v*^ 


(jee  that  for  hesitating  to  frame  an  ex  post  facto  law  to 
defend  torture,  BanniBter's  condact  was  impugned,  Bris- 
bane replied:  *'The  letter  was  not  intemled  to  disjjense 
with  your  services  generally*  but  merely  in  drawing  Bills 
recommended  by  the  Council,  I  beg  leave  farther  to  state 
distinctly  that  it  is  my  wish  tliat  you  should  continue  to  dis-  fl 
charge  your  duties."  ^ 

Bannister,  who  in  a  voluminous  defence  paid  a  grateful 
tril)ute  to  Brisbane  for  his  personal  courtesy,  ascribed  hia 
conihict  on  this  occasion  to  ** submission  to  advisers  who 
entangled  him/'  He  at  once  thanked  Brisbane  for  con- 
descending to  correct  the  impression  that  he  was  superseded 
in  Ins  otlice,  *'I  am  aware  that  an  Attorney-General  is  not 
a  Minister  of  State,  but  some  subjects  appear  to  me  of 
extreme  <lelicacy,  and  on  this  I  think  I  should  be  liable  to 
punishment  if  I  put  my  hand  to  the  Bill/' 

Bannister  wrote  thus  on  the  4th  October.  On  the  6th 
Brisbane  introduced  his  Bill.  These  events  deeply  dis-< 
turlied  the  public  niind/^  Marsden  vainly  protested  against 
any  Bill  of  Indemnity.  Although  charges  had  been  made) 
against  himself  for  illegally  punishing  prisoners,  he  was 
prepared  to  meet  tliem  fairly  without  retrospective  justifi- 
cation by  law,  Brisbane  and  the  cabal  who,  in  Bannister's 
phrase,  **  entangled  him,"  had  good  reason  to  shrink  from 
inquiry  into  the  case  of  Bayne. 

If  Douglass  should  be  found  guilty  by  the  Courts  of  Law 
after  the  Court  of  lucpiiry  ordered  by  Lord  Batlmrst  had 
peremptorily  declined  to  do  its  duty,  the  consequences 
might  be  disgraceful  to  Brisbane  and  Forbes.  The  Indem- 
nity  Act  was  framed  in  spite  of  the  Attorney-General. 

Meanwhile  the  charges  against  Marsden  (brought  before 
the  Grand  Jurj  and  dismissed  for  want  of  evidence)  ha\ing  I 
been  put  before  the  Attorney-General,  he,  in  accordance' 
with  custom,  apprised  Marsden  (10th  Sept.)  that  unless 
the  latter  could  show  reason  to  the  contrar^^  a  writ  of 
certitirari  would  be  asked  for  to  bring  uj>  the  proceedings 
of  cases  in  which  on  1st  July  in  1822,  and  on  the  5th  of 
April  in   1825,  illegal  sentences  were  given  by  Marsden. 

'•  John  Macarthor,  in  a  letter  to  hia  son  in  EngLmd.  wrote  :  "The  alfair 
of  Marsden  made  a  great  impreaaion  even  on  the  common  people ;  and  whut 
better  can  be  expeeted  lierealter  T 


To  the  magistrates  charged  by  the  jury  presentment,  as 
well  as  to  those  secretly  cliarged,  Bannister  sent  invitations 
of  a  similar  tenoiir,  Marsden  disclaimed  ail  recollectioo  of 
the  case  in  1822,  in  whitdi  he  was  accused  of  concurring 
with  Douglass  in  ordering  Downes  and  Carroll  *'to  !>e 
conlined  in  a  solitary  cell  on  bread  and  water,  and  every 
second  morning  to  receive  twenty-five  lashes  until  they  tell 
where  the  money  is  concealed/*  He  asked  Bannister  to 
call  for  the  warrants,  and  his  name  was  not  found  on  them, 
altliough  in  the  record  of  attendance  on  the  Bench  it  was 
included.  Forgery  had  been  at  work,  and  it  had  been 
clumsy/^  On  the  day  on  which  Maraden  was  accused  of 
punishing  Downes  and  Carroll  at  Parramatta,  he  was  far 
away  on  a  tour  to  Portland  Head  at  the  Hawkesbury.  He 
had  on  that  occasion  performed  a  marriage  ceremony  (27tli 
June),  ^^  and  Mr,  Cux,  ime  of  the  best-known  gentlemen  in 
the  district,  was  able  to  furnish  a  written  statement  that 
Marsden  was  at  Cox*s  bouse,  Clarendon,  on  the  1st  July,  and 
did  not  leave  it  until  the  '^nL  An  alibi  so  established  tended 
to  throw  doubt  upon  tbe  other  charges.  Marsden  published 
tlie  refutation  in  a  newspaper.  There  was  a  case  whicdi 
oceiuTed  on  the  5th  April  1825,  in  which  the  records  were 
not  disproved  by  external  evidence,  but  Marsden  denied 
their  accuracy.  His  name  was  put  at  the  heading  of  the 
proceedings,  hut  he  had  not  signed  them.  When  Brisbane's 
Coiuicil investigated  the  matter,  they  observed  the  deficiency, 
but  sm-mised  that  as  Marsden  was  present  on  the  following 
da}^  he  was  present  on  the  r5th. 

The  lucldess  J)ouglass  w^as  said  to  have  signed  an  order 
to  Hog  a  man  daily  until  lie  should  tell  the  names  of  four 
associates  in  gambling,  and  Marsden's  name  had  been 
entered  at  the  head  of  tlie  record.  The  report  of  Brisbane's 
Council  stated  that  the  clerk  of  the  Bencb  at  Parrarnatta 
placed  the  nriginal  minutes  before  the  Council.      Marsden 


'-  The  prjor  creat  are,  belie v^e«l  to  have  l>een  employetl  or  to  have  worked 
from   perH<mFil   nirj-lice,  waa  tho  mfiii  who  had  made  the  charges  against  i 
DouglasH  ^jefore.     He  had  heen  originaUy  transported  for  forgery,  and  waiii 
eventiiaUy  hanged  iti  New  8outli  Wiilcs  for  a  sitnihir  offence  I 

'*  Mr.  George  Cox^  son  of  the  witiie^is,  was  married  on  that  day  at 
Wiridaor  to  Misa  Bell,  in  the  presence  of  Wyklt:  th«  Jnilge- Advocate,  the 
ffttlierfl  of  thu  lunde  and  bridegroom,  and  otliera,  in  the  church  at 
Windsor. 


was  indigiiant.      The  entry  must  have  been  a  forgery  aa  | 
regai'ded  liia  presence. 

The  man  supposed  to  have  been  thus  punished  by 
Marsden'a  order  afterwards  made  an  affidavit  tliat  lie  was , 
never  punished  by  him  for  any  offence.  Marsden  subse- 
quently ascertained  that  the  record  produced  before  the 
Council  was  a  forgery,  and  in  1828  received  certificates 
from  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  from  the  Parramatta 
Superintendent  of  Police,  showing  that  no  such  entry 
existed  in  the  official  records.  But  before  1828  Brisbane 
had  given  place  to  another  Governor* 

The  report  drawn  by  Forbes  had  elicited  an  instruction 
from  Lord  Bathurst  to  reprimand  Marsden  privately.      He  | 
sturdily  appealed  to  Governor  Darling  for  the  fullest  in- 1 
quiry.     He  wrote  to  Huskiaaon  (then  Secretary  of  State)  to  ! 
demand  it.      He  published  (1828)  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
vindicated  himself. 

In  the  colony  the  prime  mover  in  the  transactions  by 
which  inquiry  into  Douglass*  conduct  was  stilled,  was  well 
known.  A  writer  friendly  to  him  stated  (Sept.  1826)  that 
it  was  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  feuds  that  Forbes  *'  thought 
fit  not  merely  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  passing  such  an 
act  of  indemnity  .  .  ,  but  also  most  readily  to  sigu  the 
requisite  certificate."  ^*  But  the  iron  must  have  entered 
into  the  soul  of  William  Went  worth  when  he  saw  the 
champion  of  his  friends  x*e3ort  to  foul  weapons.  He  could 
not  approve  their  use,  but  his  newspaper  endeavoured  to 
throw  the  responsibility  for  their  use  upon  tlie  man  who 
condemned  them  at  the  hazard  of  his  post. 

Bannister  (the  AmiralMn^^  said),  when  *' called  on  to 
extricate  the  Government  from  embarrassment**  .  ,  . 
**  cast  upon  the  Council  of  tlie  colony,  and  upon  the 
Government,  the  odium  of  interfering  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law — the  odium  of  staying  prosecutions  already 
commenced — the  odium  of  resorting  to  that  most  desperate 

"  By  g  xxix.  of  4  Geo,   IV.  cap,  ft(>,  it    waa  enactetl    that  no  law  or 

ordinance  sljonld  be  laid  before  ilie  Council  or  passed  uideas  prevriously  a 

copy  had  been  laid  before  the  Chief  Jostice,  and  he  had  given  a  written 

■~*  certificate  that  such  proposed  law  is  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 

Mid,  but  is  conaiatent  witli  audi  la,WB|  so  far  as  the  circHmatanees  of  the 

said  colony  will  admit." 

"  18th  Oct.  J  826. 


of  all  desperate  powers  of  legislation,  an  vr  post  facto  law/* 
It  was  difficult  to  know  which  was  the  most  pitiable — a 
man  of  the  ahihty  and  in  the  position  of  Forhes  recom- 
mending such  a  remedy,  nr  a  man  of  Wentworth's  mascu- 
line honesty  so  duped  hy  Forbes,  or  so  blinded  bj  prejudice, 
as  to  seek  to  throw  the  blame  upon  Bannister.  The  new 
Constitution  Act,  passed  in  July  1828,  removed  from  the 
path  of  the  pohtical  Chief  Justice  the  stumbling-Mock  of 
Grand  Juries. 

It  was  during  Brisbane's  government  that  a  young 
Presbyterian  minister,  who  was  to  become  notorious  in 
colonial  history,  immigrated  to  Sydney,  Mr.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  John  Dimmore  Lang  arrived  tliere  in  182B,  A  brother 
was  there  in  18*21,  and  throngli  the  intervention  of  Com- 
missary-General WemysB  received  an  appointment  as  clerk 
in  the  Commissariat  Department.  The  Presbyterians  in 
Sydney  had  no  organization,  and  the  clerk  suggested  that 
his  brother  John  might  become  their  minister.  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane  was  friendly  to  the  suggestion.  Dr,  Lang  was 
ordained  in  1822  at  Irviue,  and  arrived  in  Sy^dney  in  May 
1823.  He  recorded,  in  his  IFiHtortf  of  Nav  South  IVab-g^ 
that  his  Church  in  Scotland  regarded  his  emigration  with 
**  cold-blooded  and  unnatural  indiliereuee."*^  He  was  hos- 
pitably invited  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Wemyss,  and  cheerfully 
accepted  the  invitation. "^"^  The  **  solitary  friendless  wan- 1 
derer,'*  as  he  called  himself,  was  to  play  no  ordinary  part 
in  the  colonial  drama.  At  first  it  was  religious.  It  became 
politieal  when  lie  bid  for  popularity  in  public  affairs  to  ob- 
tain control  or  purchase  favours.  His  appearance  as 
defendant  in  actions  of  libel,  for  emissions  in  what  he  called 

^xeligious  newsi>apers,  were  numerous.     Graspiijg  at  money, 
cared  not  for  it  for  its  own  sake.     To  maintain  a  fore- 

i  most  position  in  public  regard,  or  wreak  his  wrath  upon  an 
enemy,  he  would  have  compounded  for  a  life  of  imprisonment, 

iHis  admirers  were  astonished  when,  on  going  to  condole 
with  an  incarcerated  martyr,  they  found  him  gaily  reading 
a  newspaper  and  sipping  his  coffee.  Indomitable  in  will, 
unscrupulous  in  word  and  deed,  vigorous  in  mijid  and  body. 


•"  Third  Edition,  1852.     Vol  ii,,  p.  460. 

"  *^  Narrative  of  the  Hettlemcut  of  the  Scots*  Church,  Sydney.' 
Lang^D-D.     Sydney:  1828. 


E^J.Vi. 


he  seldom  met  a  conqueror  ;  but,  astute  in  forecast,  when 
he  did  meet  him  he  avoided  conflict. 

It  has  been  common  for  liin  partisans  to  defend  his  equi- 
%7:)eal  actions  hy  pleadiiig  liis  unseltishness.  If  be  was  ex- 
tortionate for  his  church,  lie  erred  from  excess  of  religious 
zeah  If  he  improperly  obtairu^d  money  from  intending  im- 
niif^rants  with  a  foreknowledge  thai  they  could  not  receive 
laiid'Orders  on  arrival — the  Colonial  Oitice  having  distinctly 
warned  him  of  the  fact — this  also  was  extenuated  as  laud- 
able devotion  to  the  cause  of  immigration.  Afc  any  rate  he  did 
not  miBer-like  store  money  in  a  chest  for  hiniseif.  He  spent 
wliat  he  aiipropriated.  Finally,  it  would  i>e  argued,  that  if 
he  was  at  times  unscrupulous,  ill-treatment  and  persecution 
had  soured  him,  and  that  when  he  was  young  his  code  of 
ethics  was  irreproachable*  While  he  w^as  undergoing  im- 
l)risonment  for  lihol  (more  than  a  qnarter  of  a  centnry  after 
his  arrival  in  1H2H)  subscriptions  were  sought  in  his  behalf. 
A  young  man  vainly  solicited  aid  from  a  gentleman,  who 
replied,  it  was  no  part  of  a  Christian  mmisters  duty  to  libel 
his  neighbours.  The  final  argument  in  Dr.  Lang's  faYOur 
being  adduced,  the  gentleman  rephed: 

**  Young  man,  1  knew  Dr.  Lang  [irobiibly  btvfore  you  were  lioni.  You 
see  that  L-tjaitiGld,  I  was  plough iug  there  whim  Mr.  Lrtui^r,  fresh  from 
Scotkud,  came  U>  ask  foi^  a  aiib^eription  for  a  kirk.  I  promised  liirn  one, 
whieh  lie  wan  pleased  tD  caU  liaudsomc.  Before  leaving  me  he  begged  m© 
not  lo  be  nurpriaed  if  T  yaw  that  luy  really  handsome  siiVjaeription  appeared 
double  in  tlie  publialied  lif<t.  I  should  not  be  asked  for  the  niuney  ;  but 
by  Hiiob  a  method  a  larger  amount  eoidd  be  obtained  from  gr*vernment.  I 
UAd  him  tbttt  my  promised  subscription  he  .<«houkl  have,  but  tiiat  I  would 
not  allow  him  the  use  of  my  name  at  all,  and  that  I  would  apprise  Major 
(wouUmni  (Briabane'a  Colonial  JSeeretary)  of  hi«  nefarious  pmetieeB.  And 
you  will  observe,  sir,  that  this  was  while  he  was  youngs  and  before  he  had 
I  teen,  as  you  say,  persecuted/' 

The  writer  of  these  pages  heard  these  words  from  the 
speaker  a  few  days  after  they  were  uttered. 

The  career  of  Lang  was  in  keeping  with  this  beshming. 
His  supporters  argued  tliat  his  cause  was  good,  and  that  if 
he  wished  to  build  a  ehureh  a  zealous  indiscretion  taking 
tbe  form  of  untruth  was  scarcely  blameable.  Huch  a 
teacher  might  debase,  but  could  not  raise,  the  standard  of 
morality.  He  was  ever  ready,  however,  to  scourge  an  oppo- 
nent for  iraraorality,  and  was  often  a  terror  to  them  ttiat 
did  evil     To  those  who  thwarted  him  in  a  good  or  bad 


cause  he  was  equally  iinforgiviug.  Major  Goiilbiirn,  who 
in  the  instance  above  quoted  was  appriBad  of  hin  incithod  of 
swellhig  subscription  lists,  and  guarded  against  it,  was  a 
perpetual  theme  of  abuse.  Coarse  raillery  in  rliynu^  or 
prose  was  ever  ready  to  Lang's  pen  and  tonjj;ue,  and  what 
his  higennity  prompted  no  charity  restrained.  To  refute 
his  slanders  was  not  to  silence  him,  for  he  repeated  them 
from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year.  In  time  they  migbt  be 
believed p  He  was  industrions  in  public  meetings,  in  the 
press,  and  in  legislative  assemblies.  He  eniliodied  m  an 
**  Historif-al  and  Statistical  Account  of  New  South  Wales/* 
which  ran  tln^ough  several  editions,  so  much  of  his  own 
career  and  quarrels,  that  it  was  said  that  the  proper  title 
would  be,  '*  Tlte  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Dr,  Lang,  with  some 
remarks  on  New  Sontli  Wales."  On  the  spot,  and  while 
the  generation  in  which  he  lived  was  extant,  his  misrepre- 
sentations could  do  little  harm.  Few  believed  them. 
Abroad  tliey  found  credit  in  his  own  day.  On  many  sub- 
jects therefore  it  is  necessary  to  narrate  the  facts  with  care- 
ful detail,  and  to  prove  the  worthlessness  of  hts  fictions. 

Major  Goulbuni  so  used  his  knowledge  of  Lang's 
methods  of  extorting  aid  from  the  Government,  as  to  create 
a  grievance.  Lang,  denouncing  tlie  Governor's  hostility, 
averred  that  it  was  due  to  his  bemg  *' governed  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary."  Brisbane  himself  at  the  outset  sub- 
scribed to  a  proposed  Scats'  church,  !)ut  Lang's  nnscrupu- 
lousness  made  Brisbane  with<h*aw  his  subscriptirui. 

Lang  railed  at  AVemyss  for  not  supporting  an  appeal  to 
the  public.  John  Macarthur  earned  Lang's  ephemeral 
gratitude  by  convening  a  private  meeting  at  tim  house  of 
Bowman,  the  principal  surgeon,  and,  proposing  that  a  salary 
should  be  guaranteed  to  tlie  fervid  young  minister.  Lang 
complained  of  the  ''ungenerous  opposition*'  of  Wemyss  to 
Lang's  **  settlement."  A  sum  of  £700  was  rapidly  sub- 
scribed towards  building  the  church.  Amongst  the  sub- 
scribers^*^ may  be  seen  tbe  names  of  many  who  were 
afterwards  assailed  b^^  Lang.  Mr.  Wemyss  gave  .£*25 :  Mrs, 
Wemyss,  £10;  John  Macarthur  gave  iliiS.  His  sons  Jamea 
and  William  gave  (each)  £VI  10s.     Thomas  Icely  gave  five 


"•  Siidnaj  Gazette,  oth  Fob.  W2A^ 


guineas,  and  Alexander  Berry  gave  ten  guineas.  All  of 
tlieni  were  in  turn  reviled.  Icely  and  Berry  were  driven  to 
obtain  redress  at  law.-*** 

An  address  to  tbe  Governor  was  signed  by  inflnential 
persons,  and  was  presented  in  due  course.  It  reminded 
Brisbane  tbat  be  bad  granted  aid  to  tbe  Koinan  Catholi(*e 
in  tbe  erection  of  tbeir  cbapel,  and  prayed  bim  to  extend 
''countenance  and  support"  to  tbe  Presbyterians.  Major 
Goul})urn»  deemed  able,  and  known  as  the  impenetrable 
**  Major/'  was  accused  of  framini^  Brisbane's  reply.  Who- 
ever framed  it,  unwisely  worded  it  as  though  Lang  were 
tbe  only  petitioner,  and  the  Executive  Government  were 
called  upon  to  discuss  the  morality  of  petitioners.  Brisbane 
read  liis  reply  to  the  astounded  deputation,  and  it  was 
pubhshed  in  the  GazetUt: 

**  Wbeii  the  Presliyteriatia  of  tht:  colony  sbaU  have  iidv'aneed  by  the 
means  of  private  tlonations  in  the  erection  of  a  temple  worthy  of  religion  j 
when,  ill  the  choice  of  their  teachers,  they  shall  have  discovered  a  juilg- 
ment  equal  to  that  which  haa  preaided  at  the  aelection  of  t\w  Koman 
Catholic  clergytnen ;  uhen  they  shall  have  practised  what  they  propose, 
'to  instruct  the  people  to  fear  <iod  and  honour  the  king;-  wheo.  by 
entieavouring  '  to  keep  the  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  '  in  a  colony 
requiring  it  more  than  aU  others,  they  shall  have  ^hown  through  their 
lives  the  infiufjuce  of  ihe  holy  religion  they  profeaa — then  assuredly  will  the 
Colonial  Executive  step  forward  to  extend  its  countenance  and  support  to 
those  w^ho  are  following  the  Presibyterian  creed." 

**0f  the  Church  of  England  one  of  the  glories  m  her 
toleration  ''■ — was  a  phrase  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
strange  document,  which  Lang  \^gorou8ly  denounced  in  a 
letter  to  tbe  Governor,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken, 
unleBB  the  withdrawal  of  ftubBcriptions  for  the  Seot-s' church 
to  the  amount  of  £65  (by  Brisbane  and  his  houseliold)  was 
intended  to  aerve  as  a  notice.  Dr,  Lang's  mother  arrived 
in  Sydney  early  in  18*24,  and  busied  Jierself  in  rallying  the 


'"  When  on  Icely 's  prosecution  Lang  was  sentenced  (1831)  to  four 
months'  impHaonment  and  to  a  fine  of  £10U,  a  friend  sakl  to  Icely — 
*' Well,  you  have  put  that  old  rascal  in  prison,  but  I  would  not  have 
gone  through  what  you  muat  have  endured  for  anything."  **  Why  ?" 
**  Because  you  must  have  had  Uj  read  all  the  vile  slanders  in  his  news- 
paper." **  Not  at  aU  (aaid  leely).  I  heanl  he  was  liisBiiiling  nie,  and  told 
my  solicitor  to  take  the  paper  and  iisk  me  for  instructions  on  anything  he 
deemed  actionable.  He  eventually  sent  me  a  copy,  and  1  told  bim  to 
proceed.  That  h  all.  I  never  took  nor  read  the  nian^K  pa|}er."  It  waa 
in  collecting  a  sum  to  pay  the  tine  on  Icely's  prosecution  that  a  youthful 
acolyte  learned  how  hia  prop\\tit  CQiiduc\.td  Vvvmatli  ViUen  he  was  young. 


fortunes  of  tlie  Scots'  church  iiiider  what  Lang  called  "a 
sentence  of  proscription."  Lan^  puliliBbed  in  1828  (after 
Brisbaiie'R  departure)  what  he  eailed  **scraps  of  PreRbyteriaB 
conversation/*  in  which  liis  mother  accused  the  Governor 
to  iiis  face  of  *'sh^4iting  her  family  and  persecuting  the 
cause  of  God." 

While  her  son  ^yas  still  an  almsman  in  the  houBe  of 
Weniyss,  the  mter%*ention  of  Mrs,  Lang  created  illwill 
between  Wemyss  and  Brisbane.  The  latter  promised  to 
assist  the  church,  and  the  former  (according  to  Lang's 
statements)  distrusted  the  promise.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Lang  declared  that  lie  '*  determined  to  leave  the 
Commissary's  family  altogether,  and  to  live  in  futore  in 
his  own  hh'od  house,"  He  abstained  from  conversing 
w^th  Mrs*  Wemyss,  in  compliance  with  the  injunction — 
**Ephraira  is  joined  to  his  idols;  let  him  alone."  Sever- 
ance from  the  Commissary  had  *' become  indispensably 
necessary"  in  order  to  profit  by  the  grace  of  Sir  T,  Bris- 
bane, with  whom  Lang  put  himself  in  communication  in 
May  1824,  and  from  whom  he  received  promise  of  assist- 
ance. Brisbane  subscribed  ilOO,  and  hi  July  1824  was 
present  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Scots' 
Church  on  land  wliicli  he  granted  for  tlie  purpose.  Wemyss 
was  absent,  and  Lang  said  '*  he  was  evidently  hardening 
bis  heart  against  the  Lord,  who  had  acconipliehed  the 
deliverance  of  the  Scots'  Chiii'ch  from  the  hand  of  her 
enemies."  Brisiiaue  undertook  to  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  issue  of  a  stipend  to  the  successful 
Lang,  who  sailed  for  England  (Aug.  24)  to  ply  his  persua- 
sions io  person,  ostensibly  to  secure  a  grant  in  aid  of  the 
erection  of  the  church,  but  with  an  eye  to  a  more  personal 
matter.  There  he  found  that  Lord  Bafchurst  had  akeady 
animadverted^^  upon  Brisbane's  offensive  reply  to  the 
Presbyterians.  The  requirement  from  tliem  to  prove  then- 
loyalty  was  one  wdiich  on  reflection  Brisbane  would  consider 
'*an  ill-advised  and  extraordinary  demand,"  Brisbane  was 
directed  to  '*  assign  out  of  the  Police  Fimd  a  sum  equal  to 
one-third  of  what  upon  an  estimate  of  a  jjlan  hrst  approved" 
by  himself  might  appear  requisite  for  the  erection  of  a 
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church  for  the  PreBbyterians  at  Sydney, — it  being  under- 
stood that  they,  and  not  the  public,  would  be  responsible 
for  its  completion.  But  Lang  suggested  that  a  salary  for 
hiiuself  wonld  be  more  advantageous  than  a  grant  for 
building  a  cburch.  Mr.  Wilmot  Hurton  asked  bini  whether 
it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  Presbyterians.  He 
wrote  CiSth  Jan.  1825):^^  ''l  beg  to  express  ray  decided 
opinion  Lbat  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the 
Presbytorians  ,  .  .  and  I  feel  confident  tbat  on  the 
alternative  being  proposed,  they  would  unanimously  prefer 
tlie  appoiritinent  of  a  salary  for  their  clergyman,  even  at 
the  risk  of  liaving  their  churcli  encumbered-^  with  a  load 
of  debt  for  a  series  of  years.''  Lord  Bathurst  consented- 
Brisbane  was  informed  (Feb.  1825) : 

*n'he  Rev%  Mr.  Lang  having  represented  that  it  would  be  more  aatiafac:- 
tory  to  the  Presbyterians  of  the  colf>ny  that  a  salary  ahonhl  be  aUowed  a 
clergyman  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Seothiml,  tlittn  that  they 
shonid  receive  u  grant  for  the  erection  of  4^  church,  Lurd  Bathurst  orders 
£:i(jO  for  tlitj  purpose  in  lien  of  the  as^iiatauce  it  was  proposed  to  afford  to 
the  Presbyterians  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  erection  of  their  chi^rch,** 

Lang  returned  triumphantly  with  a  salary,  and  treasured 
the  comidiance  with  his  own  suggestions  as  a  giievance  to 
be  used  in  after  time.  On  arriving  in  Sydne^^  (Jan,  1B26), 
he  found  that  Brisbane  had  already  advanced  24(X)  dollars 
for  the  buildijiig  of  the  church  :  and  witlj  linaiicial  ingenuity 
he  evaded  repayment.  Though  the  church  trustees  after 
some  years  executed  a  mortgage  to  secure  the  repayment, 
by  various  arts  and  contentions  it  was  eluded.  The  curious 
may  read  Lang's  narrative  in  a  pam[)hlet  published  in 
Sydney  in  1828  ;  and  learn  how  his  mother  '*  could  not 
commend  iier  son**  for  wi'iting  a  libellous  letter  about 
Wemyss ;  how  in  that  letter  lie  reviled  Wemyss,  to  whom 
**ho  was  indebted  for  the  salt  of  his  hospitality  and  the 


-"  New  South  Wales  Legislative  Council  Proceeduigs,  1843,  p.  566. 

-'-  In  1843,  twenty -six  trustees,  elders,  and  committee- men  petitioned 
the  Legislative  Council  for  relief.  They  required  £14S()  to  liquidate  the 
debt.  They  denounced  tlie  *'paliml>le  iiijuatice"  of  the  alternative  {origin- 
ally 8Ugge«ted  by  T^ang  and)  aaoctioned  by  Lord  Ratbutstt  by  which  salary 
was  exciiauce<l  for  a  buildiiiggtant-  It  was  only  **  tacitly  acquiesced  in 
by  the  PresDyteriftn« '*  iSefortj  a  Select  Gomuiitteo  Lnng  was  asked  how 
he  reconciled*  t!je  petition  with  hia  owu  letter  to  Wibuot  Hortoii.  He 
rejjlied,  *'  1  had  to  eudmiueone  of  two  alteniatives,  and  I  cliose  that  which 
I  conceived  to  be  the  beat/* 


shelter  of  his  roof;''  how  he  Utened  him  to  the  rod  of 
Moses  which  turned  to  a  serpent  in  the  hand,  and 
declared  that  Divine  venf^eanee  could  he  averted  only  by 
**  timely  repentance/*  If  he  should  testify  contrition 
Lang  would  again  meet  him  as  a  friend.  It  seems  that 
the  hardened  Wemyss  exliihited  the  letter  as  a  ]>roof  of 
Lang's  ingi'atitude.  In  the  same  pamphlet  is  included  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Busby  (who  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Scots'  Church  Committee  in  18*24,  was  repelled  by  Lang's 
conduct).  Lan{j(  wrote  to  Busl>y  :  *'  Several  of  my  former 
supporters  have  douhtless  fallen  away  from  me  and  deserted 
my  ministry.  So  it  fared,  however,  with  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  and  with  his  twelve  apostles ;  and  1  feel  content  to 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  my  Master."  These 
occurrences  for  a  time  rendered  Lan^*s  name  a  sjmonym  for 
untr  list  worthiness.  It  was  not  until  he  plunged  into 
politics,  in  1843,  that  he  acquired  any  general  following. 
As  he  occupied  a  prominent  position  at  all  times  it  is 
right  that  he  should  he  introduced  in  his  true  colours  and 
judged  by  his  own  words  and  acts.  His  importance  may 
deserve  a  personal  description.  Tall  and  lean  in  youth,  he 
became  iKHtly  in  advanced  life.  His  aspect  was  keen,  his 
nose  aquiline,  his  voice  harsh,  his  action  ungainly,  his 
accent  broad,  his  language  coarse.  Unctuous  as  a 
petitioner,  he  was  insolent  when  backed  by  numbers.  An 
opponent  once,  amid  a  shuddermg  consciousness  of  the 
Ukeness  in  some  respects,  read,  with  hypothetical  applica- 
tion to  Lang,  Macaulay's  description  of  Ferguson  the 
plotter,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. : 

**  He  bad  }>eeTn  bred  a  Presbyloriaii  ;  but  the  Presbyterians  bad  Mast 
him  oulj  and  ht  bad  become  an  Indeptindeiit  ....  Tkougk  texts  of 
Scripture  were  always  on  his  Ups^  tboae  who  had  pecmiiary  transactions 
with  him  aooii  found  him  to  be  a  mere  swiiidlor.  At  length  he  turned 
bis  attention  abuost  entirely  from  theology  to  tlie  worst  piirt  of  poUtiea. 
.  .  .  Violent,  maliguantj  regardless  of  truth,  insensible  to  slmuie, 
insatiable  of  notoriety,  delighting  in  intrigne,  in  tumult,  iu  mischief  for 
its  own  sake,  be  toiled  during  many  years.  .  .  .  Nor  was  it  easy  for  bini 
to  escape  notice  ;  for  his  broail  Scotch  ftccent,  his  tall  and  lean  iigure,  bis 
lantern  jaws,  the  gle^im  of  his  sharp  eyes  .  .  ,  .  bis  gait  tliatinguished  by 
a  peculiar  form  of  shullie,  made  him  remarkable  wherever  lie  appeared." 

Lang,  however  (unlike  FerguBon),  did  not  skulk  m  hiding- 
places.  His  boldness  was  ever  ready  to  distort  or  to  defend 
openly  whatever  his  cuneing  devised. 
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Having  devoted  so  imich  space  to  prominent  meiubera 
of  two  chorcIiGH,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the 
Wesleyans,  without  minglin*^  in  political  warfare,  streng- 
thened their  pastoral  staff.  They  had  five  Ministers  at  work 
in  New  South  Wales  when  in  1826  and  1827  they  opened 
chapels  in  Ilobart  Town  and  Laanceston. 

There  was  an  important  accession  to  the  bar  and  to 
politics  in  1824.  William  Charles  Wentworth  returned  to 
Sydney.  He  liad  competed  with  more  than  twenty  others 
for  the  Chancellor's  medal  at  Cambridge,  and  though  W.  M* 
PraeH*s  poem  on  Anstralasia  gained  the  prize,  Wentworth's 
gained  tlie  second  place,  and  in  the  opinionof  many  deserved 
the  first.  His  pen  seemed  touched  liy  the  fire  which  kindled 
the  muse  of  Dry  den.  Hiy  sanguine  youth  predicted  the 
future  glories  of  the  sunn}^  Soiitli.  He  claimed  to  sing 
them  as  one  born  of  the  soil.-^  The  dwellers  in  it  were 
proud  of  the  talent  of  their  lirst-horn  bard.  Another  able 
barrister  arrived  at  the  same  time — Dr.  Wardell— who  was 
to  be  closely  allied  with  Wentworth  in  public  life.  The 
Supreme  Court  created  by  the  New  Constitution  Act  was 
not  their  only  arena,  Brisbane  announced  {Oct.  1824) 
that  the  censorship  of  the  press  would  be  discontinued,  and 
the  Si/ihtey  Gnzette  became  untrammelled.  Nor  was  it 
the  only  newspaper.  In  the  columns  of  the  Australian^ 
establislied  in  1824,  Wentworth  and  Wardell  thundered  in 
a  style  nnknown  in  the  colony  before.  Sir  Ealph  Darling 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  to  curb  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  hut  Brisbane  broached  the 
subject  (15  Jan,  1825),  and  it  was  in  response  to  his 
despatch  that  Lord  Bathurst  (12th  July  1825)  directed 
Darhng  at  the  *' earliest  opportunity''  to  initiate  a  measure 
to  control  the  press,  to  exact  a  license  and  to  make  the 
maximum  term  of  the  license  one  year. 

Sir  T.  Brisbane  was  unfortunately  estranged  from  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  Major  Goulburn,  and  although  that 
officer's  brother  was  in  high  reputation  in  England  (Under- 
Secretary   for  the  Colonies   from   1812   to    1821,    and   in 

'^  *'  Thy  imtis^e  bnrtl,  though  on  a  forei^i  strand, 
ShtiU  I  be  iiuite,  and  see  a  atranger^s  Imnd 
Attune  the  lyre,  and  prescient  of  thy  fame 
Poretell  the  glories  that  ahoU  grace  thy  tiame  't 
Forbid  it,  all  yc  Nine  1  '  twere  «hame  to  thee, 
My  Austral  pavei\t :  gteoAft^  ^luraa  \a  tpl^." 


I 
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L825  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland),  Lord  Bathurst  relieved 
Major  Goulbiirn  from  office,  intimating  at  the  mme  time 
that  if  he  ahouM  choose  to  do  so  he  might  hold  office  until 
a  successor  might  be  appointed.  Goulbnrn  remained  after 
the  Governor  had  departed.  Disagreement  with  his  Sec- 
retary was  supposed  to  have  hastened  Brisbane's  retirement. 
The  advice  of  those  around  the  Governor  created  continual 
trouble.  Chief  Justice  Forbes  had  arrived  in  the  colony, 
like  Governor  Macqnarie,  with  ostentatious  predilection  to 
exalt  the  emancipated  convicts  at  the  expense  or  in  defiance 
of  the  free  settlers.  He  was  ftuspected  of  half-hearted 
allegiance  to  the  monarchy  of  England.  He  affected  to 
spurn  the  prudishness  of  those  who  kept  aloof  from  the 
society  of  the  freed. 

Amongst  those  who  kept  aloof  was  John  Macarthur,  who 
was  unintentionally  aggrieved  by  the  Governor.  Brisbane, 
in  1822,  requested  Macarthur  to  become  a  magistrate.  His 
|**high  character,"  his  'Hiseful  pursuits,*'  his  **  talents," 
'induced  the  offer.  Wylde  the  Jndge-Advocatej  and  Barron 
Field  the  Judge,  deprecated  the  appointment.  They  ad- 
mitted Macarthur' s  ability  and  the  public  benefits  he  had 
conferred,  but 

"the  p^rt  which  he  took  in  the  rebellion,  or  rather  the  rebellion  which 
he  &liiiOBt  iLlooe  caiiaeil  .  .  .  ftml  having  reason  to  knt>w  that  good 
terms  so  little,  if  at  all,  prevail  between  Iiini  and  the  tnagiatrat^s 
generally,  we  cannot  bnt  rlonbt  whether  the  appointment  wonld  be 
approv^eil  b}^  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  we  consider  it  at  least  our 
public  duty  respectfully  to  submit  whether  it  should  at  aU  take  place." 

Brisbane  sent  I^Iajor  Goulbm*n  to  explain  tliat,  having 
'*  discovered  that  divisions  unfortunately  existed  which  he 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  conciliate/*  he  was  under  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  dechning  Maearthtir's  aid,  but  that  **no 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  esteem  he  entertained  for 
Macarthur's  character/'  and  that  at  all  times  he  should  be 
most  happy  to  meet  him, 

Macarthur  considered  himself '"particularly  unfortunate 
in  having  been  invited'*  to  accept  an  office  which  circum- 
stances  might  have  induced  him  to  decHiie  but  for  a  wish 
not  to  be  thought  * 'disinclined  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  government/*  But  as  he  had  **imfortunately  con- 
sented/' the  omission  of  his  name  was  a  pubhc  degradation^ 
which  nothing  but  consciousness  oi  TCftctilwi'ei  <^l  ^q\A\xO^ 


and  honoarable  intention  would  enable  him  to   support. 
He  appealed  to  Brisbane  as  a  soldier  **and  a  man  of  honour 
to  afford  the  only  relief  poseibie/'  that  *'of  knowing  to 
whom   I   am  to  attribute  mj  disgrace,  and  what  are  tha^ 
particulars  of  the  representations  which  can   have  madeV 
him  feel  it  obligatory  to  inflict  so  deep  a  wound  upon  a 
man   of  whom  he  is  pleased  to  express  such  favourable 
sentiments.     I  solicit  no  favour  but  that  of  being  permitted 
to   defend    myself    against   the    masked    attacks   of    mj 
enemies/'     He  had  heard  that  Wylde  and  Field  had  been     , 
active  ;  and  collateral  circumstances  confirmed  the  rumour*^ 
He  respectfully  entreated  that  he  might  obtain  the  infor*" 
mation  indispensable  for  relief  of  his  wounded  feelings  and 
the  support  of  his  honour.     As  a  soldier,  Brisbane  could 
hardly,  in  those  days,  reject  an  appeal  made  in  the  name 
of  honour ;  but  he  prudently  postponed  the  production  of 
the  letter  of  Wylde  and  Field  for  some  months.     The  fiery 
Macarthur  restrained  his  indignation  while  his  traducers 
held  office.     When  Field  was  about  to  leave  the  colony  he_ 
Bent  him  a  note  wliich  did  not  produce  the  answer  whic^ " 
Macartluu^   considered  **  agreeable  to  the  usage  of  gentle- 
men/'     Then   lie   wrote   a   letter   declaring   that   FieUr^ 
statement  that  good  terms  did  not  exist  between  Macarthur 
and  the  magistrates  was  one  which  those  gentlemen  were 
ready  to  contradict,  and  *\you  will  therefore  be  pleased  to 
understand  that  I  accuse  yon  of  having  knowingly    and 
deliberately  committed  an  act  Avhich  the   manners   of  a 
gentleman  forbid  me  to  name,  even  under  the  sanction  of 
your  example/* 

When  the  New  Constitution   was  granted  Macarthur's 
name  was  the  first  on  the  roll  of  the  leading  colonists  who 
thanked  Earl  Bathurst  for  the  measure,  as  beneficial  in 
itself,  and  the  precursor  of  greater  benefits  whenever  thi 
increased  ninnber  of  respectable  inhabitants  might  indui 
His    Majesty's    Government    to    confer    a    ''  Legislativi 
Assembly'-  and  **the  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury, 
tinder  existing  conditions  that  "  sacred  institution  of  om^ 
ancestors  might   be  productive  of    great   evil,'*  and    the 
memorialists    considered    the    steady    opposition    of    the 
''government  to  its  hasty  introduction  tlie  dearest  proof  of 
the  correct  and  enliglitenei  N\ei^'&  i^ken  of  our  peculiar 


populatiou/*     In  these  words  may  be  read  the  intensity  of 
the  strife  created  by  Bligh  and  fostered  by  Mact|uarie, 

Again,  when  in  1825  an  address,  imbued  with  wild  no- 
tions, was  presented  to  Sir  T.  Brisbane,  the  leading  resi- 
dents, with  Macarthur  at  their  liead,  prepared  a  memoriaL 
They  dischiimed  sympathy  with  the  address.  Tliey  feared 
that  the  dissemination  **  by  a  licentious  press  of  doctrines 
tending  to  inflame  the  worst  passions  of  the  lower  orders 
— to  excite  a  spirit  of  animosity  towards  the  npper  classes, 
and  contempt  for  all  legitimate  authority,  will  (unless 
timely  connteracted)  subvert  tbat  disposition  to  peace,  good 
order,  and  loyally,  for  wdiich  the  colonists  of  New  South 

I  Wales  have  been  hitherto  distinguished."  They  advocated 
an  enlargement  of  the  Legislative  Council  by  nomination  by 
the  CrowUj  and  *'an  extensiou  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
trial  by  jury,  founded  upon  tliesame  principles  with  respect 
to  the  c]nalification  of  jurors  as  are  in  England  considered 
indispensable  to  secure  im|)artial  administration  of  justice/' 
*^  Such  measures  would  disarm  agitatnrs  uf  power  to  do 

'  iniscbief."^^ 

Tbough  Macarthur  lived  in  comparative  retirement,  the 
inquiries  of  Counnissioner  Bigge  had  so  far  attracted  him 
to  public  affairs  that  he  furnished  Brisbane  with  recom- 
mendations upon  them.  He  advocated  some  provision  for 
the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  convicts,  and  before 
Brisbane  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  Douglass  and  of  the 
Chief  Justice  ho  promised  to  adopt  Maearthur's  suggestions. 
Macarthur  did  not  rely  on  moral  suasion  only,  for  on  the 
ground  that  ''a  thief's  most  vulnerable  part  is  his  belly/' 
he  advised  the  stoppage  of  allowances  to  misbehaving  as- 
signed servants.  The  saWog  which  accrued  was  to  go,  not 
to  the  master,  but  towards  a  rural  pohce  fund.  He  earnestly 
advocated  the  establishment  of 

**  a  bf>dy  of  really  res^jKic table  aettlLTa  ;  itmn  of  real  capital,  not  needy 
advent urpps*  They  alitmld  have  estates  of  at  least  10,1)00 acres,  with  reaervea 
contiguouu  of  tsq^ual  extent.     Such  a  lx>dy  of  propi'ietora  would  iu  a  few  years 


"  **  Among  the  memorialists  were  several  Macarthurs  and  Nortona, 
Oxley,  Bowman  (Principal  Surgeon),  Maevitie,  Cordeaux,  Lethbridge, 
Chishnhii,  Walker,  Harrington^  8cott,  CainpbeU,  Allen,  Buahy,  Alexander 
Berry,  W.  H.  Moore,  Riehard  Jones,  De  Meatre,  A.  B.  Spark,  and  othera 
joined  them* 

jj2 


bfltiome  wertltliy,  unrl,  with  the  support  of  the  (ioverniuent,  powerful  as  ai^f 
tirigtocracj'.  Tlie  democratic  oiiiltitode  woiil<l  look  iipoTi  their  latj^e^H 
posaeaaions  with  &nvy,  and  upon  the  proprietora  with  liatr<?d.  A  a  this 
democratic  feeling  has  already  taken  deep  root  in  the  colony  in  oonflcquence 
of  the  absurd  and  niischievouB  policy  pursued  by  Governor  MEiccinarie,^H 
and  as  there  is  already  a  strong  combination  amongst  that  class  of  per»OD%^| 
it  cannot  be  too  soon  opposed  with  vigour."  ^^^ 

Something  of  the  sort  must  be  done  **if  His  Majesty's 
Government  propose  to  retain  thia  colony  as  a  dependency™ 
of  Great  Britam/'     With  augmentation  of  population  the  " 
aristocratic  body  should  be  enhirged.     Flocks  would  mul- 
tiply,— Great  Britain  would  receive  fine  wool, — ^and  *'  British 
manufactures  to  an  immen&ie  amount  would  be  consumed  in^ 
the  colony/*  jH 

Grantees  of  large  estates  should  be  com2>elled  to  fuMP^ 
certain  conditions,  otherwise  the  Government  would  be  dis- 
appointed and  the  colony  embarrassed.  *'  Adventurers  with- 
out capital  retard  all  improvement,  and  as  they  sink  deeper 
into  poverty  and  distress  swell  the  mass  of  discontent,  be- 
come most  furious  democrats,  and  attribute  the  misery  into 
which  tliey  are  plunged  not  to  their  own  idleness  or  want  of 
discretion,  but  to  the  errors  of  tlie  Government,  and  the^ 
oppression  of  the  wealthy.*'  ■ 

The  actual  state  of  the  colony  may  be  discerned  more^ 
clearly  through  the  workings  of  Macarthur's  mind  in  this    ,| 
period   than    in    the   laboured    disquisitions   of  numerous*! 
books.     He  descried  the  difficulty  for  which  Gibbon  Wake-™ 
field  afterwards  propounded  a  remedy  in  the  **  sufficient 
price''  for  land.     He  would  withhold  land  from  those  who 
were  not  *'  men  of  character  possessed  of  skill  and  capi- 
tal.'; M 

Living  in  a  colony  where  only  convict  labour  existed,  ■' 
Macarthur  aimed   by  arbitrary  limitation  of   government 
grants  and  assigmnents,  to  do  that  which  the  sagacious 
Wakefield  strove  to  do  in  a  free  community  by  fixing  such  a 
price  upon  land  as  would  restrict  its  occupation  to  those  ^, 
who  could  profitably  use   it.      Macarthur 's   plan   seemed  H 
more  arbitrary  than  Wakefield*  s.     Yet  thoroughly  to  carry 
the  latter  into  practice,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
be  prepared  to  enhance  the  price  in  case  of  need  so  much 
BB  practically   to    prohibit    general    sale,    and    thus    the 
two  plans  coincided  in  prmciyle. 
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Both  Macarthur  and  Wakefield  bad  a  certain  share  of 
honour,  but  neither  saw  his  scheme  promoted  to  the  full. 
Macartbur's  advice  to  Brisbane  concluded  with  a  reference 
to  the  growth  of  wool, 

"  Should  His  Majesty's  Govemiueot  consider  it  advisable  to  direct  any 
portion  of  its  foi^lertng  care  towards  this  hitherto  neglected  mine  of  wealth 
and  future  proaperitv*  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  devise  methods  by  which 
the  mo8t  respectable  class  of  proprietors  might  l>e  excited  to  more 
strenuous  exertioua  to  increase  their  Books,  and  to  improve  the  wool  to  the 
utmof9t  ilegroc  of  Bnencss ;  and  even  aonie  of  the  moat  uninformed  audi  care- 
U^88  might  «lowly  be  led  into  the  adoption  of  arrangements  calculated  to 
^^  promote  their  own  and  the  public  welfare." 

B  Though  Macarthur  eventually  succeeded,  he  had  a  contest 
during  Brisbane's  government  to  secure  the  contingent 
advantages  originally  pledged  to  him  by  Lord  Camden. 
His  son  John,  ia  England,  reminded  the  Colonial  Office  of 
the  promises  of  former  time  with  regard  to  land.  Brisbane, 
under  the  influence  of  those  about  him,  had  made  overtures 

■  to  Macarthnr  in  defeasance  of  those  promises. 
Lord  Bathurst  at  last  wrote  (17th  Aug,  1824) ; 

**  Aa  1  tind  on  reference  to  your  despatch  that  the  terms  on  which  an 
offer  has  been  made  hy  you  t^  Mr.  ^lacarthur  respecting  his  grant  differ 
most  essentially  from  those  which  were  directed  in  my  letter,  I  have  to 
direct  you  that  Mr.  Macarthnr  be  put  into  immediate  po»nes*wn  of  the 
lands  described  in  that  letter,,  aniountincf  to  lOjT'.K)  aeres^  on  the  payment 
of  £2S"iO  (being  at  the  nite  of  ten  shillings  per  acre  for  5700  acres),  or  on 
the  payment  of  au  anunal  quit-rent  of  £142  10a.,  redeemable  at  twenty 
years'  purchase,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  ready-money  payment  of  £2850. ' 

Conditions  with  regard  to  such  sites  for  church  and  school 
as  Archdeacon  Scott  might  deem  desirable,  and  to  valua- 
tion   of  any  property  of  the  Crown   on   the   land,  were 
^attached. 

^H     Thus  at  last  tlie  man  who  urged  that  others  should  be 

^■encouraged  in  founding  family  estates,  was  permitted  to 

create  his  own  in  compliance  with  promises  of  former  years. 

Brisbane  saw  rapid  growth  of  commerce,  and  a  large 

increase  of  agriGultural  and  pastoral  industry,  during  his 

term  of  office. 

Tlie  population  of  New  South  Wales  in  1825  was  33,675. 
There  were  237,622  sheep  and  134,519  cattle.  Of  wool 
411,600  lbs.  were  exported,  and  45,514  acres  were  under 
cultivation.  Nearly  thirty  ships  were  engaged  in  whaling 
and  in  procuring  sandal-wood,  beche-de-mer,  and  other 
articles  among  the  islands  of  thti  racliie,.     Ttt^^i  x^n<sjcs:sx^ 


raised  in  the  colony  was,  in  1825,  i;71,082.     On  the  Crown 
a  large  expenditure  devolved.     In  1821  it  was  £425,350. 

In  the  years  1819-24  the  published  returns  showed  that 
niiiety-iive  persons  had  been  executed.     The  only  gleam  of  ^ 
hope  was  that  in  the  later  yearR  crime  had  diminished,         B 

The  extension  of  the  settled  area  afforded  facilities  to 
bushrangers,  and  Brisbane,  though  humane,  declined  to 
run  the  risk  of  encouraging  crime  by  imitating  the  lenieacy 
which  Macquarie  had  triedjand  had  in  later  years  abandoned. 

At  Bathurst,  on  one  occasion,  a  successful  outbreak 
threatened  to  spread  into  a  general  rising  of  the  assigned 
convicts  in  the  district,  and  more  troops  were  despatched 
thither.  They  were  hardly  required.  Crime,  iilie  a 
wounded  snake,  generally  shrinks  back  when  confronted  by  ^ 
lawful  authority,  H 

Brisbane  prompted   exploration,   not   only  on    political 
grounds,  but  as  the  friend  of  science.    He  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  eminent  men  in  England,     After  consulting  Sir  ^ 
Humphrey  Davy,  the  great  Sir  Kobert  Peel  (Home  Secre-  " 
tary)   applied   to  Lord  Bathurst    for    authority  for    the 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in  the  colony, —  h 
"  Sir  H.  Davy  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Board  of  Longitude^H 
consider  the  interests  of  science  will  be  greatly  promoted. 
They  have  entire  confidence  in  the  scientific  persons  whom 
Sir  T,  Brislmne  has  on  the  spot,  particularly  Mr,  Humker."^ 

Brisbane  instituted  inquiries  which  led  to  the  supply  of™ 
Sydney  with  water  from  the  Botany  Bay  swamps,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  John  Busby,  as  civil  engineer  and  , 
mineral  surveyor.^ 

The  mode   of   Brisbone's   departure   deserves   mention. 
Bereft  of   the  advice  of  Major  CTOulburn,   be  hstened  to»| 
those  who,  like  the  Chief  Justice,  wished  to  break  down. I 
the  barriers  between  the  free  and  the  h-eed.    He  attempted  | 
to  ingratiate   himself   with    the   emancipists   by  courting  I 
their  favour  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.     Up  to  that  time 
he  had  neglected,   if  he  had   not  repressed   them.      The 
advice    of    Bigge    had    been    embodied    in    an    Act,    and 


"Mr,  Busby  was  a  eolotiist  of  the  right  Bfcanip.  In  1825^  his  second  son, 
Mr.  .lames  Biiabyt  publislaed  in  Hyeiney  a  **Troatifle  on  Cultuf«  of  ihe  Vine 
find  TTifte- mil  king,"  and  at  later  dates^  Mr.  JameH  Busby  al»o  distributed' 
many  tliousuknds  of  viue-tultmgH  to  Vus  CdL<iw-cob>uists. 
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was  for  the  time  paramount.  But  Brisbane  was  weak, 
and  liaviriju;  failed  to  secure  such  active  sympathy  as  he 
had  hoped  for  from  the  free  settlers,  cast  out  his  net  for  a 
draught  of  popularity  among  the  convicts.  He  allowed  it  to 
he  understood  that  he  would  honour  the  eraancipists  and 
their  friends  by  dining  with  them.  He  did  ho.  He  went 
further.     He  was  invited  to  diiie  with  the  leading  inhahi* 

,  tants  before  liis  departure.  He  informed  the  deputation 
that  he  was  willing  to  do  so  if  certain  emancipists  also  were 
invited.  The  deputation  waR  not  authorized  to  make  terms 
about  emancipists,  and  after  consideration,  the  Governor 
was  inforine<i  that  on  such  terms  the  inviters  could  not 
have  the  honour  of  dining  with  his  Excellency.  They  were 
branded  as  '*  exclusionists,"  or  '^exclusives ;"  and  the 
"  emancipist ''  party,  proud  of  having  the  Governor  to 
themselves,  entertained  him  sumptuously  at  an  hotel  in 
Parramatta.  The  sentiments  of  a  people  cannot  be  coerced 
even  by  a  strong  man.  A  weak  man  attempting  to  control, 
intensifies  them.  The  revival  by  Brisbane  of  the  errors  of 
Mac(piarie  gave  satisfaction  neither  to  the  respectable 
colonists  nor  to  the  English  Government,  and  embittered 
the  relations  between  the  two  classes  in  the  colony. 

The   history  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land   during  Brisbane's 

lgo%^ernment  may  be  briefly  summarized.  Colonel  Sorell 
was  so  popular,  that  at  a  public  meeting  of  **  landholders, 
merchants,  and  free  inhabitants,"  a  petition  in  favour  of 
his  retention  was  adopted  with  but  one  dissentient.  From 
April  1817  to  the  end  of  1828  he  had  ruled  with  kindness 
amidst  general  goodwill.  In  suppression  of  bnshranging 
his  firmness  had  been  exemplary.  His  easy  nature  deterred 
him  from  severity  in  punishing  cruelties  practised  against 
the  natives.  The  sternness  which  might  have  effectually 
repressed  outrage  would  have  made  enemies  of  many  of  his 

I  friends. 

A  new  phase  of  relation  between  the  two  races  appeared. 
Musquito,  the  Australian  black  whose  capture  has  been 
recorded,  was  eventually  transported  to  Van  Dienien's  Land, 
There   he    was   employed   in    hunting   bushrangers.      His 

I  dexterity  and  daring  were  to  be  acknowledged  by  liberty  to 
return  to  Sydney,  Faith  was  broken  with  him,  A  convict 
taunted   him,    and   Musquito   struck  him  to  the  ^y^\vcl^. 


Arrested,  and  alarmed,  Miisqiiito  escaped  into  the  bush. 
He  associated  with  the  native  tribes,  aed  became  their 
leader.  When  urged  to  abandon  his  vagrant  life  and  become 
a  tiller  of  the  soil,  he  replied  that  none  of  his  companions 
would  join  him.  He  did  prevail  upon  his  newly-found 
comrades  to  nialte  some  rude  attempts  to  cultivate  their 
territory.  In  war  he  trained  them  so  well  that  though 
before  his  escape  from  the  whites  he  had  joined  in  outrages 
committed  against  the  natives,  they  acknowledged  his 
supremacy,  and  would  wait  for  his  signal  to  advance  while 
he  strode  to  the  hut  of  a  settler  with  the  dignity  of  a 
general.  Before  the  arrival  of  Arthur  he  was  a  power  in 
the  land.  He  is  known  to  history  only  by  the  name  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  whites.  The  terror  he  inspired 
amongst  them,  and  the  sway  he  exercised  in  his  exile  over 
his  former  enemies,  the  Tasmanian  natives,  would  of  them- 
selves redeem  his  race  from  the  imputation  of  incapacity 
often  cast  upon  it. 

In  commerce  and  in  agriculture  much  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  island.  The  morals  of  the  community  were 
rather  fortuitous,  and  Sorell  in  this  regard  left  a  wide  field 
for  his  successor.  Free  immigration  wa»  stimulated  in  the 
dependency  as  well  as  in  the  parent  colony,  when  Mac- 
quarie's  influence  was  withdraw^n.  By  all  classes  Sorell 
was  beloved.  His  handsome  person  accorded  with  hia 
^  affability,  and  although  none  were  refused  audience,  all 
vere  proud  when  they  obtained  it.  Sorell  was  succeeded 
(12th  May  1824)  during  Brisbane's  government  by  Colonel 
George  Arthur,  who  was  to  sway  the  destiny  of  the  young 
settlement  for  twelve  years.  His  industry,  keenness,  and 
determination  were  quickly  Bhown.  His  sense  of  morality 
was  impressed  upon  society.  The  inhabitants,  who  had 
parted  reluctantly  with  Sorell,  were  not  effusive  towards 
his  successor.  In  a  formal  reply  to  their  address,  Arthm- 
reminded  them  that  the  moral  example  of  the  free  was 
essential  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  remainder  of 
the  population,  Wliat  Sorell  had  not  discountenanced 
Arthur  promptly  repressed.  If  he  could  not  directly  punish 
social  disorder,  he  discountenanced  it.  Those  who  had 
children  by  convict  women,  and  were  yet  unmarried,  learned 
that  if  they  would  obtain  any  favour  from  the  government 


tliey  mast  make  their  social  relations  legitimate.  Those  who 
Bbrank  from  the  last  act  of  justice  within  their  power, 
fonnd  that  the  hand  of  Arthur  eould  fall  heavily  upon  them. 
He  made  no  distinctions,  and  not  even  blander  dared  to 
asperse  his  own  character.  He  speedily  encountered  oppo- 
sition from  the  press.  The  IL*hart  Town  Gazette  had  been 
officially  established,  and  was  once  subject  to  the  censor- 
ship of  the  government ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  had 
released  the  press  in  both  colonies  from  any  other  restraint 
timn  that  of  the  ordinary  law.  Arthur  was  discontented 
with  the  management  of  the  Gazette,  and  after  dis- 
putes with  Bent,  its  com! actor,  established  another  news- 
paper, to  which  the  title  of  Gazette  was  given,  and  the 
irritated,  if  not  injured.  Bent  saw*  his  own  adventure  decay. 

The  Act  4  G-eo.  IV.  cap.  96  created  a  Supreme  Court  ia] 
Van  Diemen's  Land  as  well  as  in  New^  South  Wales,  and  in 
1824  Mr,  J.  L.  Pedder  arrived  as  Chief  Justice,  with  the 
charter  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  J,  T.  Gellihrand  was 
Attorney-General,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hone  (brother  of  the 
author  of  the  Day  Book)  was  ''  Master"  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  following  year  the  tlirect  dependence  of  the 
younger  colony  upon  New  South  Wales  came  to  an  end. 
The  44th  section  of  the  Act  (4  Cxeo.  IV.  cap.  96)  enabled  the 
Crown  to  establish  Van  Diemen's  Land  as  a  separate  colony. 
General  Darling  visited  Hobart  Town  on  his  way  from  Eng- 
land to  assume  oflice  as  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  separation  of  the  local  government  from  that  of  Sydney 
was  formally  announced.  Up  to  that  time  the  dependent 
settlement  had  been  ruled  by  those  who  were  addressed  as 
**  His  Honour."  After  Darling's  visit  xA^rthur  became  **  His 
Excellency."  Local  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils 
were  duly  appointed.  The  first  contained  Mr,  PercivaU  the 
Colonial  Secretary  ;  Mr.  Pedder,  Chief  Justice  ;  Messrs. 
Humphrey  and  Thomas.  The  Legislative  Council  was 
composed  of  Messrs*  Pedder,  Percival,  Abbott,  Hamilton » 
Humphrey,  and  Curr.  All  the  appointments  were  made  by 
the  English  Government,  but  correspondence  with  Colonel 
Arthur  preceded  them.  Mr.  Curr  had  gone  to  A'an  Die- 
men's  Land  as  secretary  to  the  Van  Diemen^s  Land  Com- 
pany. Like  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  it  was. 
founded  after  the  resources  of    Austmlia.  N^ex^  Vv-^'crax^ccv^ 


known,  and  it  was  under s^tood  thai  the  Britisli  Government 
would  encourage  immigi-ation  of  Free  settlers.  The  charter 
enabled  the  company  to  cultivate,  to  depasture  stock,  to 
lend  money  on  mortgage,  and  promote  fisheries,  hut  not  to 
hecome  bankers  or  merchants.  Their  grant  of  land  was  to 
l)e500,(>00  acres  on  the  North- West  Coast.  Works  of  mag- 
nitude were  to  be  undertaken.  For  each  convict  employed 
tliere  was  to  be  a  remission  of  (|uit-rent  to  the  amount  of 
£16.  The  total  (|uit-rent  was  4:468  lt>s.  per  annum. 
Another  company  of  smaller  dimensions,  the  **  New  South 
W^ales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  Establishment,"  was  founded 
about  the  same  time.  Both  companies  expended  large  sums 
in  importing  live  stoclc.  Colonel  SoreU,  in  1820,  had  taken 
the  first  step  to  improve  the  wool  grown  in  the  colony,  by 
importation  of  Merino  sheep,  which  John  Maearthur  sup- 
plied from  Camden,  under  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
Crown  exchanged  land  at  the  Cow-pastures  for  sheep  deli- 
vered. Horell  allotted  the  sheep  to  '*  those  whom  he  con- 
sidered most  capable  of  giving  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  fiocks.^^  From  SorelFs judicious  importation 
tlie  trade  of  Tan  1  Piemen's  Land  in  wool  may  be  said  to 
date.  When  the  island  was  separated  from  the  government 
of  New  South  Wales  its  population  was  about  1*2,000*  It  was 
aide,  nevertheless,  to  export  wheat  to  Sydney,  and  to  prose- 
cute wlialiug  with  vigour.  The  revenue  derived  from  the 
custom-house  w^as  the  principal  local  contribution  (upwards 
of  £20,000)  to  the  expenses  of  government.  But  the  Im- 
perial exchequer  liore  the  brunt  of  maintaining  the  estab- 
lishments. 

After  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Arthur  in  1824  the  fortunes 
of  Yan  l>ieraen*s  Land  were  greatly  dependent  upon  his 
sagacity  and  strength  of  will,  even  before  the  separation  of 
the  local  government  from  that  of  New  South  Wales  was 
effected.  The  community  which  Arthur  found  was  peculiar. 
There  were  more  than  twelve  thousand  souls  in  1824.     Of 


these. 


were  military  guards.     There  were  9250  male 


civil  inhabitants,  of  whom  no  less  tlian  5470  were  convicts. 
There  were  2250  free  women »  and  470  con™t  Avomen. 
Tliere  were  many  freed  persons  amongst  those  styled  free. 
hi  ISiil  the  numbers  had  beeu  augmented  to  8B92  free 


men,  and  4952  free  women.  The  convict  males  were  no 
less  than  10,391,  the  women  1627*  The  niiHtary  had  been 
inereasecl  to  1032;  but  the  total  free  male  pupalation, 
including  the  military,  was  less  than  the  convicts  still  in 
government  custody*  or  assigned  to  colonists  as  servants. 
Circumstances  demanded  that  the  Grovernor  of  such  a  com- 
munity should  he  firm,  and  Arthur  never  flinched  from 
duty.  * 

The  Chief  Justice,  J.  L.  Pedder,  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  obstruct  the  strong  Governor.  He  differed  frora  his 
brother  Chief  Justice  in  Sydney.  He  ruled  that  the  Con- 
stitution conferred  upon  the  colony  by  the  Act  4  Geo,  IV. 
cap.  96  (already  explained)  did  not  create  juries  of  civilians, 
as  had  been  contended  by  Forbes  in  New  8o!ith  Wales. 
By  Pedder*s  constniction  it  was  only  as  provided  by  the 
Act,  or  as  extended,  under  its  provisions^  by  the  Crown, 
that  civil  juries  could  be  created.  Colonel  Arthur's  enemies 
alleged  that  he  found  in  Pedder  a  pliant  tool  with  regard  to 
the  jury  law;  but  the  subsequent  changes  made  by  legisla- 
tion were  such  as  to  show  that  not  Pedder,  luit  Forbes 
endeavoured  to  fasten  upon  the  law  a  construction  foreign 
to  its  scope.  In  1830  Colonel  x\i*thur  piissed  a  local 
enactment  allowing  juries  in  civil  cases  on  the  demand  of 
either  party  in  a  suit. 

The  contest  with  the  Press  upon  which  Colonel  Arthur 
entered  was  not  checked  at  the  outset  by  any  apprehensions 
for  friends  such  as  prompted  Forbes  to  withhold  his  certifi- 
cate because  a  newspaper  stamp  of  four  pence  was  proposed 
in  New  South  Wales.  Colonel  Arthur  received  similar  in- 
structions to  those  issued  to  Governor  Darling  with  regard 
to  the  control  of  unlicensed  printing;  and  unlike  Darling, 
he  encountered  no  opposition  from  the  Chief  Justice. 

He  passed  Acts  (18*27)  which  prevented  publication  of 
any  newspaper  without  a  license,  and  imposed  a  Stamp 
Tax  of  threepence  on  every  newspaper  of  a  certain  size 
printed  in  the  colony.  A  discretionary  power  was  left  to 
the  Governor  to  withdraw  the  tax,  but  the  very  mercy  of 
the  condition  seemed  cruel,  as  it  subjected  distm'bers  to  the 
fiat  of  the  Governor.  It  was  also  in  his  power  to  grant  or 
withhold  licenses.  Eeeogni usances  were  to  he  entered  into. 
A  penalty  of  £100  was  enforceable  lov  \}vi\iYY^^^\AQxv  ^'^^s:s^ 


a  license,  and  a  signed  copy  of  each  newspaper  was  to  be 
lodged  with  the  Colonial  Secretary  within  ten  days  of 
publication.  The  Chief  Justice,  having  no  politteal  associa- 
tion b  in  the  colony,  was  not  impelled  to  veto  the  Acts  by 
with  holding  his  certificate. 

The  printer,  Andrew  Bent,  who  had  obtained  a  quasi- 
triumph  over  Colonel  Artliur  in  legal  contention  about  the 
proprietary  of  the  Gazette,  applied  vamly  for  a  license.  He 
published  a  monthly  periodical,  but  the  speculation  failed. 
He  presented  a  memorial  supported  by  many  colonists,  but 
Arthur  was  inexorable.  He  transferred  liis  press  to  Mr. 
Gelh brand,  intending  to  occupy  liimself  as  a  subordinate, 
but  the  Governor  saw  in  such  a  transfer  no  reason  for 
modifying  his  resolution.  He  told  the  memorialists  that 
the  press  ought  not  to  be  free  so  long  as  the  colony  might 
be  a  receptacle  for  convicts. 

The  Acts  passed  in  18S7  did  not  remain  long  on  the 
Statute-Book.  A  tax  of  threejvence  in  so  small  a  com- 
munity was  prohibitory  of  all  newspapers  from  whicli  profit 
was  expected,  and  the  Stamp  Duty  was  not  maintained. 
But  an  Act  to  regulate  the  printing  and  j)ublishing  of  news- 
papers was  re-enacted  in  1B2B.  It  prescribed  affidavits  of 
the  names  of  printers  and  publishers  under  heavy  penalties 
—recognizances  with  two  or  three  '^  sufficient  sureties  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Chief  Justice"  .  ,  *'in  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  pounds"  for  the  printer  or  publisher,  and  '*  a  like 
sum**  in  the  case  of  the  sureties.  The  printing  press  was 
still  sidjject  to  the  grasp  of  law,  and  to  the  strong  will  of 
the  soldier  who  had  the  island  in  his  charge.  Printers  and 
editors  t>attled  vigorously  against  the  tyranny  to  which  they 
complained  of  being  subjected  ;  but  the  Governor  pursued 
what  he  called  his  duty,  and  more  than  one  offender  pined 
in  imprisonment. 

Colonel  Arthur  did  not  rely  on  prosecutions  only.  He 
secured  the  co-operation  of  an  able  colonist,  Dr.  Boss,  to 
superintend  the  puldicatioii  of  the  G'tzftte,  which  supported 
the  government  policy,  and  was  denounced  as  venal.  When 
the  (iazette  became  a  formal  vehicle  for  advertisements, 
Dr.  Boss  continued  his  labours  in  the  Conner,  The  un- 
flinching ruler  shrank  from  no  responsibility,  A  motion  had 
been  made  by  the  Solicitoi: -General  to  disbar  the  Attorney- 
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General^  J.  T.  Gellilinind,  fur  nlleged  malpractice  in  draw- 
iiig  pleas  for  a  plaintiff,  and  acting  officially  against  him 
afterwards*  Chief  JuBtice  Pedder  dismissed  the  application. 
The  Governor  appointed  a  hoard  of  inquiry,  and  after 
appearing  hefore  it,  GelhhraiRl,  offended  at  the  condnet  of 
the  commissioners,  refused  to  go  hefore  them  again.  The 
result  was  that  Gellihrand,  complaining  that  he  was  unfairly 
dealt  with,  was  suspended  by  Arthur,  and  removed  by  an 
order  from  England  from  the  office  of  Attorney-General, 
and  shortly  afterwards  xAi-thur  informed  him  with  regard  to 
an  application  for  land — '*His  Excellency  does  not  consider 
himself  at  liberty  to  make  a  grant  of  land  to  an  individual 
whose  conduct  His  Majesty  has  disapproved," 

Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  consulted  by  Gellibrand*s  friends, 
gave  an  opinion  that  Gellihrand  had  been  "  ill-treated  by 
the  commissioners,  that  the  charges  against  him  were 
grounded  in  malice  or  mistake,*'  that  those  imputing  un- 
professional conduct  to  him  were  '*  too  absurd  to  stand  for 
a  moment,''  that  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
"remain  and  conduct  his  own  defence"  before  the  com- 
missioners; but  that  **  against  the  exercise  of  the  undoubted 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  dismiss  its  own  officers*'  there 
could  not  be  *'  any  appeal  as  matter  of  right." 

High-handed  acts  were  charged  against  the  Governor. 
Displeased  (1833)  witli  a  magistrate,  he  refused  to  receive 
his  resignation,  removed  him  from  the  commission,  and 
took  from  him  all  his  assigned  servants  at  a  time  when  their 
labour  was  of  peculiar  importance. 

The  legislation  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land  shows  the  pressure 
of  the  same  wants  as  in  New"  South  Wales.  In  the  same 
year  (1826)  both  colonies  passed  Acts  to  regulate  the  cur- 
rency and  promote  the  sterling  money  of  Great  Britahi* 
The  control  of  the  convicts,  their  transportation,  their  con- 
finement at  Macquarie  Harbour  and  Maria  Island ;  the 
administration  of  justice  generally ;  the  registration  of 
wills  afiecting  real  jiroperty ;  imjjounding  of  cattle ;  the 
regulation  of  slaughtering  of  sheep  and  cattle  ;  the  regula- 
tion of  the  printing  and  publishing  of  newspapers ;  the 
selling  of  spirits  and  wines ;  the  licensing  of  dealers  in 
epii'its ;  the  statutes  of  usury;  an  Act  (20th  Jan.  1B30)  ta 
remove  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  ordiii'i*\\Q.<iVi  y^%%^^\s^  "^^ 
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Governor B  of  New  South  Wales,  were  subjects  brought  by 
Ai'thuL"  before  his  Council  before  the  end  of  18B1» 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  1830  Co!oneI  Arthur  let! 
the  way  in  enacting  that  the  Usury  Law  in  force  in  England 
at  the  date  of  the  Constitution  Act  (25th  July  1828)  should 
not  apply,  and  should  be  held  not  to  hav^e  applied,  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  Several  years  afterwards  the  Legislative 
Council  of  New  South  Wales  passed  a  similar  law. 

The  invalidity  of  grants  made  by  governors  in  their  own 
instead  of  in  the  Queen's  name  was  an  evil  in  both  colonieB. 
When  the  defect  was  discovered  in  Van  Diemen's  Land 
(1829)  Arthuf  pnulentl}^  concealed  it  until  he  obtained  (in 
18B0)  authority  under  a  royal  warrant  to  correct  it.  He  did 
not,  however,  sanction  all  claims  by  a  general  Act.  He 
j>ref erred  the  more  laborious  and  protracted,  but  more  just, 
means  of  testing  each  grant,  many  frauds  having  been 
lirought  to  light,  and  many  errors.  To  have  attempted  to 
confirm  all  grants  would  have  been  absurd,  and  in  some 
cases  impossible,  for  the  descriptions  were  so  conflicting 
that  where  tliere  were  many  contiguous  blocks,  the  presumed 
.area  of  one  had  often  been  ah*eady  included  in  the  description 
af  another.  So  slovenly  had  been  the  practice  that  settlers 
'"^ere  found  occupying  places  to  which  tbey  had  no  title,  and 
bitter  complaints  were  made  of  resumptions  by  the  govern- 
ment, Tliough  determined  upon  in  1880,  the  labours  of 
the  board  a2)pointed  by  Arthiu'  were  not  undertaken  till 
1882,  When  the  Colonial  Office  resolved  in  1831  that  all 
,  land  should  be  sold  by  auction,  the  cessation  of  free  grants, 
id  the  upset  price  of  five  shillings  an  acre,  did  not  please 
Arthur.  There  was  no  undue  tendem^y  to  dispersion  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  he  said.  The  one  thing  he  could  do 
to  counteract  Lord  Goderich's^'^  regulations  he  did.  He 
lavishly  exercised  his  power  to  grant  lands  before  tlie  new 
regulations  could  come  into  force. 

The  collection  of  quit-rents  was  as  dittieult  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  as  in  New  South  Wales.  Debts  at  first 
neglected,  and  afterwards  evaded,  caused  an  accumulation 
of  arrears.  Composition  was  proposed  by  tbe  government. 
Eemissions  were  petitioned  for  by  the  holders  of  land- 
Those  who  redeemed  their  grants  were  dissatisfied  wl 
^  Afteirwairda  ^m  1833)  Lord  Ripoiu 
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they  fountl  that  less  conscientioug  holders  in  process  of 
time  avoided  payment.  The  latter  were  discontented  with 
any  arrangement  which  held  them  liahle  to  perform  their 
contracts.  As  usual,  the  resumption  of  the  position  of  a 
creditor  involved  the  government  in  an  anoraaloiis  position 
towards  its  numerous  debtors.  With  a  man  of  so  firm  a 
will  as  xirthur's,  supported  by  an  Executive  Council  of  four 
members,  all  of  whom  were  officials,  and  by  a  nominee 
Legislative  Council,  the  ardent  spirits  of  the  island  were 
discontented.  In  March  1827  a  public  meeting  resolved  to 
petition  the  King  and  Parliament  for  '*  trial  by  jury,  and 
legislation  by  representation/*  Echoes  from  8ydney 
reverberated  to  the  Derwent. 

There  was  a  misunderstanding  about  the  time  for  the 
reception  of  a  deputation  hearing  the  petitions  to  the 
Governor,  with  a  request  that  he  would  forward  them. 
Besenting  delay,  the  deputation  refused  to  retm*n  when 
invited  to  do  so.  They  sent  their  petitions  otherwise,  and 
were  informed  that  by  an  extant  circular  from  the  Colonial 
Office  it  was  enjoined  that  all  complaints  should  pass 
through  the  Governor's  hands. 

Mr*  W.  Gellilirand  was  removed  by  Lord  Goderii-h  from 
the  commission  of  the  peace  for  his  share  in  the  irregular 
transaction.  He  repaid  the  slight  by  vehement  opposition 
to  the  Governor's  measures,  and  by  demanding  (with  Mr. 
Gregson,  ^h\  Home,  and  others)  popular  institutions.  Bj 
some  of  the  reformers  it  was  claimed  tluit  every  convict  on 
arrival  on  the  island  should  be  set  free.  The  Governor 
meanwhile  kept  the  rigid  tenour  of  his  way. 

When  Mr.  Baxter  (who  had  for  a  slmrt  time  hekl  office 
in  Sidney  as  Attorney-General  in  succession  to  Saxe- 
Bannister)  was  appointed  to  act  as  Puisne  Judge  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  Colonel  Arthur  boldly  neutralized 
the  appointment.  Baxter  was  a  notorious  drunkard ; 
and  though  the  new  chailer  of  justice  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  second  Judge,  Arthur  remonstrated 
against  Baxter*s  assumption  of  office,  and  dealt  witli  the 
position  bv  a  short  local  Act,  which  was  denounced  as 
**doubtfurand  dangerous.'*  The  Act  (2  Will.  IV,  No.  1), 
5th  Sept,  18^1,  declared  that  *' whereas  Alexander  Macduff 
Baxter,  the  person   appointed   by   hia  Tj>xie.'ifeix\*  *^^^^^^^ 


Letters  Patent,  .  .  .  lias  not  aHsunied  the  execution  of  his 
office,  nor  has  yet  arrived  within  this  island/'  and  there 
was  no  reasonahle  expectation  of  his  arrival  *'  witliin  any 
certain  short  period  of  time/'  the  Governor  might  appoint 
another  person  jjro  tnnporr,  and  in  the  meantime »  pending 
an  appointment  by  the  Governor,  *'  the  powers  and  aothority 
of  the  Conrt  and  the  two  Judges  thereof  shall  be  vested  ie 
and  exercised  by  the  single  remaining  Judge,  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  sueli  Judge  to  sit  and  act  alone  .  .  /'  The 
Act  served  its  purpose. 

Baxter  never  profited  by  the  King's  letters.  Colonel 
Arthur^  wTote  (25th  Oct,  1831)  :  *^Mr.  Baxter  has  arrived 
from  New  South  Wales  ;  but,  from  cure  urn  stances,  is  unable 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office ;  he  has  therefore 
requested  iiermission  to  return  to  England,  to  which  I  have 
this  moment  acceded/*  The  post  was  given  by  Arthur  to 
Algernon  Montagu,  tlie  Attorney-General. 

Within  the  general  bounds  which  contained  convicts  in 
the  island  there  was  an  inner  one,  Macquarie  Harbour  on 
the  west  coast,  where  the  most  ferocious  and  incorrigible 
prisoners  were  held  in  durance  ;  and  the  accounts  of  them 
and  of  the  severity  shown  to  them  made  the  name  of  the 
place  a  synonym  for  all  that  was  odious.  Governor  Arthur 
removed  the  estabhshment  to  the  east  i  first  to  Maria 
Island,  and  then  to  Port  Arthin*,  where  on  a  peninsula 
with  a  narrow  neck  nature  seemed  to  have  provided  a 
prison. 

In  1827  Arthur  divided  the  island  into  police  districts, 
and  brought  the  convict  population  more  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  government.  In  1829  he  showed  how  im- 
periously he  asserted  that  control.  A  receiver  of  stolen 
goods,  escaping  from  Newgate  after  committal,  sailed  to 
Van  Diemen*s  Land,  whither  Iiis  wife  had  been  transported, 
and  under  an  assumed  name  obtained  her  as  his  assigned 
servant.  The  facts  were  reported  to  England  by  Arthui\ 
The  Secretary  of  State  tlirected  that  the  runaway  should  be 
arrested-  A  writ  of  hahttui  rorpHu  brought  him  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  Judge  Pedder  did  not  agree  with  the 
Attorney-General  that  the  warrant  was  valid,  or   that  he 
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could  have  refused  the  application  for  the  writ.  Arthur, 
finding  the  knot  "  too  intrinse  to  unloose,"  cut  it,  and  sent 
the  prisoner  to  England  to  be  tried. 

Arthur  sought  to  carry  out  great  works — great,  that  is  to 
say,  relatively.  In  the  youth  of  the  colony  a  substantial 
wharf;  the  Bridgewater  Causeway ;  the  roads  to  Richmond 
and  elsewhere ; — were  of  momentous  importance.  The  Go- 
vernor did  not  escape  the  imputation  that  some  of  his  works 
were  undertaken  to  benefit  the  property  of  himself  or  his 
friends,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  utterly  unmerited.  The 
wild  cruelties  practised  against  the  natives  under  his  prede- 
cessors have  been  alluded  to.  Retreat  was  impossible  for 
the  natives.  They  turned  upon  their  persecutors.  Mus- 
quito,  the  adopted  warrior,  and  a  native  known  as  Tom,  led 
them  in  their  reprisals.  They  watched  till  firearms  had 
been  discharged,  and  then  rushed  upon  their  victims  before 
the  arms  could  be  reloaded.  They  inspired  such  terror  that 
houses  were  abandoned  to  their  mercy.  Arthur  by  pro- 
clamation warned  the  whites  (1824)  against  ill-treating  the 
natives  who  were  "  under  British  government  and  protec- 
tion." He  would  cause  infringers  of  his  proclamations  to 
be  prosecuted.  He  warned  in  vain.  Irrespective  of  the 
government  and  its  orders,  the  work  of  killing  went  on  at 
private  charge.  The  special  historian  of  Tasmania,  West,^ 
thus  summarizes  it :  "  The  smoke  of  a  fire  was  the  signal 
for  a  black  hunt.  The  sportsmen  would  discharge  their 
guns,  then  rush  towards  the  fires  and  sweep  away  the  whole 
party.  The  wounded  were  brained ;  the  infant  cast  into 
the  flames,  the  musket  was  driven  into  the  quivering  flesh." 
In  revenge  the  blacks  attacked  and  burned  homesteads.  A 
woman  rushed  from  a  burning  house  at  the  Big  River,  and 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  to  ask  pity  while  her  clothes 
were  on  flame.  One  of  the  blacks  quenched  the  fire,  and 
told  her  to  go  safely  away.  But  such  instances  of  pity  were 
rare.  Words  could  not  paint  the  horror  of  the  time.  Even 
Arthur,  while  deprecating  cruelty,  joined  the  general  de- 
mand! for  obtaining  quiet  which  could  only  be  obtained  by 
annihilation.     The  popular  demand  found  vent  in  a  news- 

'^»"  The  History  of  Tasmania,"  By   Rev.    J.   West.     Launceston  (Taa- 
mania),  1852. 
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paper  thua:    **Let  them  have    ejioiigh  of   red-coats  and 
bullet-fare.     For  every  man  they  murder  hmit  them  down,  j 
and  drop  ten  of  them*     This  is  ourspecitie;  try  it/*  There^ 
was  an   Aborigines*  Protection    Society  in  Hobart  Town, 
which  pointed  out  that  the  blacks  were  driven  to  retaliation. 
Arthur  offered  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  Mnsqiiito,! 
For  a  long  time  the  wary  Australian  defied  all  efforts  to " 
capture  him.     At  last,  by  the  aid  of  a  black  native  lad, 
secret  inforniatioii  was  obtained,  Mnsquito  was  surprised 
unarmed,  shot,  imprisoned,  and  executed.     The  author  of 
a  work  on  the  uative  tribes  of  Tasmania  (Mr.  Calder)  de-J 
clares   that    '*it   is  not   easy  to    understand   on   what   it' 
was  the"  grim  chieftain  **  was  convicted,  there  being**  no 
legal  proof  '*  of  any  guilt.'*     But  he  adds  that  it  may  have 
been  necessary  to  **  intimidate  his  surviving  brt?thren  into 
submission/*      To  remove   bini   from    his   old    haunts  by 
capture  or  death,  was,  in  Mr.  Calder's  pln-ase,  '*  no  longer 
a   simple   desire,  but   an    overpowering   necessity/'      Mr. 
Calder  relates  that  Musquito  was  notable  for  his  pursuit  of  j 
Micha.el  Howe,  the  bushranger,  and  that  the  Government  I 
might  have  conferred**  something  more  than  mere  dismissal" 
on  their  benefactor.    They  preferred  to  drive  him  to  despera- 
tion.    The  Tasmaniaa  natives  had  become  deeply  attached 
to  him.     The}^  interceded  for  him  in  vain,  and  his  death 
deepened  their  hatred  of  his  slayers.      Henceforward  there 
was  no  hope.      Musquito  died  on  the  scaffold  in  sullen 
silence,  in  1825.     As  doggedly  his  companions  met  their 
fates  in  the  forest.     In  1826,  Arthur  issued  a  proclamationJ 
lamenting  the  failure  of  his  efforts  to  conciliate  the  natives,' 
He    invited    settlers     to    arm  themselves   and   join   with 
the  military  in  repelling  attacks,  as  well  as  in  capturh 
felons.     Where  to  be  black  was  to  be  a  felon,  such  tern 
were  dangerously  wide,  and  were  widely  availed  of.^      1 


^One  HfiDry  Wiilow«t>ti  iii  IHiJo  we^it  to  Vuii  Dieiiien'a  Lami  as  **Ageii1» 
for  the  Vail  DiemeE's  LslimI  Agriculturul  EatabliHbunjnt, "'  He  dedicated 
to  Lord  Althorp  a  volatile  on  the  State  of  Van  Dienien's  Laud  (Londoo,! 
1829).  He  said  that  "'of  hite  tJie  audacious  atrocitbs  of  the  natives  havel 
been  lamentably  great  ;  although  itt  tlic  m.niii  time  I  have  little  liesitatioiij 
in  saying  tliey  have  arisen  from  tbts  cruel  treatment  experienced  by  Bonittl 
of  their  women  from  the  bnnds  of  the  distant  stoek-keepera.  Indeed  thesaJ 
poor  njortalfi  have,  1  know,  been  shot  at  merely  to  gratify  a  most  barbarouil 
cruelty  ''  (p.  191).     Colontl  MlViui  uu  thti  occasion  of  the  execution  of  two] 


April  1828,  Arthur  issued  a  proclamatiou,  declaring  that 
all  previous  measures  had  failed  to  repress  the  wanton 
outrages  of  whites  and  blacks,  that  the  latter  were  gradually 
increasing  in  art  and  systems  of  attack,  that  the  intercourse 
hetween  the  races  must  be  regulated,  and  special  districts 
be  assigned  for  the  exclusive  benefit  and  occupation 
of  the  blacks.  Military  posts  were  to  be  estabUshed  ^*  along 
the  confines  of  the  settled  districts/'  and  all  aborigines 
were  eomraanded  ^'to  retire  and  depart  from"  such  districts. 
Magistrates  were  authorised  to  expel  them.  All  practicable 
methods  were  to  be  employed  to  coninimiicate  the  proclama- 
tion to  the  blacks,  and  to  persuade  them  to  retire.  If  they 
would  not  retire,  *'  capture  of  their  persons  without  force  is 
to  be  attempted,"  and  *'  whenever  force  cannot  be  avoided 
it  is  to  be  resorted  to  with  the  greatest  caution  and  forbear- 
ance." In  explaining  the  condition  of  aifairs  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Colonel  Arthur  said  (Jan.  1828)  that 
**  the  quarrel  of  tbe  natives  with  the  Europeans  occasioned 
by  an  unfortunate  step  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
I  garrison  on  the  first  forming  of  the  settlement,  was  daily 
aggi^avated  by  every  kind  of  injury  coinmitted  against  the 
defenceless  natives  by  the  stock- keepers  and  sealers,  with 
W'hom  it  was  a  constant  practice  to  fire  upon  them  whenever 
they  approached,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  women 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered."  lie  had  proclaimed 
that  acts  of  aggression  by  Europeans  would  be  prosecuted. 
In  April  he  reported  tliat  the  provoked  animosity  of  the 
I  **  wretched  people**  had  ov-erconae  his  *'  reluctance  to  proceed 
'to  any  coercive  measures."  Therefore  he  liad  proclaimed 
the  exile  of  the  blacks  from  their  native  liaunts,  and  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  give  to  them  food  and  clothing  necessary 
for  their  support.  Sir  George  Murray  said  that  the  King 
deplored  the  state  of  affairs.     Arthur  w^as  authorized  to 


natives  in  1826  for  the  murder  of  a  atock-keeper,  reiterated  hiia  warning 
that  on  those  who  might  injure  or  annoy  the  natives  the  severest  penalties 
of  the  Inw  would  be  ioaicted  **mthout  the  slightest  interposition  of  mercy" 
(Sept.  182ti'),  How  idle  sucli  prouhimationa  wevo  may  he  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  in  Melville's  '*  History  of  Vau  Die  men 'a  Land"  (London,  1835) 
[it  is  affirmed  that  '^not  one  »inffh  imlividnfit  was  ever  brought  to  a  Court  of 
tJuitice.  fur  oj^^.nces  committed  afffuuift  th€*e  hirvile^s  crtaiure*^^  (p-  60). 
The  italics  are  Mr.  Melville's.  He  had  spent  many  years  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land. 


give 


food  and  cdotliing  'limiting  it  as  much  as  possible," 
.     ,     'Vand  causing  it  to  be  understood  as  the  reward  J 
of  a  peaceable    disposition."      He    entreated    that   '*  nal 
unnecessary'    harshness    might    be   exertUHed   in   order   to< 
confine   tlie   coloured    inhabitants  within    the   boundaries 
which  you  have  fixed/*    Military  parties  went  to  the  frontier 
and  the  natives  Avere  forced   back;    but   the  whites    still 
murdered,  and  the  blacks  still  roamed  over  their  forbidden 
soil,  until  (Nov,  1828)  Arthur   proclaimed  martial  law.     He 
told  the  Secretary  of  State  that  there  was  no  such  cause  for 
alarm  as  was  professed  by  some,  even  in  his  own  Council; 
for  the  '*  blacks,  however  large  their  number,  have  never 
yet  ventured  to  attack  a  party  consisting  of  even  three  armed 
men."    He  excepted  certain  districts,  but  the  blacks  under- j 
stootl  neither  tlie  inclusion,  nor  exceptions,  and  the  whiteaj 
did     not     respect     the     latter.       To    make    the    matter  I 
clearer,  boards  were   fixed    to   trees.     Sketches  of  blacks' 
and  whites   at  peace   were  painted.     The  Governor  shook 
hands  with  a  chief.  Below  were  painted  the  consequences  of, 
war.     The  Governor  was  sliown  superintending  the  haiigingj 
of  a  black  for  murder,  and   of  a  white  man  for  the  same 
offence.     Such  appeals  w^ere  not  understood,  and  if  under- 
stood, would  have  been  unheeded.     '*  Capture  parties"  wereJ 
fitted  out.     John  Batman  was  one  of  the  leaders.     A  native  i 
of  New  South  Wales,  he  migi-ated  to  Van  Dieraen's  Land  in 
1821.     His  services  were  used  against  bushrangers,  of  whoiaj 
one  of  the  most  notorious,  Brady,  submitted   without  re- 
sistance when  he  found  that  his  challenger  was  John  Bat- 
man^ then  a  settler  near  Ben  Lomond,  and  already  tlie  re-1 
cipient  of  favours  from  the  Governor  for  capturing  bush- 
rangers.     On  one  occasion  he  sprung  unarmed    upon    an 
armed  robber  who  attacked  him  in  the  dusk,     A  struggle 
ensued,  during  winch  Batman 's grasp  was  on  his  assailant's 
throat.     When  his  foe  resisted  no  more  Batman  rose,  but 
his  assailant  was  dead,  choked  by  the  strong  man's  gripe. 
When  the  government  resorted  to  systematic  measures  to 
subdue  or  captm^e  the  natives  whom  atrocities  had  provoked,! 
and  who  had  no  sanctuary  to  abide  m.  Batman's  serviceaj 
w^ere  enlisted,  and  it  is  said  that  he,  in  the  days  of  blood-l 
shech  resorted  to  conciliation  and  kindness.     He  bad  ten 
convicts  assigned  to  a\i\iim,  Wt  his  chief  assistance  was 


I  given  by  six  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  whom  he  persuaded 
to  join  him.  His  tirst  exploit  was  the  capture  of  three 
women^  two  men,  and  five  children  without  lona  of  life.  He 
used  the  women  as  decoys  to  explain  hia  peaceful  intentions. 
But  all  his  eiicoimters  were  not  bloodless*  In  one  he  left 
fifteen  blacks  dead  on  the  field,  liavin*:,^  captured  only  one 
woman  and  child.  It  was  a  tradition  having  almost  a  religious 

[force  among  the  Australian  blacks,  that  it  was  good  to  deal 
death  amongst  tribes  not  friendly.  Even  without  a  brutal 
disposition,  therefore,  many  atrocities  were  committed  by 
these  superstitious  children  of  the  forest ;  and  it  was  fortu- 
nate that  the  Sydney  natives  were  employed  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  man  like  Batman,  who  was  bold  but  not  brutal ; 
rough  and  uneducated,  hut  shrewd  and  genial.  His  services 
were  so  highly  appreciated  by  Arthur,  that  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months  he  granted  him  two  thousand  acres,  and  re- 
warded five  of  the  convicts  employed  under  him.  To  the 
Sydney  blacks  £10  (each)  were  given,  and  Arthur  informed 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  '*  Mr.  Batman,  wlio  has  taken 
the  moat  lively  interest  in  conciliating  those  wretched 
people,  and  has  been  one  of  the  few  who  supposed  that  they 
might  be  iiilhienced  by  kindness,  was,  with  his  family,  most 
assidiuHis  in  cultivating  the  best  understanding/'  The  Eev. 
J.  West  declared  tJiat  to  Batman  was  due  '*  the  praise  of 
mingling  hunuinity  with  severity."  There  were  other 
capture  parties"  more  ruthlessly  led.     The   small  island 

'  was  traversed  hy  hunted  blacks  and  hunting  whites.  Peace  1 
would  only  iiow  from  such  tactics  when,  by  universal 
slaughter,  captures  had  become  impossible.  What  hu- 
manity tliere  was  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  recoiled  from  sucli 
an  end.  The  Aborigines'  Protection  Society  in  Hobart 
Town  protested  against  the  indiscriminate  killing  which 
made  all  Christian  men  shudder;  and  they  found  a  mail  to 
aid  in  putting  a  stop  to  it. 

Mr,  GeoLge  Augustus  Robinson  was  a  remarkable  man, 
of  humble  origin,  A  bricklayer  by  trade,  he  busied  him- 
self in  promoting  religion  amongst  the  sailors,  and  in  visit- 
ing tlio  convicts  in  their  barracks.  He  was  kind  to  the 
natives  before  his  peculiar  mission  brought  them  under  his 
care.  To  watch  and  tend  the  captives,  Arthur  required  a 
manager  to  reside  on  Bruni  Island,  ^vA  ^%iX.^sSL  V^  ^A^i^M^x- 


tiaeraeiit  (March   1829)  £50  a  year  to  **  a  steady  man  of 
p;ootl  cliaracter/*     Robin  son  offered  to  take  the  post,  hut 
pointed  out  that  i50  would  not   support  hin   family,  and 
Arthur  ^^jave  him  £100,     His  great  difficulty  ^Yas  to  contend 
against  the  dehauchery  of   the  whites,  who  interfered  wdth 
his  black  prisoners  of  war.     But  he  revolved  greater  tliingsj 
within  hia  mind  than  the  mere  custody  of  the  unhappy  few! 
saved  from  slaughter.     In  1829  he  volunteered  to  go  iin-l 
armed  into  the  bush,  to  win  the  fellow-creatures  of  whose 
lannruage  be  had  learnt  something.       '*  I  considered/'  he 
said  afterwards, 

^'that  they  were  rational,  and  although  tlvey  might  in  their  savage  J 
notioiiH  oppose  violent  iiieaanrea,  yet  if  I  could  but  get  them  to  listen  tol 
reciaoD,  autl  petsuade  thern  that  ttie  Enropeaiia  wished  ouJy  to  Injtler  theirl 
.condition,  they  miglit  become  civilized,  and  rendered  useful  members  ofl 
I  society,  instead  of  the  bloodthirsty,  ferocious  beings  they  were  represented j 
to  be.     Thia  was  the  principle  upon  which  I  formed  my  plan." 

The  government  tactics  ill-paved  the  way  for  EobinRan*8;1 
but  Arthur  permitted  the  experiment  to  be  tried.      With 
some   of  the   Brtmi    Island    blacks   and   others,   recentljj 
captured,  to  act  as  guides,  Robinson  sought  Port  Davey, 
The  boat  provided  for  him  had  been  wreekech  and  be  walked] 
overland.     lie  met  some  blacks  and  appointed  a  meeting j 

f  for  the  following  day,     '*They  were  very  suspi^uons,  having 
been  fired  at  by  Europeans ;  and  tbough  I  carried  tin  tire- 
arms,  nothing  in  fact  but  bread,  and  endeavoured  to  ex[datn  j 
my  pacitic  intentions,  they  left  me  without  any  sign   ofl 
desire  to  repose  trust  in  me/'     Arthur  wrote  to  Englamlf 
l27th  Aug.  1880),  *'AI1  Mi\  Robinsons  efforts  to  hf>ld  a 
conference  liave  hitherto  failed/'     Htj  traversed  tlu^  wesbj 
coast  to  Cape  Grim.     Early  in  1831  he  was  on  the  north-] 
east    coast,   and    though    iinsoccessftil   on   the    maiidandi 
released  eighteen  black  W'Omen  who  liad  been  trepanned 
by  white  men,  who,  engaged  in  seal-lumting,  carried  these 
women  by  force  to  island  prisoiia  and  kej)t  them  there.    By 
such  acts  he  established  his  reputation  for  trnthfiilneas; 
and  these  rescued  women  and  others,  with  their  hnshands, 
were  bis  chief  guides  to  success.  i 

Meanwliile    the    Governor   resorted    to    otlier   advisers.' 

lAvailing  Inmself  of  a  visit  from  Archdeacon    Brougliton 
(of  Sydney)  he  appointed  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  of  eight 

persons,   three  of  wliom  v^ev^  mlmstera   of  religion.     la 
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their  researches  they  glanced  back  to  the  first  collision  at 
Risdon  in  1804,  in  which  "  the  numbers  slain  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  have  been  estimated  as  high  as 
fifty. "^^  Witnesses  described  the  scene  to  the  committee. 
It  was  undeniable  that  since  that  fatal  day  intercourse  with 
the  natives  had  never  been  "  perfectly  secure"  for  the  weak. 
The  blacks  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  (who 
could  take  evidence  only  on  one  side),  cruel  and  crafty,  of  a 
wanton  and  savage  spirit;  but  they  had  "no  hesitation  in 
tracing  to  the  manifold  insults  and  injuries  which  these 
unhappy  people  have  sustained  from  the  dissolute  and 
abandoned  characters  whom  they  have  unfortunately 
encountered,  the  universal  and  permanent  excitement  of 
that  spirit  which  now  prevails."  They  told  with  horror 
how,  in  former  days,  a  white  man,  having  killed  a  native 
while  endeavouring  to  seize  the  native's  wife,  "  cut  off  the 
dead  man's  head  and  obliged  the  woman  to  go  with  him 
carrying  it  suspended  round  her  neck."  It  was  a  relief  to 
find  that  the  government  had  striven,  though  vainly,  to 
arrest  brutalities.  Collins  in  1810,  Davey  in  1813,  Sorell 
in  1817,  and  Arthur  in  1824,  had  proclaimed  that  ill-usage 
of  the  natives  would  be  punished. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  few. 
Settlers  should  be  always  prepared  to  defend  themselves, 
and  should  point  out  to  their  servants  "  the  fatal  con- 
sequences which  have  resulted  to  the  entire  community 
from  the  base  and  barbarous  conduct  which  some  of  their 
class  have  pursued  towards  the  natives ;  and  how  much  it 
behoves  them  to  desist  from  a  repetition  of  such  disgraceful 
conduct,  from  a  regard  even  to  their  own  safety,  seeing  that 
not  one  of  those  barbarians  by  whom  the  natives  were 
thus  irritated  has  ultimately  escaped  the  effects  of  their 
vengeance."  The  kangaroos  and  other  game  in  the  "  limits 
prescribed  to  the  natives"  ought  not  to  be  molested.  Police 
and  military  should  be  employed.  The  "roving  parties" 
should  be  more  carefully  managed. 

'"  It  may  be  remembered  that  when  Collins  transmitted  a  narrative  of 
the  occurrence,  it  spoke  of  three  natives  as  having  been  *' killed  on  the 
spot."  The  inquiry  in  1830  elicited  facts  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
Collins  and  of  Governor  King  to  have  ascertained  in  1804.  Perhaps 
the  truth  was  told  more  openly  when  lapse  of  years  had  obscured 
responsibility.     (See  antCy  pp.  323,  324. ) 


568    EUMARRAH.     EFTOKT  TO  EXXXOSE  THE  NATIVES,  1830. 


In  traosmittijig  the  report  to  England,  Artlinr  wrote 
(15 til  April  1830)  that  Eobiiison  in  tlie  south-west,  and 
Batman  on  the  north-east  coast,  liad  recently  liad  friendly 
meetings  with  the  "  miserable  beings"  who  were  the  victims 
of  ''  barbarity  of  raiiaway  convicts  or  detached  stock - 
keepers."  Sir  George  Murray  approved  the  conduct  of  the 
Governor,  and  urged  him  **in  the  strongest  manner  to 
continue  to  use  the  utmost  endeavours  to  give  to  tlie  inter- 
course between  (settlers  and  aborigines)  a  less  liostile 
character,  and  to  employ  every  means  which  kuidnesSj 
humanityj  and  justice  can  suggest  to  reclaim  the  natives 
from  their  original  savage  life." 

But  the  past  was  inexorable.  Blood  would  have  blood. 
Few  though  they  were,  the  activity  of  the  hunted  savages 
made  up  for  want  of  numbers.  While  Robmson  in  the 
winter  of  1830  succeeded  hi  communicating  amicably  with 
tribes  on  the  north-west,  fresh  atrocities  were  perpetrated 
in  the  heart  of  the  island,  Eumarrah,  a  chief  captured  by 
Eobinson,  filled  the  cup  of  bitterness  for  the  Governor. 
More  than  a  year  he  was  in  durance.     His 

**  apparently  artlesa  nianiitir  and  strong  protestationa  of  altaeliinent  were 
coiitidtid  in  more  and  more,  until  at  length  I  felt  a  fonfidence  that  he 
would  be  greatly  instrumental  in  carry iug  into  effect  the  uieaaures  »o 
ardently  deaired  for  conciliation.  1  have  continually  luul  liirn  at  (Govern- 
ment House,  .  .  »  but,  to  uiy  disappointment  and  sincere  rcgret»  lie 
availed  himself  of  the  fiist  iiionieut  to  aliscondj  and  lias,  I  fear^  rejoinenl 
his  tribe  with  the  moat  hostile  intentions.  .  .  .  Failiuj^  in  every 
eoileavour  to  conciliate,  and  the  ootragea  of  the  savages  being  more 
daring,  .  .  .  the  next  measure  we  are  Iround  to  attempt  is,  1 
conceive,  that  which  is  now  in  progress,  the  earnest  and  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  whole  European  poj>ulation  to  capture  iheui  with 
tne  least  possible  destruction  of  life,  or  to  drive  them  into  Tasman  s 
Peninsula." 

Arthur  was  "  not  sangume  "  about  capturing,  but  he  thought 
it  feasible  to  ** drive  the  savages"  into  the  peninsula  ami 
guard  its  narrow  neck. 

On  the  9th  Sept.  1830,  '^  the  inhabitaiits  of  the  colony  at 
large"  were  called  upon  to  aid  the  military.  **A11  minor 
objects  must  for  a  time  give  way  to  this  one  great  and 
engrossing  pursuit*"  For  months  the  selieme  for  the 
cordon  across  the  island  was  in  preparation.  Twenty-six 
depots  were  made  for  provisions.  Twenty-eight  paragraphs 
of  a  Government  Order  imposed  duties  on  the  inhabitantB 
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and  the  military.  More  than  eight  hundred  soldiers, 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  armed  convicts,  and 
settlers  who  raised  the  total  force  to  more  than  four 
thousand,  advanced  as  beaters.  Over  mountain  and  fell 
they  toiled.  The  Governor  was  ubiquitous  and  congratula- 
tory. In  October  Mr.  Walpole,  commanding  an  auxiliary 
roving  party,  captured  one  native.  The  settlers  at  East 
Bay  Neck  were  directed  **to  keep  free  from  everything  that 
might  create  alarm,  or  interrupt  the  passage  of  the  fugitive 
natives  ...  in  order  that  nothing  may  present  itself  to 
deter  the  aborigines  from  entering  the  Peninsula."  South 
of  the  Prosser  river  were  three  hills,  called  the  Three 
Thumbs,  densely  covered  with  timber  large  and  small. 
Within  the  wood  the  natives  were  supposed  to  be  crouch- 
ing. Chosen  men  entered  this  ominous  spot.  Fires  still 
smouldering  were  found,  but  no  natives.  The  cordon  was 
pushed  on.  From  the  "Camp,  Sorell  Rivulet,"  Arthur 
dated  his  orders  for  the  final  advance  to  East  Bay  Neck. 
From  Spring  Bay  to  Sorell,  thirty  miles  in  width,  the 
tramp  of  men  beat  time  to  the  sea, — and  that  was  all.  No 
native  was  in  front.  Those  who  had  once  been  in  front 
had  by  some  means  found  passage  through  the  lines. 

The  expedition  had  cost  i>30,000  directly,  and  much 
indirectly,  but  had  failed.  Nevertheless  it  did  not  tend  to 
make  Arthur  unpopular.  His  exertions  commended  him 
to  the  good  wishes  of  the  community.  He  exchanged  con- 
gratulations with  them  on  the  unanimous  effort  that  had 
been  made.  Hardly  a  dissentient  appeared  at  a  large 
meeting  called  to  thank  him.  In  reply,  Arthur  exhibited 
his  sense  of  justice  by  stating  that  it  was  undeniable  that 
cruelty  and  oppression  by  **  stock-keepers  and  other  convicts 
in  the  interior,  and  sealers  on  the  coast,"  had  goaded  the 
blacks  to  revenge.  **This  fact  must  continue  to  disarm  us 
of  every  particle  of  resentment." 

The  roving  parties  meanwhile  were  shooting  many  and 
capturing  few.  It  was  felt  that  a  reward  per  head  was  a 
kind  of  blood-money  disgraceful  to  the  English  name.  The 
Aborigines'  Protection  Society  was  earnest  in  favour  of 
giving  Eobinson  a  fair  field.  How  could  he  peacefully  go 
to  the  blacks  when  hunting  parties  of  his  countrymen  took 
their  lives  at  random  in  every  direction?    Attkwxi  o^tss^x^J^^^. 


The  capture  parties  were  fliscontimied.  Robinson's  salary 
was  raised  to  i:250,  and  a  force  was  placed  at  his  disposal. 
He  forbade  firearms,  but  some  of  his  subordinates  secretly 
carried  them.  With  his  native  guides,  amongst  wliom 
Truganma,  tlie  wife  of  Wooreddj,  was  conspicuous,  he 
sought  to  parley  and  induce  the  wild  blacks  to  join  their 
captive  conntr^'men.  He  met  Enmarrah  in  the  forest,  and 
the  cliief,  who  was  not  to  be  won  by  the  civilities  of  a 
Governor,  rushed  to  his  former  captor  and  grasped  his 
land  with  fervour.  A  chief,  ^ilanalagana,  was  conspicnona 
for  his  noblo  qualities.  In  1831  Eobinson  was  able  to  report 
that  he  had  leceived  128  submissions  of  natives,  and  bad 
communicated  with  many  more.  In  tlie  same  year  the 
Big  Eiver,  or  Ouse  Paver,  tribe  yielded  themselves  not  as 
prisoners,  but  as  friends.  There  were  but  sixteen  men, 
nine  women,  and  a  child  among  them  ;  bat  they  had 
been  a  terror  to  the  land.  They  had  been  thought 
numerous,  because,  chased  like  wild  beasts,  the  blows 
they  struck  were  in  various  places.  Their  capture  had 
been  one  main  object  of  the  cordon  in  1880.  After 
numerous  marches  and  traverses,  in  which  lie  vainly 
sought  the  distrustful  Tasnianians,  Eobinson  came  upon 
them  in  the  mountainous  region  on  the  west  coast.  He  had 
previously  sent  forward  some  native  guides,  Imt  knew  not 
whether  they  bad  found  the  natives,  who  did  not  fly  from 
his  suiall  band.  Their  chief,  Montpeliata,  strode  forward 
with  his  spear.  His  fifteen  warriors  shouted  their  war-cry, 
and  were  hardly  restrained  while  lie  advanced.  Eobinson^s 
companions  thought  themselves  doomed.  At  iirst  he 
himself  could  not  see  his  friends,  but  on  nearer  approach 
he  recognized  tliem  gladly.  To  Jlontpeliata's  question  he 
replied  :—'' We  are  gentlemen.  We  have  no  guns;  no 
pistols."  One  of  the  native  guides  in  alarm  took  to  flight* 
Montpeliata  called  him  back,  *'  for  he  would  not  hurt  him.*' 
The  ai>parition  of  a  white  man  not  bent  upon  murder— a 
white  man  unarmed — bewildered  thecliieftain,  Truganina» 
with  some  friends,  had  already  made  a  circuit  and  joined 
tlie  wild  women.  Montpeliata  retired  to  discuss  the  situation 
with  his  friends.  His  comrades  retained  their  warlike  posi- 
tion. The  assailing  dogs  were  called  off  by  the  wild  tribe,  and 
Hilenee  reigned  for  a  few  an.y.\ous  minutes.     The  signal  of 
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peace  was  given.  The  spears  were  thrown  down.  Eumarrah 
found  two  brothers  under  the  guidance  of  Montpeliata. 
Others  found  friends.  The  dark  children  of  the  forest,  the 
wild  and  the  subdued,  mingled  their  lamentations  for  the 
lost  with  their  joy  at  an  unexpected  meeting.  They  had 
secured  sixteen  muskets  in  the  war,  and  produced  them. 
Ammunition  they  had  none.  The  whole  party  returned 
peacefully,  but  Eobinson  could  hardly  allay  the  fears  of  the 
settlers  as  the  dreaded  tribe  camped  near  their  abodes. 
Neither  could  the  white  population  credit  that  the  tribe 
which  had  held  them  in  terror  contained  only  sixteen  men. 
The  march  to  Hobart  Town  was  a  triumphal  progress.  The 
Governor  welcomed  the  natives  at  his  residence,  and 
decorated  them  with  ribbons.  One  of  them,  Ondia, 
exhibited  his  prowess  with  the  spear,  piercing  a  cray-fish 
at  sixty  yards'  distance.  But  the  captives  of  Eobinson's 
conciliation  were  living  memorials  of  bygone  war.  None 
of  them  were  without  wounds.  Again,  at  Port  Davey,  Port 
Macquarie,  and  other  places,  Eobinson  captured  small 
parties  of  the  remnants  of  tribes.  Once  at  the  Arthur 
river,  on  the  north-west  coast,  his  life  was  saved  by  Tru- 
ganina.  The  natives  would  not  trust  him.  He  could  not 
swim,  but  he  sat  on  a  log  which  Truganina  guided  across 
the  river.  Subsequently  even  these  poor  creatures  were 
peacefully  enticed,  and  in  1834  it  was  supposed  that  only 
two  families  remained  at  large. 

In  Dec.  1834  the  last  captives  were  supposed  to  have 
been  made  at  the  Western  Bluflf.  Four  women,  a  man, 
and  three  boys, — outcasts  on  their  native  soil  only  one 
generation  after  its  first  invasion  by  the  whites, — seeing 
Mr.  Eobinson's  natives,  rushed  forward  and  embraced 
them.  They  had,  they  said,  thought  of  surrendering  before, 
but  shots  were  fired  at  them  when  they  approached  the 
white  man's  dwellings.  They  had  fled  to  the  less  inhospi- 
table mountains  covered  with  snow.  With  their  friendly 
captor  they  entered  Hobart  Town  on  22nd  Jan.  18.S5.  A 
subscription,  richly  deserved,  and  grants  of  land  were  given 
to  Eobinson.  His  captives  meanwhile  had  been  located  in 
various  places.  Sir  John  Pedder,  the  Chief  Justice, 
denounced  the  project  of  transporting  the  natives  to  an 
island  where   they  must  pine   away  ^»wd  Aifc.    ^^^xsNSRi^ 


advised  that  Maria  Island  shook!  be  selected  as  their 
home.  It  was  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  the  Hoil  was  good. 
Bnt  there  was  a  penal  settlement  ah'eady  there  and  the 
Government  f^rndged  such  a  concession  to  the  proscribed 
race.  They  must  go  to  the  l>arren  and  repulsive  King*s 
Islanrl.  After  temporary  occupation  of  Swan  Island,  and 
a  conlineiiient  on  Gun  Carria|i;e  Inland,  during  which  their 
gnarde  could  not  account  for  their  deaths  otherwise  than  by 
calling  them  *'  sulky,"  it  was  determined  to  make  Flinders* 
Island  their  home.  In  Jan,  1882  the  first  detachment 
were  sent  thither.  They  instinctively  shuddered  when  they 
saw  it.  Their  fate  must  be  tohl  hereafter.  More  than  200 
had  been  captured. 

There  was  one  family  still  left  amongst  the  native  wilds. 
Fires,  distant  sounds^  and  other  signs,  betokened  their 
existence,  and  in  1842  they  also  were  caught  and  sent  to 
join  their  countrymen  io  exile  and  in  death,  lii  1838  Sii' 
George  Arthur  sunnned  up  thus  his  dealings  with  them; — 

"  Uiidoiiljtedly  the  bemg  ledueed  to  the  ttecesssity  of  driving  a  iiimplb 
and  wui  likti,  imd,  as  it  now  appears,  iioljl«-(iiiinled  race  from  tlieir  native 
hiiiitiiig'gt'ounds  is  a  ineaaure  in  itself  «(>  diatreaBiug  tliat  I  am  \riUing  to 
make  almost  an}"  priulent  saciifiee  lliat  may  tend  to  e<nnpcnaate  for  the 
injuiits  tliat  the  iJoverumeiit  is  miAviUingly  and  njiavoidably  the  means 
of  infikting." 

Had  the  first  Governor  of  Van  l)ieraen*s  Land  been  just, 
film,  and  wise  as  Phillip,  this  sad  elegy  might  not  have 

,been  drawn  from  his  successor.  All  the  education  and 
sperience  of  all  Arthur *s  predecessors  had  made  none  of 
them  as  sagacious  as  EobinBon  the  bricklayer,  of  whom  it 
is  necessary  to  add  that  he  was  a  pious  Christian,  without 
which  qualilication  he  would  perhaps  have  w'anted  the 
motive  for  his  humane  exertions. 

Bushranging  was  rife  during  the  early  part  of  Ai*thur's 
rule.  Terrilile  revelations  were  made.  One  gang,  escaping 
from  Macquarie  Harbour,  and  starving  in  the  woods,  turned 
eyes  upon  one  another.  Three  out  of  eight  left  the  rest. 
Four  tlien  liilled  one  and  ate  hiru,  A  secontl  and  a  third 
met  a  like  fate.  The  two  survivors  watcJied  one  another 
with  tleadly  eyes,  each  striving  to  catch  the  other  off  his 
gUBid.  Exhausted  nature  brought  sleep  to  one  and  imme- 
diate  death.     The  wretch  who  killed  and  devoured  him  at 

last  reached  a  frieudly  xqqL    Hti  joined  some  bushrangers, 
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was  captured,  and  sent  back  to  Macquarie  Harbour,  whence 
he  again  escaped  with  another  man.  This  man  he  slew, 
and  thus  filled  to  overflowing  the  measure  of  his  crimes. 
Horror  seized  him,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  execu- 
tioner. 

Such  was  the  material  with  which  Arthur  had  to  cope. 
He  was  not  slow  to  denounce  the  cowardice  of  those  who 
yielded  without  a  struggle  to  robbers.  As  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  the  march  of  the  law  was  unrelenting.  One 
hundred  and  three  criminals  suffered  death  in  two  j^ears. 
All  instances  of  bravery  in  capturing  bushrangers  were 
sedulously  proclaimed  and  rewarded  by  grants  of  land. 
The  reins  of  government  were  tightened  in  every  direction. 
Arthur  notified  that  the  flagitious  proceedings  of  the 
criminals  were  often  caused  by  the  '*  ill-judged  neglect  of 
discipline  or  corrupt  toleration  of  irregularity"  shown  by 
the  masters.  From  such  masters  he  declared  that  he  would 
withdraw  all  **  support  and  indulgence.'' 

Criminals  knew  what  to  expect  from  him.  No  morbid 
feeling,  no  sensitiveness,  would  restrain  him  in  administer- 
ing the  law  in  such  a  manner  as  justice  seemed  to  require. 
He  was  not,  like  Macquarie, — variable.  Acting  on  principle, 
he  was  at  the  last  what  he  was  at  the  first.  As  a  Christian 
man,  before  he  left  the  colony  he  sought  reconciliation  with 
men  whom  he  had  stringently  dealt  with,  and  by  whom  he 
had  been  bitterly  opposed  ;  but,  as  a  Governor,  he  never 
swerved  from  the  path  he  had  chosen. 

In  1827  several  bands  of  bushrangers  were  extinguished. 
On  the  3rd  July  eight  men  died  on  the  scaffold.  Ten  bush- 
rangers were  captured  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  Arthur 
issued  a  public  order  thanking  the  magistrates  by  whose 
exertions  the  robbers  had  been  secured.  Two  accomplices 
were  subsequently  caught,  and  in  August  the  twelve  were 
convicted,  and  nine  of  them  were  executed.  Arthur 
announced  that  he  commuted  the  sentences  of  three  because 
through  their  means  the  others  had  been  kept  from  murder 
or  bloodshed.  But  the  commutation  was  only  to  transpor- 
tation for  life.  To  witness  the  **aw^ful  spectacle"  of  the 
execution  of  the  nine  men,  all  the  convicts  in  Hobart  Town 
were  compelled  to  leave  their  tasks ;  and  the  notice  added, 
"  In  order  to  prevent  the  further  effvmoxv  oi\^ft^^\x.«^^«^'^^^ 


inevitable  fate  which  attends  the  crime  of  biishraiigiDg,  his 
Excfcilleiicy  trusts  the  settlers  generally  will  embrace  the 
present  opportunity  to  unpress  upon  the  minds  of  prisonfirB 
camniitted  to  tlieir  care  the  Jreadfid  coiisetjueoceB  of  crime, 
and  to  inculcate  as  far  as  possible  the  duties  of  moral  Ufo." 

That  Arthur's  measure8  effecte<l  their  object  was  not 
denied  by  hi^  opponents.  It  was  recorded  in  a  leading 
article  in  TJn'  TasmiUiian  (Nov.  1827):  '*  A  person  may 
now  walk  at  all  hours  of  the  night  in  perfect  safety.'*  In 
I] is  own  district  John  Batman  was  useful,  and  Arthur 
publicly  commended  and  rewarded  him. 

PoY  convenient  control  of  convicts  withdrawn  from  l>ad 
masters,  Arthur  enlarged  a  Penitentiary  in  1827.  He 
elassiiied  the  prisoners.  Stricter  disciphne  could  control 
the  weaker  but  not  the  more  determined.  They  still  risked 
tlieir  lives  for  temporary  freedom.  In  182i)  a  vessel,  the 
Cifprm,  conveying  prisoners  to  Macquarie  Harbour  (called 
**  the  Hell"  by  the  convicts),  was  seized  by  them.  Their 
military  guard,  and  some  of  the  convicts  who  declined  to 
take  part  in  the  seizure,  were  landed,  and  the  captors  found 
their  way  to  Jai)an^  where  seven  of  them  deserted  their 
comrades.  There  the  command  devolved  upon  a  daring 
sailor,  one  Swallow,  under  whom  the  Cyprus  reached  China. 
With  a  boat  which  he  had  picked  up,  and  a  sextant 
engraved  with  a  name  which  he  claimed  as  his  own, 
Swallow  and  his  companions  abandoned  the  vessel  and 
represented  themselves  as  shipwrecked.  Aided  by  contri- 
butions tlioy  reached  London,  but  suspicions  had  been 
aroused,  and  two  were  tried  an<l  executed  as  escaped  con- 
victs. Others,  including  Swallow,  were  sent  back  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  where  another  man  was  hanged,  and 
Swallow^  sm*vived  only  to  die  in  ini]U'isonment. 

These  events  harassed  all  governors,  but  found  Arthur 
ever  inflexible.  He  systematized.  Criminals  must,  he  said, 
bo  tauglit  that  government  was  strong;  '*the  main  hotly  of 
convicts  were  under  mental  delirium."  **As  from  long 
experience  the  Lt.-Gov.  is  coniident  that  a  iirm  and  deter- 
mined but  mild  and  constant  supervision  is  tlie  very  best 
to  be  followed  in  order  to  remove  the  infirmity  under  wdiich 
they  labom%  it  is  the  treatment  he  enjoins  shall  be  uni- 
Ibrmly  observed." 
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In  his  liands  transportation  became  a  philosophic  tortiu'ti 
to  the  obstinate.  By  regular  gradations  the  offending 
assip;nGd  servant  encountered  flogging, — a  roa<l  party,— 
the  iron  gang, — and  the  penal  settlement.  Yet  each  step 
could  be  guarded  against  by  a  prisoner :  it  warf  his  own 
choice,  Arthur  told  him,  which  punished  him,  lie  dis- 
couraged change  from  one  master  to  another.  It  destroyed 
the  fate-like  march  of  his  system.  Under  his  guidance  it 
progressed  as  sternly  as  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  crushing 
only  (he  said)  tlie  victims  of  their  own  folly.  Successive 
Secretaries  of  State  recognized  the  fact  that  in  hhu  they 
had  a  strong  man  equal  to  any  duty  in  a  land  where  the 
fortunes  of  the  community  were  controlled,  under  the  con- 
stitution,  by  the  personal  qualities  of  the  Governor.  Lord 
Batlnn-st,  Lord  Goderich,  Mr.  liuskisson,  Sir  George 
Murray,  Lord  Goderich  a  second  time,  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr, 
Spring  Rice,  came  like  sluidows  and  departed,  and  still 
Colonel  Arthur  was  at  his  post.  Lord  Glenelg  at  last 
relieved  Ijim,  but  with  honour,  and  he  governed  afterwards 
in  Canada  and  hi  Bombay.  Rigid  as  a  rock  in  doing  what 
he  thought  his  duty,  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  resohtte 
in  labouring  to  ascertain  what  that  duty  was.  He  shrunk 
from  no  toil,  and  welcomed  aid  from  every  «[uarter.  Two 
Quakers,  Backhouse  and  Walker,  visited  Australia  on  a 
mission  of  benevolence.  From  hut  to  liut,  from  gang  to 
gang  of  men  in  chains,  from  cell  to  cell  they  wantlered, 
Backliouse  published  a  narrative  in  1848  :^^ 

*'  Our  first  interview  (be  said)  witb  Colouel  Arlliur  g»ve  ua  a  favonrablti 
imprefettioii  of  bis  character  as  a  goveraor  aii<l  a  Christian,  wbich  further 
ftcqiiaiiitaiiLe  with  him  strongly  confirmed.  He  took  great  iutereat  in  tlie 
tempoiitl  antl  apiritiuil  prospLiity  of  the  colonists,  and  in  tlio  reformation 
of  the  priaoni^r  popiihition,   as  weU  as  in    the  wtdfare  of   the  siiniving 

remnants  of  the  native  blauk  inliabitanta It  was  gratif  jing  to  ae** 

the  anxiety  lie  exhibited  to  ruly  on  L'liriatiaiJ  piiiiciples,  and  to  prosecute 
the  work  of  rcufoiiiiation  among  the  priaoners  acc'ordiuj;^  to  the  same 
unerring  standard.""^ 


*=  "A  Kanutive  of  a  Visit  to  the  AtistraUau  Colonies,"  London:  1843, 
**  Colonel  Arthur  met  and  did  not  shrink  from  the  I'edoubtable  Whately, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  denounced  transportation  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  wrotti  strongly  in  reply  to  Arthur's  statements.  In  a  '*  Defence  of 
Transportation"  (tondon,  l.s35)»  Arthur,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Wbately 
to  Earl  Gtgj,  wound  up  a  forcible  pamphlet  with  the  words— if  education 
'*be  pursued  ius  the  grand  vehicle  of  comniunj eating  religious  knQ^h^*Xs^^ 
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At  the  request  of  the  Governor  tlie  humane  Quakers 
reported  upon  what  they  saw*  While  thus  addressing 
himself  to  the  task  which  the  penal  condition  of  the  iBland 
imposed  upon  him,  Colonel  Arthur  did  not  neglect  the 
interests  of  the  settlers,  and  the  need  of  intellectual  culture 
amongst  thof^e  wlio  were  to  govern  the  land  in  future.  He 
would  not  yield  to  the  demands  of  Gelhbrand,  of  Thomas 
Home,  of  T.  (i.  Gregson  and  others,  for  representative  in- 
stitutions while  llie  island  was  but  a  lar^e  gaol.  A  great 
meeting  was  lield  in  IBJ^l,  at  w^iich  Horiie  (a  barrister) 
revelled  in  the  prospect  of  prosecution  for  his  opinions- 
*'  Let  til  em  crush  me,  and  they  will  associate  my  name  with 
the  record  of  this  meeting,  which  history  will  preserve  to 
the  latest  period  of  time.*'  He  was  not  persecuted  but 
patronized,  and  if  his  name  be  preserved  it  will  be  on  some 
musty  record  wliich  he  signed  as  a  placeman  under  the 
government  he  had  denounced.  In  1834  the  same  wild  spirit 
made  Inra  talk  of  the  assertion  by  the  hybrid  population  of 
their  ''rights  if  necessary  by  force  of  arms:'*  and  some  of 
his  coadjutors  demanded  that  every  convict  on  landing 
should  be  set  free  to  join  the  band  of  reforiuers* 

Colonel  Artlnu'  irritated  Home  by  declining  to  recognize, 
without  peruiission  from  England,  Home's  position  as 
secretary  of  a  political  association ;  and  a  new^spaper 
(edited  by  Dr.  Uosa)  ridiculed  the  ostentatious  proceedings 
of  the  association.  A  more  sagacious  effort  was  about  the 
same  x^eriod  embarked  upon  by  thost^  who,  admitting 
Ai"thm''s  contention  that  a  convict  legislature  would  be 
shocking,  sought  the  discontinuance  of  transportation  to 
the  colony,  tn  those  days,  however,  its  horrors  had  not 
awakened  public  remorse,  ami  the  government  were  not 
prepared  to  abarulun  the  unwholesome  system  in  which 
they  were  entangled.  Colonel  Arthur  had  a  staunch 
supporter  in  all  good  deeds  in  the  person  of  the  Eev,  W. 
Bedfortl,  the  senior  chaplain,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Knopwood, 

tiow  ji^torioiis.  its  resLihs  my.y  be.  May  wu  not  look  forward  to  the  time 
wheji  the  mcTeu-sed  prudence  of  the  lower  orders,  no  longer  ilegraded  by 
debaaiiig  ponr-liiws,  will  have  etfecteil,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  such  an 
iinprovfiiuei^t  of  their  circiimstaneoH  aa.  to  have  baniBhcd  the  evils  of  an 
extended  pauperism,  while  that  *vinboiight  grace'  of  life,  thafceheap  defence 
of  jyei-mms  and  ]U'u|>t'rtyr  moral  restraint,  may  be  restored  to  its  aneiettt 
seat  in  the  hearts  ot  tbe  pe&sauUy  oi  out:  Tia.ltve  land.'^ 
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The  latter,  though  kind-hearted,  was  unequal  to  a  task 
requiring  strength,  and  it  was  good  for  the  colony  when, 
many  years  after  accompanying  Colonel  Collins  from  Port 
Phillip  to  the  Derwent,  he  was  pensioned,  and  the  earnest 
Bedford  took  his  place. 

'  The  social  immoralities  which  others  had  viewed  with 
languid  disapproval,  if  not  complicity,  were  abashed  when 
Arthur  as  Governor  and  Bedford  as  preacher  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  reform.  What  the  latter  pronounced  from 
the  pulpit  it  was  found  that  the  former  would  enforce  so  far 
as  loss  of  office  could  enforce  it.  Bedford  assailed  the  open  con- 
tempt for  the  conjugal  tie  in  the  lives  of  many  holders  of  im- 
portant offices,  and  when  the  Governor  publicly  notified  that 
they  could  not  retain  office  unless  they  could  do  so  as  reputable 
persons,  there  was  mingled  terror  and  indignation.  In  vain 
the  culprits  sought  to  bend  the  Governor's  will.  They  turned 
to  the  resolute  chaplain  without  success.  They  yielded ;  and 
their  descendants  have  reason  to  bless  the  order  which  con- 
verted shameless  dwelling-places  into  homes  at  least  for- 
mally virtuous.  The  public  admired  the  courage  of  the 
men  who  assailed  vice  where  "  robes  and  furred  gowns" 
strove  to  protect  it.  Arthur  did  not  restrict  his  sympathies 
to  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  and 
when  Sir  Kichard  Bourke,  in  1835,  proposed  to  endow 
various  religious  bodies  impartially  in  New  South  Wales, 
Arthur  informed  his  Council  that  the  views  sanctioned  by 
Lord  Glenelg  were  in  accord  with  his  own  suggestions. 
The  pecuniary  grants  to  the  several  denominations  were 
increased,  and  the  Governor  hoped  that  such  a  "distribu- 
tion of  the  revenue  would  suppress  every  factitious  cause  of 
discontent."  It  was  reserved  for  his  successor,  Sir  John 
Franklin,  to  legislate  formally  upon  the  subject  in  imitation 
of  Governor  Bourke. 

The  schools  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  were  an  object  of 
deep  solicitude  with  the  Governor  during  his  career.  He 
longed  to  establish  such  an  one  as  might  afford  superior  , 
culture.  In  1819  it  is  recorded  that  there  were  no  more 
than  164  children  receiving  instruction  in  the  colony. 
Minor  schools  of  various  kinds  were  formed  to  meet  the 
pressing  wants,  and  during  Colonel  Sorell's  government  a 
superintendent  of  schools  was  appointed^  aiid  ^  xcL<3\»5vf5ria^^ 


system  was  introduced  in  1821.  In  1834  Colonel  Arthur, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Broughton  (then  Archdeacon  in 
New  South  Wales),  endeavoured  to  found  a  grammar  school, 
the  managing  body  of  which  was  to  be  composed  of 
important  officials-  He  went  so  far  as  to  offer  the  post  of 
head-master  to  a  clergyman"^  emigrating  to  New  South 
Wales  ill  a  vessel  which  touched  at  Hobart  Town.  But  the 
offer  was  not  accepted,  and  eventually  the  scheme  gave 
way  to  other  plans  under  Sir  John  Franklin's  guidance* 
The  higher  education  on  which  Colonel  Arthur  had  set  hia 
heart  was  not  provided  in  Australia  until  William  Weut- 
worth  led  the  way  to  it  by  the  establishment  of  the  Sydney 
University, 

When  the  time  arrived  for  Colonel  Arthur  to  depart,  old 
feelings  of  opposition  were  softenedj  and  some  of  those  who 
had  heen  most  acrimonious  against  him  jomed  in  testifying 
admiration  of  his  character. 

An  address  signed  by  every  member  of  the  Coiuicil  was 
formally  presented  to  him,  and  was  acliuowledged  with 
emotion. 

'*To  cairy  into  the  most  complete  tiffect  the  great  object  of  tmnsporta' 
tiou  which  hiis  rendered  the  introduction  of  aome  onpopuhir  laws  absolutely 
necessary  to  suppress  the  depredation-s  of  convicts  illegally  at  large,  to 
form  a  secure  and  efficient  penal  Bettletuent,  to  conciliate  the  aboriginal 
inhabitaiits  and  to  protect  the  settlers  from  their  fatiil  attacks,  to  encourage 
pastoral  and  mercantile  pnraiiits,  to  foster  religion  and  morals  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  tbe  poor,  to  niftiiitain  the  laws  of  the  country 
aod  firmly  to  carry  into  effect  tbe  regulations  of  the  Govemmeutj  bavc 
all  been  measurea  which  have  required  the  most  laborions  snperWsion, 
Yet  all  these  have  been  far  less  emoarrasaing  than  the  anxious  duty  which 
devolved  upon  me  for  so  many  years  of  apportioning  the  lands  of  tb© 


'*  In  his  usually  accurate  "History  of  Tdsnmuia,"  tbe  Rev.  Mr,  West 
has  fallen  into  error  on  this  subject.  He  says  :  *'Tlie  Rev^  Mr.  Rnaiien 
was  nominated  first  master,  but  the  question  of  religion  was  fatal  to  its 
success.  The  school  sunk  into  a  private  establishment."  Colonel  Arthur 
entreated  tbe  author's  father  (Rev.  G.  K,  Rusden,  Pembroke  t'ollege, 
Cambridge)  to  accept  the  post.  But  he  bad  already  made  arrangements 
to  settle  in  New  South  Wales.  He  contitmed  bis  voyage  to  Sydney  in  the 
vessel  in  w^bich  be  bad  sailed  from  Knglaml.  He  became  a  chaplain  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  officiated  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Hunter 
Itiver  district.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  Colonel  Arthur,  and  it  was  not 
without  compunction  that  he  felt  constrained  to  decline  the  oflFer.  In  a 
minute  laid  by  Colonel  Arthur  before  his  Councib  iith  Aug.  lH:i6,  he 
said  "tbe  office  of  head  master  was  offered  to  the  Rev.  Mn  Ruaden,  who 
decUiied  it." 
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Crown  amongst  the  settlers  according  to  their  respective  means  of  improv- 
ing them,  and  of  impartially  considering  their  claims  in  the  disposal  of 
assigned  servants.  ...  In  all  these  matters  I  have  felt  the  full  weight 
of  responsibility  in  contending  with  the  extreme  practical  difficulties 
which  have  almost  daily  presented  themselves,  and  which  I  never  could 
have  successfully  withstood  but  from  the  support  I  have  uniformly  received. 

.  .  .  I  shall  ever  most  highly  appreciate  the  encouragement  I  have 
received,  the  strength  which  my  government  has  derived  from  it,  and  the 
gratifying  testimonies  I  have  received  of  feelings  towards  myself  personally 
since  I  received  the  intelligence  of  His  Majesty's  intention  to  appoint  my 
successor.  ...  If  my  labours  have  been  great,  so  has  been  my  reward. 
I  have  witnessed  the  most  extraordinary  rise  perhaps  ever  known  within 
so  short  a  period  in  the  value  of  property.  The  foundation  is  now  firmly 
laid,  enterprise  and  the  desire  to  improve  have  full  scope,  and  their  results 
will  be,  I  anticipate,  increasingly  developed  every  year.  .  .  .  Having 
presided  over  the  Legislative  Council  from  the  period  of  its  constitution, 
now  ten  years  ago,  I  cannot  take  my  leave  of  you  without  the  most  lively 
emotions,  and  whilst  I  am  most  deeply  sensible  of  your  invariable  kindness 
and  forbearance  towards  myself,  permit  me  to  request  for  my  successor  a 
continuance  of  that  support  which  you  have  so  cheerfully  and  zealously, 
during  so  long  a  period,  extended  to  me. 

"  Gentlemen,  with  the  most  sincere  wishes  for  your  future  prosperity 
and  happiness,  I  now  bid  you  farewell." 

The  material  progress  had  indeed  been  great.  His 
relative,  Mr.  Montagu,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  compiled 
tables  which  showed  that  during  Arthur's  rule  the  revenue 
had  risen  from  iS16,866  to  ^£106,639;  the  imports  from 
£62,000  to  £583,146;  the  exports  from  £14,500  to 
£320,679.  The  number  of  mills  had  been  increased  from 
5  to  47 ;  of  colonial  vessels  from  1  to  71 ;  of  churches  from 
4  to  18;  and  the  population  had  grown  from  12,000  to 
40,000  in  1836.8^ 

»*  **  History  of  Tasmania."    West.     VoL  i.,  p.  177. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


GOVERNOR    DAKLTXa. 


OoVERNOB  Darlinci  anived  in  New  Soath  Wales  in  Dec, 
1825,  after  toncliing  at  Hobart  Town  and  conveying 
the  instriietioiiB  of  the  Colonial  Office  as  to  the  separation 
of  the  island  government  from  that  of  New  South  Wales, 
He  was  a  soldier  and  influenced  by  niilitary  ideas.  A  pre- 
sentiment that  he  would  be  so  influenced  seems  to  have 
been  instinctive  with  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party— the 
emancipists  and  self-styled  patriots.  Brisbane  had  warmed 
their  sympathies  by  his  recent  cordiality,  and  they  were 
in  no  humour  to  welcome  his  supplanter.  The  incoming 
Governor  was  received  like  the  outgoing  Idng  : 

"  As  in  a  tliejitre  the  eyea  of  men 
Are  idly  bent  on  liim  that  entei'a  next ,  .  . 
Wen  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  mien's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard.     No  man  cried,  '  (jod  save  him  1 '  *' 

Dai'ling  bore  with  him  a  Eoyal  warrant  appointing  hia 
Legislative  Council,  consisting  of  the  chief  military  officer 
(Stewart,  who  had  in  that  capacity  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  in  the  brief  interval  between  the  departure  of 
Brisbane  and  the  arrival  of  Darhng);  the  Chief  Justice; 
Archdeacon  Scott ;  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr,  Alexander 
Macleay  (who  arrived  in  Jan.  18*26,  and  was  to  succeed 
Major  Goulburii);  John  Macarthur ;  Robert  Campbell;  and 
Charles  Throsby.  The  Executive  Council  was  to  consist  of 
the  same  persoiis,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  last- 
named  colonists.  It  must  have  been  with  strange  feelings 
that  Macarthur  and  Campbell  were  sworn  (20t]i  Dec.  1B25) 
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as  members  of  the  Legislative  Council.  In  180S  Campbell 
had  been  one  of  the  few  respected  persons  who  abetted 
Governor  Bhgh  when,  under  the  guidance  of  Crossley  the 
convict,  Macarthur  was  lawlessly  imprisoned.  Campbell 
had  given  evidence  in  favour  of  Bligh  at  the  trial  of  Colonel 
Johnston.  In  1825,  Macarthur  and  Campbell  were  styled 
**  trusty  and  well-beloved,"  in  a  warrant  under  the  hand  of 
the  King  appointing  them  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council ;  and  the  warrant  was  subscribed  by  Lord  Bathurst, 
from  whom  it  had  been  so  hard  to  wring  consent  that 
Macarthur  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  home  in 
1817.  The  warrant  of  1825  was  revoked  in  1827,  and  a 
new  one  was  issued ;  but  the  change  was  merely  formal* 
Stewart  was  no  longer  named  in  it,  but  the  "oflScer  next  in 
command  to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  '*  was  placed  in 
the  Council,  and  Colonel  Lindesay  (39th  Eegt.)  in  that 
capacity  took  his  seat.  The  other  members  were  re- 
appointed.  Soon  after  Darling's  arrival  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  present  an  address  to  him,  and  a  public 
meeting  was  called,  at  which  William  C.  Wentworth  was 
the  moving  spirit.  He  admitted  that  the  new  Council  was 
an  improvement  on  its  predecessor,  but  advocated  agitation 
for  an  elected  Assembly,  and  sounded  the  popular  note  of 
taxation  by  representation.  Darling  replied  in  general 
terms;  and,  without  committing  himself  to  any  party, 
proceeded  with  his  new  Colonial  Secretary  to  introduce 
administrative  reforms  which  previous  laxity  had  made 
necessary.  In  this,  as  in  his  task  of  raising  the  tone  of 
society,  the  Governor  was  to  look  for  aid  from  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  who  was  noted  as  a  man  of  science,  and  in 
addition  to  his  services  under  the  Crown  had  been  for  many 
years  the  highly  esteemed  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Linnsean  Society,  which  unanimously  ordered  a  painting 
of  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  That  two  persons  freshly 
arrived  from  the  mother  country  should  concur  in  removing 
from  the  public  oflSces  some  relics  of  the  convict  element 
introduced  by  Macquarie  and  untouched  by  Brisbane,  can 
hardly  be  wondered  at ;  yet  Darling  and  Macleay  incurred 
the  odium  of  the  emancipists  by  weeding  the  departments. 
The  order  which  they  had  not  found  they  attempted  to 
secure  by  checks  and  counter-e\\eeik»,     Ttis^  Yc&aaR^^  vy. 


higher  sense  of  duty  among  officials.  The  emancipist  and 
self-styled  patriot  party  turned  savagely  on  the  Governor, 
and  Dr.  Wardell  and  William  Wentworth  ere  long  vented 
their  iurj  in  the  columns  of  the  Australian,  After  this 
introduction  of  the  Governor,  the  progresB  of  discovery 
during  his  rule  must  be  alluded  to. 

In  1827,  Allan  Cmminghara  comhined  his  botanical  re- 
searches with  exploration.  He  traversed  with  six  men 
the  affluents  of  the  Nammoy  and  the  Gwydir,  discovered 
Darling  Downs,  and  returned  to  his  starting-point  at  the 
head  of  the  Hunter  river.  Two  years  afterwards  he  went 
to  Moreton  Bay  by  sea;  and  exploring  the  som-cesofthe 
Brisbane  river,  connected  his  two  expeditions,  and  named 
Cunningham's  (Pass  or)  Gap  in  the  cordillera  near  Darling 
Downs.  Darling  selected,  for  the  command  of  another 
exploring  party,  Captain  Charles  Sturt  of  H.M.  39th  Eegi- 
ment.  With  this  leader  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume  was  associated. 
In  a  time  of  drought  (1828)  they  started  for  the  interior, 
in  which  Oxley  had  found  marshes  and  expanse  of  water. 
They  found  a  waste  of  dry  polygonum  scrub  with  patches 
of  reeds  and  a  small  muddy  channel  to  which  tlie  Macquarie 
had  dwindled.  An  attempt  by  Sturt  to  follow  its  course 
failed*  Hume  made  excursions,  and  after  much  hardship 
the  explorers  suddenly  came  upon  a  large  river,  which  they 
named  tbe  Darhng.  To  their  horror  they  found  the  water 
salt.  They  were  in  sore  straits  for  themselves  a,nd  their 
cattle;  and  the  unerring  skill  of  Hume  was  never  more 
welcome  than  when  he  discovered,  not  far  from  their  camp, 
a  pool  of  fresh  water  which  relieved  tboh-  distress.  Striking 
the  Darling  in  long.  145.38  E.,  lat,  29.37  S.,  they  descended 
many  miles  without  finding  any  alteration  in  the  character 
of  the  river.  They  turned  northwards,  and  again  encoun- 
tered the  Darhng,  salt  as  before.  After  four  months  and 
a  balf  they  returned,  having  ascertained  that  the  Macquarie 
and  Castlereagh  rivers,  and,  inferentially,  tbe  Nammoy, 
Gwydir,  and  the  Darling  Down  rivers,  liowed  into  this  new 
great  river,  now  called  the  Darling,  below  tbe  confluence  of 
the  rivers  converging  from  the  slopes  of  the  cordillera. 

Sturt  was  again  commissioned  in  1829  to  explore  the 
more  southern  rivers.  The  Lachlan  had  been  essayed 
va,inly  by  Oxley.     Start  so\\%\\t  U\e  ^lurrumbidgee,  whose 
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waters,  fed  from  the  Snowy  Mountains,  were  to  bear  him 
to  a  new  and  unexpected  terminus.  Hume  could  not 
accompany  him,  though  asked  to  do  so.  Not  only  his  skill 
in  the  bush,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  natives  caused  regret 
at  his  absence.  On  the  Darling  Sturt  and  Hume  had  seen 
many  natives,  and  no  hostilities  had  taken  place.  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  George  Macleay  was  Sturt's  companion 
and  friend  in  his  new  undertaking.  Forming  a  depot  on 
the  Murrumbidgee,  near  its  junction  with  the  Lachlan, 
Sturt  went  down  the  river  in  a  boat.  They  passed  the 
junction  with  the  river  which  Hume  had  named  after  his 
own  father  ;  but  Hume  was  not  there  to  recognize  it,  and 
Sturt  unfortunately,  but  unwittingly,  discarded  Hume's 
patronymic,  and  named  the  river  the  Murray,  in  honour  of 
Sir  George  Murray,  then  Secretary  of  State.  The  boat 
bore  them  bravely  downwards ;  they  saw  hundreds  of 
natives ;  they  were  saved  from  an  attack  of  one  tribe  by 
the  heroism  of  another  native  (of  a  tribe  recently  seen), 
who  dashed  across  the  river  and  arrested  the  uplifted  arm 
of  a  leader.  They  returned  in  1830,  amidst  much  privation 
and  in  great  prostration,  and  Sturt  published  a  narrative 
which  proved  him  as  modest  as  brave.  They  had  traced 
the  united  Murrumbidgee,  Murray,  and  Darling  waters  into 
Lake  Alexandrina,  and  thence  to  the  sea  in  Encounter  Bay. 
They  had  connected  their  journey  across  the  land  with  the 
labours  of  Flinders,  and  the  footsteps  of  others.  They  had 
found  on  the  coast  that  the  natives  had  seen  white  men 
before,  and,  unlike  their  brethren  in  the  interior,  had  been 
made  to  dread  fire-arms.  Sturt's  people  were  watchful 
and  returned  safely;  and  in  all  his  explorations  Sturt  never 
took  the  life  of  a  native.  Governor  Darling  acknowledged 
his  services  by  an  oflScial  notice  of  his  exploits,  and  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Macleay,  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
his  son's  name  included  as  that  of  one  who  had  done  the 
State  some  service  in  the  expedition.  A  sad  fate  awaited 
the  next  explorer  who  visited  Lake  Alexandrina.  Captain 
Barker,  a  brother  officer  of  Sturt,  had  succeeded  Captain 
Stirling  as  commandant  at  Baffles  Bay,  and  when  that 
settlement  was,  like  its  neighbour  at  Melville  Island,  aban- 
doned in  1829,  Barker  was  stationed  at  King  George's 
Sound .     Governor  Darling  instructed  \\\\xi  \»Qi  \v?yxA  <c>r^<e5.  S^^ 


last-named  settleineut  to  Captain  Stirling,  who  had  hecome 
Governor  of  (Western  Australia  or)  Swan  Eiver  ;  and  then 
to  make  a  more  accurate  survey  at  Lake  Alexandrina  than 
had  heen  possible  for  Sturt,  The  gallant  Barker,  who  was 
reputed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  aborigine}:^,  and 
kindly  disposed  towards  them,  fell  a  sacrifiee  to  the  hatred 
inspired  b^^  less  humane  visitors.  Being  the  only  one  of 
the  company  who  could  swim,  he  crossed  the  channel, 
which  connects  the  lake  with  the  sea,  alone,  taking  hiB 
compass  on  his  head.  His  companions  saw  him  no  more. 
Sturt  bewailed  the  loss  of  one  so  true  and  just,  so  intelligent 
and  dauntless,  so  kind  and  indefatigable,  and  thouglvt  it 
probable  that  the  **  cruelties  practised  by  sealers  had  insti- 
gated the  natives  to  take  vengeance  on  the  innocent  as  well 
as  on  the  guilty."  Lt.  Keot,  the  second  in  command,  pre- 
vailed upon  a  sealer  at  Kangaroo  Island  to  go  with  him  and 
a  native  woman  to  inquii-e  concerning  Barker's  fate.  She 
was  told  that  he  had  been  speared  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Numerous  attempts  to  form  settlements  during  the 
governments  of  Brisbane  and  Darling  evinced  the  desire  of 
English  Ministers  to  exclude  foreign  nations  and  furnish 
fresh  outlets  for  British  enterprise.  There  is  documentary 
evidence  to  show  that  to  the  promptness  of  Lord  Liverpoors 
Administration  it  was  due  that  only  the  flag  of  England  was 
permitted  to  float  over  Australian  soil.  The  traditions  of 
Pitt,  who  first  erected  it  there,  still  prevailed  in  Lord  Liver- 
pooFs  Cabinet,  which  comprised  the  great  Peel  and  the 
brilliant  Canning.  What  Governor  King  implored  the 
Addington  Ministry  to  do  in  order  to  extinguish  French 
pretensions  in  1802,  while  Lord  Liverpool  (then  Lord 
Hawkesbury)  was  Foreign  Secretary,  the  same  nobleman 
while  Prime  Minister  sanctioned  in  1826,  when  those  pre- 
tensions were  believed  to  be  recrudescent.* 

Early  in  182(5  Lord  Batliurst  wrote  to  Governor  Darling. 
EstablishmentB  at  Western  Port  and  Shark  Bay  were  con- 
templated. Tliese,  with  the  post  at  Melville  Island,  were 
to  secure  tlio  whole  territory  from  the  intruding  French^ 
who  were  sending  out  discovery  ships.  Darling  pointed 
out  that  as  the  western  boundary  of  his  government  was  the 


*  See  aboTre,  p.  rus  tmd  nf>ti\ 
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129th  degree  East  Long.,  "  it  will  not  be  easy  to  satisfy  the 
French,  if  they  are  desirous  of  establishing  themselves 
here,  that  there  is  any  valid  objection  to  their  doing  so  on 
the  West  Coast ;  and  I  therefore  beg  to  suggest  that  this 
diflSculty  would  be  removed  by  a  Commission  .  .  . 
describing  the  whole  territory  as  within  the  government." 
Darling  at  once  sent  expeditions  to  occupy  Western  Port 
and  King  George's  Sound.  He  confidentially  enjoined  the 
oflScers  in  command  to  be  careful,  if  they  should  see  the 
French,  **  to  avoid  any  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  whole 
of  New  Holland  being  within  this  government,  any  division 
of  it  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  under  the  designation 
of  New  South  Wales  being  merely  ideal,  and  intended  only 
with  a  view  of  distinguishing  the  more  settled  part  of  the 
country.  Should  this  explanation  not  prove  satisfactory  it 
will  be  proper,  in  that  case,  to  refer  them  to  this  govern- 
ment for  any  further  information  they  may  require." 

If  the  French  should  be  found  landed, — "you  will,  not- 
withstanding, land  the  troops  (two  oJSicers  with  eighteen 
rank  and  file — agreeably  to  your  instructions,  and  signify 
that  their  continuance  with  any  view  to  establishing  them- 
selves, or  colonization,  would  be  considered  an  unjustifiable 
intrusion  on  His  Britannic  Majesty's  possessions." 

The  French  corvette  U Astrolabe  arrived  in  Sydney  soon 
afterwards.  Darling  was  informed  by  her  commander  that 
the  expedition  was  scientific  only,  but  he  wrote  that  it  was 
perhaps  fortunate  that  the  British  ships  Warspite,  Success^ 
and  Volage,  were  lying  in  Sydney.  That  fact,  with  a  know- 
ledge that  H.M.S.  Fly  had  sailed  for  Western  Port,  might 
make  the  French  captain  **  more  circumspect  in  his  pro- 
ceedings than  he  otherwise  would  have  been." 

Captain  Wright  took  charge  of  the  settlement  at  Western 
Port.  Captain  Wetherall  of  H.M.S.  Fly  assisted  in  forming 
it.  Hamilton  Hume  was  asked  to  go,  but  **  impaired  health 
prevented  his  complying."  Hovell  (his  feliow-tx'aveller  in 
1824)  accompanied  Captain  Wright.  Captains  Wetherall 
and  Wright  furnished  exhaustive  reports.  The  former 
spoke  of  the  "prospect  of  rendering  Port  Phillip  in  some 
degree  tributary  to  the  establishment "  at  Western  Port. 
He  soon  perceived  that  Mr.  Hovell  was  at  fault,  and 
reported :  "  It  is  vei-y  evident  that  C^  e«»\)eiYU^  ox^(>i  \^  \NRk\.  *^^ 


country  described  by  Messrs.  Hume  and  Hovell,  and  that 
they  could  never  have  been  there,  as  their  accounts  are  not 
appHcable  to  a  single  point  either  of  it  or  to  the  anchorage*** 

Wright  wrote  (27th  March  1827)  that  the  country  was 
scrubby,  and  tliat  his  own  and  HoveU's  researches  had 
failed  to  reveal  the  fine  pasture  land  seen  in  1824.  Hovell 
had  been  '*  occupied  twelve  days  in  looking  at  the  country 
north  between  Western  Port,  the  mountains,  and  Port 
Phillip,  but  never  got  to  the  latter."  Wright  resigned  his 
charge  to  his  successor,  Lieut.  Burehell,  and  Hovell 
prosecuted  his  researches,  wdiich  were  duly  reported  to  the 
Colonial  Office.  He  thought  he  had  found  Hume's 
termiuus  on  the  Bay  near  ^*a  very  extensive  freshwater 
roarKli,  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  long,  separated  from  Port 
Phillip  by  a  narrow  ridge  or  bank  of  sand  not  more  than 
from  two  to  three  liundred  yards  wide."  This  was  the 
Carrinn  Swamp,  which  bounded  Tuckey's  explorations  in 
1803  under  Collins ;  but  though  Hovell,  in  one  of  his 
reports  (27th  March),  alluded  to  Tuckey's  narrative,  he 
failed  to  observe  that  Tuckey's  land  journey  from  CoOins' 
Camp  was  perforce  con  lined  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Port 
Phillip,  while  the  journey  of  Hume  was  entirely  on  the 
west.  Having,  as  he  thought,  **  near  the  head  of  the  Bay, 
ascertained  the  spot  which  terminated  the  journey  of  Mi\ 
Hume''  and  himself^ — he  returned,  uuconscious  of  the  fact 
that  between  liim  and  any  part  of  the  country  traversed  by 
Huuie  ran  the  everflowing  Yarra-Yarra  river,  aud  that  the 
waters  of  Port  Phillip  lay  between  him  and  the  place  haj 
thought  he  had  reached. 

It  must  seem  Btrs.nge  to  those  who  know  the  country  that 
he  could  stand  on  the  ridge  of  sand  which  he  described, 
near  the  Carrum  Swamp,  without  recognizing  on  the  \ 
opposite  western  side  of  Port  Phillip  tlie  Station  Peak  of 
Flmders,  close  to  which  he  passed  with  Hume,  aud  w^hich 
Hume  learned  was  called  Willamanata  by  the  natives* 

Darling   thought   Hovell* s   services  of  little  value.      It 
appeared  **  that  Western  Port  does  not  possess  the  necessaryl 
requisites  for  a  settlement/*  and  *'  should  your  Lordship^ 
cousider  that  the  object  of  taking  formal  possession  has 
been  answered,"  the  persons  sent  to  establish  the  settle- 
ment    might    perhapa   \)e    \^\W\4Y?k*^vv*      Lord    Godericb 
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authorized  the  abandonment  of  the  place,  and  early  in 
1828  Darling  withdrew  the  whole  establishment.  But  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land  John  Batman,  one  of  those  men  who 
(on  account  of  the  faculty  possessed  by  Hamilton  Hume  of 
divining  then-  way  through  unknown  tracts)  were  called 
"good  bushmen,"  had  in  1827  applied  for  a  grant  of  land 
at  Western  Port.  He  induced  Mr.  J.  T.  Gellibrand  to  join 
him.  They  proposed  to  take  live  stock  to  the  value  of  from 
^64000  to  £5000  to  the  spot  where  Batman  would  reside. 
But  Governor  Darling  wrote:  *' Acknowledge,  and  inform 
them  that  no  determination  having  been  come  to  with 
respect  to  the  settlement  at  Western  Port,  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  comply  with  their  request."  Batman,  thus  foiled 
for  the  time,  nursed  his  project  until  1835,  when  he  was 
more  successful. 

At  King  George's  Sound,  Major  Lockyer,  the  com- 
mandant, selected  the  site  of  Albany,  where  a  military 
post  was  kept  until  it  was  transferred  (1830)  from  the 
control  of  New  South  Wales  to  the  young  colony  formed 
at  Swan  Eiver  in  Western  Australia. 

Captain  Stirling,  E.N.,  had  joined  in  exploring  expedi- 
tions in  New  South  Wales,  and  had  subsequently  formed  a 
settlement  at  Eaffles  Bay.  He  had  surveyed  Swan  Eiver 
in  1827.  His  report  led  to  a  project  to  form  a  settlement 
there.  Mr.  Barrow  wrote  from  the  Admiralty  to  the 
Colonial  Office  (1828),  that  with  Western  Port,  King 
George's  Sound,  and  Swan  Eiver  *'  on  the  south  and  west, 
and  Eaffles  Bay  on  the  north,  I  think  we  may  consider 
ourselves  in  unmolested  possession  of  the  great  continent."^ 

In  1829,  Captain  Fremantle,  H.M.S.  Challenger  (des- 
patched from  India  to  Swan  Eiver)  formally  took  possession 
of  "all  that  part  of  New  Holland  which  is  not  included 
within  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales." 

-  The  Earl  of  Ripon  in  1833  thought  the  anxieties  of  1826  groundless. 
He  wrote  :  **  The  present  settlement  at  Swan  River  owes  its  origin^you 
may  perhaps  be  aware,  to  certain  false  rumours  which  had  reached  the 
Government  of  the  intentions  of  a  foreign  power  to  establish  a  colony)  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Australia.  The  design  was  for  a  time  given  up  entirely 
on  grounds  of  public  economy,  and  would  not  have  been  resumed  but  for 
the  offer  of  a  party  of  gentlemen  to  embark  in  an  undertaking  of  this 
nature  at  their  own  risk  upon  receiving  extensive  grants  of  land,  and  on  a 
certain  degree  of  protection  and  assistance  for  a  limited  period  heiiwf, 
secured  to  them  by  the  Government." 


Finaneial  considemtions  aiTested  the  proposed  official 
settlement.  But  private  speculators  stepped  in.  Mr.j 
Thomas  Peel,  with  others,  oiFered  to  provide  shipping  ta 
carry  10,000  emigrants  to  Swan  River  at  the  rate  of  MSO' 
a -head.  In  return  they  asked  for  grants  of  land,  of  which 
they  calculated  the  value  at  Is.  M,  an  acre.  They  were 
to  receive  4,000,000  acres  for  £BOO,OOU.  They  offered 
200  acres  free  of  rent  to  each  male  emigrant.  The 
Bcheme  was  not  caiTied  out,  hut  it  led  to  another  in  which 
Mr,  T.  Peel  was  the  leader,  and  of  whicli  the  Government 
approved. 

Captain  Stirling  was  to  be  Governor  of  the  first  free 
settlement  in  Australia.  No  convicts  were  to  go  thither. 
Immigrants  were  to  receive,  in  the  order  of  then*  arrival, 
grants  of  land  proportioned  to  the  capital  they  were  pre- 
pared to  invest.  They  were  to  satisfy  the  Governor  as  to 
the  capital  they  possessed,  and  to  receive  40  acres  for  each 
i'3  of  m vested  money ;  hut  they  were  not  to  receive  the 
grant  in  fee  simple  until  they  had  expended  at  the  rate  of 
is.  6d,  an  acre  in  improvements.  There  were  conditions 
of  reversion  to  the  Crown  in  case  of  default  of  expenditm^e. 
To  Mr.  Peel  were  assigned  a  quarter  of  a  million,  with 
possible  extension  to  a  million,  of  acres  on  condition  of 
takhig  out  emigrants,  at  a  graduated  scale,  by  which  for 
all  persons  over  ten  years  of  age  Mr.  Peel  was  to  receive 
200  acres.  The  Governor  might  acquire  a  hundred  thou- 
sand acres.  He  landed  on  the  1st  of  June,  1829,  to  found 
the  new  settlement;  and  before  the  cud  of  1880,  thirty 
vessels  had  arrived  witli  more  tban  a  thousand  claimants 
for  acres.  Captain  Stirling  did  what  he  could  to  satisfy 
them ;  but  what  lie  did  was  of  no  avail.  In  proportion 
as  a  man  had  more  land  he  was  in  more  difficulty  as  to 
its  use* 

Every  man*s  neighbour  was  m  dim  distance.  Spread  _ 
over  wide  tracts,  and  commanding  no  labour,  the  puzzled"" 
landholders  had  neither  roads  nor  markets.  They  gazed 
in  stupor  at  their  unprofitable  wastes.  The  old  problem 
of  labour  assumed  a  new  phase  under  new  conditions  in  a 
new  land.  Land— the  presumed  wealth  of  the  colony — 
could  purchase  no  labour,  and  yet  land  w^as  tbe  commodity 
with  which  it  liad  Ijeeiv  Vvo\yed  to  buy  everything.     Con- 


tractors,  surveyors,  and  others  were  to  receive  payment  in 
the  same  barren  element  of  exclmnge.  Many  immigrants 
had  property  of  some  kind,  but  few  carried  with  them  the 
means  of  building  houses,  or  commanding  labour.  Land 
in  proporiiaii  to  attracted  capital  was  the  loadstone ;  hut 
the  attracted  capital  in  vain  sought  congenial  employment. 
There  was  no  hope  of  profit  from  it.  Some  settlers  tied 
from  a  colony  ^Ybose  hardships  were  intolerable.  The  few 
sheep  and  cattle  seemed  likely  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  teeth  of 
the  few  colonists,  and  starvation  would  ensue.  Some  who 
fled  retained  their  grants  nominally. 

Mr.  Peel,  after  taldng  4:50,000  and  300  servants  to  tlie 
colony,  was  left  without  a  servant,  while  his  property  was 
|Wasted  ;  and  when  it  had  been  wasted,  the  servants  w  ho  had 
abandoned  hiTu  returned,  starving,  to  demand  employment 
*and  food.  He,  the  victim  of  an  experiment  to  which  he 
had  so  largely  contributed,  was  as  helpless  as  the  men  who 
had  abandoned  liim.  Tlie  inexorable  laws  of  co-relation 
between  capital  and  labour  had  never  been  more  notabry 
violated,  or  more  notably  avenged  themselves.  Governor 
Stirling  W'as  driven  to  seek  assistance  from  England 
in  an  eiuergency  which  neither  he  nor  his  employers 
comprehended. 

The  root  of  tlie  failure  was  to  be  explained  l>y  a  man  then 
rising  into  notoriety— Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield.  Com- 
mencing Ins  career  by  being  convicted  of  abduction  in 
1826  (unattended,  however,  by  the  coarser  constraints 
sometimes  resorted  to),  tliis  remarkable  man  became  the 
life  of  a  Colonization  Society,  whose  labours  w*ere  to 
influence,  though  not  control,  the  Colonial  Office,  the 
Parhament,  and  colonists.  They  furnished  ideas;  and  in 
a  world  of  red  tape  and  routine,  to  furnish  an  idea  is  ta 
create*  Wakefield's  first  trumpet-sound  in  the  arena  of 
colonization  was  an  anonymous  letter,'"^  published  in  London 
ill  18!^9.  Grasping  the  subject  with  a  master  hand, 
emhellishhig  his  brochure  with  touches  of  power  and  the 
raciijess  of  reality,  he  arrested  attention  and  partly  com- 


'  A  Letter  from  Sydney,  the  principal  town  of  Anairiilaaia.  Edited 
by  Robwt  Gougei',  together  with  the  Outline  of  a  Systemof  Coloum^tion." 
■-ondon:  Joseph  Cross,  18  Holborn,  182D. 
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pelled  belief.  Society,  oflScials,  settlers,  labourers,  politics 
were  woven  into  his  work     "  The  Opposition,*'  he  said, 

**  consists  of  emancipated  convicts  who  have  obtained  wealth  and  import- 
ance ;  of  the  children  of  convicts,  and  of  certain  free  immigrants — men  of 
fiery,  and  in  many  cases  of  generous,  tempers ;  of  whom  some  cannot 
tamely  brook  subjection  in  their  own  persons  ;  some  hate  oppression  in 
the  abstract,  and  some  are  filled  with  a  high  ambition,  like  that  which 
urged  the  robber-shepherd  to  found  Rome.  These  are  the  leaders  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  population.  They  are  bent  upon  procuring  for  the  colony  a 
government  of  colonial  origin.  They  want  trial  by  jury  and  a  Legislative 
Assembly.  They  talk  even  of  perfect  independence.  They  are  rebels, 
every  one  of  them,  at  heart ;  and  nothing  but  a  sense  of  weakness  deters 
them  from  drawing  the  sword." 

He  underrated  the  prospects  of  wool-growing.  Produc- 
tion, he  thought,  must  soon  outpace  demand.  The  latter 
was  then  supposed  in  England  to  be  limited  to  thirty 
million  pounds,  and  Wakefield  foresaw  that  Australia 
would  soon  produce  far  more.  He  proclaimed  the  evils 
of  the  convict  system,  and  the  curse  it  entailed.  He 
depicted  a  possible  "  extension  of  Britain."  The  crime  and 
misery  produced  in  Britain  by  excess  of  people  in  propor- 
tion to  territory,  might  be  reduced  if  not  annihilated  by  a 
system  which  would  place  within  reach  of  British  popula- 
tion the  territory  in  the  colonies.  In  one  place  people 
hungered  for  land,  in  the  other  land  panted  for  people. 
He  would  not  make  the  colonies  "new  societies,  but 
extensions  of  an  old  society."  If  "this  plan  be  too  magni- 
ficent for  execution  may  we  not  construct  a  smaller  edifice 
on  this  model  ?  In  plain  English — if  the  principles  here 
suggested  be  correct,  why  should  they  not  be  reduced 
to  practice  upon  whatever  scale  ?'* 

In  an  Appendix  he  supplied  terse  articles — 

1.  That  a  payment  in  money  of per  acre  be  required  for  all  future 

grants  of  land  without  exception. 

2.  That  all  land  now  granted,  and  to  be  granted,  throughout  the 
colony  be  declared  liable  to  a  tax  of per  cent,  upon  the  actual  rent. 

3.  That  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  upon  rent  and  of  sales  form  an 
Emigration  Fund,  to  be  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  British  labourers 
to  the  colony  free  of  cost. 

4.  That  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  fund  shaU  be  entrusted 
be  empowered  to  raise  money  on  that  security,  as  money  is  raised  on  the 
security  of  parish  and  county  rates  in  England. 

5.  That  the  supply  of  labourers  be  as  nearly  as  possible  proportioned  to 
the  demand  for  labour  at  each  settlement,  so  that  capitalists  shall  never 
suffer  from  an  urgent  want  of  labourers,  and  that  labour  shall  never  want 
weU-paid  employment. 
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6.  That  iu  the  selection  of  emigrants,  an  absolute  preference  be  given 
to  young  persons,  and  that  no  excess  of  males  be  conveyed  to  the  colony 
free  of  cost. 

7.  That  colonists  providing  a  passage  for  emigrant  labourers,  being 
young  persons  and  equal  numbers  of  both  sexes,  be  entitled  to  a  payment 
in  money  from  the  Emigration  Fund,  equal  to  the  actual  contract  price 
of  a  passage  for  so  many  labouring  persons. 

8.  That  erants  be  absolute  in  fee  without  any  condition  whatsoever,  and 
obtainable  by  deputy. 

9.  That  any  surplus  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  upon  rent  and  of  sales, 
over  what  is  re(iuired  for  emigration,  be  employed  in  relief  of  other  taxes, 
and  for  the  general  purposes  oi  Colonial  Government. 

If  Wakefield's  belief  were  true,  the  principles  on  which 
Western  Australia  had  been  founded  were  false.  The  year 
1829  witnessed  the  publication  and  the  experiment.  For 
this  reason  they  are  here  placed  side  by  side.  The  Coloni- 
zation Society,  which  sprung  from  the  anonymous  author's 
ideas,  will  properly  be  dealt  with  hereafter. 

It  is  sufficient  to  mention  him  now  in  connection  with 
the  occupation  of  new  lands. 

While  the  land  of  Australia  was  thus  parcelled  out,  the 
treatment  of  its  original  inhabitants  was  of  the  customary 
kind.  On  the  Hunter  Eiver,  in  former  times,  the  com- 
mandant had  availed  himself  of  their  services  in  capturing 
runaways  and  bushrangers.  Backed  by  a  knowledge  of  his 
support  they  had  shown  a  courage  and  confidence  not 
exceeded  by  their  skill  in  tracking.  The  usual  injuries  by 
white  men  produced  the  usual  results. 

A  native  whom  the  authorities  described  as  Jackey 
Jackey  (with  two  aliases)  was  seized  on  the  Upper  Hunter 
in  the  winter  of  1826,  was  taken  seventy  miles  to  Wallis 
Plains  (Maitland),  and  was  on  the  31st  July  handed  to 
Lt.  Lowe,  40th  Eegt.,  the  officer  in  command.  His  fate 
became  the  topic  of  rumour  not  altogether  condemnatory. 

Brave  men  as  well  as  others  had  arrived  at  the  cowardly 
conclusion  that  the  brutalities  of  the  whites  were  inevitable, 
and  that  their  consequences  must  be  condoned  or  neglected 
by  the  government.  Some  were  insolent  enough  to  declare 
that  it  was  the  dispensation  of  Providence  that  the  black 
race  must  be  "stamped  out"  by  the  white. 

Darling's  own  conduct  deserves  censure.  The  Attorney- 
General,  Saxe-Bannister,  reported  (Aug.  1826)  that  there 
was  a  common  statement  that  the  military  had  taken  upon 


themselveB  to  "put  men  to  death  in  coltl  blood,  and  tbat 
the  magistrates  do  not  at  all  interfere/'  He  was  con- 
vinced that  Darling  could  not  be  aware  of  these  things. 
He  appealed  to  him  to  stop  them,  DarUnj^  did  little.  The 
crime  had  occnrred  at  the  Hunter  Eiver,  and  it  was  to  a 
resident  in  that  district  that  Brisbane  had  mtimated  that  if 
the  blacks  were  shot  there  was  no  occasion  to  report  the 
fact.  The  natives  there  w^ere  numerous  and  warlike, 
however,  and  to  the  disgust  of  some  residents  seemed 
disinclined  to  be  shot.  Settlers  sent  to  the  Governor  a 
petition  praying  for  protection  *'from  the  incursions  of 
numerous  tribes  of  black  natives,  armed  aud  tbreatening 
death  to  our  servants"  ,  .  .  ** until  the  threats  and 
murderous  designs  of  the  natives  shall  havtj  subsided,  the 
lives  of  our  labourers  and  our  property  will  be  exposed  to 
tiie  revenge  and  depredation  of  these  hifuriated  and  savage 
people." 

Darling  replied  (5th  Sept.)  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared, 
and  the  settlers  should  show  no  apprehension.  **  Vigorous 
measures  among  yourselves  would  more  effectually  estab- 
lish your  ascendancy  than  the  utmost  power  of  the  military. 
.  ,  ,  I  strongly  recommend  you  to  unite  and  take  measures 
for  yoiu!  own  defence,  and  you  may  be  satisiied  that  in  any 
exertion  you  may  make,  you  shall  receive  every  necessary 
support"  He  observed  that  some  of  the  memorialists 
resided  in  Sydney,  and  recommended  tbem  to  live  on  their 
properties.  '*  It  would  have  the  effect  of  preveuting  irregu- 
larities on  the  part  of  your  own  people,  which,  I  apprehend, 
is  in  many  instances  the  cause  of  the  disorders  committed 
by  the  natives/' 

Thus  stirred,  the  settlers  obeyed.  The  natives  retaliated. 
Eannister  rei>orted  (7th  Sept.  1826)  that  *' extremely  violent 
proceedioga  wore  going  on,  on  both  sides/'  Darlhig  ordered 
a  detachment  of  the  military  to  the  district,  to  *' punish  the 
natives  agreeably  to  my  instructions  on  this  head,  which, 
noder  present  circumstances,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove 
the  most  eifeetual  course." 

Bannister,  **  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty," 
asked  for  a  copy  of  the  lustructions.  He  thought  "that 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  offenders,  excei>t  in  the  heat 
of  imiaediate  pursuit,  or  other    similar    cnciimstanceB, 
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requires  preliminary  solemn  acts;  and  that  to  order  soldiers 
to  punish  any  outrage  in  this  way,  is  against  the  law,  which 
is  powerful  enough  to  guard  the  public  peace  from  any 
permanent  aggression."  Darling  vouchsafed  no  reply,  and 
in  the  following  month  Bannister  was  out  of  office.* 

The  atrocities  which  occurred  can  be  only  faintly 
pictured  by  the  imaginations  of  those  unacquainted  with 
the  characters  of  the  class  in  whose  hands  firearms  were- 
thus  freely  placed,  and  over  whose  doings  there  was  no 
control.  Bannister,  cognizant  of  the  atrocities,  was  deter- 
mined to  denounce  them  in  England.  The  Governor 
thought  some  explanation  expedient,  and  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  (6th  Oct.  1826).  He  spoke  of  outrages 
committed  at  the  Hunter — 

"  A  report  having  reached  me  that  a  native,  who  was  apprehended  by 
the  mounted  police  as  having  been  concerned  in  the  proceedings  above 
aUuded  to,  had  been  shot  while  in  custody,  I  immediately  gave  orders  that 
the  matter  should  be  investigated  by  the  magistrates  of  the  district.  This 
order,  after  some  delay,  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  Lieut.  Lowe,  was 
acted  upon." 

Darling  brought  the  matter  before  the  Council  with  na 
further  result  than  can  be  gathered  from  the  following 
passage  in  his  despatch:  "There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
criminality  of  the  natives  who  have  been  concerned  in  the 
recent  outrages,  but  though  prompt  measures  in  dealing 
with  such  people  may  be  the  most  efficacious,  still  it  is 
impossible  to  subscribe  to  the  massacre  of  prisoners  in  cold 
blood  as  a  measure  of  justifiable  policy."  In  one  sense, 
every  Governor  except  Phillip  had  subscribed  to  massacres 
which  he  did  not  check  or  punish,  and  Darling  was  na 
exception  to  the  bad  rule.^  It  is  fair  to  him  to  mention 
that  when  Captain  Wright  reported  (26th  Dec.  1826)  his 
arrival  at  Western  Port  to  form  a  settlement,  he  added 
(after  saying  that  the  natives  kept  aloof) :  "As  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  your  Excellency's  wish  to  conciliate  them  as  much 
as  possible,  I  have  not  allowed  them  to  be  pursued  or 
molested  in  any  way." 

^  Saxe-Bannister  published  documents  connected  with  these  events, 
"  New  South  Wales  in  1824-5-6  "  (Cape  Town:  1827). 

*  The  author  was  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  aboriginal 
survivors  of  the  authorized  raids  in  the  Hunter  River  district,  and  with 
some  of  those  who  were  settlers  at  the  time. 
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The  murder  of  Jackey  Jackey,  whieh  Governor  Darling 
confessed  it  was  impossible  to  "subscribe  to  as  a  measure 
of  justillable  policy/'  had  been  perpetrated  with  little  or 
no  attempt  at  concealment*  Thomas  Farnham  delivered 
Jackey  Jackey  to  Lieut.  Lowe  one  evening,  and  if  his 
evidence,  afterwards  given,  was  true,  heard  Lowe  oo  the 
following  morning  order  that  the  prisoner,  without  trial  or 
investigation,  should  be  shot.  Another  man  said  he  saw 
Jackey  Jackey  tied  to  a  tree  and  shot.  Both  witnesses 
concurred  in  the  statement  that  three  soldiers  having  fired, 
the  fourth  stepped  up  and  put  the  poor  creature  out  of  his 
misery.  The  body  was  buried  by  two  men  m  obedience  to 
I  the  order  of  a  sergeant.  The  constable  was  mterrogated  by 
a  magistrate  (Mr.  Close,  late  of  the  48th  Eegt.},  and  con-  ^J 
cealed  the  fate  of  the  prisoner.  ^M 

Lieut.  Lowe's  absence  postponed  inquiry  for  a  time;  but  ' 
knowledge  shared  by  so  many  persons  could  hardly  be 
stifled.  Two  men,  to  remove  means  of  proof,  removed  the 
body  of  the  murdered  man.  The  man  who  had  buried  it 
saw  them  do  so,  and  consented  not  to  tell  the  troth  unless 
put  upon  oath. 

It  was  not  until  May  1827  that  Lieut,  Lowe  was  put 
upon  Ins  trial  in  Sydney  before  a  military  jury.  Dr. 
Wardell  defended  him,  and  contended  tbat  the  Court  had 
no  jurisdiction  to  try  a  British  subject  for  an  offence  against 
a  native.  A  native  was  neither  entitled  to  be  tried  before 
the  Criminal  Court  as  a  British  subject,  nor  to  a  jury  tU 
mediettite  Imgiim  as  a  foreigner.  He  was  beyond  the  pale  of 
all  law,  and  the  inference  was  that  no  atrocity  against  him 
was  punisiiable.  Chief  Justice  Forbes  overruled  such  wild 
words,  and  the  trial  proceeded.  Witnesses  for  the  defence 
contradicted  portions  of  the  evidence. 

The  Chief  Justice  told  the  jury  that  there  was  some 
mystery  in  the  case,  but  much  was  open  to  conjecture. 
None  of  the  witnesses  had  been  uncontradicted,  and  all  had 
at  different  times  made  different  statements.  If  the  jury 
believed  that  Lowe  had  acted  as  was  imputed,  they  would 
find  him  guOty;  if  they  had  any  doubt  arising  as  to  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses,  they  would  give  the  prisoner 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  They  did  so  by  retiring  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  retuinrng  mfti  %  ^^idkt  of  Not  Guilty. 
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To  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law,  a  black  man  was  put 
upon  his  trial  at  the  same  session.  As  none  of  liis  friends 
were  present,  and  none  could  have  given  evidence  if  present, 
"Black  Tommy"  was  hanged  without  delay.  The  hearts  of 
the  white  men  might  accuse  them,  but  legal  proof  was  not 
available.  Amongst  those  who  held  the  diabolic  doctrine 
that  the  shooting  of  a  black  fellow-creature  was  not  an 
offence,  no  witnesses  against  a  white  murderer  could  be 
found.    Perjury  was  deemed  venial  in  such  a  case. 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  early  mismanagement  at  Western 
Australia  caused  for  a  time  disgraceful  relations  between 
the  two  races.  An  accidental  publication  casts  light  upon 
the  time.  Mr.  Moore  held  a  civil  appointment  at  Perth, 
and  was  also  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits.  He  wrote 
letters  to  England,  which  were  published,  without  his 
revision,  as  "Letters  and  Journals'*  from  Swan  Eiver.^ 
He  thus  described  the  state  of  affairs  in  May  1833  : — 

"A  murder  was  committed  by  the  natives  in  consequence  of  the 
foUowing  provocation.  Some  time  ago  a  man  who  had  come  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  when  escorting  a  cart,  saw  some  unoffending  natives  in 
the  way.  *D — n  the  rascals,'  he  said,  *I'll  show  you  how  we  treat  them 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land,'  and  immediately  fired  on  them.  That  very  cart, 
with  two  men  who  had  been  present  at  the  transaction,  was  passing  near 
the  same  spot  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  they  were  met  by  about 
fifty  natives  who  had  lain  in  ambush,  and  the  two  men  were  deprived  of 
life  so  suddenly,  that  Mr.  Phillips  (who  had  been  about  two  hundred  yards 
behind)  was  hardly  in  time  to  see  Yagan  thrust  a  spear  into  one  of  them. 
.  .  .  A  reward  has  been  offered  for  the  head  of  Yagan  whether  dead  or 
alive." 

One  Midgegoro  was  taken,  and  there  was  "great  per- 
plexity as  to  what  should  be  done  with  him.  The  populace 
cry  loudly  for  his  blood,  but  the  idea  of  shooting  him  with 
the  cool  formalities  of  execution  is  revolting."  Thus  Mr. 
Moore  wrote  on  the  20th  May.  On  the  22nd,  he  added, 
Midgegoro  was  "shot  at  the  gaol-door  by  a  party  of  the 
military.  We  are  all  anxious  to  see  how  the  others  will 
conduct  themselves  after  this  execution,  if  they  discover  it? 
.  .  .  there  were  none  of  them  present  at  it.'*  On  the 
27th  Mr.  Moore,  with  two  others,  saw  Yagan  with  several 

«  London:  1834. 

'  The  italics  are  Mr.  Moore's.  This  publication  excited  attention  in 
England;  and  Captain  F.  C.  Irwin,  who  commanded  the  military  in 
Western  Australia,  published  an9ther  work  iw  \%^o. 
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natives  in  sight  of  the  military  quarters.  Yagan  was  wary, 
but  bold.  To  his  inquiries  as  to  the  fate  of  Midgegoro 
Mr.  Moore  would  give  no  reply.  Yagan  said  he  would  take 
life  for  life.  "There  is  something  in  his  daring  which  one 
is  forced  to  admire,"  Mr.  Moore  said.  Though  close  to  the 
encampment,  neither  Moore  nor  his  companions  attempted 
to  capture  the  chief;  but  gave  information  after  he  was 
gone.  A  strong  band  was  sent  out,  but  it  was  not  by  them 
he  was  killed.  A  white  lad,  who  was  received  in  a  friendly 
manner  at  the  camps  of  the  natives,  went  behind  Yagan 
and  shot  him.  The  assassin  threw  away  his  gun,  and  ran 
for  his  life,  but  Yagan's  companions  pursued  and  speared 
him. 

.  Mr.  Moore  reported  that  the  man  who  afterwards  pre- 
served the  head  of  Yagan  also  flayed  from  the  body  a 
portion  of  the  skin.  Englishmen  might  well  be  shamed 
by  the  doings  of  their  countrymen  thus  made  known  to 
them  by  a  gentleman  who  held  a  high  position  in  the 
colony. 

Fortunately  for  the  national  reputation,  the  second 
Governor  of  Western  Australia,  Mr.  John  Hutt,  established 
a  new  order  of  things,  though  not  before  many  dark  deeds 
had  been  done  such  as  Mr.  Moore  described.^ 

Saxe-Bannister's  resignation  having  been  referred  to,  it 
may  be  well  to  dismiss  him  from  these  pages.  Chief  Justice 
Forbes  owed  him  ill-will  for  the  advice  to  the  magistrates 
which  (in  1824)  excluded  ex-felons  from  jury  lists;  but 
Forbes  was  not  paramount  with  Darling,  who,  military  and 
loyal,  could  not  tolerate  the  opprobrious  epithets  which 
Forbes  was  reported  to  apply  to  a  monarchical  form  of 

■  Colonel  Charles  J.  Napier,  to  whom  the  Government  of  South  Australia 
was  offered  in  1835,  published  in  that  year  a  work  upon  Colonization,  in 
which  he  denounced  the  treatment  of  the  natives  in  Western  Australia. 
He  narrated  how  a  party  of  soldiers,  with  the  Governor,  slew  **from 
twenty-five  to  thirty"  and  **  several  of  the  children:" — he  described  Yagan 
as  the  ** noble  warrior  of  the  Swan  River,"  no  less  conspicuous  "for 
generosity  than  for  his  courage,"  and  added  that  "to  the  hanging  of  native 
murderers,  if  their  sentence  was  a  just  one,  there  can  be  no  objection  ;  but 
to  the  not  hanging  of  the  settler  murderers,  there  are  very  great  objections ; 
.  .  .  the  savage  has  no  knowledge  of  our  law  .  .  .  the  settler  acts 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  his  country;   knowing  what  is  right  he  does 

wroDgf  and  does  so  from  a  brutal  disposition ;  he  therefore  appears  to  be 

a  fit  subject  for  the  heavy  hand  oi\aw.    •    •    ." 
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government.  Forbes  also  associated  freely  with  members 
of  the  emancipist  party  who  assailed  Darling's  alleged 
severity  towards  the  convict  class.  It  was  to  himself  that 
Bannister  owed  his  fall.  When  on  good  terms  with  Bris- 
bane, he  had  thought  himself  justified  in  refusing  to  draft  a 
Bill  indemnifying  magistrates  involved  in  the  "Torture  Pro- 
ceedings." He  now  told  Darling  that  "  if  the  Governor  is 
doing  what  seems  to  the  Attorney-General  to  tend  to  bring 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  colony  into  danger,  he  is 
bound  to  state  his  opinion  to  the  Governor."  Darling 
replied  that  he  would  ask  his  advice  on  legal  matters. 
'*  On  all  others  I  alone  am  responsible,  and  I  can  have  no 
desire  to  place  you  in  so  unpleasant  a  predicament  as  that 
of  giving  opinions  on  subjects  with  which  you  have  no  right 
to  interfere." 

Deeming  his  salary  inadequate,  and  having  (he  said)  no 
time  to  eke  out  his  emoluments  by  practising  at  the  bar, 
Bannister  had  tendered  his  resignation  unless  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  sanction  an  increase  of  salary.  Lord 
Bathurst  took  him  at  his  word,  and  announced  that  **  since 
it  appeared  to  be  his  wish,"  a  successor  had  been  appointed; 
and  Darling  wrote  to  him : — "  The  acceptance  of  your  resig- 
nation having  been  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  I 
shall  make  immediate  arrangements  for  placing  the  duties 
in  other  hands." 

The  retiring  Attorney-GeneraP  having  vainly  requested 
the  Governor  to  prosecute  the  Australian  newspaper,  placed 

*  Bannister  considered  himself  harshly  treated,  and  printed  a  defence 
for  private  circulation.  He  was  bitterly  attacked  in  Dr.  Wardell's  news- 
paper, the  Australian,  and  was  ancry  with  Darling  for  declining  to 
institute  a  government  prosecution  of  the  publisher.  He  had  previously 
(June  1826)  taken  upon  himself  to  caution  the  Governor  against  counten- 
ancing the  press.  Darling,  it  appeared,  had  invited  Dr.  VVardell  to 
Government  House.  The  Governor  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  office  he  held  was  in  any  degree  under  the  control,  or 
subject  to  the  animadversions  of  anyone  in  Bannister's  position.  Neither 
the  King  nor  his  Ministers  had  thought  it  necessary  to  prescribe  his 
hospitalities,  and,  without  meaning  personal  offence,  he  could  not  persuade 
himself  that  the  Attorney-General  was  invested  with  any  such  authority. 
Darling,  in  declining  to  prosecute  the  Australian  newspaper,  said  that  the 
article  complained  of  had  not  appeared  till  Bannister's  resignation  had 
been  notified,  and  "  the  government  could  not  interfere  in  such  case  with- 
out establishing  a  precedent  which  might  subject  it  to  serious  inconveni- 
ence."   Bannister,  irritated  at  Wardell's  uiiiouiid'ft^\\i«iSL\i.^Nl\Q^^ 
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his  personal  effects  on  board  the  ship  which  was  to  carry 
him  from  the  colony,  spoke  (20th  Oct.)  for  nearly  six 
hours  in  a  case  in  which  he  prosecuted  Howe,  the  editor  of 
the  Sydney  Gazette^  for  libel;  fought  a  duel  with  Dr. 
Warden  on  the  21st,  and  departed  on  the  22nd  from  a 
wondering  society. 

The  New  Constitution  Act  of  1828  removed  the  short- 
lived institution  which  in  1825  constrained  the  Chief 
Justice  to  resort  to  an  ex  post  facto  law.  No  grand  jury  was 
continued  or  established  by  the  Act  9  Geo.  IV.  cap.  83.  The 
fifth  section  enacted  that  "until  further  provision  be  made 
as  hereinafter  directed  for  proceeding  by  juries,  all  crimes, 
misdemeanours,  and  offences  cognizable  in  the  said  Courts 
respectively,  shall  be  prosecuted  by  information  in  the  name 
of  His  Majesty's  Attorney-General."  Thenceforward  grand 
juries  were  withdrawn  from  the  land  until  their  reappearance 
in  the  youthful  South  Australia  in  1837.^^  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  became  a  department  of  State.  The  safeguard 
which  Englishmen  had  fondly  cherished  as  their  heritage 
from  the  days  of  Alfred, — which  Blackstone  believed  to  be 

obtaining  his  appointment  by  undue  favour,  fought  his  duel  with  WardeU. 
It  is  just  to  state  that  in  a  letter  to  Darling,  written  at  sea,  Bannister 
regretted  that  he  had  not  had  **  courage  to  refuse"  Wardell's  challenge* 
James  Macarthur  (son  of  John  Macarthur),  writing  to  his  brother  in 
England  at  this  period,  said: — *' Bannister's  speech  (at  Howe's  trial) 
seemed  to  petrify  his  enemies,  the  chief  of  whom,  I  need  not  tell  you,  ia 
Mr.  Forbes.  He  gave  a  luminous  outline  of  his  public  conduct  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  application  for  the  office  until  the  day  of  his  retire- 
ment, in  which  he  clearly  showed  the  punctilious  correctness  of  all  his 
actions,  and  contrasted  them  most  ably  with  the  conduct  of  Forbes.  On 
the  Torture  Indemnity  Bill  he  was  most  happy  both  in  clearing  himself 
from  imputation  and  in  turning  the  tide  of  public  indignation  upon  the 
Chief  Justice.  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  feeling  on  this  subject  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience."  (The  speech  was  made  two  days  after  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  already-quoted  article  in  the  Australian,  which  admitted  that 
the  ex  post  facto  law  to  indemnify  tortures  was  the  '*  most  desperate  of  all 
desperate  powers  of  legislation. ") 

'"  South  Australia  afterwards  (1852)  abolished  them  by  special  enact- 
ment. The  convenience  of  administering  the  law  by  means  of  a  depart* 
mental  officer  outweighs  with  an  executive  government  the  wider  but 
less  visible  advantage  of  interesting  the  people  in  every  branch  of  its 
administration.  At  a  later  date  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Fellows  caused  per'* 
missive  provision  to  be  made  in  a  Crimes  Act  in  Victoria,  by  whicn  a 
grand  jury  can  be  resorted  to,  but  it  has  been  so  little  used  that  even  the 
mode  of  recourse  to  it  has  been  made  a  subject  of  contention.  The  roots 
oi  ancient  justice  failed  to  infuse  their  virtues  into  the  branches  of 
AdminiBtration. 
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guaranteed  in  terms  under  Ethelred/^ — which  did  not  sink 
with  the  fall  of  Harold,  and  was  embodied  in  the  Great 
Charter  as  the  right  of  every  freeman,  in  words  which:  the 
great  Chatham  pronounced  worth  all  the  classics,  and  the 
Bible  of  the  English  Constitution, — trial  by  jury  in  com- 
pleteness,— was  thenceforward  indefinitely  taken  from 
Englishmen  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  sway 
of  custom  that  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  restore  it. 
Neither  responsible  government,  nor  abuse  of  power  by  & 
government,  has  to  this  day  roused  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales  to  the  evils  they  undergo  by  its  loss.  It  is  bad 
to  lose  a  prime  guarantee  for  due  administration  of  the  law ; 
it  is  worse  that  the  people  should  not  be  trained  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  duty  of  administering  it.  The 
taint  has  spread  downwards  and  numerous  stipendiary 
magistrates  have  in  great  part  extruded  from  petty  sessions 
the  unpaid  magistrates  who  once  distributed  justice  and 
friendly  counsel  to  their  neighbours.  Ofl&cial  routine  has 
superseded  union  of  feeling.  A  bond,  which  was  as  whole- 
some for  the  country  gentleman  in  stirring  his  sym- 
pathies as  it  was  for  his  poorer  neighbours  to  profit 
by  them,  has  been  rent  asunder  by  the  craving  for 
formality  and  the  servility  of  a  government  depart- 
ment. But  whether  Forbes  had  or  had  not  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  extinction  of  grand  juries,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  destruction  of  his  devices  with  regard  to 
common  juries  at  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions.  The  argu- 
ment with  which  he  had  overthrown  the  resistance  of 
magistrates  in  1824 — that  as  the  Act  of  1823  was  silent 
the  common  law  must  be  held  to  prevail — was  in  express 
words  rendered  impossible  by  the  Act  of  1828.     The  17th 

*'  "Exeant  seniores  duodecim  thani,  et  prsefectus  cum  eis  et  jurent 
super  sanctuarium  quod  eis  in  manus  datur,  quod  nolint  ullum  innocentem 
accusare,  nee  aliquem  noxium  celare"  [circa  an.  990].  Laws  of  Ethelred. 
The  reader  may  find  in  the  great  work  of  Stubba  how  under  the  Norman 
line  the  liberties  of  England  were  guaranteed  by  successive  kings.  In 
1194,  by  the  Articles  of  Visitation,  the  recognitors  (or  grand  jury)  of 
presentment  were  specially  described.  Four  knights  were  chosen  from  the 
county.  They  by  their  oath  chose  two  lawful  knights  of  each  hundred  or 
wapentake.  The  two  so  chosen,  chose  ten  knights  of  each  hundred  or 
wapentake,  **  or,  if  knights  be  wanting,  legal  or  freemen,"  **  so  that  these 
twelve  may  answer  under  all  heads  concerning  their  whole  hundred  or 
wapentake."  It  was  after  the  visitation  of  1194  that  the  petty  jury  ta 
traverse  the  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  caixv^  m\.<i  \xafc« 
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section  enacted  that  offences  should  be  tried  "before  Courts 
of  General  and  Quarter  Sessions  respectively  in  such  and 
the  same  manner"  as  that  "prescribed  with  respect  to 
trials  before  the  Supreme  Court." 

When  the  new  Constitution  was  proclaimed,  a  Eoyal 
Warrant  enlarged  the  Legislative  Council.  The  number 
was  to  be  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  fifteen.  Chief 
Justice  Forbes,  Archdeacon  Scott,  Colonial  Secretary 
Macleay,  Attorney-General  Baxter,  Collector  of  Customs 
Cotton,  Auditor-General  Lithgow,  Lt.-Col.  Lindesay,  were 
the  official  members.  John  Macarthur,  Eobert  Campbell, 
Alexander  Berry,  Eichard  Jones,  John  Blaxland,  Captain 
Phillip  P.  King,  E.N.  (son  of  the  former  Governor),  and 
Edward  C.  Close,  one  of  the  worthiest  men  in  the  land,^^ 
were  the  unofficial  gentlemen  of  the  colony.  The  Governor 
himself  presided  over  the  Council,  of  which  the  full  number 
was  fifteen.  The  Eoyal  Warrant  provided  that  in  case  of 
death  of  a  non-official  member  the  vacancy  should  be  filled 
from  the  following  leading  colonists :— J.  T.  Campbell, 
Hannibal  Macarthur  (nephew  of  John  Macarthur),  G. 
Wyndham,  A.  B.  Spark,  T.  M'Vitie,  G.  T.  Palmer, 
Archibald  Bell,  William  Ogilvie,  or  William  Macarthur  (a 
son  of  John  Macarthur).  In  Sept.  1829,  Archdeacon 
Scott  having  retired,  his  successor,  the  Eev.  W.  G. 
Broughton  (who  owed  his  promotion  to  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington),  took  his  seat  in  the  Council,  of  which  for 

*-  Edward  Charles  Close  was  born  12tli  March  1790,  at  Rangamatty, 
near  Calcutta.  His  father  was  a  merchant  in  India.  He  was  a  post- 
humous child,  and  was  taken  to  England  when  eight  years  old,  and  lived 
with  his  maternal  uncle,  Charles  Streyncham  Colinson,  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  at  The  Chantry,  Ipswich.  He  was  gazetted  ensicn  in 
the  48th  Regt.,  8th  Feb.  1808,  with  which  regiment  he  commencea  and 
«nded  his  military  career.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Toulouse, 
Orthes,  Nivelle,  Vittoria,  Albuera,  Busaco,  and  Talavera,  and  was  unhurt. 
He  went  to  New  South  Wales  with  the  48th  Regt.,  1817,  and  settled  in 
Morpeth,  1821.  He  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Maitland  Bench  of 
Magistrates,  and  the  first  warden  of  the  Maitland  district.  He  received 
three  public  testimonials  and  addresses  while  living,  and  the  people  of  the 
Maitland  district  erected  a  memorial  window  in  St.  James'  Church, 
Morpeth,  to  him  after  his  death.  He  died  7th  May  1866.  On  one  of  the 
Peninsular  battle-fields,  as  he  heard  the  groans  of  the  dying,  he  resolved 
that  he  would,  if  ever  possessed  of  means,  build  a  church  for  the  spiritual 
•consolation  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  lived  to  fulfil  his  resolve  at 
Morpeth,  Hunter  River. 
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many  years  his  talents  made  him  the  most  distinguished 
member. 

Governor  Darling's  new  Council  passed  a  General  and 
Quarter  Sessions  Act  (29th  Sept.  1829),  which  enacted  that 
" free  persons"  should  be  tried  "before  the  Courts  of  General 
and  Quarter  Sessions,  and  seven  commissioned  ofl5cers  of 
His  Majesty's  sea  and  land  forces,''  in  like  manner  to  that 
prescribed  in  the  Imperial  Act  for  the  Supreme  Court.  ^  By 
sec.  5  of  that  Act  (9  Geo.  IV.  cap.  83),  it  was  provided 
that,  until  other  order  might  be  taken,  military  or  naval 
officers  should  be  the  jurors,  and  in  default  of  the  requisite 
number,  seven,  the  Governor  should  nominate  magistrates 
to  act  as  jurymen.  Thus  the  emancipist  element  was 
^ntu-ely  excluded  from  juries  at  the  Quarter  Sessions 
Courts.  The  local  legislature  had  power  to  pass  jury  laws, 
but  the  application  of  juries,  even  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  limited  by  the  Imperial  Act  to  cases  in  which  "either 
of  the  parties"  in  an  action  might  be  desirous  of  having 
issues  of  fact  tried  by  a  jury  constituted  under  any  colonial 
law  or  ordinance.  The  Court,  moreover,  had  power  to 
Award  or  to  refuse  trial  by  jury.  The  Supreme  Court  was 
<5omposed  of  one  or  more  judges  and  two  assessors  (magis- 
trates). In  all  criminal  trials  the  juries  were  military.  If 
the  emancipist  party  desired  to  open  the  door  of  admission 
to  juries  they  were  compelled  to  work  in  the  direction  of  so 
framing  the  local  jury  laws  as  to  serve  their  purposes. 
Their  hopes  rested  on  the  Chief  Justice.  During  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Jury  Bill,  Archdeacon  Broughton  became  a 
member  of  the  Council  (16th  Sept.)  The  Chief  Justice  was 
active  in  modelling  the  measure.  It  was  referred  to  a  sub- 
committee (24th  Sept.),  and  was  passed  (9th  Oct.)  It 
provided  (sec.  4)  that  in  all  actions  wherein  the  Court 
should  award  trial  by  jury,  jurors  should  be  residents  in  or 
within  twenty-two  miles  from  Sydney,  having  a  clear 
income  from  real  estate  of  i930,  or  from  personal  estate  of 
£300;  and  that  **no  man  not  being  a  natural-born  subject 
of  the  king,  and  no  man  who  hath  been  or  shall  be  attainted 
of  any  treason  or  felony,  or  convicted  of  any  crime  that  is 
infamous  (unless  he  shall  have  received  for  such  crime  a 
pardon,  or  shall  be  within  the  benefit  of  some  Act  of 
Parliament,  having  the  force  and  effect  of  a.  ij^^dftw  xssjAssl 
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the  Great  Seal  for  such  crime),  shall  be  qualified  to  serve 
on  any  such  jury/*  In  construing  this  clause  the  magis- 
trates excluded  all  emancipists  who  had  not  received  a  full 
royal  pardon.  The  emancipist  class  fumed  when  they  saw 
that  no  man  who  had  been  convicted  was  summoned.  An 
order  was  applied  for,  calling  on  the  sheriff  to  show  cause 
against  a  mandamus  to  compel  him  to  insert  the  names  of 
certain  emancipists.  Wentworth  and  Wardell  argued  for 
the  mandamus,  against  the  Solicitor-General  on  the  other 
side.  The  application  was  dismissed  on  the  ground  of 
irregularity,  but  the  Chief  Justice  allowed  it  to  be  made 
known  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  magistrates  were  wrong  in 
excluding  from  the  lists  persons  whose  terms  of  sentence 
had  expired. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  parenthetically,  that  in  1830 
Governor  Darling  invited  the  Council  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  introducing  generally  trial  by  jury.  The  Secretary 
of  State  wished  for  their  opinions,  and  Darling  was  not 
indisposed  to  introduce  trial  by  jury.  The  Council  passed 
an  amending  bill.  There  were  two  dissentients,  but  the 
majority  would  not  consent  to  delay.  Disqualifying  every- 
one who  had  undergone  a  colonial  or  second  conviction  of 
**  treason,  felony,  or  other  infamous  offence,"  the  bill  left 
all  others  whose  sentences  had  expired,  or  who  had  received 
full  pardons,  eligible  as  jurors.  When  the  magistrates 
excluded  the  names  of  all  whose  sentences  had  expired,  the 
Governor  had  ascertained  the  opinion  of  Forbes  that 
persons  who  had  "served  their  terms  of  transportation" 
were  eligible  as  jurors.  The  opinion  was,  with  important 
exceptions,  confirmed  by  three  judges  (Forbes,  Dowling,^ 
and  Burton)  who  were  asked  by  Governor  Bourke  in  1834, 
at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  Legislative  Council,. 
"  whether  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  transport- 
able offence,  and  whose  sentence  has  expired,  or  been 
remitted  by  an  absolute  or  conditional  pardon,  is  legally 
qualified  to  sit  upon  a  jury  in  England."  The  careful 
reply  which  was  then  furnished  was  dictated  by  no  political 
feeling.  It  analyzed  the  various  enactments  in  force  by 
the  dry  light  of  reason.  Free  pardons,  or  a  conditional 
pardon  of  which  the  condition  had  been  performed, — 
servitude  of  punishment  mfticted  on  a  person  convicted  of 


felony  not  punishable  with  death,  remission  of  sentence 
ratified  by  the  king,^eft  the  conyict  eligible.  *'  beeause 
snch  offences  create  no  disqualification,  but  only  inoiipacity 
of  the  offender  so  long  as  he  is  deprived  of  his  liberty," 
But  persons  convicted  of  perjury  under  5  Eliz.  o,  lU  could 
only  by  Act  of  Parliament  be  restored  to  eUf;il>ility.  and 
those  convicted  of  transportable  offeJices  accounted  infamous 
(such  as  perjury  at  common  law,  subornation  of  perjury, 
and  forgerj'  in  some  cases),  who  had  not  received  free 
pardon,  would  not  be  held  eligible  in  England ;  nor  would 
those  convicted  of  infamous  offences  below  the  degree 
of  felony  and  not  transportable,  of  the  nature  of  tlio 
crimen  fahi. 

With  this  opinion  no  man  quarrelled.  But  with  tho 
earlier  and  more  sweeping  verdict  of  Forbes  many  were 
discontented.  Mtliougb  the  local  juries  were  at  that  time 
confined  to  civil  issues,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  heart-l)urning.s  which  were  created  in  the  coiumuniiy. 
What!  an  untainted  man  sit  to  dispense  justice  by  ibu 
side  of  an  emancipated  felon !  Flesh  and  blood  would  not 
endure  it.  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  juu.  (although  his  father 
supported  Forbes  in  many  matters),  protested  fi'oui  the 
jury-box  against  the  disgrace.  He  was  overrnlod  ;  but 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community  ri^cogni/.ed  thai  he  luid 
reason  on  his  side  when  the  notoriously  sbauusless  woro 
seen  seated  arrogantly  by  the  side  of  the  reputable.  The 
advocates  of  the  emancipist  party  were  driven  to  allege 
that,  in  order  to  discredit  the  class,  the  framers  of  the  jury 
lists  included  its  specially  unwortliy  members. 

A  singular  pliase  of  opinion  was  observed  for  uiany 
years.  There  was  a  preference  amongst  litigants  for 
military  juries.  Tlieir  probable  igno nuu^e  of  cominorcial 
affairs  was  assumed  to  be  countei'halanced  hy  their  senso 
of  honour  and  superiority  to  undue  influence.  But  tho 
leaders  of  party  discarded  such  consideratiouH.  Th«y 
seized  every  occasion  to  increase  tlie  ran  con  rs  whicli 
existed*  Once  when  a  military  jury  had  concluded  itn 
labours,  and  a  civil  jury  entered  the  box^  the  new-comer** 
found  that  their  predecessors  had  made  offensive  inscriij- 
tions  aimed  at  emanciiust  jurors  and  Juilge  Forbes. 
Complaint  was  made,  tlie  unknown  libellers  \s<6K^  ^vv^\x'fN\s^^ 
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by  Judge  Cowling,  and  their  handiwork  was  obliterated. 
But  it  was  engraven  on  many  minds,  and  the  scars  were 
not  removed  for  years.  It  is  fair  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
libellers  had  been  provoked  by  coarse  denunciation  of 
themselves  as  a  class. 

In  response  to  a  despatch  from  Brisbane,  Lord  Bathurst 
(July  1825)  directed  the  Governor  to  prepare,  at  "the 
earliest  opportunity,"  a  law  to  control  the  press,  and 
insist  upon  periodic  licenses  before  publication  of  any 
newspaper.  Darling  communicated  with  the  Chief  Justice 
on  the  subject,  and  showed  him  the  despatch.  Forbes 
hesitated  to  certify  under  the  Act  4  Geo.  IV.  cap.  96,  that 
the  issue  of  a  revocable  license  as  suggested  by  the 
Governor  was  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England,  so 
far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  admitted  its  appli- 
cation. Without  Forbes'  certificate  (sec.  29)  the  Governor 
could  neither  lay  before  his  Council  nor  pass  into  law  any 
measure.  He  requested  the  Judge  to  state  how  far  he  felt 
himself  "  at  liberty  to  sanction  the  measures  directed  by 
Lord  Bathurst."  Forbes  evaded  the  question  by  saying  he 
was  "  ready  to  certify  any  ordinance  so  far  as  I  am  author- 
ized by  law."  Darling  sent  him  draft  Bills,  and  Forbes 
declined  to  certify  one  which  made  licenses  revocable  at  the 
Governor's  pleasure.  He  begged  that  legislation  might  be 
postponed  till  the  law  ofl5cers  in  England  could  be  consulted. 
He  was  anxious  to  avoid  setting  his  hand  **  solemnly  to  a 
certificate  that  a  measure  recommended  by  so  high  an 
authority  as  the  Secretary  of  State  is  repugnant  to  the  law 
of  England."  Darling  replied  that  the  safety  of  the  colony 
was  endangered  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  and  duty 
forbade  delay  during  tedious  reference  to  England.  He 
sent  the  Bills  back  as  those  which  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  directed,  and  which  Forbes  as  Chief  Justice  was 
required  to  sanction.  But  Forbes  was  resolute  not  to 
certify  a  measure  which  he  said  was  not  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  England,  and  which  he  knew  would  subject  his 
intimate  associates  to  the  discretion  of  the  Governor. 
Darling  caused  Bills  to  be  prepared  in  a  different  form. 
The  revocable  license  was  abandoned.  On  the  24th  April 
1827,  he  laid  two  measures  before  the  Council.  One — to 
prevent  mischiefs  ariamg  iYom  publications  by  "persons 
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not  known,"  and  to  regulate  publications,  and  restrain 
**  abuses  arising  from  the  publication  of  blasphemous  and 
seditious  libels."  The  other — to  impose  a  duty  on  news- 
papers. They  were  both  read  a  first  time  on  that  day. 
The  first  measure  required  that  no  one  should  publish 
a  newspaper  after  the  1st  May  1827  until  an  afl&davit  had 
been  lodged  setting  forth  the  names  of  the  printer  and 
publisher,  with  the  title  of  the  paper  and  the  place  of 
printing.  The  Colonial  Secretary  moved  that  the  name  of 
the  editor  should  be  inserted  in  the  affidavit.  Forbes  and 
Campbell  vainly  opposed  the  amendment.  A  stringent 
clause  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  on  a  second  conviction 
for  publishing  a  blasphemous  or  seditious  libel,  "  tending 
to  bring  into  hatred  or  contempt  the  government  of  the 
colony,"  the  offender  might  be  banished  for  such  term  of 
years  as  the  Court  might  order.  Forbes  trembled  for  his 
impetuous  friends,  Wardell  and  Wentworth,  who  might  fall 
within  the  mesh.  He  pleaded  successfully  for  postponement 
till  the  following  day.  On  the  25th  the  Council  passed  the 
Bill,  Forbes  being  present.  The  Bill  to  impose  a  duty  on 
newspapers  was  again  postponed.  On  the  2nd  May  Macleay 
moved,  and  Colonel  Stewart  (Lt.-Gov.)  seconded,  a  proposal 
that  the  duty  should  be  fourpence.  The  Archdeacon  moved, 
and  Macarthur  seconded,  an  amendment  that  it  should  be 
sixpence.  Fourpence  was  the  sum  fixed  upon.  Forbes 
was  absent.  On  the  3rd  May  the  Bill  was  passed,  with  a 
third  Bill  to  "  prevent  the  publishing  of  books  and  papers 
by  persons  not  known."  Forbes  was  again  absent  but  he 
was  not  idle. 

The  impost  of  fourpence  was  deemed  a  crushing  one  upon 
the  publications  of  his  friends.  His  certificate  was  required, 
and  he  resolved  to  refuse  it.  Meantime  the  Acts  had  been 
promulgated.  On  the  30th  May  the  Council  met.  Forbes 
was  present  with  four  others;  but  the  Governor  sent  a 
message  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  regretting  that  he  could 
not  meet  the  Council.  On  the  31st  neither  Darling  nor 
Forbes  attended.  Again  the  Colonial  Secretary  carried  the 
Governor's  regrets  to  five  members  who  attended.  The 
manoeuvres  which  led  to  the  abortive  sittings  can  be 
surmised  by  reading  the   following  memorandum  which 
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the   Council   directed   the   clerk  (Douglass,  the  friend  of] 
Forbes)  **  to  enter  in  the  Council  Book,"^* 

*Vlt  Laving  been  eoiminimLatecl  to  the  Council  that  His  Honour  the 
Chief  Justice  has  refused  to  ro-certify  the  BiU  Xo.  S  for  imposing  a  duty  i 
on  newapapeiTj,  wliich  ptisseil  the  Council  with  the  blank  fillesl  up  with  the 
duty  of  foiirpunuo  iju  the  3rd  Ma.y,  the  Covuicil  judge  it  expedient  to 
lecord  the  following  facts  relative  to  the  progicss  of  that  Bill  through 
the  Count'iL  First,  that  when  the  BOl  was  laid  before  the  Council  by  the 
(Tovernor  on  the  2ith  April,  the  Chief  Justice  being  present,  the  clerk 
read  the  Bill,  stating  that  the  sum  of  foiirpence  wa^  marked  on  thtj 
inargm  in  pencil,  to  which  no  objection  waa  made  by  the  Chief  Jnatice. 
Secondly,  that  ou  the  2nd  May  the  Bill  wa.s  read  a  second  time  and  the 
clauses  were  read  seriatim.  Upon  the  introduction  of  a  clause  for  the 
preventing  of  the  forgery  of  stamps,  the  tderk  waa  desired  to  wait  on  the 
Chief  Justice  at  the  Court  House,  where  ho  was  presiding  at  a  trial,  and 
request  to  know  if  he  saw  any  objection  to  the  insertion  of  that  elauao, 
which  the  Chief  -Juatice  said  he  wrjuld  certify*  Tbe  clerk  w^as  desired 
to  summon  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mr,  UampbcU  to  attend  the  next  day. 
On  the  3rd  day  of  May  the  Colonial  Secretary  *  upon  taking  hiti  place  in  the 
Council,  said  the  Chief  Justice  wa^  obliged  to  go  to  Court,  but  that  he  was 
happy  to  say  he  had  Been  the  Chief  Justice,  who  stated  to  him  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  Bil!,^* 

On  the  same  day  a  government  notice  was  promulgated  to 
the  effect  that  the  publication  of  the  Duty  on  Newspapers 
Act  was  premature,  and  that  the  Act  was  suspended- 
Forbes  had  saved  his  friends  from  the  impost,  but  had  not 
raised  his  own  reputation.  The  Council  did  not  meet  again 
for  abotit  seven  months.  It  was  noticeable  that  Darlinj^s 
though  thus  thwarted  by  Forbes,  did  not,  like  Bli;]jh  or 
Macquarie,  rail  at  thwarters.  He  maintained  a  decorous 
Jbearing  to  alh  Not  even  a  libel  on  his  brother-in-law 
(resented  by  a  challenge  to  Dr.  Ward  ell  in  March  1827), 
and  the  exchange  of  several  shotSj  provoked  the  Governor 
to  a  display  of  ill-feeling*  A  contemporary  letter  from 
Macarthur  (May  1827)  to  his  son  in  England  explains  the 
matter. 

*' The  Governor  main ta.ins  a  profound  silence*  *  ,  .  Fovir  newspapers 
are  published »  all  in  the  convict  intereat,  and  the  editors  are  all  desperate 
radicals^  alike  shameless  and  unprincipled.  Uiir  Chief  Justice  is  their 
idolj  and  on  him  they  rely  for  protection  whether  their  libeb  be  aimed  at 
individuals  or  against  government.  Fortunately  this  dangeroua man  haa 
leacheil  his  mark.  .  .  .  Colonel  Dumarcsq  says  without  reeerve  that 
Forbes  is  the  most  artful  and  dangerous  man  he  ever  knew,  .  .  .  The 
moat  intimate  companions  of  Forbes  are  Wardell,   Went  worth,  and  Dr» 


^"  Yotes  and  ProceediiigB,  New  South  Wales. 
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Douglass.     ...     He  has  been  heard   to  say  that   he  would  have  no 

objection  to  sit  down  with ,'^  ,  or ,  or  any  other 

emancipist  gentleman  .  .  .  amongst  all  respectable  persons  he  is 
detested.  .  .  .  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  operation  of  these  fire- 
brand papers  upon  the  common  people,  and  every  one  not  connected  with 
the  convict  interest  admits  that  the  most  dangerous  consequences  are 
to  be  dreaded.     Their  present  most  apparent  effect  is  discontent,  deter- 


mined idleness,  and  in  many  cases  insubordination  and  open  contempt 
towards  their  masters  and  the  magistracy.  Forbes  did  not  attend  the 
Council  when  the  Bill  was  passed.   All  the  other  members  were  unanimous, 


though  several  doubt  as  I  do  whether  fourpence  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
paper  from  being  bought  by  the  prisoners. 

Macarthur's  evidence,  as  an  eye-witness,  is  valuable. 
There  could  have  been  no  coolness  towards  him  in  Darling's 
"  profound  silence,"  for  the  Gazette  shows  that  in  June 

1827,  Macarthur's  sons,  James  and  William,  were  made 
magistrates.  Though  the  Governor  kept  his  own  counsel 
he  was  not  blind  to  the  danger  of  retaining  the  tool  of 
Forbes  in  the  confidential  post  of  Clerk  to  the  Council.  An 
honourable  man  of  any  opinions  may  be  trusted,  but  in 
such  a  position  a  willing  creature  without  high  feelings  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  mischievous.  As  early  as  Aug.  1826  Lord 
Bathurst  confirmed  Douglass  in  the  situation  of  Com- 
missioner of  Bequests,  which  Darling  had  "  selected  for 
him  in  preference  to  that  of  Clerk  of  the  Council."  A 
military  locuin  tenens  held  the  latter  office  for  a  short  time, 
but  it  was  afterwards  filled  (in  1828)  by  the  appointment 
of  Edward  Deas  Thomson,  who  was  for  fifty  years  to 
fill  a  foremost  place  in  public  life  and  public  esteem 
in  Sydney.  Douglass  misconducted  himself  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  was  content  to  obey  an  order  of  the 
Governor   directing    him    to    leave    the    colony    in  May 

1828.  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  Law  Officers 
in  England  thought  that  Forbes  correctly  executed 
his  duty  in  refusing  to  certify  the  Licensing  Act,  and  in 
*'  acting  upon  the  opinion  he  had  formed"  with  regard 
to  the  Stamp  Duty.  The  Colonial  Office,  however  (sec. 
21,  22  of  the  Constitution  Act  of  1828),  withdrew  from  the 
functions  of  the  Chief  Justice  a  power  which  gave  him  a 
veto  upon  legislation,  and  which  tended  to  make  him  a 
partisan.     The  feelings  of  Forbes  were  perhaps  soothed  by 

'*  One  of  the  characters  whose  iU  deeds  were  exposed  by  Commissioner 
Bigge.    There  is  no  object  in  reprinting  the  ii&m^  ^et^. 
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the  fact  that  the  withdrawal  was  not  confined  to  his  own 
case.  It  extended  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Meantime, 
though  the  Stamp  Duty  Bill  was  shelved,  the  laws  which 
had  been  passed  were  not  allowed  to  slumber. 

The  editor  of  the  Monitor,  Mr.  E.  S.  Hall,  was  repeatedly 
convicted,  fined,  and  imprisoned.  The  publisher  of  the 
Australian  newspaper,  in  which  Wentworth  and  Wardell 
gave  vent  to  their  wrath,  was  fined  £100  and  imprisoned 
for  six  months  for  a  statement  that  in  the  case  of  the  soldier 
Sudds,  the  Governor  had  substituted  his  will  for  the  law. 
The  contentions  of  the  time  were  not  limited  to  the  Courts. 
In  the  duel  between  Dr.  Wardell  and  the  Governor's  brother- 
in-law,  which  was  fought  a  few  weeks  before  the  Bills  to 
control  the  press  were  introduced  by  the  Governor,  the 
lawyer  underwent  Colonel  Dumaresq's  challenge,  and 
though  both  antagonists  were  grazed  by  the  first  discharge, 
two  more  shots  were  exchanged  before  the  seconds  could 
persuade  Dr.  Wardell  to  make  a  verbal  apology,  and  induce 
the  cool  but  determined  Dumaresq  to  accept  it.  A  turf 
club  of  which  the  Governor  was  patron  was  made  the 
conduit  of  the  hot  passions  of  the  time.  Wentworth  and 
Wardell  had,  at  a  meeting  of  the  club  in  1827,  assailed  the 
Governor.  Darling  withdrew  his  patronage.  Recrimina- 
tions were  exchanged,  and  Darling  brought  his  power  to 
bear  on  those  public  officials  who  were  members  of  the  club. 
Too  late  the  club  disclaimed  the  connection  with  politics 
which  they  had  sanctioned.  Dr.  Wardell  was  prosecuted 
for  a  libel  stating  that  the  Governor's  departure  would  be 
hailed  with  pleasure.  By  the  jury  law,  unless  both  parties 
agreed  to  have  a  civil  jury,  the  jurors  were  military  officers. 
The  officers  were  objected  to  as  under  Darling's  control. 
The  objection  was  overruled.  The  jurors  were  fruitlessly 
challenged  in  **  array."  The  imputations  against  them  for 
servility  were  refuted  by  their  conduct.  They  could  not  . 
agree  upon  their  verdict.  Late  on  Saturday  night  they 
reported  that  they  could  not  agree,  and  with  consent  of  all 
parties  they  were  allowed  to  depart  until  the  Monday 
morning,  pledging  their  honour  that  they  would  hold  no 
conference  about  the  trial  out  of  doors.  On  the  Monday, 
still  unable  to  agree,  they  were  discharged.  Personal 
animoBity  so  pervaded  Dailm^'^  enemies  that  when  a  dis- 
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ordered  man,  armed  with  two  pistols  and  a  carving  knife, 
assailed  him  as  he  was  leaving  church,  there  were  to  be 
found  some  who  agreed  that  a  Governor  was  to  blame,  and 
that  his  assailant  was  aggrieved. 

When  the  Act  9  Geo.  IV.  cap.  83,  arrived  in  the  colony 
in  1829,  Darling  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing the  Chief  Justice's  certificate  that  projected  measures 
were  not  repugnant  to  English  law.  In  Jan.  1830  he 
amended  the  stringent  Newspaper  Act  of  1827.  Banish- 
ment was  not  to  be  for  such  term  of  years  as  a  Court  might 
order,  but  might  be  severe. 

"If  any  person  shaU  be  legally  convicted  of  printing  or  publishing  any 
blasphemous  or  seditious  libel,  or  any  libel  tending  to  bring  into  hatred  or 
contempt  the  Government  of  the  colony  as  by  law  established,  or  the 
Governor  or  Acting-Governor  for  the  time  being,  or  to  excite  any  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects  to  attempt  the  alteration  of  any  matter  in  Church 
or  State  as  by  law  established,  otherwise  than  by  lawful  means,  or  to 
adopt  any  illegal  proceedings,  and  shall  after  being  so  convicted  offend  a 
second  time  and  be  legally  convicted,  such  person  shall  on  such  second 
conviction  be  adjudged  to  be  banished  from  New  South  Wales  for  such 
term  of  years,  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  seven,  as  such  Court  shall 
order. " 

For  publication  after  such  second  conviction  there  was  a 
tine  of  £100  for  each  offence.  One  can  understand  the 
wrath  of  publishers  at  such  an  enactment,  and  their  deter- 
mination to  wage  war  against  Darling  by  impeachment  in 
England.  The  Home  Government  thought  the  Act  too 
harsh,  and  (27th  Sept.  1831)  Darling  carried  a  short 
measure  repealing  the  portion  of  it  which  related  to 
banishment.  Publichouses  ;  the  administration  of  justice; 
a  census;  dividing  fences;  pounds;  the  Orphan  School 
lands;  and  the  control  of  convicts,  formed  the  basis  of 
Darling's  legislation.  Brisbane's  Act  legalizing  notes  pay- 
able in  Spanish  dollars  was  abrogated  by  an  Act  (1826)  "to 
promote  the  circulation  of  sterling  money  of  Great  Britain 
in  New  South  Wales." 

A  celebrated  Act,  known  as  the  Bushranging  Act,  dealt, 
in  April  1830,  with  the  crimes  of  "robbery  and  house- 
breaking, and  the  harbouring  of  robbers  and  housebreakers." 
It  was  introduced  and  was  passed  in  one  day  (21st  April 
1830),  when  one  Donohue  and  his  accomplices  were  at 
large.  Chief  Justice  Forbes  moved  the  necessary  suspen- 
sion of  the  Standing  Orders.      Suspected  persons  might  he 
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apprehended  without   a   warrant,   and    detained  pending 
proof,  of  which  the  onus  was  on  themselves,  that  they  were 
wrongly  suspected.      Anyone    carrying    arms    might    be 
arrested.     Anyone  suspected  of  carrying  arms  might  be 
searched.      General  warrants  to  search  any  houses  might 
be  granted  by  any  magistrate ;  constables  might  break  in 
and  enter  anywhere  with  such  warrant  by  day  or  night, 
and  on  reasonable  cause  might  seize  firearms  and  arrest 
inmates.     Persons  found  with  firearms,  and  not  accounting 
for  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  magistrate,  were  guilty  of 
misdemeanour,  and  liable   to  three  years'  imprisonment. 
All  were  bound  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  law;  which 
might  be  pleaded  in  all  suits  against  functionaries,  and 
gave  them  treble  costs  if  the  appellant  should  fail.   Bobbers 
and  housebreakers  were  to  be  executed  on  the  day  next 
but  two  after  sentence.     The  audacity  of  the  bushrangers 
seemed  to  justify  inordinate  powers  on  the  part   of  the 
police,  and  the  end  was  in  a  few  months  obtained.     The 
criminal  classes  for  long  years  associated  Darling's  name 
with  oppression.      It  could  not  be  denied  that  severity  was 
called  for  at  his  hands.     Bushranging  had  assumed  alarm- 
ing proportions.    At  one  time  in  the  Bathurst  district  more 
than  fifty  desperadoes  collected  together,  and  a  regular  but 
indecisive  engagement  took  place  between  them  and  the 
settlers  at  Campbell's  river.    The  police  afterwards  suffered 
loss  in  an  encounter  with  them. 

A  reinforcement  of  the  mounted  police  under  Lieut. 
Lachlan  Macalister  hastened  from  Goulburn  and  found  the 
bushrangers  at  the  Lachlan  river;  Macalister  was  wounded, 
but  the  bushrangers  were  not  subdued.  A  detachment  of 
the  39th  Eegt.  (marched  from  Sydney  at  the  first  intima- 
tion of  the  gathering  of  the  banditti)  arrived  and  the  gang 
surrendered.  They  were  taken  to  Bathurst,  where  ten  of 
them  died  on  the  scaffold.  Outrages  occurred  in  other 
districts.  Persons  were  I'obbed  close  to  the  principal 
settlements.  Donohue,  long  noted  in  tradition,  established 
liimself  as  a  terror  in  the  land  not  far  from  Sydney. 
Governor  Darling's  firmness  rose  with  the  occasion.  Chief 
Justice  Forbes  yielded  to  the  time  and  was  obsequious.^^ 

'*  John  Macarthur  to  his  son,  'JOtli  May  1S30:  "Tlie  Chief  Justice  is 
very  humble  and  cringing.      .      .     .     The  effects  of  tiie  Act  have  already 
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The  Eobbery  and  Housebreaking  Act  (21st  April  1830) 
gave  unexampled  powers  to  the  authorities.  Donohue  and 
his  companions  after  severe  encounters  died  red-handed  or 
on  the  scaffold.  Two  of  them,  Walmsley  and  Webber, 
stopped  the  venerable  Marsden.  While  his  daughter 
emptied  his  pockets  to  satisfy  the  thieves,  the  old  man 
seriously  warned  them  against  their  occupation.  If  they 
pursued  it  he  should  "next  see  them  on  the  scaffold."  His 
words  were  prophetic.  In  a  few  days  he  attended  Webber 
at  his  death ;  Walmsley  gave  evidence  and  was  pardoned. 
The  soldier-corps  of  mounted  police,  though  few  in  number, 
did  yeomen's  service  throughout  the  country  during  this 
terrible  time.  Every  settler  kept  himself  in  readiness  to 
resist  attack. 

Norfolk  Island  had  recently  been  re-occupied  as  a  penal 
settlement,  and  a  daring  outbreak  occurred  amongst  the 
prisoners  in  1827.  They  had  intended  by  a  simultaneous 
dash  to  surprise  the  garrison,  seize  the  arms,  and  possess 
the  island.  Fifty  of  them  secured  their  guards  and  over- 
seers as  a  first  step.  Four  soldiers  passing  casually 
towards  the  hospital  were  chased,  and  only  one  escaped  to 
warn  the  officers.  The  insurgents  then  fled  to  the  small 
Phillip  Island,  some  miles  distant,  taking  arms  with  them 
in  three  boats,  and  leaving  only  one  disabled  boat  at  the 
settlement.  On  the  following  day  the  boat  was  repaired, 
and  the  commandant  with  a  few  soldiers  pursued  the  run- 
aways. After  some  firing,  he  killed  three,  captured  eleven 
men,  and  returned  to  Norfolk  Island  with  the  boats  in 
which  the  insurgents  had  fled.  There  were  pigs  and  goats 
on  the  small  island  to  support  life,  but  by  degrees  in  sub- 
sequent visits,  the  commandant  recaptured  all  the  prisoners 
without  any  loss  to  the  attacking  force.     A  vessel  carrying 

been  magical,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  enabled  to  write  you  in  about  ten 
days  that  peace  and  security  are  once  more  enjoyed  here.  I  am  preparing 
two  other  important  bills  to  regulate  free  and  ticket-of-leave  men,  which 
will  put  these  men  under  so  wholesome  a  state  of  restraint  that  we  shall  soon 
become  an  altered  community."  Donohue  was  shot  by  a  soldier  in  1830. 
Webber  was  hanged  in  Jan.  1831.  Dr.  Wardell  met  his  death  at  the  hand 
of  a  bushranger  in  1834.  He  found  three  men  on  his  grounds;  and, 
though  unarmed,  tried  to  drive  them  before  him.  One  of  tiiem  was  reck- 
less and  shot  Wardell.  At  his  trial  the  murderer  terrified  the  spectators 
by  vile  language,  struck  his  fellow-prisoner  in  the  dock,  and  was  with 
difficulty  secured  by  six  constables. 

^15  2 
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convicts  to  Norfolk  Island  in  1827  was  seized  by  them; 
they  compelled  the  master  to  navigate  her.  Intending  to 
go  to  South  America  they  touched  at  the  Bay  of  Islands. 
Two  whaling  vessels  were  there.  Their  captains  suspected 
the  newcomers.  The  missionaries  summoned  the  Maoris. 
The  whalers  fired  upon  the  convicts,  who  surrendered,  and 
were  guarded  by  the  Maoris  until  they  could  be  sent  back 
to  Sydney. 

The  case  in  which  Governor  Darling's  severity  was  most 
persistently  impugned,  and  which  has  afforded  to  some 
persons  their  standard  for  judging  him,  was  his  conduct 
towards  two  soldiers.  Sudds  and  Thompson,  of  the  57th 
Eegt.  When  Darling  arrived  in  Sydney  (Dec.  1825)  he 
found  a  disposition  amongst  some  of  the  soldiery  to  quit 
the  service  in  order  to  become  convicts.  So  captivating 
had  the  rewards  of  felony  become  under  Macquarie's  sway 
that  soldiers  were  known  to  commit  crimes  in  order  by 
means  of  conviction  to  join  the  ranks  of  felons. 

The  new  Governor  issued  an  order  (2nd  Jan.  1826)  to 
check  intimacy  between  convicts  and  soldiers.  Of  the 
former  were  many  thousands,  of  the  latter  1500,  in  the 
colony.  In  April  1826  two  men  mutilated  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  discharge.  Each  of  them 
underwent  the  loss  of  an  arm  in  consequence  of  the  self- 
inflicted  injuries.  The  Governor,  instead  of  discharging 
them,  detached  them  as  Pioneers  at  a  distant  penal  settle- 
ment. Five  men  of  the  regiment  had  already  committed 
robberies  or  maimed  themselves,  when  (Nov.  1826)  Sudds 
and  Thompson  openly  committed  a  robbery  to  procure 
their  discharge.  They  were  sentenced  by  the  Quarter 
Sessions  to  transportation  for  seven  years.  The  Governor 
commuted  the  sentence  to  labour  on  the  roads  in  chains ; 
and,  to  **  render  their  removal  from  the  corps  as  impressive 
as  possible,'*^®  caused  it  to  be  effected  in  the  presence  of 
the  troops  instead  of  in  the  gaol.  Stripped  of  their 
uniform,  clad  in  convict  garb,  with  iron  collars  on  their 
necks,  and  irons  weighing  about  fourteen"  pounds  rivetted 

••  Gov.  Darling  to  Earl  Bathurst,  4th  Dec.  1826.  The  sentence  did  not 
relieve  the  men  from  further  military  service. 

'^  It  was  asserted  by  some  persons  that  the  irons  weighed  28  lbs. ;  l)ut  the 
Colonial  Secretary  (Macleay^  mvited  the  editor  of  the  Australian  to  examine 
them  (Dec.  1826)  and  they  were  io\uid\«  ^ftv^\^Vo^.  VI  oia. respectively. 
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round  their  ankles,  they  were  drummed  out  of  the  garrison 
and  marched  to  the  gaol.  Sudds  was  alleged  to  have  been 
unwell  at  the  time;  he  was  admitted  to  the  gaol  hospital; 
his  irons  were  removed.  The  medical  officer  reported  that 
the  poor  man  refused  all  sustenance  except  a  little  tea, 
declared  he  would  never  work  in  irons,  and  wished  himself 
out  of  the  world.  He  became  delirious  (26th  Nov.),  was 
sent  to  the  general  hospital,  and  died  on  the  following  day. 
The  medical  officer  could  find  "no  apparent  disease"  to 
account  for  the  death. 

Thompson  underwent  some  portion  of  the  sentence,  and 
Dr.  Bowring  (Sept.  1835)  presented  a  petition  from  him  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  redress.  The  Governor  reported 
that  much  as  the  death  of  Sudds  was  to  be  regretted  it 
could  not  be  imputed  to  severity;  "none  was  practised  or 
intended."  But  soon  he  was  himself  accused  of  brutality. 
When  other  causes  of  difference  arose  the  sufferings  of 
Sudds  were  brought  forward  against  the  Governor. 

Wentworth  revelled  in  denunciation,  and  threatened  im- 
peachment. As  Thompson,  the  surviving  sufferer,  was  in 
good  health,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
ordeal  through  which  he  passed  was  necessarily  fatal,  and 
the  contemplated  impeachment  served  no  other  purpose  than 
to  envenom  the  shafts  of  Darling's  enemies.  Wentworth 
nevertheless  (March  1829),  when  other  quarrels  had 
occurred,  wrote  a  letter  of  impeachment  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Executive  Council  investigated  Wentworth's 
charges  in  May  1829.^®  Archdeacon  Scott,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  Colonel  Lindsay  examined  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  agricultural  (convict)  establishment  at  Emu 
Plains;  a  ticket-of- leave  holder  who  was  overseer  of  an 
ironed  gang ;  Dr.  Mitchell,  the  much  respected  surgeon  of 
the  General  Hospital  in  Sydney;  a  solicitor;  the  Governor 
of  the  Sydney  Gaol;  and  Captain  Eobert  Bobison,  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Eoyal  Veteran  Company.  The  last- 
named,  who  was  a  friend  of  Wentworth,  before  signing  his 
evidence,  **  submitted  his  dissent  as  to  the  propriety  and 
competency  of  the  present  tribunal  to  enter  upon  the 
matter."  Darling  sent  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  with 
a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

'•  Parliamentary  Paper,  18S5,  >jq\.  -xxxvx.. 
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In  England  the  cases  of  Sudds  and  Thompson  were 
investigated  on  several  occasions.  Lord  Goderich  in  1827, 
and  Sir  George  Murray  in  1829,  inquired  into  them.  The 
former  thought  Darling  blameless  and  persecuted,  the  latter 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  complaint  against  him.  In 
1830  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  Scarlett  and 
Sugden  (afterwards  Lords  Abinger  and  St.  Leonards), 
examined  the  case,  and  advised  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  proceeding  against  General  Darling.^^  Yet  the  case 
was  brought  before  Parliament  subsequently.  Eobert 
Eobison  was  in  1825  captain  on  half-pay  in  the  17th 
Light  Dragoons.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  "out  pensioners,"  or  "the  New  South  Wales 
Eoyal  Veteran  Companies."  In  1828  he  was  brought 
before  a  court-martial  on  eight  charges,  for  insubordination, 
disobedience,  and  other  matters,  and  found  guilty  on  four, 
and  in  part  guilty  of  three  other,  charges.  He  was 
sentenced  to  be  dismissed. 

The  finding  was  confirmed  in  England  in  1829  and  pro- 
mulgated in  the  colony  in  April  1830.  As  Kobison's  friend 
Went  worth  knew  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  it  was  hoped  that 
Mackintosh  would  take  up  the  case  in  Parliament;  but 
Mackintosh  having  died,  Dr.  Lushington  in  1833  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  Eobison  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  asked  for  the  minutes  of  the  court-martial.  Mr. 
Eobert  Grant,  Judge-Advocate-General,  defended  the  court, 
and  Dr.  Lushington's  motion  was  rejected  after  a  debate  in 
which  Sir  H.  Hardinge  and  Sir  James  Scarlett  supported 
Mr.  Grant,  and  Daniel  O'Connell  opposed  him.  Eobison 
wrote  a  voluminous  letter  to  Lord  Althorp,  **as  the  chief 
Minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  House,"  to  contravene  Mr. 
Grant's  speech.  Lord  Althorp  replied  that  he  was  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  say  that  Eobison  had  failed  to  answer  Mr. 
Grant's  speech. 

Eobison  sent  a  memorial  to  Lord  Hill,  Commander-in- 
Chief.  One  peer  and  twenty-seven  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  including  O'Connell,  supported  it.  It  was 
fruitless.  Meantime  Darling  was  proceeding  against 
Eobison  for  libel.  Eobison  then  determined  to  carry  the 
war  into  his  enemy's  camp.      O'Connell  (Aug.  1834)   pre- 

'*  Speech  of  Sir  H.  Hatdm^fe  m'?a.x\\».m«tv\,,^^^\Y  ^^^^.^  1835. 
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sented  a  petition  in  which  Eobison  accused  Darling  of 
various  misdoings,  and  in  particular  of  brutality  to  Sudds 
and  Thompson.  He  reported  the  weight  of  the  irons  put 
upon  them  as  in  his  opinion  thirty  pounds.  He  was  pro- 
bably ignorant  that  they  had  been  weighed  in  Sydney. 
Mr.  O'Connell  promised  to  take  the  matter  up  in  the  follow- 
ing session,  unless  some  other  member  would  do  so.  Mean- 
while Eobison  (11th  Dec.  1834)  was  found  guilty  of  libel, 
and  judgment  was  delayed  (by  reason  of  affidavits  put  in 
by  Eobison)  until  the  15th  June  1835,  when  Lord  Denman, 
and  Justices  Littledale,  Patteson,  and  Williams  sentenced 
him  to  four  months'  imprisonment  in  the  Marshalsea. 
"  On  the  whole  of  this  matter  *'  (the  Court  said  with 
reference  to  Sudds  and  Thompson)  "we  can  see  no  reason 
for  censuring  the  conduct  of  General  Darling." 

Not  daunted  by  this  judgment,  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell 
moved  (30th  July)  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  Darling  while  Governor  of  New  South  Wales 
as  regarded  Sudds  and  Thompson  and  other  matters.  His 
speech  was  violent.  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  supported  him. 
Sir  George  Grey  contended  that  the  legality  of  the  sentence 
on  Sudds  and  Thompson  was  not  a  matter  which  the 
House  could  deal  with.  Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson,  the  new 
Judge-Advocate-General,  objected  (like  his  predecessor)  to 
interference  with  the  finding  of  the  court-martial  on 
Eobison.  O'Connell  stormily  denounced  the  treatment  of 
Sudds,  and  aided  by  the  votes  of  those  whom  on  another 
occasion  he  called  **  base,  bloody,  and  brutal  Whigs," 
O'Connell  prevailed.  By  55  votes  against  47  the  motion 
was  carried.  The  committee  contained  the  names  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  Daniel  O'Connell,  Sir  John  Hobhouse, 
Dr.  Bowring,  Dr.  Lushington,  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  Joseph  Hume,  and  others.  Lord  J. 
Eussell  succeeded  in  carrying  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee which  withdrew  from  their  purview  the  court-martial 
on  Eobison,  although  Maurice  O'Connell  fought  hard  for 
the  privilege  of  examining  Darling's  conduct  with  regard  to 
that  court.  There  was  hot  strife  in  the  committee.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  protested  against  converting  it  into  a 
criminal  court  where  General  Darling  was  charged  with 
murder  or  manslaughter  and  where  witneaaea  cowldxsa^  V^fe 
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examined  on  oath.  It  was  "  the  worst  and  most  democratic 
Star-Chamber  that  ever  existed."  Maurice  O'Connell  had 
caused  heavy  irons  to  be  made  as  a  pattern  of  those  used  in 
Sydney.  Sir  H.  Hardinge  described  him  as  "  the  member 
who  conducted  the  prosecution,"  and  indignantly  told  the 
House  that  he  would  not  continue  to  attend  the  committee 
unless  he  could  be  assured  by  the  Speaker  that  there  was 
any  precedent  for  a  select  committee  trying  a  man  for 
murder.  On  the  1st  Sept.  Mr,  Tooke  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  committee.     It  stated  that 

"The  conduct  of  General  Darling  with  respect  to  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  Sudds  and  Thompson  was,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  colony,  especially  at  that  period,  and  of  repeated  instances  on  the  part 
of  the  soldiery  of  misconduct  similar  to  that  for  which  the  individuals 
were  punished,  entirely  free  from  blame,  and  that  there  appears  to  have 
been  nothing  in  General  Darling's  subsequent  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
case  of  the  two  soldiers,  or  in  the  reports  thereof  which  he  forwarded  to 
the  Government  at  home,  inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  a  public  func- 
tionary, or  with  his  honour  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman." 

Dr.  Bowring  and  other  members  of  the  committee  were 
displeased  with  the  report.^**  On  the  10th  Sept.  he  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  soldier  Thompson,  averring  that 
he  had  reached  London  too  late  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  praying  for  an  opportunity  to  make  known  the 
injury  he  had  sustained  from  confinement  '*in  irons  of  a 
cruel  and  unprecedented  form  and  weight."  Dr.  Bowring 
arraigned  the  report ;  but  Lord  Dudley  Stuart.,  who  had 
voted  for  the  inquiry,  confessed  that  as  the  evidence  proved 
that  Darling  was  not  aware  of  the  illness  of  Sudds,  and  as 
the  irons  used  were  neither  cruelly  heavy  nor  calculated  to 
inflict  torture— he  did  not  think  Thompson's  evidence  could 
rebut  that  which  had  been  received.  Mr.  Freshfield,  a 
member  of  the  committee  (33  in  number),  stated  that  there 
were  only  three  dissentient  voices  on  the  acquittal  of 
General  Darling.  Thompson's  petition  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table.  General  Darling  was  received  at  Court,  was 
knighted,  and  honoured  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  Hanover.  Eobison  printed  the  various  debates  on  his 
case  with  explanatory  notes,  and  Darling  circulated  the 
judgment  of  the  King's  Bench  under  which  Eobison  was 

-'"iSaxe-Bannister  placed  charges  against  General  Darling  in  the  hands  of 
Mr,  Maurice  O'Connell  during  tVie  a\Um^  o(  the  committee. 
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imprisoned,  and  in  which  Darling's  conduct  with  regard  to 
Sudds  and  Thompson  was  pronounced  undeserving  of 
censure. 

Governor  Darling  proved  at  a  very  early  period  that  he 
was  no  respector  of  persons.  In  1827,  in  a  Public  Order 
referring  to  "an  individual"  whose  convict  servants  had 
been  withdrawn  by  an  order  of  one  of  a  bench  of  magis- 
trates, the  Governor  announced,  to  prevent  misunderstand- 
ing on  a  point  of  so  much  importance  to  the  inhabitants 
and  the  prisoners  of  the  Crown,  that  he  had  been  instructed 
that  the  local  government  was  not  precluded  from  making 
any  necessary  regulation  "respecting  the  re-assignment  of 
the  service  of  convicts,"  and  that  the  Governor,  "  em- 
powered to  assign  that  service,  is  fully  competent  to  modify" 
it  "  as  justice  and  good  policy  may  require." 

If  convicts  should  be  insufficiently  fed  or  clothed,  impro- 
perly treated,  or  suffered  to  woi'k  abroad  or  go  at  large, 
their  masters  were  liable  to  lose  them.  The  Governor's 
enemies  styled  such  an  announcement  tyrannical  because 
it  recognized  his  power  to  recall  prisoners  who  had  been 
assigned  or  transferred  to  their  wives  or  friends,  and  who 
might  desire  to  remain  in  such  nominal  bondage. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill  for  restraining 
the  press  there  was  a  questioning  of  Judge  Stephen  which 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  He  had,  in  discharging  prisoners 
brought  before  him  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  declared 
that  he  deemed  their  rights  as  **  sacred  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  as  those  of  freemen  ;"  and  Governor  Darling  inquired 
whether  the  report  of  his  remarks  was  correct.  Stephen 
disclaimed  accountability  to  the  Governor  for  his  judicial 
exercise  of  his  functions,  and  requested  that  the  letter  of 
inquiry,  with  the  reply  to  it,  might  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Aitstralian  newspaper  was  not 
slow  to  comment  on  the  wretched  state  of  "vassalage"  to 
which  it  was  sought  to  reduce  a  British  judge  and  the 
Courts  of  Judicature. 

In  1828  Darling  appointed  a  board  to  assist  him  in 
determining  on  applications  for  grants  of  land,  which 
became  oppressively  numerous  as  immigration  and  popula- 
tion increased.  The  earliest  grants  had  been  coupled  with 
conditions  of  residence,  cultivation,  reservation  ot  tisaki^st 
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for  naval  purposes,  and  quit-rents  of  6d.  per  30  acres  (the 
usual  grant)  in  cases  of  emancipists,  and  2s,  per  100  acres 
from  free  settlers,  after  ten  years. 

Macquarie  slightly  varied  the  early  conditions.  Brisbane 
withdrew  the  cultivation  clause,  and  made  settlers  main- 
tain a  convict  servant  for  each  100  acres  granted  to  them ; 
and  in  1823  he  made  his  grants  liable  to  a  quit- rent  of  15s. 
for  each  100  acres. 

In  1824  the  Colonial  Office  issued  new  regulations. 
Immigrants  might  receive  four  square  miles  (or  2560  acres) 
as  a  grant.     They  might  furthermore  buy  land. 

In  1826  further  regulations  offered  a  return  of  the 
purchase-money  of  land  to  those  who  received  assigned 
servants,  the  maintenance  of  each  convict  being  valued  at 
^*16  sterling  a  year,  and  soon  afterwards  special  regula- 
tions invited  military  and  naval  officers  to  settle  on  terms 
which  gave  free  grants  for  twenty  years'  service,  and 
kindred  advantages  to  junior  officers.  Grants  of  land  were 
also  given  to  native-born  -young  women  on  the  occasion  of 
their  marriage.  The  discovery  that  the  Governor's  grants 
of  land  were  informal,  because  issued  not  in  the  king's, 
but  in  their  own  names,  created  anxiety  in  New  South 
Wales,  as  well  as  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  much  time 
elapsed  before  doubts  were  set  at  rest. 

The  offers  of  1826,  coupled  with  the  impulse  given  to 
free  immigration  by  Bigge's  report  and  by  the  condemna- 
tion of  Macquarie's  ideas,  attracted  immigration.  Public 
attention  was  stirred  by  Sturt's  successful  river  expedition. 
Swan  Eiver  rapidly  absorbed  some  4000  people.  But  the 
grantees  could  not  command  labour.  Owners  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  were  deserted  by  armies  of  hired  ser- 
vants. Inextricable  confusion  followed.  Starving  labourers 
clamoured  for  bread,  after  abandoning  their  contracts. 
Tlie  proprietor  of  a  territory  could  neither  draw  income 
from  nor  cultivate  it.  Little  Van  Diemen's  Land  sent 
food  and  clothing,  and  carried  away  labourers.  Swan  River 
pined,  and  her  population  dwindled  to  1500. 

A  territory  thus  occupied  was  but  a  feast  of  Tantalus. 

The  disappointment  of  the  guests  was  only  not  perpetual 

because  colonists  were  not  like  Tantalus — immortal.     They 

couJd  die,  therefore,  \i  ttve^j  Avd  v\ot  depart.     The  Colonial 
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Oflfice  was  at  its  wit's  end.  But  the  new  prophet,  Gibbon 
Wakefield,  was  ready  with  his  racy  periods  and  sagacious 
insight.  Lord  Goderich  could  not  comprehend  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  but  he  could  play  with  its  outside.  Hrerebat 
in  cortice.  He  issued  new  regulations  abolishing  free  grants, 
and  fixing  an  upset  price  of  5s.  an  acre.  All  lands  were 
to  be  sold  by  auction.^^  There  was  a  reservation  of  the 
precious  metals  and  of  some  minor  rights,  by  the  Crown. 
Although  these  regulations  reached  the  colonies  before 
Darling's  retirement,  the  consideration  of  their  working 
must  be  deferred.  Before  his  departure  he  discontinue<l 
the  penal  establishment  at  Port  Macquarie,  and  allowed 
settlers  to  proceed  thither. 

Amongst  the  principal  events  during  his  rule  may  be 
reckoned  the  construction,  by  Mr.  Busby,  of  a  tunnel  to 
convey  water  from  the  Botany  Bay  Swamps,  and  supersede 
the  use  of  the  reservoirs  called  tanks  used  in  earlier  days 
to  hoard  the  water  which  crept  to  the  bay  near  Pitt  Street. 
The  mountain  road  from  the  Hawkesbury  (at  Wiseman's 
Ferry)  to  the  Hunter  was  completed. 

A  season  of  depression  followed  the  excitement  of  immi- 
gration and  free  settlement  under  Brisbane,  and  a  severe 
drought  in  1828-9  brought  about  a  financial  crisis.  Prices 
fell.  Live  stock  purchased  three  or  four  years  before  were 
sacrificed  at  less  than  a  tithe  of  their  original  cost.  Free 
immigration  was  arrested,  and  from  1828  to  1830  not  more 
than  2000  souls,  including  children,  arrived.  A  scarcity  of 
grain  compelled  the  government  to  reduce  the  rations  pre- 
scribed for  assigned  servants,  and  made  the  name  of  Darling 
odious  to  convicts.  Eain  came  to  drop  fatness  into  the 
earth,  and  the  crops  of  1830  demanded  more  reapers  than 
the  government  could  afford  to  aid  the  settlers.  A  revival 
of  immigration  and  good  seasons  restored  all  languishing 
interests. 

The  condition  of  the  legal  profession  was  considered  by 
the  judges  in  1829.    It  was  formally  divided  by  a  rule  made 

■'  It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that,  in  1826,  Lord  Bathurst  directed 
(Tovemor  Darling  to  grant  10,000  acres  of  land  to  the  late  Governor 
(Brisbane)  *'in  addition  to  a  primary  grant  of  the  same  amount."  The 
original  grant  was  not  selected  by  agents  until  1833,  and  was  soon  sold. 
Governor  Gipps  in      38  objected  to  the  issue  of  the  additional  grant. 
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by  the  Supreme  Court,  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown. 
All  existing  practitioners  were  allowed  to  elect  whichever 
branch  of  the  profession  they  might  prefer  to  follow  in  the 
future.  Admission  to  the  bar  was  to  be  given  only  to  those 
duly  admitted  in  the  courts  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 
attorneys  were  in  future  only  to  be  enrolled  on  proof  of  such 
admission,  or  of  having  served  five  years  in  an  attorney's 
office  in  Sydney,  or  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Barristers  had  petitioned  for  the  change,  while  attorneys 
had  opposed  it.  The  judges  had  not  the  vigour  to  carry 
out  their  own  order,  until  their  ranks  were  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  Judge  Burton.  With  his  moral  support  the 
rule  was  enforced  in  1834.^^ 

A  case  tried  in  1827  was  discussed  in  every  household 
in  the  colony;  and  perhaps  deserves  to  be  chronicled. 
Frederick  Fisher,  an  emancipist,  lived  at  Campbell  Town 
in  the  same  house  with  George  Worrell.  In  July  1826, 
Fisher's  sudden  disappearance  was  made  known.  No  inquiry 
was  instituted,  and  it  was  suggested  that  as  the  man  had 
only  a  conditional  pardon,  not  available  in  England,  he 
had  gone  there  clandestinely,  as  other  men  were  known  to 
have  gone.  About  ten  days  after  the  disappearance, 
Worrell  assumed  possession  of  Fisher's  property,  and  in 
various  ways  hinted  that  Fisher  had  left  the  colony.  He 
sold  Fisher's  horses,  and  received  money  due  to  Fisher 
from  neighbours.  One  of  the  witnesses,  Samuel  Hopkins, 
swore  that  no  inquiry  at  all  was  **  set  on  foot  about  Fisher's 
disappearance." 

A  terrified  man  named  Farley  startled  the  neighbourhood 
by  declaring  (Oct.  1826)  that  he  had  seen  Fisher's  ghost  on 
a  fence  at  the  corner  of  a  paddock  that  had  belonged  to 
Fisher,  and  near  Worrell's  house.  His  story  was  told  to  a 
magistrate.  A  constable  was  sent  for.  Two  native  blacks 
assisted  in  the  search.  Blood  was  on  the  rail  where  Farley 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  ghost.  In  the  direction  in 
which  the  vision  had  pointed,  the  black,  Gilbert  (according 

-"-  Mr.  Justice  Therry  in  his  ** Reminiscences"  (London:  1863)  confessed 
that  Burton's  <lecision  of  character  was  needed  to  enforce  the  rule.  He 
adds  that  the  change  was  advantageous  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public, 
and  that  '*from  that  time  the  profession  greatly  improved  in  general 
estimation"  (p.  341). 
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to  the  constable's  evidence),  went  into  a  water-hole  (or 
pool),  "and  took  a  cornstalk,  which  he  passed  over  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  put  it  to  his  nose,  and  said 
he  *  smelt  the  fat  of  a  white  man.' "  The  blacks  led 
the  constable  up  the  creek  till  they  came  to  another 
creek,  *'and  went  up  that  for  about  forty  rods,  when 
a  black  man  put  a  rod  into  the  ground  and  said,  *  there's 
something  here.' "  There  a  body  was  found,  and 
identified  as  Fisher's.  Worrell  was  apprehended,  and  at 
first  endeavoured  to  throw  the  crime  upon  four  men  living 
on  his  farm.  At  the  trial  no  evidence  was  admitted  as  to 
the  vision  seen  by  Farley;  but  it  is  impossible  for  men, 
even  when  charged  by  a  judge,  to  exclude  from  their  minds 
what  seems  to  them  portentous.  The  seizure  of  Fisher's 
property,  however,  by  Worrell ;  the  finding  on  land  in  his 
occupancy  of  the  dead  body  of  the  man  who,  according  to 
Worrell's  statements,  had  gone  away;  the  conflicting  tales 
told  after  the  body  was  found  were,  perhaps,  deemed  cir- 
cumstantial proofs.  He  was  found  guilty,  confessed  his 
crime,  and  was  hanged  (5th  Feb.  1827)  three  days  after 
conviction.  The  story  has  been  often  told  erroneously,  and 
has  been  woven  into  fiction.  These  facts  are  compiled  from 
the  notes  of  Chief  Justice  Forbes,  who  presided  at  the 
trial,  with  the  exception  of  the  references  to  the  apparition, 
which,  although  it  led  to  the  search  for  Fisher's  body, 
could  not  be  alluded  to  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  nor  be  adduced 
as  evidence.^  Nothing  was  ever  elicited  to  account  for  the 
vision  which  Farley  described,  or  to  suggest  that  he  pre- 
viously suspected  foul  play  on  the  part  of  Worrell  or  others. 
Schools  of  a  higher  order  than  the  colony  had  previously 
seen  were  set  on  foot.  In  1830,  Mr.  Lang,  the  Scotch 
minister,  went  to  England,  and  stirred  up  some  of  his 
countrymen  to  emigrate  to  the  new  land  of  Goshen.  He 
worked  out  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  college  under  his 
own  guidance.  A  Sydney  college  had  been  founded  locally 
by  a  company  with  a  capital  of  £10,000,  and  the  founda- 

^  The  Campbell  Town  ghost-story,  like  many  others,  was  garbled  in 
narration.  In  the  text,  current  rumours  have  been  corrected  by  compari- 
son with  the  words  of  a  trustworthy  informant,  a  medical  man,  who  lived 
long  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  attended  Farley  on  his  deathbed.  He 
often  conversed  with  Farley  on  the  subject  of  the  vision  which  scared 
him. 
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tion-stone  was  laid  by  the  Chief  Justice  (26th  Jan.  1880). 
Lang  was  connected  with  the  project,  but  longed  to  found 
an  academy  under  his  own  control.      The  difficulty  was  in 
procuring  funds.     Already  he  had  quarrelled  with  some  of 
his  early  patrons.    He  speculated  on  the  powers  of  negotia- 
tion in  England,  which   he   had   employed   for  his   own 
advantage  in  1825.     He  was  courteously  received,  and  Lord 
Goderich  accorded  to  him  an  extension  of  leave  of  absence, 
which  he  was  sufficiently  Erastian  to  ask  for.     Concealing 
the  fact  that  a  college  had  been  founded,  and  urging  the 
destitution  of  the  colony  in  moving  terms,  he  persuaded 
Lord  Goderich  to  direct  the  payment  from  the  Colonial 
Treasury  of  i^3500  to  himself  and  his  coadjutors  for  the 
establishment  of  an  "Australian  College."     To  further  his 
plans,  Lord  Goderich  advanced  him  in  England  iJ1500  to 
pay   for  the   passages   of   Scotch   workmen   to  erect   the 
buildings.      They  were  selected  by  Lang  himself,  who  re- 
turned triumphant.      Aware  that  his  devices  would  give 
umbrage  to  those  with  whom  he  had  professed  to  co-operate 
in  founding  the  Sydney  College,  he  screened  them  from  the 
public  gaze.    He,  who  had  been  indignant  with  Mr.  Wemyss 
for  not  resorting  to  publicity  about  the  Scots  church  in  the 
first  instance,  discovered  that  it  was  undesirable  with  regard 
to  a  college.      He  wrote  to  John  Macarthur  (14th  Nov. 
1831):   **May  I  request  your  patronage  and  assistance  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  plans  I  have  put  into  operation  ? 
,     .     .     Most  people  would  have  called  a  public  meeting  to 
liave  had  the  principles  publicly  lecognized,  but  I  have  so 
often  seen  public  meetings  in  Sydney  wander  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  altogether  irrelevant     .     .     .     that  I 
think  it  high  time  to  attempt  the  doing  of  something  with- 
out a  meeting  at  all."     He  wished  for  a  council  of  seven 
gentlemen.      '*May  I   request  that  you  will   do   me    the 
honour  to  form   one   of  that  number   should  you   deem 
it   expedient   to   lend   the    institution    your    patronage?" 
Macarthur  took  no  part  in  the  matter,  and  from  that  date 
the  pen  which  had  formerly  praised^*  him  was  employed  in 
a  different  manner. 

-'  In  1S27,  Lang  wrote:  "As  I  have  already  experienced  the  benefit  of 
youv  friendly  advice  and  valuable  influence  oftener  than  once,  I  beg  you 
will  permit  me  to  draw  wpon.  you  in  a  similar  way  once  more."  The 
subject  was  the  prepavation  oi  a  memot\»\loY  \>afc  "^^ox^Xax:^  «i  St«.te. 
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The  promoters  of  the  Sydney  College  censured  him  in 
1832  for  intriguing  against  its  interests,  and  founding 
another  under  his  own  control.  They  cited  against  him 
their  own  prospectus,  written  by  himself,  to  the  effect  that 
the  success  **  of  the  institution  was  no  longer  proble- 
matical." Lang's  defence  was  ambiguous.  Having  per- 
suaded Lord  Goderich  that  to  procure  the  college  he  must 
have  the  immigrants,  he  told  the  shareholders  that  to 
procure  the  immigrants  he  was  obliged  to  put  forward  the 
scheme  of  the  college. 

General  Darling's  government  closed  about  forty  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  colony ;  and  the  first  immigrants 
rapidly  disappeared  as  their  children  passed  into  middle 
age.  The  links  which  bound  the  memory  of  all  to  the 
pilgrim  fathers  were  broken  in  every  ^rade  of  society. 

D'Arcy  Wentworth  ended  his  bustling  career  in  1827  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  leaving  a  son  whose  name  was 
in  the  mouths  of  all.  Oxley  the  explorer,  the  friend  of 
Flinders,  passed  away.  Bungaree,  a  native,  whom  Flinders 
was  allowed  to  take  as  a  companion  in  exploration,  and 
whom  he  extolled  as  ** brave  and  worthy,"  w^as  gathered  to 
his  fathers.  Mr.  Balcombe^^  the  Colonial  Treasurer  died 
in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Eiddell.  Captain 
Piper,^^  whose  accounts  were  in  disorder,  was  superseded 
in  his  position  as  **  Naval  OfiScer,"  and  his  duties  were 
undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Campbell,  under  the  style  of 
Collector  of  Customs.  Mr.  Mackaness  the  Sheriff,  whose 
presiding  at  a  public  meeting  in  1827,  of  an  imputed 
inflammatory  character,  was  condemned,  was  removed 
from  office,  and  Mr.  Macquoid,  a  Java  merchant,  took  his 
place.  The  extension  of  commerce  and  of  i^astoral  pur- 
suits, which  had  dated  from  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Bigge's 
recommendations,  and  was  aided  by  geographical  dis- 
coveries, necessitated  an  increase  of  civil  establishments; 
and  many  new  officials  appeared  upon  the  scene.  A 
Kegistrar  of  the  Supreme   Court   was   appointed   in   the 

'"  Mr.  Balcorabe  had  served  at  St.  Helena  while  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner 
there,  and  one  of  his  family  published  Reminiscences  of  the  captive. 

-*  In  1836,  Captain  Piper  was  applied  to  by  James  Miidie,  author  of 
"The  Felonry  of  New  South  Wales,"  for  a  certificate  of  character,  and 
gave  one. 
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person  of  Mr.  Manning.  Mr.  Eoger  Therry  became  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Bequests.  Mr.  Eaymond  became 
the  postmaster.  Mr.  Laidley  arrived  as  Commissary- 
General. 

A  new  order  of  things  had  sprung  up ;  but  some  of  the 
old  names  of  the  colony  were  in  high  repute ;  and  sons  of 
honourable  character  were  rising  to  bear  the  banner  of 
their  fathers.  A  singular  refraction  of  distant  fame  glints 
through  the  ordinary  social  record  of  Sydney,  when  one 
sees  that  there  was  public  mourning  for  the  death  of 
Bishop  Eeginald  Heber  in  whose  diocese  Australia  was 
included. 

When  Governor  Darling  left  tlae  colony  the  population 
of  New  South  Wales  was  estimated  to  be  51,155.  The 
ordinary  revenue  was  about  ^100,000.  The  wool  export 
was  nearly  a  million  and  a-half  pounds.  Oil  was  exported 
to  nearly  the  amount  of  .£100,000,  while  the  total  imports 
were  nearly  ^6500,000.  When  the  Governor  was  about  to 
depart,  having  held  office  about  six  years,  there  was  an 
unexpected  display  of  feeling.  Chief  Justice  Forbes,  in  the 
name  of  the  Legislative  Council,  presented  a  farewell 
address,  signed  by  himself  and  the  other  members.  They 
dwelt  on  the  good  feeling  between  the  Governor  and  the 
Council;  they  assumed  their  full  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  measures  enacted ;  they  pointed  out  with  pride  the 
advancement  towards  trial  by  jury,  and  the  gradual  sub- 
stitution of  Legislative  enactments  for  Executive  proclama- 
tions. Of  the  Bushranging  Act  they  said,  **The  expediency 
of  the  act  of  vigour  has  in  the  event  been  proved  by  the 
restoration  of  general  tranquillity."  Internal  security, 
the  development  of  internal  resources,  increasing  com- 
merce, showed  that  the  groundwork  of  prosperity  was 
already  laid.  Collectively  and  individually  they  expressed 
their  ''unabated  esteem"  for  His  Excellency. 

Darling  replied  in  cordial  terms  to  this  and  other 
addresses,  from  the  Executive  Council,  the  civil  officers,  and 
the  clergy,  magistrates,  landholders,  and  merchants.  But 
though  Chief  Justice  Forbes  might  relent — might  become 
spokesman  of  goodwill — though  all  voices  concurred  in 
tribute  of  grateful  praise  to  the  Governor's  wife,  William 
Wentworth,  surrounded  by  wild  spirits,  and  urged  on  by 
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the  sympathies  of  the  emancipist  party,  which  contained 
so  many  elements  of  evil  omen,  scorned  the  weakness  of 
reconciliation  or  forgiveness.  He  invited  a  large  party  to 
rejoice  at  the  departure  of  their  foe.  An  ox  was  roasted 
whole  at  his  grounds  at  Vaucluse.  The  worser  spirits  of 
those  assembled  there  wound  up  their  orgies  by  carrying 
the  bullock's  head  in  token  of  triumph,  in  noisy  procession 
in  Sydney,  parading  it  through  the  streets,  and  exhibiting 
it  under  the  cabin-windows  of  the  ship  in  which  the 
Governor's  family  were  about  to  sail.  An  illumination  of 
the  town  was  proposed,  but  rejected  by  the  good  sense  of 
the  community.  An  opposition  newspaper  was  conspicuous 
in  exhibiting  its  solitary  flames.  The  coarse  display  at 
Darling's  departure  was  long  a  charge  against  Wentworth's 
judgment  and  taste. 

Col.  Lindesay,  of  the  39th  Kegiment,  assumed  the  reins 
of  government  until  the  arrival  of  General  Bourke,  who 
had  been  appointed  Governor. 
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